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PREFACE. 


The International Whitaker is an entirely new book, and it aims 
at the provision of information concerning every country on more or 
less uniform lines, and in a compact, handy, and inexpensive volume. 

The book is divided into Four Parts, of which the first deals with 
the relative functions of the components of the Universe, and the 
second with a general description of the land surface of the Earth, 
the position, extent, and physical geography of the Continents, and 
the ethnographical divisions of mankind. 

The third part occupies more than three-quarters of the whole, and 
deals with each Nation, its Area, Population, Ethnology, History, 
Government, Defence, Education, Finances, Production and Industry, 
Trade, Communications, Centres of Population, and Weights, Measures 
and Currency. 

The fourth part gives a list of British and American Diplomatic 
and Consular Representatives in Foreign Countries, thus providing for 
the English-speaking peoples a harbour of refuge in every quarter of 
the globe. 

These divisions are preceded by an Index of close on forty pages, 
in the compilation of which much care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy and to include every reference that can reasonably be 
demanded. 

The Editor has received invaluable assistance in the preparation 


of the articles dealing with the various countries. British Embassies, 
Legations, and Consulates have aflforded him all the help in their power, 


and the executive governments of the British Dominions have caused 
articles dealing wdth their territories to be revised under official 
^Sntendence. 



Preface. xi 

"fhe governments of the United States and of the States of the 
American Embassies and Legations in foreign capitals, have 
obligingly contributed such inforAation as was requested, and govern- 
ment departments in almost every country have revised or rewritten 
the portions submitted to them. Aimong those to whom the Editor 
is more particularly indebted are the Statistical Offices at Vienna, 
Budapest, Santiago, the Hague, Christiania, Rome and Stockholm, 
the Colonial Offices at Berlin, the Hague, Madrid, and Lisbon, and 
various departments of the Governments at Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Cairo, Paris, Berlin, Delhi, Belgrade, Berne and Montevideo. 

The result of the editorial labours, and of the obliging assistance 
afforded by so many administrations, is now presented to a critical 
public, and whatever the shortcomings of the book may be, the Editor 
is convinced that in some degree the International Whitaker will 
be of use to all who speak or^read the English language. 

There is no finality in the scope or arrangement of the book as it 
now appears, and -the Editor expects to receive suggestions as well as 
criticism, and to profit by the latter while adopting such of the former 
as may be possible in practice. In order that justice may be done to 
correspondents, the Editor begs to request that all communications 
may be dispatched at such a time as to permit of their delivery in 
London in October. 


Novefnber 9, 1912. 
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Iceland 2x6-7 

Judicature 2x5 

Legislature 2x5 

Live Stock 2x5-6 

Local Gk)vemment 2x5 

Manutectures 2x6 

Mercantile Marine 2x6 

Mines and Minerals ax6 

Ministry axs 

Monetary System 2x6 

Physiography 2x3-4 

Population and Area 2x3 

Production and Industry 2x5-6 

Provinces .... 213 

Baces and Religions 2x3 

Royal Family 2x4 

Shipping 2x6 

Sovereign Ruler 2x4 

Towns .... .... 2x6 

Universities 215 

Weights, Measures and Cunency 2x6 

West Indian Possessions 2x7 

Denver (U.S.A.l . . 452, 453 

Derby (England) x88, X40 

Desertas, Ihe (Madeira) 374 

Des Moines (Iowa) 455 

Dessau (Anhalt) 248, 259 

Detmold (Lippe) a^, 260 

Detroit f U.8.A.) 452, 456 

Dewas State, Junior (India) 303 

Dewas State, Senior (India) 303 

iRiarampur State (India) 303 

Dhar State (India) 303 

Dholpur State (India) 303 

Dhrangadia State (India) 303 

Diarbekir (Turkey) 424 

Diego Alvare* (Gough Island) 172 

Diego Garcia (Mauritius) z6s 

(France) 241 

Dilll (Timor) 377-8 

Dindlngs (Penang). 169 

Direep^ialand (Cocos Islands) 269 

Dfti (Portuguese India) yn 

DobniiUaCitaiiiania) < 380, ^x 

Dollart (Netherlands) 337, 338 

Dominica (Leeward Islands) x5x, 259 

DOMINICAN Republic 2x7-9 
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1x8-9 
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217 
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2X8 
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Defence 2x8 
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Finance 2x8 

Government 2x8 

H3'drography 2x8 

Language 2x7 

Legislature 2x8 

live Stock 2x8-9 

Local Government 2x8 

Manufactures 2x9 

Mines and Minerals 2x9 

Ministry 2x8 

Monetary System 2x9 

Physiography 2x7-8 

President 2x8 

Production and Industry 2x8-9 

Provinces 2x7 

Shipping 2x9 

Towns ... 2x9 

Weights, Measures and CuiTency . . . 2x9 

Dominion of Canada *79-90 

Domwion of New Zealand 347-50 

Don Cossacks (Russia) ^5 

Dongola (Sudan) ^31, 234 

Dortmund (Prussia) 255 
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Douglas (Isle of Man) X44 

Dover (Delaware) 454 
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Dragonera Island (Spain) 407 

Drenthe (Netherlands) 337 

Dresden (Saxony) •••a48, 255, 257 1 

Diiala (Cameroon) 263 I 

Dub'in (Ireland) xz8, X40, 143 ; 

Dublin University (Ireland) 134 

Duchies of German Empire 248, 259-60 

Duisberg (Prussia) 255 

Duluth (Minnesota) 456 

Duma, The (Russia) 38^ 

Dundee (Scotland) xx8, X40 

Dungarpur State (India) 303 

Durban (Natal) 432, 437 
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Dusseldorf (Prussia) 


Earth, The (Solar System) 3-4 

Ap of (ChroDolo^cal Notes^ ...^ 13 

Climate (Europe— Antarctic) X9-57 

Continents (Europe— Antarctic) 19-37 

Diameter (Solar System) 3-4 

Distance from Sun (Solar System) a 

Ethnology (Europe— Australia) 19-33 

Geology (Chronological Notes) 13 

,Land and Water (Solar System) 4 

Motion (Solar System) 2, 4 

Nations (Nations of the World) 62-63 

Population (Nations of the World) 62-63 

Rainfall (Meteorological Notes) x6 

Religions (Europe— Australasia) *9^ 

Shape (Solar System) 3-4 

Size (Solar System) 3-4 

Weather (So'ar System) 5, x6 
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El Ka tar (Oman) ^ 

El Katr (Turkish Arabia) 69 

Ellice Islands (Pacific) Z64 

Elobey Islands (SpaiiO 411 
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Emilia (Italy) ^ 

England zaz, Z40 

American Consuls in 4B9 

England and Wales z4z 

Finances of 140 

English Counties z4z 

Entebbe (Uganda) 173 

Entre Minho e Douro (Portugal) 373 

Epochs and Eras (Chronological Notes) Z3 

Equatonal Current (Meteorological Notes). . . zs 

Erfurt (Prussia) ass 

Erie (Pennsylvania) 459 
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Erzeroum (Turkey) 4a4, 4a6 

Eskimo Race (America) 39 

Espalmador Island (Spain) 407 

Essen (Prussia) a55 

Estramadui'a (Spain) 406 

Estremadura (Portugal) 373 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 45 

Ethnological Periods (Chronological Notes) z3 

Euboea (Greece) a6s 

Euritania (Greece) 263 
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Ethnography aa 

Extent 19 

Hydrography ao-az 
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Fain in Bania (Internal Trade) 393 

Falklakd Islands its. >54 

FaUEiver(TJ.8.A.) 45*1 4S6 

Falster (Denmark) »x4. 

Fanning Ifland (I^ciflo) 164' 

Faridkhot State (India) 303 

Farf(Peraia) 36s 

Fa7nm(Egypt) 830 

FEDIRATBD MALAY STATBS «70 

Federated Malay States Loan (Siam) 404 

Ferghana (Central Asia) 386 

Fernando Po (Spain) 4x1 

Ferrara (Italy) 308, 3x4 j 

Fez (Morocco) 33S 

Fenan (Tripoli) 3x5 

FUl x5s 

Financial Commiuion (Greece) *67 

Finland (Enssia) 385. 386, 39s 

Finmarken (Norway) 354, 335 j 

Flanden (^Igiom) zoo 

Flanden J^yinoe (France) 335 I 

Florence (Italy) 3x4 j 
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Flores (Uruguay) 464 

Florida state 454 

Florida (Umgnay) 464, 4^ 

Foix (France) 335 

Formentara (Spain) 407 

»'ORMOSA 33X 

^'ort Worth (Texas) 45P 

^RANOB (FRENCH KEPUBLIC) S3S->47 

Agriculture 340 

Algeria 34X 
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Army and Military System 338 

Agt^nbUe Nationale 337^ 

Births, Deaths and Haniages 336 

Boundaries 336 

British Embassy 477 

Budget *39-40 

Cambodia 343 
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Census Besults zS^zpxz 338 

Cihamber of Deputies i. ...337-8 

Cochin China 343 

Colonies 343-7 

Commerce S40-4X 
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Debt 340 
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Finance •39^40 
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Forestry 340 

Flench Africa s44-8 

„ America 347 

» Asia... 343 

„ Oceania 347 
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Judicature 338 
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Legislature **37-8 
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Local Government 343 

KadainucMr 3^ 

Martinique 347 

kferoantlle Karine 341 

Metric System 347 
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Mines and Minerals 340 

Ministry 337 

Monetary System g 341 
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Navy 338^ 
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Occupations of the People r... 340 

Physiography 336^ 

Population and Area 335, 336 

Posts and Telegraphs 341 

President 337 

I Production and Industry 340-1 

j Provinces 335 

Baces 336 

I Bailways 341 

Beligions' 

B^union 344, 346 

Sahara 345-6 

Senate *37-8 

Shipping 341 

Telegraphs and Telephones 341 

Tongking 343 

Towns 341 

340-x, 343 
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Universities 339 

Weights, Measures and Currency 341 
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Franconia (Bavaria) 356 
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Franlrort on Main (Prussia) 355 

Fredericton (New Brunswick) X79, X87 

Fiaetown (Sierra Leone) xzs, x68 
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„ Colonies 343-7 
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„ Guiana 347 
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Gatun Lake (Panama) 360 
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Manufactures >54 

Mercantile Marine >55 

Mines and Minerals >54 

Ministry 

Monetary System >55 
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Tariff 993 

Towns 994 

Trade 993 

Universities 99X 
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Weights, Measures and Currency 994 
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Indians of North America r. 30 

Indians of South America ^ 1 
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INDORE State 303, 304-5 
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Insular Climate (Meteorologioal*Notes) 15 

Invercargill (New Zealand) 35 o 

Iowa State 495 
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Iqnique (Chile) 19*1 >94 

IquliM(Peni) 37* 

Iiek iUini (^rsiftV 

Iran Plateau (Aela) 

IBILAVD i|3 

American CoubuIs in 489 

Pinanoes of *40 

Irish Counties 143 

Irkutsk (Siberia) 3M, 39S 

Iron Cates of the Danube (Rumania) 

Isabella II. Island (Spain) 4» 

Isfahan (Persia) 3165, 369 

Island ox Meroe (Sudan) s3s 

IBLABDB, East India S3 

„ BOUND AFEIOA 3X 

„ BOUND SOUTH AMEBIOA 45 

,, West India 4s 

„ WOBLD’S LABOSST 3o 

Isle of Man (British Empire) sxs, 144 

Isle of Pines (Cuba) sxo 

Isle of Pines (French Paoiflo) S47 

Ismailia (Eg]^t). ass, >30 

Ismid (Turkey) 4S4 

Istria (Austria) 94 

Italian Somaliland 3x5 

ITALT, Kingdom o» 308-15 

Agriculture 3*3 

American Embassy 480 

Area and Population 308 

Benadir, or Italian Somaliland 3x5 

Births, Deaths and Marriages 309 

British Embassy 479-8o 

Capital 314 

Climate 310 

Colonies 3i4'*5 

Commerce 3i3~4 

Communications ; 3x4 

Compartimentos 308 

Debt 3*3 

Defence 3xx-s 

Education 3** 

Eritrea 3*41 3*5 

Finance 3i*-3 

Covemment 3*0 

Islands 

Judicature \ 3*1 

Legislature 3** 

Live Stock 3*3 

Local Government 3** 

Manufactures 3x3 

Mercantile Marine 3*4 

Mines and Minerals 3*3 

Ministry 3** 

Honetaiy System 3*4 

Physiography 309-*® 

Production and Industry 3x3 

Races and Religions 309 

Royal Family 3xo-xx 

Sardinia 30B, 3x0 

Shipping 3*4 

Slcmy 308,3x0 

Somaliland 3X4t 3*5 

Sovereign Ruler 3x0 

Tientsin Cionceasion 3x4, 3x5 

Towns - 3*4 

TripoU 3*4f3*5 

Crniver^ties 3xs 

W^hts, Measures and Currency 3x4 

Ithaca (Greece) s8s 

Ivica (Spain) 407 

Ifoxy Coast (French West Africa) a 45 

laokioo (Missia^ppi) 4^8 

Jagst (Whrttemb^ HU 
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Jahangir (India) s8x 

Jaipur (India) xxC ^ 

Jaisalmer State (India) mj 

Jaluit(MarshaU Elands) .€... £4^ 

Jamaica *5o-x, 158-9 

James Island (Ecuador) asx 

Jamestown (St. Helena) x66 

Jamestown (U.S. A.) ^••45*, 457 

Jammu and EAshmib State 305 

Jimtland (Sweden) 4x4 

Janina (Turkey) 4*3 

Janjira State (India) 303 

Jaora State (India) 303 

Jap (German Paciflo) ate, a84 

Japan, Empibb op 3x6-as 

Agriculture 3x9 

American Embassy 480 

Area and Population 3x6 

Births, Deaths and Marriages 3x6 

British Embassy 480 

Capital 3ao 

Cho-Sen (Korea) 3ax 

Climate 3x7 

Commerce 3X9-ao 

Communications 3ao 

Debt 3x9 

Defence 3x8 

Dependencies 38x-s 

Education 3x9 

External Trade 3*9-ao 

Mnance 3x9 

Ihreign Residents 3x6 

Formosa 3ax 

Government 3x7 

Hokoto (Pescadores) 3ax 

Judicature 3x7 

Karafuto (Sakalin) xas 

Korea 3ax 

KwangTung 3as 

Legislature 3x7 

Live Stock 3x9 

Local Government 3x7 

Manufactures 3x9 

Mercantile Marine 3*0 

** Mikado/' meaning of 3x7 

Mines and Minerals 3x9 

Ministry 3x7 

Monetary System 3ao 

Pescadores 3as 

Physiography 3X6-X7 

Production and Industry 3x9 

Provinces 3x6 

Religions 3x6 

Roiral Family 3x7 

Sakhalin 3as 

Shipping 3*0 

Soverei^ Ruler 3x7 

Taiwan (Formosa) 3sx 

Towns 3*0 

Universities 3x9 

Weights, Measures and Currency 3*0 

Jarlsbeig and Laurvik (Norway) 354 

Jassy miraai^) 380, 384 

Java (Netherlands India) 34*, 343 

Jefferson City (Missouri) ^ 

Jerez (Spain) 4xx 

Jering (Siam) 40a 

Jersey (Channel Islands) 144 

Jersey City (U.S.A.) .45*, 457 1 

Jerusalem (Turkey) *30, 4*4 

Jewish Chronology 14 

Jibal (Arabia) ^ 
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Jind Snte andia) 303 

Jodhpur (Marwar) State (India) 303 

JdfaanneSDura (Transvaal) xs8, 43s, 43B 

Johnstown (Pennsylvania) 4S9 

Joi^R (MaUgr Peninsula) 17^ 

JoUokarta (Java) 343^ 

Jdnkdplng (Sweden) 4H> 4x7 

Jubbiupore (India) xx8 

Junafnar State (India) 303 

Juneau (Alaska) 4S3 

Junk Ceylon (Siam) 4QS 

Jupiter (Planets) 8-9 

Jutigalna (HonduituB) 174, *76 

Jutland (Denmark) »X3 


Kaaba, The (Arabia) 70 

Kabinda (Portuguese West Africa) 378, 379 

Kabul (Afghanistan) 68 

Kairwan (Tunis) S44 

Katber wilhblmsland >63 

Kalahari Plateau (German S.W. Africa) ■63 

Kalat (India) 306 

Kalat State (India) 303 

Kalmar (Sweden) 4<4> 4S7 

Kamchatka (Siberia) 386,395 

Kahirun, Oeruar ^63 

Kampala (Umnda) xzs, X73 

Kanazawa (Japan) 3ao 

Kandahar (Afghanistan) 68 

Kangean Archipelago (Java) 343 

Kansas City (U.S. A.) I|a, 488 

Kansas State 455 

Kapurthala State (India) 303 

Karachi (India) 1*8, *94 

Karafuto (Japan) 3x6, 3aa 

Karakoram Pass (Turkestan) ao3 

Karauli State (India) 303 

Kardltsa (Greece) *65 

Karimon Archipelago (Java) 343 

Karman (Persia) 365, 369 

Karmanshah (Persia) 365, 369 

Karlsruhe (Bimen) >48, as8 

Karlsruhe District (Baden) >58 

Kars (Caucasia) 386 

Kashmir state 303, 305 

Kassala (Sudan) 931, 934 

Kasvin (Persia) 3^, 3^ 

Katanga (Congo) X05 

Katoiandu (Nepal) 336 

Kattegat (Denmark) 913 

Kazan (Eussia) 385* 395 

Kedah (Malay States) xyx 

Kelantan (Malay States) xye-x 

Keltic Eaces (Europe) am 

Kbntuoky state 455 

Kerguelen Island (Madagascar) *46 

Kermadec Islands (New Zealand) 350 

Khaibar Oasis (Arabia) 70 

Khairpur State (India) 303 

Slhamdo (Tibet) aos 

Khamseh (Persia)' 365 

Kharkov (Eussia) |85t 3f95 

KHlVA(Eussla) 

Khoi (Persia) 369 

Khoms (Tripoli) 3x5 

Khorasan (Penda) 365 

Khorassan (A^ihanistan) 67 

KiAOChao atfs, atf4 

Kiel (Prussia) 


Kiev (Eussia) ... 
KjHmtnjero 
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Kimberley (Cape Province) 

Sangston (Jamaica) zrx, 

Kingston (Ontario) 

Kingstown (St. Vincent) 151, 

Kioto (Japan) 

Kirin (^ndiuria) mo, 

Kishangar State (India) 

Kishenev (Eussia) 385, 

Kiu-Shiu (Japan) 

KUpper Island (Java) 

Ko^ (Japan) 

Kodok (Sudan) m, 

Kokand (Turkestan) A, 

Koko Nor (Tibet) 

Kolhapur State (India) 

Kolmar (Alsace) 

Kolmar, Lea^e of 

Kongmun (China) 

Konia (Turkey) 

Kdnigsberg (Prussia) 

Kopparberg (Sweden) 

Kordofan (Sudan) 

Korea, Peninsula of 

Korsakova (Sakhalin) 

Kossovo (Turkey) 

Kota Bharu (Malay States) 

Kotah State (India) 

Koweit (Arabia) 

Koweit (Persian Gulf) 

Kowloon, British (Hong Kong) 

Kragoievatz (Servia) 399, 

Kronoberg (Sweden) 

Krung £[ao (Siam) 

Kuala Lumpur (Federated Malay States) ... 

Kuching (Sarawak) xia, 

Kuhistan CPersia) 

Kupang (!]^or).; 

Kurdistan (Turkey) 493, 494, 41 

Kurd (Japan) 

Kuria Muria Islands (Aden) 

Kurile Islands (Japan) 

Kuro-Slwo Current (Meteorological Notes) 

Kutch State (India) 

Kuwet (Arabia) 

Kwang Chow Wan (French) 

Kwahqtung 

Laaland (Denmark) 

Labrador Coast (Newfoundland) 345, 

Labuan (Straits Settlements) 

Lacedemon (Greece) 

La Condamine (Monaco) 

Laconia (Greece) 

Lado (Sudan) 

Lad(^ Lake (Eussia) 

Ladrone Islands (Guam) 

Ladrones (Caroline Islands) 

Laesb (Denmark) 

Lagos (Nigeria) iis, 

La Guaira (Venezuela) 

Lahore (India) 

Lakes, ^e largest 

Lampun (Siam) 

Languedoc (France) 

Lanzarote (SMin) 

Laoe(ArenolM 

Laos States (SiMa) 

LaPaz(BoUvia) 

La Plata (Argentina) 

Larissa ((Ireeoe). 

Las Bela State (India) 

Las Palxnas (Spidn} 

Lawrentoe (Massachusetts). 
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Abanon (Turkaj) 4*4 

<«eds (Siigland) xi8, <40 

<eed« University (United Kingdom) 134 

•BBWAEi) Islands isx> >59-^ 

itigbom (Italy) 3*4( 

« Havre (France) a4x 

leioester (England) *x8, >40 

leinster Provinoe (Ireland) 143 

lOipeig (Saxony) ass 

amberg (Austria) M 97 

don (Mexico) 3»9 

eon (Nicaragua) ^3S3 

eon (Spain) * 4«d 

etkovatz (^rvla) — 40a 

ettio Tribes (Europe) aa 

euoas (Greece) ads 

eyton (England) xx8, X40 

basa (Tibet) 

IBIRIA, Republic of 313-14 

American Legation 480 

Area and Population 313 

British CJonsulate-General 480 

Capital 3*4 

Communications 314 

Debt 3*4 

Education 

Finance 3*4 

Government 3*3 

Judicature 3*3 

Language 3*3 

Legislature 3*3 

Minerals 3*4 | 

Monetary System 3*4 

Physiography 3*3 

President 3*3 

Production and Industry 314 

Races and Religions 3*3 

Shipping 3*4 

Towns 3*4 

Weights, Measures and Currency 3*4 

ibyan Desert (Egypt) **4 

[EOHTBNSTBIN, PEINOIPALITT OP 3*4-5 

dge (Belgium) *04 

guria (Italy) 3«® 

fie (France) *4* 

ma (Fer^. 37* 

mbourg (^Igium) xoo 

mburg (Netherlands) 337 

moges (France) *4* 


moges (France) *4* 

mousin (France) *3S 

nooln (Nebraska) 457 

PPB, Peinoipality op *48, s 6 o 

ibon (Portugal) 378 

•ter and Mandal (Norway) 334 

thuanian Tribes (Europe) a* 

ttle Rock (Arkansas) 433 

ttle Russia (Russia) 3ld5 

u Kung (Welhalwel). *73 

verpool (England) xxB, 140 

verpool Univenity (United Kingdom) 134 

«n& (Portuguese West Africa) 3^ 

Kla(Fo^d). - 39S 

mbardy (Iwy) 308 

tnbok (Netherlaiidi India) *44 

me (Togoland) s6| 

ndon (British Empire) 48* sx8 

ndoiL instances from European Capitals 316 

ados. City of (United Kingdmn) 140 

Bdoa, County of (England) 141 

BdM (Ontario) tis 

ndon. Treaty of (Netherlands) 339 

adon University (United Kingdom) 134 

mine (French Proviace) •p 

Taine (Baichsland) sw 
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Los Angeles (U.S.A.) 45*> 453 

Louisiana State 4m 

Louisville (U.S.A.) 43#, 433 

Louren^o Marques (Delagoa Bay) ^ 379 

, Low Arohipela!^ (French Pacific) .....7! 

Low Countries/’ The Sox 

Lowell (U.S.A.) 43a, 436 

^^l^^s^ds (F^nch Pacific) 047 

Liibeok (BAnse Towns) 148, aSo 

Lucerne (Switzerland) 4x8. 4sa 

Luchu Islands (Japan) 3x6 

Lucknow (India) xx8, 197 

Luristan (Persia) 365 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy OF 313-6 

I American Legation 481 

Area and Population 315 

British Legation 481 

Capital 316 

Commerce 316 

Communications ^ 

Finance 316 

Judicature 3x6 

Legislature 313 

Physiography 315 

Production and Industry 316 

Sovereign 3*5 

Towns 3a6 

Weights, Measures and Currency 3a6 

Luxemburg (Belgium) too 

Luzon (Philippine Islands) 461 

Lynu^assachusetts) 436 

Lyonnais (France) 133 

Lyons (France) 341 


Macassar (Celebes) 344 

Macedonian Chronology 14 

Madagascar (France) 146 

Madeira (Portugal) 374 

Madison (Wisoonsm) po 

Madras Presidency >77, 095 

Madras States 307 

Madras (India) xx8, ao* 

Madrid (Spain) 406, 4x1 

Madura (India) xx8, 194 

Madura (Netherlands India) 343 

Maelstrom, The (Norway) 333 

Mafeldng (South Africa) ^xs 

Margarita Islands (Venezuela) 467 

Magdeburg (Prussia) 155, a36 

Magnesia (Greece) a^ 

Mah^ (French) 143 

Mahomedan, see Muhammadan. 

Mahra (Arabia) 70 

Mahrattas, The (India) a8x 

Maine (France) 133 

Maine State 455 

Majorca (Spain) 407 

Malacca (Straits Settlements) x69^ 

Malaga (Spain) 406, 41X 

Mklaren lake (Sweden) 4x4 


maine (jrranoe) 133 

Maine State 455 

Majorca (Spain) 407 

Malacca (Straits Settlements) x69^ 

Malaga (Spain) 406, 41X 

Mklaren lake (Sweden) 4x4 

Malay Peninsula (Siam) 403 

Maidive Archipelago (Ceylon) xsa 

Malines (Belgium) 104 

Mallm-ca (Spain) 407 

Malmbhus (Sweden) 4x4 

Malta xia, x6^x 

Bbuxmret el Aziz (Turkey) 414 

Manaqua (Nicaragua) 331, 333 

Manchester (England) 1x8, 140 

Manchester (New Hampshire) 437 

Manchester University (United Kingdom)... 134 
Manchuria xt5, see^ 
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Mandalay (India) zx8» 9g$ 

Mandl State (India) 303 

Manila (Philippine Islands) 461, 46s 

MAN^ISLB of zza, Z44 

Manipur State (India) 303 

MANITOBA, PROVINCB OP *79, *87-8 

^riculture x88 

Arev^nd Population 187 

Capifkl x88 

Commerce x88 

Government 187 

Judicature X87-8 

Legislature X87 

Population and Area 187 

Production and Industry x88 

Towns x88 

Manua Group (Samoan Islands) *64 

Mannheim (^den) >55, *58 

Mannheim Distilct (Baden) *58 

Mansura (Egypt) M3, *30 

Maoris (I 4 ^ew Zealand) 349 

Maps 

Africa 3s 

Asia >4 

Australasia 51 

Balkau Peninsula 4as 

Bengal, Bihar and Assam >76 

Central America 41 

Europe x8 

North America 36 

North Polar Regions 54 

Oceania ^ 53 

South America 44 

South Polar Regions 58 

West Indies 43 

Maracaibo Lake (Venezuela) 468 

Maracaibo, Town (Venezuela) 470 

Marche (France) *35 

Marches (Italy) 308 

Marianne Islands (U.S. A.) 46s 

Maiiannes (Caroline Islands) 964 

Marie Galante (French America) *47 

Marken (Netherlands) 338 

Marquesas (Fiench Pacific) >47 

Marrakesh (Morocco) 335 

Mara (Planets) 8 

Marseilles (France) S4x 

Marshall Islands (Kaiser Wilhelmsland) *64 

Marwar (Jodhpur) State (India) 307 

Maryland State 455-6 

Maseru (Basutoland) xzs, 146 

Mashonaland (Rhodesia) X65-6 

Massachusetts State 456 

Matagalpa (Nicaragua) 351 

Mataria (Egypt)*. a3o 

Matrah (OmaD)i 359 

Mauritania (French West Africa) >44-5 

Mauritius x6x-s 

Hayence (Hesse) 155, >58 

Mayjlower, The (U,8. A,) 441 

Mayotte Islands (Madagascar) a^ 

Mazagan (Morocco) 335 

Mazandaran (Persia) 365 

Mbabane (Swaziland) xza, xyx 

Mecca (Arabia) 70 

MR 0 KLENBURQ-S 09 WERIN, GRAND DUOHT 
OF a4B, 

Mboklhnburo-Strbutz, Grand Duchy 

Iff !?! 

Medina (Arabia)^ ^ 

Medltermnean Drainage (Europe) m 

Meerut (India) xs8, 894, *97 

Meballet el Eubra (Ei^t) nP 


Meiningen (Saxe-Melningen) 

MeJliss or Legislature (Pmia) 

Mekong River (Siam) 

Melbourne (Victoria) 

^elilla (Spain) 

Memphis (U.S. A.) 

Menado (Celebes) 

Menam River (Slam) 

Menufla (Egypt) 

Metjbinez (Mofocco) 

Mercedes (Un^juay) 

Mercury (Planets) 

Merida (Mexico) 

Meroe, Island of (Sudan) 

Merowe (Sudan) 

Meshed (Persia) 

Messenia (Greece) 

Messina (Sicily) 

Mesopotamia (Turkey) 

Meteorological Notes 

Atmosphere, ITie 

Atmospheric Movements 

Ocean Currents 

Rainfall 

Zones 

Metric System (France) 

Metric System Converted to English. 

Metz (Lorraine) 

Mb WAR (Udaipur) State 

Mexico, CSty of 

Mexico, Republic of 

Agriculture 

American Embassy 

Area and Population 

British Legation 

Capital 

Commerae 

Communications 

Debt 

Education 

Finance 

Government 

History 

Judicature 

Language 

Legislature 

Live Stock 

Local Government 

Manufactures 

Mercantile Marine 

^Mines and Minerals 

Ministry 

Monetary System 

Physiography 

President 

Production and Industry 

Religion 

Shipping 

States and Capitals 

Towns 

Weights, Measures and Currency . 

Michigan state 

Middle Congo (French West Africa) . 

Middlesbrough (England) 

Midnight Sun, The (Norway) 

** Mikado," meaning of (Japan), note. 

Milan (Italy) 

Milky Way, The (Stella System) 

BMlwaukee (U.S. A.) 

MinneaiKdls (U.8.A.) 

MlNNBSOTA STAT* 

Minor Planets (P^ets) 

Minsk (Russia) 
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Miiioelon (I^iudi) «47 

Mirafloret (Panama Canal Zone) 463 

HiMiMlppl’MiMOuri (North America) 3§ 

Mfflsnsmra Stati 4S6 

Hl880«mi Statk 4rf 

ll<riblle (Alabama) 4Sf 

Hogadioho (Italian Somaliland) 315 

Mo^ Empire (India) a8o-x 

Mokha (Arabia) 70 

Moldavia (Eumania) « 3 m 

Molucca Archipelago (Temate) 344 

Monaco, Principality op 330 

British Conaulates px 

Monaatir (Tunis) 344 

Monastir (Turkey) 4*4 

Monetary Systems 

Of United Kingdom xao, >34 

Of British Dominiona xao 

Of Other Gountriea (aae concluaion of 
each article). 

Mongalla (Sudan) a3x 

Mongolia »ox-» 

Mongolic Kaoe (Aaia) 30 

Monroe Doctrine (U.S.A^) 44x 

Monrovia (Liberia) 313, 394 

Montserrat (Leeward Islanda) xsx 

Monsoon Area (Asia) 99 

Monsoons (Mef^rological Notes) 15 

Montana State 456-7 

Monte Carlo (Monaco) 330 

Montenegro, Kingdom op 33x-« 

Agriculture 33a 

American Legation 48x 

Area and Population 331 

British Legation 481 

Capital 33s 

Commerce 33* 

Communications 33s 

Debt 33* 

Defence 33* 

Education 33* 

Finance 33* 

Government 33*"* 

Judicature 33* 

Language 33* 

Legislature 33* 

Local Government 33s 

Manufactures 33a 

Ministiy 33s 

Monetary System 33a 

Physiography 331 

Production and Industry 33a 

Baoes and Beliglons 33x 

Shipping 33* 

Soverei^ Euler 33x 

Towns 33a 

War with Tuiicey 331 

Weights. Measures and Currency 33a 

Monterey (Mexico) 3sg 

Monte Video (Uruguay). 466 

Modtpelier (Vermont) 460 

Modtpellier (France) 941 

Montreal (Canada) zz8, 184 

Moon (Solar system) S-6 

MoOTea^(Frenoh Pacific) 947 

Moors, Iiie (Morocco) 333 

Moravia (Austria) 94 

Mom (Greece) aOS 

MOROCCO (French Protectorate) 333>5 

A^nlture 334 

American Consulates Ps 

Area and Population 333 

British Legalkm 

Capital 33S 


Morocco (French Pbotbotorate)— 

Climate 

Commerce 3 

Communications 

Foreign Eesidents A, 

Government ; 

Language 

Live Stock 

Manufacttues .u... 

Mines and Minerals 

Monetary System 

Physiomphy 3 

Production and Industry 

Baoes and Religions 

Spanish possessions 

Towns 

Weights, Measures and Currency 

Morvi State (India) 

Moscow (Russia) 48 

Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua) 

Mos^medes (Angola) 

Mosul ('lurkey) 

Mountains, The Highest 

Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) 

Miilhausen (Reichslaud) 

Miilheim (Prussia). 

Munster Province (Ireland) 

Muhammadan Chronolc^ 

Muhammadans, see C!ontinents & Countries 

Munich (^varia) 955, 

Muni River Settlements (Spain) 

MurCa (Spain) 

Muscat (Oman) 

Muscovy, Tsardom of (Russia) 

Mysore State 303, 


Nabha Stete (India) -. 

Nafud Desert (Arabia) 6$ 

Nagasaki (Japan) 

Nagoya (Japan) 

Nagpur (India) 

Nairobi (British Bast Africa) xxa, 

Namaqualand (German South-West Africa) 
Namur (Belgium) xoo, 

Nan (SUm) 

Nanking (China) 

Nantes (France) 

Napier (New Zealand) 

Naples (Italy) 

Narborough Island (Ecuador) 

Nashville (U.S.A.) 45a, 

Nassau (Bahamas) 145, 

natal, province op 431, 43a. 438> 

Administrator 

Agriculture 

Area and Population 431, 

Capital 

Coloured Population 

Communications 

''Education 434, 

Executive Committee 

Mines and Minerals 

NAtionalities 

Physiography 

Population and Area 431, 

Production and Industry 

University Coll^ 

Zululand 

Nations op Africa 

,, ASIA 
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Nations of K ustralasia 49 

„ Central America 40 

Europe 19 

North America 37 

South America 45 

„ THE World 69-63 

Native States op India *77, 303-307 

Navanip (France) a35 

Navarre (Spain) 406 

Navies of tne World 438 

Nawanagar State (India) 304 

Nawng Chik (Siam) 40a 

Nebraska State ••• • 457 

Neckar District (Wurtteinbeig) as7 

Nedenes (Norway) 354 

Negri Sembilan (Federated JlJalav States) . . 170 

Nejd (Turkish Arabia) 69. 70 

Nelson (New Zealand) . • •• 35® 

Nepal, State op 335-6 

Agriculture 336 

Area and Population .. 335 

Capital .. -336 

Climate 3^ 

Commerce .. 

Communications . •••336 

JjEducation 336 

Finance...*. 336 

Foreign Relations 336 

Government 33f j 

Judicature .... 336 

Languaffe ., .... 33S 

Manufactures . .*336 

Mines and Minerals . . ... 336 

Monetaiy System .... .. ..33® 

Pilroe Minister .... 336 

Physiography . .. • - 33 5-® 

Pi’oductiou and ludustiy 336 

Races and Religions 335 

Sovereign 336 

Towns 336 

Weights, Measuies and Cun ency 336 

Neptune (Planets) xo 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the 337-344 

Agriculture 340 

American Legation 

Area and Population 337 

Births, Deaths and Marriages . ... 337 

Borneo •••34a. 343 

British Legation 481- » 

Capital 34X 

C/el6be8 34a, 343^ 
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Communications . 

Curasao 

Debt 

Defence 

Education 

Emigration 

Finance 


Fisheries 34X 

Government 338^ 

flistorioal Sketch 338-9 

Java 34a-3 

Judicature 339 
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2 Zbc 'ClnfvcrBe. 

By F. W. Henkel, BJL., F.B.A.S. 

For many ages man's conception of the physical Universe was that of a number of spheres, 
all revolving round our own Earth as the centre, — ^the outermost sphere, that of the fixed 
stars," carrying with it those bodies once in 24 hours, whilst several inner spheres cammed the 
Sun, Moon, and the five other star-like bodie^ known as planets (from the Greek rAanin};, a 
wanderer) in somewhat differetit manner. The movement of the outer sphere produced the 
phenomena of the diurnal motion, the rising and setting of the stars, Ac., whilst the motion 
of the inner spheres produced the annual motion of the Sun, the monthlv revolution of the 
Moon, and the peculiar motions of the planets. As time went on and observations became 
more exact, it was found that (especially for these latter) no simple circular motions of 
revolving spheres could satisfactorily account for the apparent irregmarities of the planetary 
movements, which were by no means uniform or directly performed around the Earth. 
Pytha^^oras and a few others among the Greeks favoured the idea that our Earth itself was 
in motion round the “ central fire,” by some identified with the Sun ; but such views gained 
little credence, perhaps from the difiSculty of imagining any motion to the apparently firmly 
fixed Earth with its apparently vast size as compared with the rest of the Universe ; both 
planets and stars being thought to be much nearer (and therefore much smaller^ than we know 
them to be. However, in 1543, Copernicus, in his g^at work, De Revoluttonihus Orbium 
Caelentiumy showed how much more reasonable it is to suppose that our Earth turns round on 
an axis once in 24 hours than that all the distant and unconnected stars should turn round 
it in the same time. He also showed how much more simply and satisfactorily a motion 
of the Earth, and this round the Sun, would account for the apparently complicated motions 
of the planets as seen from our position, their true motions of revolution being inextricably 
mixed up with those due to our change of place. By de/pees his views gained ground, and 
Galileo discovered that the planet Jupiter has bodies moving round it in the same way that 
the latter moves round the Sun, and that the Sun and some of the planets, at least, also 
rotated on their axis in a similar manner to that ascribed to our own Earth ; whilst the 
researches of Kepler immensely strengthened thaiarguments in favour of the Copemican 
theory, and Newton showed that the very same cause whereby a stone falls to the ground 
also supplied the motive power for the planetary motions. Thus was established the helio- 
centric system (^Xkw, the Sun), in which the Sun is centre, around which move the Earth 
I and the five planets known to the ancients : Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, the 
Moon being a secondary planet or satellite moving round the Earth and accompanying it in 
its journey round the Sun, Our Earth thus became reduced to the rank of a planet, attended 
by the faithful Moon. Jupiter was early found by Galileo to possess four satellites (and 
I more have since been discovered), and some years after satellites of Saturn were also detected. 

iSolar 38gtm, 

It would be going beyond the limits of space at our disposal to enter into a discussion 
of the reasoning whereby it has been shown that the Sun is more than a million times 
larger than our own Earth, and is situated at a distance so great that an express train 
travelling continuously night and day, at a speed of 50 miles per hour, would take more 
than 200 years to complete the journey (93,oc»,cxx> miles) ; but the results depend upon 
measurements, the same in kind as, though much more delicate in detail than, those 
employed in trigonometrical surveying upon the Earth’s surface (measurement of base lines 
and reading off of angles), and are no more doubtful than the geometrical theorems of 
Euclid. By such methods it has also been shown that the Moon, whose apparent size 
to our eyes does not differ much from that of the Sun, is in reality much smaller, and is 
distant not more than 250,000 miles from us, being our nearest neighbour in space. ^ The 
other planets known to the ancients, as well as two discovered in more recent times 
since the invention of the telescope (Uranus and Neptune), move in paths round the Sun 
not differing much from circles, whilst the Moon, as already said, is a satellite of the 
Earth ; Mars has two moons ; Jupiter eight ; Saturn nine at least, and a system of rings ; 
Uranus four ; and Neptune one, so far as known at present (1912). In addition to these, the 

'* Ax^^uments whereby the Earth’s motion is supported. The stars are at great, almost iucal- 
oulable, distances, and we sizes of many of them are vastly meater than that of our own Sun, 
which is much laiiger than the Earth. Is it more likely that aU these mighty globes move round 
our small one at incalculable speeds aid in the same time, or that the Earth turns once round in sa 
hours? The Bun and planets are seen to be in rotation, why not therefore the Earth? The 
admission of the Barth's annual motion round the Sun enables us to ^ve a simple account of the 
apparently complicated movements of the planets, whilst there are other phenomena discovered 
during the last two centuries which admit of no intelligible explanation save that afforded by this 
motion. 
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major j^lsnets, there are a great onmber of mnch smaller bodies, sometimes known as the. 
planetoids or asteroids, over 700 of which have been detected up to the present, and tilie I 
nnmber discovered each year shows no sign of falling off. These bodies are nearly all 
found at diinbances from the Sun between those of Mars and Jupiter, one or two occasionally 
wprShching nearer to the Sun than the former and a few being more remote than the latter. 
Ine comets are erratic bodies of extreme lightness and often of enormous size, which appear 
from time to time, blaze forth with great brilliancy when near the Sun and then gradually 
disappear, often receding to distances far greater than that of the most remote pUnet, but 
becoming invisible, even in the most^powerful telescope, long before they reach the limits of 
our planeta^ system. A few of these bodies return at more or less regular intervals, and 
the well-known comet of Halley, whose recent visit must be familiar to idmost every reader, 
is perhaps the most remarkable of these. Another comet of great interest to the astronomer 
bears the name of Enckd, the astronomer who first predicted its return ; and though by no 
means a conspicuous or brilliant object, j^et as it would appear that it is getting gradually 
nearer the Sun at each return, the question has been raised whether it may not some day 
be precipitated upon the latter. Many comets (though by no means all) when brightest, 
possess tails,’* which are formed from emanations (mainly) as though repelled from the 
Sun, some of this matter being ultimately lost to the comet. There appears to be a very 
intimate connexion between such cofuetary matter and what are commonly known as 
shooting stars,” the latter being probably nothing more or less than the debris of comets, 
some of Ilyich may have entirely broken up into swarms of meteors or shooting stars. At 
times our own Earth encounters a number of these bodies, and we get a display of celestial 
fireworks.” Such matter is in all probability largely dispersed throughout the system, and 
the separate particles revolve as independent planetnles ” in orbits round the Sun. It must 
be mentioned, however, that only a few of the known meteor showers have been certainly 
identified with known comets. This is not surprising, for the latter are probably as 
numerous ut pieces in oceano Tas the fish in the sea), a saying attributed to Kepler 300 years 
ago, and the few hundred whose appearance has been recorded are probably only a small 
fraction of their total number. ^7 

Over and above the Sun, planets, satellites, comets, and meteors comprising the solar 
^stem of which our Earth is a member, there is the mysterious appearance known as ^e 
Zodiacal Light and the closely connected Gegenschein.” The Zodiacal Light may be seen 
(in England and Europe generally) in the evenings of early spring and the mornings of 
autumn as a lenticular or conical-shaped light extending obliquely upwards from the 
horizon. Many theories as to its true nature have been advanced from time to time, but 
the one most favoured by astronomers generally, regards it as com^sed of meteoric matter 
surrounding the Sun, and extending nearly or quite as far as the ^rth, though some have 
thought it to be a ring surrounding the Moon, and yet others think it to be a purely 
atmospheric and terrestrial phenomenon. The origin of the bright, usually oval, patch of 
light sometimes seen at night, which is situated in exactly the opposite part of the sky to 
the Sun’s place, and is hence known as the ** Gegenschein” (counter-glow), is not less 
uncertain tl^n that of the Zodiacal Light, some have even been inclined to regard it as a 
kind of luminous tail ” to our planet I Mr. Innes, of Johannesburg, has suggested that 
this phenomenon is doe to the repulsion of meteorites by the Earth and Sun, which thus 
produces in the opposite part of, the sky a faint tail less extensive than that of a comet, 
but bright enough to be visible on a dark night. 

We have thus very briefly indicated the princip^ objects which are known to make up 
our own Solar System^ but a somewhat more detailed account of the more interesting of 
these bodies (to us as inhabitants of the Earth, at least) may next be desirable before we 
proceed to the consideration of other suns and systems. 

THE EARTH. 

Our own Earth, as the standpoint whence we view the rest of the Universe, our ** common 
mother,” is necessarily the first object for our contemplation. A knowledge of its true size, 
shape, and motions is of course essential as a first step towards ascertaining the scale on 
which the Universe is built, and learning how to discriminate betw^n the app^nt and real 
motions of the various objects external to it. Though the most joimitive nations probably 
regarded our planet as of the form of an extended flat plane or disc, with <*the River 
Oceanus flowing all round it,” yet very early observations served to correct these primitive 
notions. Thales, of Miletus, who flourished ” about 600 B.C., showed that the Earth’s true 
form is very nearly that of a sphere or globe, and the arguments used by him and later Greek 
astronomers are as valid now as they were then, and are practically the same as those given 
in all geogxi^icai works, to prove the Earth’s rotundity* We know, however, that our 
EarUi, though very nearly, is not tmxAly spherical— in fact, "every schoolboy” is familiar 
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with the statement that it,is flattened like an orange ; but this is an exaggeration, for were 
an exact model of it made" to scale, the nicest eye could scarce detect the difference from a 
perfect sphere. The long^t (equatorial) diameter has a length of 7,926 miles, whilst the 
shortest (polar, around which it rotates) is 7,899 miles, a difference of about i part in 300. 
A model globe 30 inches in longest diameter would have its shortest diameter less tha& this 
by ^ inch only or 29^ inch. Of course, the^ inequalities of its surface, seven-tenths water 
luad three-tenths land, the latter diversified by mountain, plain and vallej^, <&c., also prevent 
the form from being that of an exact geometrical solid, but the height of the highest 
mountains (^under 6 miles), and the deptl^ of the deepest parts of the ocean (probably rather 
more than this), bear an even smaller pro^rtion to the whole size of the Earth than does the 
polar flattening. The branch of astronomy dealing more especially with determinations of 
the exact size and dimensions of our planet is known as Greodesy (( 5 reek yr}, the Earth), and 
the researches of geodesists have shown that, though a closer approximation to the true 
shape is given by the oblate spheroid, having a longer and a shorter diameter, round the 
latter of which it turns (the two ends of this diameter being the North and South Poles), 
yet even this form is not strictly that of our Earth, and so some prefer to use the term 
“ geoid.” Seven-tenths of its surface is covered by water, and over all is the atmosphere 
of mixed gases called the air. 

The Earth tnming continually round in a direction from West to East this motion is the 
cause of day and night (the apparent movement of the heavenly bodies, the rising and setting 
of the Sun, Moon and Stars), and being completed in a day is thus called the diurnal motion. 
In addition to this, as we have already stated, the Earth moves round the Sun, one revolution 
being completed in a year. We observe this latter as an apparent motion of the Sun in the 
opposite direction, and in our latitudes the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn and winter 
are a consequence of the varying presentment of our planet towards the central body. 

The exact time of the earth’s diurnal motion (rotation) is 23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds 
of ordinary time, and this is what is known as a sidereal day, since at the end of this 
interval every star has the same position in the sky as it had at the beginning. This we see 
is slightly shorter than the ordinary day of tweaJty-four hours, and the reason for this 
difference" is contained in the second (annual) motion. The earth rotating causes every star 
(and the Sun) to move apparently in the opposite direction. As however in addition it is 
always moving round the Sun, at the end or one rotation it will not be exactly in the same 
position with regard to the latter, but requires a little longer time to be so. The Sun 
apparently moving from East to West, having in addition a smaller backward motion, will 
take a little longer time toj^rform the circle of the heavens than will a star possessing only 
the one motion forward. The earth traverses its path round the Sun in about 365^ days, in 
which time it makes one more revolution with regard to the stars than it does relatively to 
^e Sun, thus the number of sidereal days in the year is one more than the number of mean 
solar days, so that one sidereal day = ^ solar day or 23 h. 56m. 4s. When it was thought 
that the Sun moved round the Earth it was at first supposed that this annual path was a circle, 
the ]^rth being at the centre, but it was found that the time from the vernal equinox to the 
autumnal (Mar. 21 to Sept. 23) was longer than the time from the autumnal to the vernal 
(Sept. 23 to Mar. 21), and supposing the motion to be uniform it was concluded that the 
Earth could not be quite at the centre, but a little to one side, eccentric. When the telescope 
was invented and brought into use in Astronomy, exactly three centuries ago, it became 
possible to measure the (angular) diameter of the Sun : this was found to be greater in 
January than in July, showing that we are nearer to the Sun at the former than at the latter 
time. [To those who living m Northern latitudes may think it strange that we should be 
nearer to the Sun in their winter than in their summer, it may be well to point out that this 
difference is not great, and though in London we are nearer to the Sun on January i than 
on July I, yet on the former day the Sun is only above the horizon for less than seven hours 
and never rises more than 15°, one sixth of the distance from the horizon to the point over- 
head, and so even at mid- 4 ay is low down in the sky, whilst on the latter date the Sun is 
above the horizon for more than 16 hours out of the 24 and reaches an elevation of more thim 
60^. This is far more eflicient than the slight increase of heat due to greater nearness.] 
Kepler showed that the true form of the earth’s path is not a circle but a curve of oval kind, 
technically known as an ellipse, not differing much in appearance from a circle for the 
l^rth ana most of the larger planets of the Solar System. Thus every planet has a least 
and a greccUtt distance from the Sun. 

' THE SUN. 

The Sun^ which is the central body of our system, its Ruler, light, fire and life,” is a 
globe 860,000 miles in diameter, ki volume and cubic contents more than 1,000,000 times as 
wxge as &e Earth, and exceeds by several hundred times the combined materials of all the j 
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rest. Though the source of all light and heat for its planets, its surface is by no means 
umformly bright, the outer portions being only about half as bright as the inner part. Seen 
under a low magni^ing power (with proper precaution^ such as suitable dark glasses, drc.), 
» ‘ 4 ts surface looks like rough drawii^ paper.** Here and there are commonly to be found 
much darker, almost black, markings usually^ircular or oval in form known as spots,” 
but the number and size of these varies greatly from time to time. They appear to be 
cavitiM or depressions below the general light-giving surface, or photosphere as it is 
called" and are always found in one or other of try) regions not far north or south of the 
Solar equator. In general they are most numerous at intervals of about ii years or so, 
though the interval is sometimes as much as ic or i6 years, and at others as little as 
8 years intervenes between one spot “maximum” and the next. Many theories as to a 
possible connexion between sunspots and “weather changes ” (rain, temperature, &c.) upon 
our own Earth have been broached from time to time, but so far the evidence is not 
conclusive as to any such relation. Though the spots are certainly cooler and less luminous 
than the general surface of the Sun, yet their total area is very small in comparison 
with the latter, and since their presence indicates a disturbed condition of atfairs on the 
Sun it is impossible to say whether the Sun is hotter or colder at the time of a sunspot 
maximum than at other times. There is however an undoubted connexion between the 
frequency of sunspots and the Aurora Borealis or Australis and other manifestations of 
terrestrial magnetism.* To the Sun’s radiant energy (heat and light) almost all activity 
on our planet is more or less directly due, so that we may well be called “ Children 
of the Sun ” in more senses than one. In addition to the spots are also to be found the 
faculae^ seen generally as bright streaks near the edge of the photosphere, but by no 
means confined thereto. These appear to be elevations above the general surface, and are 
perhaps most abundant near the spot regions. Above the (luminous) photosphere is a rejgion 
known as the chromosphere (or sierra), so called because at the times of total solar eclipse, 
when alone it is visible to the unaided eye, it is seen of a bright red colour Or. 

colour). In it are to be found the prominences or “coloured flames’* as they are some- 
times called, from their resemblance in form thereto, and out and beyond the chromosphere 
and its prominences lies the corona or “glory,” a mysterious halo of light seen only at the 
rare moments of total eclipse. It is more especially for the purpose of examimng and 
studying the corona that Eclipse expeditions have been sent from time to time into 
distant lands, when an eclipse is about to take place. By means of the instrument 
known as a spectroscope, which consists essentially of a prism or battery of prisms (or a 
diffraction grating, ruled with many thousands of fine lines to the inch) by comparison 
with the light given by terrestrial substances and sunlight it has been ascertained that 
many of the elements known to us on the earth are also present in the Sun ; for instance 
iron, calcium, hydrogen and sodium are there, whilst other familiar elements are absent or 
have not yet been detected. Within the last few years an element first detected on the Sun 
and hence named “ helium ” (from the Greek the Sun) has been discovered existing in 
small quantities on our own Earth ; it is a product of the disintegration of radium. By the 
help of the spectrosco^ the chromosphere and its prominences may be studied at other 
times than those of eclipse, notwithstanding that the faintness of their light renders them 
invisible to the eye at the telescope, but as already said no method has yet been discovered 
<xf examining the corona, except when it is seen during a total eclipse of the Sun, the general 
light of the Sun being cut off, its feebler luminosity then becomes visible. 

THE MOON. 

The Moon (brother or sister of the Sun in various ancient mythologies) next calls for our 
attention. It is an object of profound interest to every human being, and though inferior 
in lustre to the Sun, from its much greater proximity to us^t appears little, if at all, smaller 
in size. In reality, it is in diameter only about ^ that of the Sun (2,160 miles), but its 
mean distance from the earth is only 240,000 miles, instead of 93,000,00a Its very evident 
change of place amongst the stars (noticeable by the unaided eye after a few hours only), 
its changes of appearance or phases, and the markings (“face in the Moon **) on its surface, 
must have early attracted the attention of star-gazers, and it is not improbaole that the first 
astronomical observations ever made by man hiS reference to one or other of these points. 
Its surface is diversified with features, some of which are quite easily visible to the unaided 
e^e, and even as seen through a small telescope the variety of detail is such as to make it 
me most beautiful of all celestial objects. Some of the early Greeks, the modern Persians 
(as r^ted by Humboldt), and many uninformed persons in more chnlised countries, have 
imagined that the Lunar features, that make up the so-called “face in the Moon,** are the 
reflection of theHetails of our own Earth’s suriace. They are in reality quite differentj as 
the smallest comparison will show. Instead of oceans and con^nents, mountain chains, 
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rivers, islands, Ac., we hare on the Moon great plains (formerly called seas), a few mountain 
ranges, countless great craters, some of them resembling rohumie cones such as Vesuvius, 
but on a much larger scale, many deep, narrow, crooked valleys, known as rills,’* half 
a mile or so wide and often hundreds oil miles long, and lastly the light-coloured strike or « 
**rayB*’ which radiate from some of the craf^ formations, sometimes extending for many 
miles, passing across mountain and valley, and sometimes throvah crater without change 
in width. These latter are best seen at or near the time of Full Moon, the craters, Ac., 
when the Moon is near the First or Last^Quarters. The resemblance in appearance between 
the lunar craters and terrestrial volcanic formation has led to the idea tl^t riiese are the 
remains of former volcanic action on the Moon, but such air and water aa the Moon may 
once have had has disappeared, and she is now a dead world.” Turning round our earth 
in an average period of about 27^ days, during which the latter is all the while moviim 
round the Sun, the Moon does not recover its original position with remd to this body till 
about 2 days longer, the lunar or ‘‘ synodic” month being 29^ days (cl. sidereal and solar 
days). Thus the interval from New Moon to New Moon has the latter value, for the Moon, 
itself being non-luminous, shines by light received from the Sun. The various phases. New 
Moon, First Quarter, Full Moon, last Quarter, arise from less or more of the illuminated 
side of the Moon being turned towards us during the course of the month. Mainly by the 
difference of attraction which the Moon exerts upon the waters of our glob e, and the solid 
land beneath, arise the tides, though the Sun, too, has an influence. When the Sun and 
Moon act together we have the laigest or Spring tides, when they act in op^sition we 
have the Neap tides, or smallest. The former occur at times of New and Full Moon, 
when the Earth, Sun and Moon are nearly in one line, the latter at First and Last 
Quarters, when their directions are furthest apart. The Moon turns once round upon itself 
in the same time that it takes to move round the Earth, hence it is that we see in general 
always the same hemisphere of our satellite, but as the motion of rotation is uniform, whilst 
in its movement round the Earth its speed varies somewhat, we at one time see a little over 
the western edge, at another time a little more of the eastern, whilst part of the western side 
is invisible, and so in all we may see at one time or another about 59 per cent, of tiie Moon’s 
sur^e, the rest being always invisible. When, in its path round the Earth, which is not 
all of it on the same level (or plane) as that of the Earth round the Sun, the Moon comes 
directly between the Earth and the Sun, there results a Solar Eclipse ; if it pass behind the 
Earth into the shadow cast by the latter, we have a Lunar Eelmse. Eclipses of the Sun 
may be total (sometimes annular) or partial ; the former if the Moon be not far from its 
least distance from the Earth and pMS centrally over the Sun. If, however, the Moon be 
at its greatest distance from the Earth, its apparent diameter is then slightly less than that 
of the Sun, so that even if it pass centrally over the Sun it will at no time completely cover 
the latter, but there will be left a ring or annulus ” of the Sun uneclipsed. Owing to the 
really small size and comparative nearness of the Moon^ a total eclipse as such is only 
visible over a limited area ; outside of this limited r^on it is seen as a partial eclipse, and, 
again, no eclipse at all is visible for places further off. ^ Thus, the eclipse of April 17, 1912, 
was only total for a few seconds, as seen from some places in Portugal, whilst in Northern 
France and England generally it was a large partial eclipse. Eclipses of the Moon, on the 
other hand, are visible wherever the Moon is above the horizon. It may be as well to 
mention that eclipses of the Sun take place only at the time of New Moon ; eclipses of the 
Moon occur at Full Moon. In a total eclipse of the Moon, the latter rarely becomes quite 
invisible^ but usually shines with a dull, reddish colour, like the tints of sunset intensifled, 
due to light received from the Earth’s atmosphere. A total eclipse of the Sun affords 
a unique opportunity of beholding certain features of the latter (the chromosphere and 
corona) which are ordinarily too faint to be visible when the rest of the Sun is giving forth 
its light to our air. 

THE PLANETS. 

Mercury.*— Mercury is the nearest of all the planets to the Sun, its mean distance 
being only three-eighths that of our own Earth. Its place in the sky is always quite near 
to the Sun, so that it is stated that Copernicus, whose name we have already mentioned, 
never once saw it. At times, however, it rises about an hour and a half before the Sun, uid 
may be seen glittering in the east at sunrise ; at other times Mercu^ sets sufficiently long 
after to be seen as a conspicuous object in the west at evening. To the ancient Greeks u 
was brilliant enough to be known by the name of h ** the sparkling one.” Witii 

the tdeseope provided with graduated circles, of course, no great difficulty is experienced in 
ffnding it, even in da3rtime, when not too near the Sun. Being opaque and shining only by 
reflected sunlight, it presents phases like our own Moo^ showing the crescent and the othtt 
well-known forms pf la(^. At rare intervals it may be seen as a minute bla<flt 
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spot* crossing the Sun’s disc, such a phenomenon being known as a transit of tfercnry. 
It completes one revolution round the Sun in 88 days, so that its year is less than thrira 
of onr months long. On the other hand, from certain pecnliarities of the markings 
occasionally seen upon its surface, it has been supposed that, like onr own Moon, it 
tam% once round on itself in the same peri^ of ^ da^, so that its day and year are 
of the same length, one hemisphere bemg*in perpetual sunlight, the other always in 
darkness, except for the faint light received from the other planets and the stars. The 
earlier Italian observers with the telescope, however, considered the period of rotation to 
be much shorter than this, only a few minute%over 24 hours. Some markings upon 
its have been thought to indicate the presence of fairly high mountains, and 

bright spots somewhat like the polar (snow) caps of Mars have been reported, though it 
seems difficult to imagine the presence of snow on a body receiving a seven-fold greater 
intensity of light and heat than we do, whilst this is perhaps not much mitigated by the 
presence of a somewhat rare atmosphere. Its distance from the Sun varies considerably, 
from about 29,cx>o,ooo miles when nearest to over 43,000,000 miles when furthest. So frr 
as is known. Mercury is unattended by any Moon or satellite, though this want is to some 
ig^tent made up for by the planet Venus when nearest. 

• t Venus, the next planet in our system, is in many ways an interesting object, yet 
ednsidering its comparative nearness we Tmow very little about the physical conditions 
prevailing upon it. It moves in an almost circular path at a distance of 67,000,000 miles 
from the Sun, and takes 225 days to go once over this orbit. Its day, or period of rotation, 
is probably not far short of 23^ hours, though some have supposed that like the Moon and 
perhaps Mercury, Venus too completes one rotation in the period of its revolution, or in 
other, words its pear consists of one day. In size Venus is larger than Mercury, beii^ 
7,700 miles in diameter, a little less than our own Earth, which planet it resembles in 
more respects than one, for which reason it has been somenmes ‘called ** the Earth’s twin 
sister.” Though nearer to the Sun than we are, the light and heat received must be 
considerably mitigated by the presence of a dense cloud-laden atmosphere, so that the 
writer is of opinion that notwithstanding that much has been written and discussed with 
regard to the habitability of Mars and little with regard to Venus, the probabilities in favour 
of the latter planet being inhabited by beings not very dissimilar from ourselves are at 
least as great as if not greater than those for the former (Mars). Venus, like Mercury, 
possesses no Moon or attendant, so far as known, but the absence of a Moon is made 
up for by the presence of our own: Earth, which must shine with a brilliancy, for any 
possible inhabitants, much greater than Venus ever affords to us. Tet at times, when 
at its greatest brightness, Venus seen in a crescent form (by the help of a small telescope) 
may in the absence of the Sun and Moon be bright enough to cause opaque objects to cast 
distinct shadows. It is sometimes visible in broad dayli^t, even near noon-day, and it is 
recorded that Napoleon, shortly after his return from Egypt, noticing the Parisians gazing 
at the planet, seen not &r from the Sun, audaciously deeUred it to be the star of his destiny. 
Extensive series of observations made under favourable conditions in Italy and elsewhere 
have revealed the presence of darkish markings, possible seas and continents ; high 
mountains and polar snows have been suspected, and a map of Venus was even made by 
Bianchini. Like the Moon and Mercury, Venus shining by reflected sunlight presents 
phases, due to the fact that more or less ot its illuminated surface is turned towaras os at 
different times ; unlike the Moon, however, Venus when full is not at its brightest owing 
to its distance from the Earth being then greatest, and consequently it is seen as a smaU 
round disc, whilst when in its crescent form it is almost at its nearest to us and so appem 
considerably larger. It thus appears at its greatest brilliancy when its form is like 
that of the Moon about 3 or 4 days **old.” At times, part of the dark portion of the 
planet’s disc seems to be faintly illuminated ** in a manner recalling the Aurora Borealis,” 
not to be accounted for by reflection. On rare occasions, p^ing directly between the 
Sun and Earth it is seen as a round black spot crossing the Bun’s face, and a Transit of 
Venus takes place, but the next occurrence of this phenomenon will not nappen till the 
year aco^.( Such transits were formerly considered to afford very good opportunities for 
determimng the distances of the Sun and the planet respectivdy from the Earth, but 
long before the next transit other and better methods will have given more satisfactory 
results than any which can be obtained in this way. Venus at such times being con- 
siderably nearer to the Earth than the Son, is seen from different r^ons of the Earth 
wr<^ctea upon d^ermt parti of tha i 9 im, and by carefully noti^ the different times taken 
to cross the latter it became possible to asocrtain the abscdute distances of these bodies from 
tiie Earth and each otiher. 

Next in order of distance from the Son comes the Earth with its satellite the Moon, 
already considered/ . 
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Mabs, a ruddy globe, revolves at a distance of about 141,000,000 miles from the Sim, 
rather more than half as far i^ain as tiie Earth. It has a diameter of about ^200 miles, 
and takes 687 days to ^iform one levolntion, Ipning once round on its axis in 24 hoars 
37 minutes, about 40 minutes longer than the time required by our ovm Earth to perform 
a similar motion. It is attended by two small moons or satellites, which wereeonly 
discovered as recently as 1877 by Professor Asaph Hall at Washington with -toe mat 
a6-inch telescope of the Naval Observatory. The inner one is at a distance of only ^out 
6.000 miles from the centre of the planet (or less than 4,000 miles from its surface), 1^ its 
“month” is but 7^ hours long, so that^t rises in the met and sets in toe eoit for any 
possible inhabitants of that planet. The outer satellite rises in the east and sets in toe 
west, but its orbital motion in toe oppoiite direction is so nearly equal to the effect of toe 
diurw motion toat it is nearly 132 hours between rising and set^ng. Very early in the 
application of toe telescope to Astronomy it was discovered that the sur&ce of Mars is 
diversified with a number of markings, which are commonly known by toe names of 
continents and seas. There are also to be seen near toe poles of each hemisphere white 
spots much brighter than the rest of the planet ; toese probably consist of snow and ice, 
since they increase at the time of winter and diminish during the summer of eadi region. 
There appear also to be a great number of very long, narrow, dark streaks ; these are kiMwn 
as “canMs,” crossing both continents and seas. Occamon^y some of toese streaks are 
seen double—two parallel streaks are seen instead of one. The nature of these “canals” 
is still very uncertain, some observers failing to see them, and in consequence almost , 
denpng their existence, others regarding them as perhaps purely optical effects, othera 
again seeing in them artificial constructions, the work of Martian engineers, who by theif 
means convey water from the polar regions towards the drier equatorial districts. Along these 
canals luxuriant vegetation is thought to grow, and this forms a band on each side, of 
sufficient widto to be visible in the telescope, though the canals themselves are probably too 
narrow to be seen at all at our distance. As is well known, much controversy hM arisen as 
to whether the planet is inhabited or no, but the evidence we as yet possoss is certainly insnffi> 
cient to enable us to decide one way or the other. Ait and water, land and sea, certainly exist, 
but the conditions of temperature prevail^ are probably so far different from any with which I 
we are familiar that it is difficult to imagine how beings orffonieed like ourtdvet could endure j 
such a rigorous climate. 'At the distance of Mars the Sun imparts less than half the light 
and heat given to corresponding areas on the Earth, and this is not much bettered by toe very j 
thin atmosphere ; but there is no reason why rational beings of an altogether different type j 
should not exist on this planet. On our own Earth seven-tentos of the surface is covered by 
sea, but on Mmb there seems to be a much greater proportion of land, perhaps one-half. 

BiHnob Planets. — ^The hundreds of small planets circulating round toe Sun, which are 
found at distances from the latter between those of Mars and of Jupiter, are none of them 
more than 300 miles in diameter, if so much, and toe total quantity of material in all put 
together does not perhaps amount to one-quarter of toat of our own Barth. One of them, 
Veeta, is just visible to the unaided eye of a keen-sighted person, when it is nearest to the I 
Earth. Unlike the larger planets, many of these b^ies move round the Sun in paths liy ^ 
no means circular but distinctly oval, and they oonsequmitly vary very much in them 
distances from the Sun and Earth at different tiniM, when near^ toe latter. One of these, 
to which toe name of £ros (toe Greek Cupid) hat been given, at times approaches toe Earth 
nearer than any other celestial body except the and advantage has been taken of this 

circumstance to ascertain with considerable accuiacy the distance in miles of our Earth 
and the other planets from the Sun, or what is tecimically called tiie Sun's parallax (toe I 
apparent change of position in an object, due to toe ohanj^ of place of an obiWver, being 1 
g^ter as the object is nearer, is of course then more easy to measure). So soon as toe 
distance of any one planet from toe Sun is aocnxately known, we have the meams of 
ascertainiDg the distance of every other, for there is a relation between the time of 
revolution of any planet and its distance from toe Sun, known as Kepler's thsrd law 
(“ eqwree of penodie times of any planets are as toe cuhe$ of their mean dustanoe from the 
Snn'^') ; since the periods are known with great accuney from long series of observations 
we are tons able to ascertain their distances. Of course, In practice toe method is by no 
means so simple as may appear from tiiis brief statement, but toe principle on which it 
depends is not difficult to u^erstsnd. 

JuFXTKE. — We now come to the giant planet of the solar system, Jupiter, whose diameter 
is nearly eleven times that of the fartii ; toough only one-thousandth of the Sun, it never* 
toelMS exceeds in bulk sU the other planets put together. Taking nearly 12 years to 
pe^orm one revolution rbund the central orb, at a distonce of about 480,000,000 miles, he 
I turns once round on his own axis in less than 10 hours, so that his year contains thousand 
of his days. That his shape is by no means circular, but distincuy oval, is evident fsem 
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Nbptthe. — Calculations made by Leverrier and Adams resulted in the prediction of the 
existence of a new and unknown outer planet, and search being made for it in the sky 
resulted in the detection of Neptune, whose distance from the Sun is 30 times that of our 
Earth. Neptune takes 164 years to complete one revolution in its mighty orbit ; lij^le if 
anythii^ is known as to the physical appearanoe of its surface.^ It possesses one sat^lite^ 
wmch is perhaps larger than our own Moon in size, though its great distance prevents 
its being seen except with powerful telescopes. B^ond Neptune no other planet is 
certainly known to exist, though search has been made for such bodies from time to tihtie. 

Comets. — Many of the comets, how#/er, recede to far greater distances from the Sun, 
but are only seen when at their nearest, when they sometimes come much nearer to him 
than tLDV planet. For instance, a comet which appeared in 1680, and which is sometimes 
called Newton’s comet, passed so close to the Sun as almost to have grazed his surface and 
certainly went through part of the outer envelope kno^ as the corona” ; and the great 
comet of 1882 must Imve done the same. Both these bodies however will go far beyond the 
distance of Neptune before returning, and will not again be in our vicinity for thousands of 
years. A few comets, however (of which Encke’s comet is one), return regularly every k or 
6 years or so, and are never much further than Jupiter when most distant from the Sun. 
All comets appear to be losing material by repulsion from the Sun, especially when 
nearest the latter, and this material is for the most part not again recovered. Though 
comets are often very large bodies in point of size, some having been much bigger than 
the Sun itself, and having tails millions of miles long, yet the material of wmch they 
are composed is of such excessive rarity that the residmd gas in an exhausted vacuum tul^ 
is much denser, and the faintest stars are easily visible through every part even of the 
‘‘head.” But little is as yet certainly known as to the nature and cause of luminosity of 
these bodies, though many theories of cometary phenomena have been propounded from 
time to time. 

Cte Stellar Sfi*<teni. 

Lying far beyond the outermost range of the most remote comet revolving round the Sun 
are the “ fixed stars,” other Suns than ours. So vast is the distance that separates us from 
even the nearest of these bodies, that the mere number of miles fails to convey any meaning. 
Light travelling at a speed of 186,000 miles per second requires not less than 4 years to 
reach us from the nearest star, so that we see it, not as it is now, but as it was four years ago I 
Though it is well-known that most, if not all, the stars are in rapid motion, at sj^eds to be 
counted by miles per second, yet the general a$pect of the sky as seen now scarcely differs 
from what its appearance must have been 3,000 years ago, so great are the celestial distances. 
One or two stars, e.y., Arcturus and Sirius^ two of the brightest^ would be seen to have sensibly 
changed their place with regard to their neighbours, were it possible for one of the old Chaldean 
astronomers to gaze once more upon the sky, but the vast majority of these bodies would 
be seen sensibly the same in position, though perhaps more would have changed somewhat 
in colour and brightness. Hence the name of “ fixed stars,” though the refin^ instruments 
of modem astronomy have shown that this is a misnomer, and that minute and measurable 
changes, “proper motions,” do take place. Halley, whose name is familiar to most in 
connexion with his well-known comet, was one of the earliest to detect some of these 

S r motions,” and Herschel, more than a hundred years ago, not only made the 
i discovery that our own Sun, too, is in motion, but estimated the amount and 
n of this motion. The Sun, carrying with him our Earth and the other planets, is 
moving towards a part of the sky not far from the direction in which the bright star Vega 
lies, ^th a motion which for the present we must regard as rectilinear, though it maybe | 
only a small part of a mighty orbit described round some huge central body, the centre of | 
gravity of the stellar Universe. ^ i 

Such stars as we see are of very varying brightness, and arc conventionally divided into 
“ magnitudes ” ; the first magnitude containii^ the most brilliant, the sixth, those only just 
visibm to the eye of a keen-sighted person. The distances of only a few are known, even 
approximately, a Centaurij a star of the first magnitude, is the nearest and 61 Cygni of the 
B&th magnitude (a double star) comes next. Sirius, one of the next nearest, is the brightest 
of all, but several other very faint stars are much nearer than some of the brighter ones. 
Thus we see that magnitude is no certain test of nearness, but that the stars reallv “ dito 
much in glory,” many being much larger than our Sun and many a great deal smaller.* 


* Siriui, the brightest of all the stars, is peihaps not more than three times as remote as the 
nearest, whilst <ktnipue, the next brightest star in the sky, is so immeasurably remote that all 
efforts io ascertain its ezisteiioe have as yet been uniuocessluL Sirius emits as times as much 
lisbt as our own Sun, but Canopus must be many times brighter still. 
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Double Stabs. — ^AU over the skv there are to be found stars which, apparently single 
to the naked eye, are found by the telescope to be double, and in some cases three or more 
stars art teen close tog^ether. Some of these bodies are only apparently near together, being 
Hen in tin same directtofiy and perhaps Very far from each other, but the great majority <3 
these are not merely optically but really connected. They revolve round one another (or 
I rathe#, round a i^int lying between them, th^ common centre of mass or gravity) in oval 
orbits, usually differing considerably from cirAes. 

Unlike our own system, a pi^ominant Sun with much smaller planets, we have here two 
(or nearly equal self-lnminous suns in motion, thus formi^ a system of a higher 
order. The star a Centavriy already referred to, js a system of this kind, also 6i Cy^iy 
the next nearest star known, the components of these ‘^binaries*’ being of not very dis- 
similar maj^tudes. There are also systems of three, four or more stars thus connected, 
forming trmary (3), quaternary (4) stars, Sic.y and the members of these systems are often of 
different colours, the contrast of colour rendering them most beautiful objects. A yet more 
remarkable* phenomenon is that known as ^‘star drift” Five of the brighter stars in the 
well-known Plough,” together with several other stars situated further off in the sky, ! 
appear to be moving in common towards some remote centre, and though they are connected I 
in this way they are probably as far apart from one another as any of them are from us. | 
Professor Boss’s ** moving cluster” in Taurus is another example. A few clusters of stars, 
such as the well-known Pleiades group, are visible as such without telescopic aid. but 
numbers of such objects have been discovered since the days of Galileo, as well as cloud- 
like, more or less bright, patches of light, commonly known as nebulae (Latin, nubesy a 
cloud ; Greek, vt^n) from their appearance. To the naked eye, the Pleiades group consists 
of 6 members or so (one, the lost Pleiad,” is said to have been seen by the ancients, and 
has since become invisible, though even now some persons can see xo or 12), but a small 
telescope shows many more, and recent photographs have revealed the presence of 
thousand Sy as well as patches of misty “ nebulosity.” It seems probable that the whole 
group forms a mighty system of its own, most of the members revolving round or near the 
central star, Alcyone* Other well-known clusters are the PraesepCy or Beehive in Cancer, a 
beautiful globular cluster near the star «f Centauriy the cluster in Perseus, (fee. 

The Milky Wat. — The great luminous band stretching all across the sky, and known 
as the Milky Way, consists of stars “ scattered in millions like glittering dust,” and to this 
in all probability all the countless stars we see, including our own Sun, belong, so that we 
may regard it as the highest system of which we have any certain knowledge. Many 
hypotheses, from the days of Hemchel to our own, have been formed as to its true shape 
and dimensions ; but, as will be readily understood, we are very far as yet from having 
arrived at any definite knowledge on the subject. It appears fairly certain, however, that 
the stars composing our Universe are, in the main, mem^rs of one or other of two streams, 
moving in different directions and fairly equal in numbers, scattered throughout the sky. 
Some astronomers, however, will not admit the existence of more than one stream, whilst 
there are again others who think there is evidence for three. Of the light patches already 
referred to, some have been split up or resolved into separate stars (clusters), whilst others 
are unaffected by any increase of optical power, and show no signs of resolvability. Many 
of these objects are of a more or less regular circular form, others are oval, annular, spindle- 
shaped, some of great dimensions have no regular shape (amorphous) ; but the most remark- 
able discovery of recent years has been that of the existence of a spiral structure in so many, 
and the number of these spiral nebulae, as they are called, must now be counted by 
thousands. By the help of the spectroscope it has been ascertained that many of the nebulae 
consist of glowing, though faintly luminous, gas of ^eat tenuity and under very low pres- 
sure, whilst as to others as yet no certain evidence exists as to their true nature. Some of 
the spiral nebulae give evidence of absorption, giving spectral lines not unlike some of those 
given by our own Sun. Recent photographs show that this is the case with the great 
Andromeda nebula (often mistaken by the tyro for a comet, from its appearance, and 
coD^red by Marius, its discoverer, to a ‘ 4 antem shining through horn”). ^ 

VARIABLE Stars.— ITiough the greater number of the stars do not appear to have 
dianged much since the earliest recorded observations, this is by no means the case with all. 
Some, such as Siriusy appear to have changed in colour, others in brightness. The second 
brightest star in Orion (Irotel^ux) is a weU known example of the latter. A star in Arpo 
(Eta) was seen for a time of a brightness grater than that of any other, save Sirius 
idone, but it has since greatly declined in brilliancy. Year by year new or temporary 
stars ipake their appearance ; of these the most remarkable in recent years has been iVbra 
Persef ' Early in 1901 it was detected at a point in the sky where no* star brighter 
than ot the eleventh magnitude previously existed, it being then of the third mi^itude. 
Rapidly increasing in brightness, it rose to the first magnitude and then gradually declined. 
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Regularly variable stars are also to be met with in considerable numbers throughout the 
sky. Of these the best known is Algol or Beta (p) Perseif which, ordinarily of the second 
mamtude. diminishes for a few hours to the fourth magnitude, being edipsed by the inter- 
position of a “ stupendous dark globe ” revolving round it and coming directly between 
us and the star. The existence of such dark, or comparatively dark, globes in considerable 
numbers (some have even thought these non-iuminous bodies to exist in greater nlhnber 
than the stars visible to us by direct light; seems fairly certain. Many of the nebtdae, 
though only faintly visible in the telescope (some not yet seen by any human eye, but 
detected by the photographic plate) are of enormous size, covering an area of the sky greater 
than that occupied by the Sun or Mooiv but are far more remote than those stars whose 
distances we approximately know, so that the material of which they are composed must 
exist in a condition of which we have no conception, for the most highly rarefied gas 
is a thousand times more dense. At one time it was thought that these bodies (or some 
of them at least) were distant “Universes” comparable to our own Milky Way system 
in dimensions but lying far beyond its confines, but it is now generally agreed that 
whatever they may be they form an intrinsic part of the mighty whole, the greatest of 
which we have any certain knowledge. 

Various preliminaiy attempts at classification of the stars according to their presumed 
ages have been made from time to time. It is generally considered that the “white 
smrs,” such as Sirius^ Vega^ &c., are the hottest ; next in order, at probably somewhat 
lower temperatures, we have such stars as our own Sun, Capella and Pollux, whilst the 
third group includes “ red stars” w'hich are at lower temperature still, but whether older 
(stars growing colder) or younger (stars growing hot) it is impossible to say. The nehulm, 
“ worlds in the making,” are perhaps composed of matter which may some day condense 
into stars. 

Atoms and Electrons. — In recent years the researches of physicists have led them 
to the conclusion that the indivisible “ atoms ” of the chemists of a century ago, the small 
units “of which all matter is composed,” are in reality complex structures. The atom 
has been (in thought) split up into a positive nucleus with smaller negative electrons (or 
units of electricity) revolving round it, and a comparison has been made of this atomic 
“sun” (nucleus) and its “ planets” (the electrons) with the solar system, a microcosm on * 
a smaller scale than that pointed out by Galileo. But though Science has thus stretched 
its survey from the indefinitely great on the one hand to the indefinitely small on the 
other, we see no sign of finality in either direction, we have merely partly examined a few 
links in the infinite chain. “ End there is none to the Universe of God. Lo ! also there is 
no beginning,” and so we must expect that the complete exploration of the Cosmos will for 
ever transcend the finite mind of man. Every system investigated will lay open new 
systems for study, and Science will retain the charm that arises from eternal novelty. 


> SOME ELEMENTS OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


Name 

Mean Distance 
from Earth in 
Millions of Miles < 

Sidereal Period 
of Revolution 
lound Sun 

Time of 
Axial 

Rotation | 

Real 

Diameter 
m Miles 

Volume 

©=i 

Density 

©= I. 

1 

The Sun.. 

Q 

9M'9 

D. 

H. M. 
607 48 

866,400 

13x0000 

oai5 

Mei cury 

0 

56*9 

88 

* 

3,030 

o*c^6 

*•*3 

Venus 

9 

«5*7 

aas 

t*3 *iM 

7,700 

o‘9ao 

0*86 

Earth 

e 


36s 

»3 58 

7,9x8 

1*000 

1*00 

Mars .. .. 

6 

48*6 

687 

*4 37 

4.»3o 

o*z5a 

o*7t 

Jupiter .. 

% 

390*4 

4*333 

9 56 

86,500 

1309 

o**4 

Saturn .. 

h 

793* 

10,759 

10 i4y2 

71,000 

849 

013 

Uranus .. 

¥ 

1,689*0 

30,687 

10 45 

31,900 

59 

0‘MM 

Neptune.. 


•,6988 

6o,za7 


3a,900 

103 

o'ao 


* Probably 88 days. t The period of rotation of Vonus has not been definitely ascertained 

N.B.— The numbers in the third column refer to the mean distances at inferior conjunctions for the inferior 
planets ; at oppoaltion, for the superior planets. 
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Scientific Chronology is not yet a hundred years old, and in so far as it deals with the 
age of the world in which we live, it may be said to have its origin in the researches of 
geologists and ethnologists in the nineteenth centuiy. These researches led to the 
discovery of extinct mammals buried under a surface which was calculated by geologists to 
have required many thousands of years in*formation. The geological measure of time 
is the period occupied in the stratification of rocks, with allowances for intervals between 
the j^riods. By this measure the conjectural age of tbe Earth varies from 40 to 100 
million years. Less than a century ago the accep^d measure of time in Christian countries 
of Western Europe was the interpretation in years of the genealogical lists afforded by the 
Pentateuch, by which process the Creation of the World was placed in the year 4004 b.c. 
Other methods of reckoning had been adopted by various N&ons and Creeds, by which 
current events are dated from a more or less recent and familiar starting point, or Epoch* 
The scientific methods may be divided into those employed in Geology, where stratification 
is the basis of calculation ; and those employed in Ethnology, where periods of civilisation 
are classified according to the implements in general use. 

GEOLOGICAL PERIODS. 

Geological Chronology .— periods of stratification of the Earth’s crust are classified 
by geologists as shown in the following list, each period having sub-divisions : — 


I. Eozoic. 

II. Pal*«ozoic or Primary. 

1. Cambrian 
li. Silurian 

iii. Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
[iv. Carbon ife ions. 

V. Pei nuaii. 

111 . Mezozoic or Secondary. 

1. Triassic 

ii. Jurassic. 


iii. Lower Cretaceous. 

iv. Uppei Cretaceous. 

IV. Cainozoic or Tertiary. 

i. Eocene. 
ii. OUgocene. 
lii. Miocene 

iv. Pliocene, 

V. Quaternary or Post-Tertiary. 

1. Pleistocene or Glacial. 
ii. Recent or Post-Glacial. 


No dates are assigned to these periods, as they are too indefinite and remote for conmrehen- 
sion. Traces of human life are ^imd in V. i. and ii., which correspond with the Eolithic, 
Palieolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages of the Ethnologists. 

ETHNOLOGICAL PERIODS. 

Ethnological Periods — The terms emplo^'ed by ethnologists cover periods which reach 
to the more recent geological divisions of time and extend to the present dav. They are 
periods, not of time, but of culture, and arc of local application only. The terms in 
use are 

1. Eolithic, or Dawn of the Stone Age. 

2. Palaeolithic, or Older Stone Age. 

3. Neolithic, or Later Stone Age (ends about 2000 b.c. for Europe). 

4. Bronze Age (ends about 1000 to 500 b.c. for Europe). 

5. Early Iron Age (from about 500 b.c. for Europe). 

EPOCHS AND ERAS. 

Abyssinian. — The Ethiopians have a chronological system which starts from the first 
day of tiie reign of the Roman Emperor Diocletian, and proceeds in cycles of 532 years, 
commencing at i again upon the completion of each cycle. Their first year &gan on 
August 29, 284 A.D. 

Armenian. — The Armenians marked their secession from the Greek Church by adopting 
it as their epoch. This corresponds to July 9, 552 a.d. < ^ 

Assyrian or Babylonian. — In the eighth century b.c. the Babylonians commenced a 
chronology with the era of the founder of their Empire. Their epoch corresponds to 
February 20, 747 b.c. 

•iBibltcal. — The Christians of Western Europe made many calculations concerning the 
date of the Creation of the World, based upon the genealogical tables in the Old Testament. 
Ir the seventeenth century James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, adopted the system, and 
UssheCs Notation was thenceforward printed in marginal notes to the English Bible. Ussher’ s 
Notation placed the Creation of the World in 4004 b.c. 
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Chinese, — In Uie second oentory before Christ the Chinese, who observe a civil (or lunar) 
and an astronomical (or solar) year, adopted as a chronological method the year of the 
reign, a practice which obtains in the U.K. for dating Acts of Parliament. The Chinese 
are said to possess written records which cany their history back to 3357 b.c. 

Christian. — The Christian Era was first adopted in Italy in the sixth, and was accepted 
by England in the d^hth centnr^r. llie yeatf are distin^shed by cardinal numbers Ik^ore 
or after the Incama&n, the period being denoted by uie letters b.c. (Before Christ) or, 
more rarely, A.a (Ante Chrutwn), and a.d. (Annus Domini), The correlative dates of the 
epoch are the 4th year of the i^th Ol^piad, the 753rd year from the Foundation of !Rome, 
and the 47Z4th year of the Jnlian PeriDd. The Christian Era commenced originally on 
March 35, but in England Christmas Day was adopted as the beginning of the year from the 
seventh to twelfth centuries, after which time the Annunciation (March 35) prevailed until 
January i was adopted at the reform of the calendar in 1753. The reform of 1753 (see also 
Roman Chronology ** below) omitted ii days from the year in order to connect the civil 
and astronomical years, and thenceforward the New Style was adopted, the previous period 
beinjg known as the Ola SuAe, Through the omission of the extra day in 1800 and 1900 
(which were not leap years) the difference between the Old and New Styles is now 13 days. 
The Eastern Church employs the Old Style, and there is a difference of 13 days in the dates 
employed in Russia, Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania, as compared with 
other European countries ; but the days of the week are the same, e.^., Tuesday, January 14, 
igi-^New SMe^ is Tuesday, January i, 1913, Old Style, 

nindu. — In addition to the Muhammadan reckoning there are four eras used in India. 
The principal astronomical system was the Kaliyu-ga Era^ which appears to have been 
adopted in the fourth century a.d. It begw on February 18, 3102 b.c. The chronological 
system of Northern India, known as the Vihrama Samvat Era^ prevalent in Western India, 
be^n on February 23, 57 b.c. The year M13 a.d. is, therefore, the year 1970 of the 
Yikrama Era. In Southern India the Saha Era^ with its epoch of March 3, a.d. 78, was 
probably founded by Kanishka (whose sway was widely extended), and is in general use. 
The year 1913 a.d. is 1835 of the Saka Era. In the Hills, the Saptarshi Era dates from the 
moment when the Saptarshi, or saints, were translated and became the stars of the Great 
Bear in 3076 b.c. There are many obsolete eras in the history of the Indian Peninsula. 
The princip^ relinous systems of chronolo^ were those of i^e Buddhists and the Jains. 
The Buddhists re^oned from the death of Buddha in ^3 b.c. (the actual date being 487 
B.c.) ; and the epoch of the Jains was the death of Vardhamana, the founder of their faith, 
in 527 B.c. ' 

Jewish, — In the fifteenth century the Jews adopted as their epoch the Creation of tiia 
World, which was placed in a year c^ed in the Christian chronology 3760*8.0. Thus the 
year 1913 a.d. is Annus Mundx 5673 in the Jewish Calendar. 

Macedonian, — The epoch was the occupation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator in 31 1 b.c., 
and this system of chronology prevailed in all Greek countnes until the Middle Ages, and 
was adopts by the Jews until the fifteenth century. It is extant among certain nomadic 
Arab tribes. 

Muhammadan, — ^The Muhammadan Epoch is the Hejira, or Flight of Mahomet, from 
Mecca to Medina in 622 a.d. The first day of the first month of the Muhammadan Era 
corresponds to 16 July, 622 a.d. The year 1913 is therefore 1331-1332 of the Hejira. 

Olympiads, — Greek chronolo^ was reckoned in cycles of four years corresponding with 
the periodic Ol3Tnpic Games held on the plain of Olympia, in Elis, once in four years ; the 
intervening years being the first, second, Ac., of the Olympiad, which received the name of 
the victor at the Games. The first recorded Olympiad is that of Choroebus, 776 b.c. 

Persian, — ^The chronology of Persia, which is still followed by the Parsees of India, 
dates from the accession of lazdegerd III. to the throne on the June 10, 632 a.d. The 
year 1913 is therefore 1282 of the Parsees. 

Roman, — Roman hutorians adopted as an epoch the Foundation of Rome, which they 
signified by the abbreviation a.u.c., Ab (anno) ifrbis Condita (From the year of the founded 
cify). This epoch is believed to fall in the year 753 b.c. The Calendar as we know it was 
a !l^man institution ; it was revised and reformed in 46 B.c. by Julius Ciesar, and remained 
unchanged in Western Europe until the year 1752 a.d. The Julian year contained 365 J 
days, so that of every four years three were Common Years of 365 days and the fourth a 
Lmp Year of 366 days. But this system made the civil year longer than the astrcmomieal 
yeex, the difference being 3 days in 400 years, so that in the year lyu a.d. there was an 
error of ri days. Under the reformed scheme 3 leap years are omitM in each 400 years, 
and tiie years 1800 and 1900 each consisted of 365 days only. The year 2000 will be a leap 
year, the next rabsequent end-century leap year being 2400. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Thb world in wliicli we live is snnotmded, to «n unknown height, hy a mixture of gaseous 
fluids to which is given the name of Atmosphere. The main constituents of this atmosphere 
are tiie gases oxygen, nitrogen, argon, and carbon dioxide, with a varying amount of water 
vapoiir, small traces of ammonia, nitnc acid, etc., and probably in the upper regions some 
proportion of hydrogen. The science of Meteorofbgy deals with the physical state of this 
atmospWe, its distribution and the temperature of its different parts, changes in these 
elements from day to day and throughout the year, their bearing on climate and habitability, 
and, lastly, with the possibilities of infening coming;‘.changes from present conditions. 
Bei^ a fluid whose normal condition is one of incessant motion, the consideration of the 
phenomena of its motion and the various influences determining them form the main part of 
our study. As an elastic and easily compressible fluid, the density of the air varies nom a 
maximum value at the surface, decreasing very rapidly upwards, till at a height of 50 miles 
its density must be less than that of the residual gas in a well exhausted vacuum tube, 
though there is reason to believe that a minute amount of air exists at an even greater 
distance from the surface. 

THE ZONES. ^ 

The primaiT cause of all atmospheric motion is the unequal heating of different 
regions under the influence of the Sun^ radiation. Five zones, the Torrid Zone, the North 
and South Temperate Zones, and the North and South Frigid Zones, have been distinguished 
since the earliest ages of geographical science, and their names sufficiently indicate the 
fundamental character of tiieir temperature conditions. In the torrid zone the Sun is at 
some time or other during the year vertical over every place, and the length of time he is 
above the horizon never varies greatly from twelve hours. These regions thus receive more 
heat than any other parts of the globe ; they extend from the Equator to latitudes 23^® N. 
and S. respectively. The temperate zones extend from 23^® to 66^° latitude in each 
hemisphere. The Sun is nowhere vertical at any time, but attains a greatest and least 
altitude (at noon), the former in summer, the latter in winter, and the len^^ of the day is 
subject to great variation. In the frigid zones^ between latitudes 66^° N. and S. and the 
poles, the Sun never has an altitude greater than 47° (about halfway between the horizon 
and the point over head), so that his rays always fall more or less obliquely, and though at 
times he is visible near the horizon at the hour at which it would be midnight in lower 
latitudes, and the phenomenon of the midnight sun ” is seen, at another time he does not 
rise at all, and perpetual night prevails during part of the winter. ^ .Thus these regions are 
the coldest. 

^ ATMOSPHERIC MOVEMENTS. 

' These great differences of temperature in the different zones give rise to vast atmospheric 
movements, the! principal iwinds and air currents. The relative distribution of land and 
water throughout the globe serves somewhat to modify the amounts of heat actuitily received 
by the different regions. Water requires more heat to raise its temperature by a given 
amount than is the case for land surfaces, and more heat is given out by it in cooling 
tiirough the same number of degrees than by land masses. The heat of summer is mitigated, 
and toe cold of winter thus moderated, by the presence of large bo^‘es of wrater, hence we 
have the difference between continental and insxUar climates, the former (of places remote 
from the sea) being very hot in summer and excessively cold in winter (e.g., Siberi^, the 
latter being less oppressive in summer and not so rigorous in winter (e.g., British Isles). 
Two main atmospheric currents on the lamst scale may be distin^shed, the equatorial 
current of heated air ascending from the ^uator and moving nortoward and southwards 
towards either pole, its place being taken by colder air from otoer parts ; and toe Pdar cold 
currents from each pole towards toe Equator. The air heated hy contact with toe intensely 
hot land surfaces of Africa, Southern Aeia and Central America becoming lighter, rises and 
flows off. The current is deflected by the influence of the earth's rotation, and so in toe 
northern hemisphere the south wind becomes a south-west one, and the Polar current flow^ 
equatorwards becomes a north-east one. The latter wind is known as the N,E, trade wina^ 
and blows wito great penistency over the Norto Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans, whilst 
in toe southem hemisphere we have the S.E, trade winds. Near toe Equator is a belt 
of calm, broken occasionally by toe most violent storms. In Southern Asia and over toe 
Indian Ocean we have toe mcnsoom blowing for six months in one direction, and for 
the otoer six months in toe opposite direction. Throughout Europe toe most frequent wind 
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SOME DATES IN THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Battle of Thermopylae. 

End of Second Panic War. 

Roman Invasion of Britain. 

Constantine embraced Christianity. 
Charles Martel defeats Saracens. 
Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the W est . 
Battle of Senlac. 

The Crusades commenced. 

Papacy removed to Avignon. 

Battle of Cre^. 

Lea^e of Kalmar founded. 

Battle of Agincourt. 

Constantinople captured by Tories. 

Bible first printed at Mentz. 

Belmmde captured by Turks. 

Be^nnings of the Reformation. 
Dissolution of English Monasteries. 

Calais recaptured by France. 

Massaore of St. Bartholomew. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Unkm ot England and Scotland. 
Indepeodenoe of the Netherlands. 

Moors driren out of ^»ain. 

Outbreak of Thirty Years’ War. 

Charles I. exempted. 


A.P. 

X699 Peace of Carlowitz. 

X70X Prussia became a Kingdom. 

17x3 Peace of Utrecht. 

X757 Battles of Prague and Rosbaoh. 

X7S9 The French Revolution. 

X793 Execution of Louis XVI. 

X798 Battle of the Nile. 

xSox Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

x8os Treaty of Amiens. 

X804 Napoleon became Emperor of the French. 


x8c^ Batt 


F Trafalgar. 


x8xs French ejgp^tion to Russia. 
x8x 5 Battle of Waterloo. 
x8ax Death of Emperor Napoleon. 
x8s 7 Battle of Navarino. 

X830 France discarded the Bourbons. 
XI48 France discarded the Orleudsts. 
x 8 m Crimean War brokeout. 
x 8 M Battle of Sadowa. 

X870 Franco-Prussian War. 
x^ Kingdom of Italy oonsolldated. 
Z87Z German Empirebroclaimed. 
x8^ Busso-Turkish War. 

Norway separated from Sweden. 
x9oi Bulgaria became a Kingdom. 
xpxB War in the Balkans. 
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Europe. 

Position and ExTENT.~The area of Europe is about 3,800,000 sq. miles, and it forms 
about one-fourteenth of the land surface of the globe. Its length from the North Cape, 
71® N., and Cape Mataj^, in the south of Greece, 36° 23’ N., is about 2.400 miles, and 

its briadth from Cape St. Vincent to the Urals is about 3,300 miles. The political boundary 
between Europe and Asia extends some distance beyond the Urals, to include the mining 
regions ; in the south-east it follows the valley of the Manych, north of the Caucasus, 

Ciie i^ations o( d&wmpe. 


Form of 
Government. 


Area (In 
Sq. Miles). 


Population. 


Popu- 
lation of 
I Capital. 


Austria-Hungary ... 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria’*' 

Denmark 

France 

German Empire 

Greece* 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Montenegro* 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia-in-Europe «.« 

Servia* 

Spain 

Sweden ............... 

Switzerland 

Turkey-in-Europe* 
United Kingdom ... 


Monarchy 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Grand Duchy 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Kingrdom 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Empire 

Kingdom 


261.500 

116.000 

11,400 

37.000 
i5»500 

207,220 

209.000 

25.000 

111.000 
1,000 
3»5oo 

12,700 

124.000 

I 34»5oo 

51.000 
2,000,000 

19,000 

196.000 

173.000 
iSiSoo 
65»50 o 

121.500 


51.000. 000 

28.000. 000 

21.000. 000 

7.500.000 

4.200.000 

2.700.000 

40.000. 000 

65. 000. 000 

2.700.000 

35.000. 000 

260.000 

250.000 

6,000,000 

, 2,500,000 

6.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

135,000,000 

3.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

5.500.000 

3.600.000 

6.200.000 

46.000. 000 


Vienna 

Vienna 

Budapest 

Brussels 

Sofia 

Copenhagen 

Paris 

Berlin 

Athena 

Rome 

Luxemburg 

Cettinje 

The Hague 

Christiania 

Lisbon 

Bucharest 

St. Petersburg 

Stockholm 

Berne 

Constantinople 

London 


2,031,500 

2,031,500 

881,601 

717.500 
102,770 
462, 100 

2.847.000 
2,070,700 

170.000 

540.000 

21.000 
5,000 

280.500 

242.000 

370.000 

300.000 
2,000,000 

91.000 

572.000 

342.000 
85,500 

1 . 200.000 
7,253,000 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Coasts. — The coast-line is verj^ irregular owing to the large number of islands and of 
deep gulfs and inlets separated W peninsulas. The Baltic, with its inner branches, the 
Golf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finland, reaches towards the White Sea on the north, and 
partly isolates Scandinavia. On the west coast are the peninsolas of Denmark, Cotentin, 
Brittany, and the Iberian Peninsula. The Mediterranean is divided up into gulfs, penin- 
sulas, and islands, of which Italy, the Adriatic, the Balkan Peninsula, the .^gean, the Sea 
of Marmora, the Mack Sea and the Oimea, and Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Crete and Cyprus 
are the lar^st. There are innumerable smaller peninsulas, headlands, islands, bays, and 
inlets from the ^'ords of Scandinavia to the firths of Scotland, and the rias of Brittany and 
the north-west of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Relief. — Structurally Europe may be divided into plateaus and fold mountains. The 
m&in plateaus are the old plateau of north-western Europe, fragments of which remain in 
Scandinavia and the Highlands of Scotland and N.W. Ireland, the Central Plateau of 
France, the Meseta of ttie Iberian Peninsula, the Schwarzwald (or Black Forest), Taunus, 
Hunsruck, Erz^birge, and Bie Russian Platform. The main /old mountains are the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathians, the Balkans and their branching spurs, the Sierra 
Nevada of South Spain, tiie Atlas, the Apennines, the Dinaric Alps, and the Pindus 
Mountains. The folded mountains contain the highest s^mits, Mount Blanc (15, 775 
being the culminating point of Europe, if the Caucas us is included in Asia. 

• ISie Balkan State* are Bolcarta. Greece, Ho&tenegro, Serria and Turkey-ln-Europe^ 
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The Alps differ in structure very considerably from the Pyrenees. In the latter the 
river valleys are steep in their upper portions, and lead to a sharply defined crest of 
considerable average elevation with few easy passes. In the former the rivers wind deeply 
into the monntiuns and lead to comparatively low “ cols ” at their heads, so that communi- 
cation across them has always been relatively simple. The main passes of the Western Alps 
are the Col di Tenda to Genoa, the Mont Gei^vre from the Po to the Durance, the •Mont 
Cenis to the Isbre from the Dora Riparia, ana the Little and Great St. Bernard from the 
Dora Baltea to the Isbre and Rhone respectively ; of the Central Alps, the Simplon from Lake 
Maggiore to the Rhone, the St. Gothard to the Reuss, the Spliigen from the head tf the 
Lake of Como to the Rhine, the Malo^ to the Inn and the Danube, and through the 
V*Jtelline, the Bernina to the Inn, and the Stelvio to the Yintschgau. In the Eastern Alps 
the Adige valley leads to the Brenner and Innsbruck, and east by the Pnsterthal to the 
Upper Drave, and further east the Tagliamento communicates with the Middle Drave by 
the Tarvis pass^ 

Hydrography. — Owing to the great complexity of the relief of Europe the relationship 
between the mountains, uplands and lowlands is best discussed in connexion with the rivers. 
In Scandinavia^ owing to the steep slope of the plateau towards the Atlantic, the rivers are 
short and torrential on the West Coast. Though useless for navigation, they provide in 
their waterfalls valuable power, which is now being extensively utilized. There is only 
a narrow strip of lowland on the coast. The Swedish slope is more gradual and has many 
parallel rivers which widen into lakes. The south of Sweden, Scania, is an undulating 
region with comparatively wide plains, on which are two large lakes, Vener and Vetter. 
Finland affords a striking example of a glaciated plain covered with innumerable lakes. 
To the south-east is the Mussian or Eastern Lowland^ the rivers of which drain into the 
Arctic, the Baltic, and the Black and Caspian Seas. There are no lofty elevations, the 
rivers rising in lakes and marshes in the swelling uplands and cutting deep ravines in many 
places in the clays and marls which cover the surface. The Dwina and Petchora flow into 
the Arctic, the Dtina and Niemen into the Baltic, the Volga and Ural into the Caspian, and 
the Don, Dnieper, Bug and Dniester into the Black Sea. ^ 

The Eastern Lowlands are continued as a narrower belt westwards to the Rhine. 
Through the Central Lowlands flow the Vistula, which rises in the Tatra, and the Oder, 
which has its source in the Sudetes, The Elbe and its tributaries rise in the mountains 
which bound the Bohemian plateau, the Erzgebirge, Bohemian Forest, Moravian Plateau 
and Sudetes, and the Weser rises in the Thuringian Forest. Both these- rivers flow into the 
North Sea. The Rhine rises in the St. Gothard group in the Alps and- flows thi?ough the 
Lake of Constance to Basel, where it turns north. Numerous lakes, Zurich, Lucerne^ Thun, 
Neuchfi^tel, are traversed by the tributaries of the Aare, which joins the Upper Rhine at a 
point where the main valley is about i,oc» feet above the sea. On the east the chief 
tributary of the Rhine is the Main, which rises in the Franconian Jura. On the west the 
Rhine is joined by the Moselle from the Vosges, and in the delta by the Maas from the 
Plateau de Langres. Between the Moselle and the Maas is the Plateau of the Ardennes. The 
lower portion of the Rhine in the Netherlands flows through a lowland, partly below sea-level, 
which has been reclaimed and protected by embankments. To the south^ the Schelde rises 
in a comparatively low watershed. Facing the lowlands of this central plain are the lowland 
plains of England and Wales from the Trent to the Thames. These, however, except in 
the Fens, are much more undulating than the comparatively flat plains of North Germany. 

The principal Atlantic rivers of France are the Seine, which rises in the Cdte d’Or, the 
Loire from the Cevennes, and the Garonne from the Pyrenees. Manv tributaries of the two 
last rivers flow from the Central Plateau. An imwrtant gap, the Col de Naurouse, connects 
the Garonne with the Mediterranean. Western France is generally undulatii^, but has no 
la^ge extent of low plain similar to those of the north and east. In the Iberian Peninsula 
only short torrents can flow from the Cantabrian Mountains to the Atlantic, but on the 
West Coast larger rivers are developed — the Minho, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana and Guadal- 
quivir. The two latter rivers have broad lower valleys with considerable areas of lowland. 
TTie Mediterranean Drainage of Europe includes the Ebro in Spain, the only large river on 
Hie eastern side, and the Rnoae, which rises near the sources of the l^ine and flows through 
the Lake of Geneva. With the SaOne, its northern tributary, it forms the longest north to 
south vallejr in Europe. The Doubs, a branbh of the Sadne, rises in the Jura. It is 
connected with the Rhine by the Troued de Belfort, or Burgundian Gate. On the east it | 
receives Hie Isbre and the Durance from the Alps. East of the Rhone the Alps approach 
dose to the coast and there are only short rivers, but the west coast of ^Iv has several j 
comparatively long rivers, the Amo and the Tiber, the A^nnine watershed lying nearest 
to the Adriatic Coast. In North Italy is the Po and its tributaries, of which the Adige is 
the largest. The northern branches drain the lakes of Maggiore, Como and Garda. ^ 
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On the eaetem side of the Adriatic there are no large rivers, as the Dinaric Alps 
approach close to the coast. An important route follows the Narenta to Mostar and 
Serajevo. Many of the rivers run through gorges. Greece has no rivers of any size. The 
hugest rivers which flow into the .^gean are the Vardar, affording a route from the Gulf 
of Saloniki to the Morava, which joins the Danube below Belgrade, and the Maritza, which 
is followed by the railway from Sofia via Adrianople to Constentinople. The Danube rises 
in the Black Forest and receives man3r tributaries from the Bavarian Plateau. Of these, 
the Inn, which rises in the Engadine in the Alps, is the principal. East of Vienna, where 
the I^nube enters the lowlands, it receives the Morava from the Sudetes in the north, 
of which the valley affords a route to the Oder by the Moravian Gate. North of Budapest 
the Danube turns south through the lowlands of Hungary and receives the Drave from the 
west and the Theiss from the Carpathians. The united waters are joined by the Drave at 
Belgrade. The Danube then flows through a series of defiles, the Iron Gates, between the 
Carpathians and the Balkans, and follows the lowlands of Rumania to its delta, where it 
is joined by the Pruth and Sereth from the Carpathians. 

Climate. — Four climatic regions may be distinguished m Europe: (a) The West 
European ; (6) Central European ; (c) Eastern European ; and {d) The Mediterranean. 

(a) The West European Region. — This, which may be called the Atlantic zone, includes 
North-West Spain, most of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the British Isles, North-West 
Germany, and the West Coast of Norway. Rain occurs at all seasons, though mostly in 
autumn and winter, and there is great relative humidity and much cloudiness, especially in 
the north-west. In summer there is a gradual decrease of temperature from south to north 
and in winter a rapid decrease from west to east, which is largely due to the diminishii^ 
influence of the S.W. winds away from the coast. For instance, the isotherm of 40° F. in 
January follows a northerly direction from Toulouse through the Isle of Wight to Cape 
Wrath, while the Hebrides (20° long, west of Gothenburg) are F. colder in January. 
In no part of this region are there cold winters (below 32^^ F.), the Lofoten Islands, in 
N. lat., having a temperatpe of 34^^ F. in January. 

ITie mild winters of the British Isles are due to the winds which blow over the Atlantic 
oceans from lower latitudes and not directly to the Westerly Dnft, though the sea is, both 
on the west and east ^rasts, about 4° warmer than the land in winter. These winds result 
from the position of the high-pressure area of the Atlantic, which has its centre to the 
west of the.Cananes, and the low-pressure area in the Polar Sea, which is at its widest 
extent. Exceptionally warm winters occur with strong S.W. and W. winds when this low 
pressure is unusuallj^ well developed. On the other hand, abnormally cold winters with 
S.E. and E. land winds coincide with the opposite conditions when the minimum of the 
Arctic is not developed. The regions with greatest rainfall are the mountainous western 
coasts of the British Isles, Norway and North-West Spain. Areas on the lee side of 
mountains and uplands are relatively dry, as, for instance, the East Coast of the British 
Isles, the sheltered valley of the Rhine and the Paris Basin. In summer relief raiiMall is 
less marked, as cyclonic depressions can pass freely inland. 

(h) Central Europe is a transition region between the oceanic climate of West Aurope 
and the continental conditions of Eastern Europe and Asia. The contrast of temperature on 
the west and east is well shown by the more rigorous winters which block the eastern 
rivers, such as the Vistula and Oder, with ice for a much longer period and more completely 
than the Rhine, which lies on the western margin of this climatic area. A convenient 
boundary between the Central European climate and that of West Europe is the isotherm 
of 32® F. in the coldest month (Jan.), which runs east of the actual coast of south-west 
Norway to the mouth of the Elbe, from which it turns S.E., including the Vosges, Jura and 
the Alps. In the Rhine valley there is less than one month’s frost. 

(c) Eastern Europe, which climatically includes most of Scandinavia, has still severer 
winters. Christiania has a temperature of 24^ F., Moscow of 12® F., Kazan on the Volga 
7® F. The eastern portion of European Russia has hot summers (above F.) and is 
typical of the most extreme continental conditions found in Europe. 

(d) The Mediterranean , — The characteristic features of this area are hot, - rainless 

summers and mild, rainy winters. The distribution of temperature and rainfall renders the 
climate suitable for a special type of evergreen vegetation, such as the olive. The typical 
Mediterranean climate is only found on the coast lands and the river valleys which penetrate 
into the mountains. Whenever we pass into the interior we find a different climate and 
vegetation. For instance, the Balkan Peninsula resembles Central Europe away from the 
coast ; while in Spain, Asia Minor and North Africa there are steppes and deserts. The 
eastern* part rof the Mediterranean is the dryest, great heat being experiehced in summer* 
At Athens the temperature of July is 81° F. j 
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ETHNOGRAPHT AND RELIGIONS. 

A division of the peoples of Europe according to languages shows that 95 per cent, 
belong to l^e Aryan group, which may be sub-^vided into three stocks — Greco-Itatio, 
Teutonic and Slavonic. ^ 

The Greco-Italic includes Greeks and Albanians and the Latin peoples who speak 
Romance languages, Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, the Walloons of Belgium, and part 
of Switzerland and Rumania. ^ 

The Teutonic includes Germany, Scandinavia, Denmark, part of Belgium, the Netherlands 
and the British Isles. • 

The Slavonic takes in Russia, the Czechs of Bohemia, Bosnia, Servia, Montenegro and 
Bulgaria in the north of the Balkan Peninsula. 

fn addition to these are the Lithuanian and Lettic tribes of the Baltic provinces of Russia 
and the Keltic peoples, confined to isolated districts in the British Isles and Brittany. 

The Basques at the western end of the Pyrenees speak a language which has no known 
affinities. 

The most important of the non-Arvan languages are those of the Finno-Tatar ^oup, 
spoken by L^ps and Finns in North-West Europe, by Samoyedes and other tribes in the 
north-east of European Russia, by the Magyars of Hunga]^, and the Turks of Turke}^. 

Except the Kalmucks of the Russian steppes, who are Shamanists or nature worshippers, 
and the Samoyedes, Ostiacks and Voguls of the north-east, who are practically heathens, 
the population of Europe is mostly Christian with numerous Jews, especially in Poland and 
Western Russia. The Muhammadans are confined to European Turkey, where they 
represent about half the Inhabitants, and South-East Russia. 

The Christians comprise the Protestants of Great Britain, North-East Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, North Germany and part of Switzerland ; the Roman Catholics of 
the Romanic lands and of Austria-Hungary^’, South Germany and Poland ; the Greek Church, 
which apart from Greece is mostlj^ Slavonic, except on the eastern border and in Caucasia. 
To this Church belong the Armenians. 


The greatest known Ocean Depth (in the Pacific 
off Mindanao, 3|a>o89 feet) is not much m^ter 
than the greatest land height (in the Himalayas) ; 
but the mean depth of tne Ocean floor exceeds 
u,ooo feet, while the mean height of the surface 
of the land area of the Earth above sea level is 
only >,300 feet. The following table gives the 
areas of the principal oceans and seas, with the 
greatest known depVi of each : — 


Name. 

Pacific 

Atlantic ... 

Indian 

Arctic 


Oeeant. 
Area of Basin 
(sq. miles). 

63.986.000 

31.530.000 
»8,35 o»ooo 

5i54*i«oo 

Seas. 


Greatest Depth 
(feet). 

Off Mindanao 

39,089 

Porto Rico Trench, 

Sunda Trench,’ 

08,968 

Nmih Polar, 13,800 


Malay 

Central American 
Mediterranean ... 
Bering 

Okhotsk 

Bast China 

HadaonBay 

Japan 

Andamaii 

North Sea 

JtodSea 

Baltic 


3.137.000 Kei Trench, ai,^ 
1,770,170 Caribbean, ao,^ 

1.145.000 Pola Deep, 18,876 
8^,000 Buldir Trough, 

13,488 

588.000 Kurile Trough, 

>Ot5S4 

480.000 about 10,500 

478.000 about Stfieo 
405^000 eUfOut 10,800 
905^000 about 11,080 

881.000 Skamrak, 1,518 
1^,000 ao®N.,7,a« 

158.000 about 18,000 I 


fountain 


Name. Range. Height 


Everest 

Godwin Austen 
Kanchanganga 

Himalayas 

i» 

in Feet 
so.ooa 

3 , 8 SS 

Dhawala^" 

Tagarma 

Tengri Khan 

Pam’irs 

Thian Shan 

86;8a6 

85,860 

Chumalhari 

Aconcagua 

Himalayas 

Andes 

S 3>944 

Sahama. 

niampa (Sorata). .. 
Illimani 

Bolivia 

Andes 

tti 349 

81,490 

Chimborazo 

Lullialluco 

»» 


Ruwenzori 

Uganda 


Cotopaxi 

Kilima NJaro 

Mount Lc^n 

Lioancaur 

Mount Elias 

Elburz 

Demavend 

Tolima 

BlPotra 

Andes 

German E. Africa .. 

Rockies 

Andes 

Rockies 

Caucasus 

Northein Andes 

. Andes 

19I618 
*9»8oo 
X 9 »S 39 
* 9 , 5 ** 
10,500 
18,586 
5464 
*8,380 
WH fkASO 

Charles Louis 

Popocatepetl 

Maipo 

New Guinea 

Mexico 

Andes 

18,000 

* 7,540 

Citlaltepeti 

Sangay 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

* 7 » 4 s* 

* 7 , 3 «o 

Tan 

Ararat 

Kazbek 

MontBlano 

Caucasus 

Armenia 

Caucasus 

Alps. 

ii 

s6,5^ 

«i» 7 W 
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PosiTiow AHD Extbnt. — The area of Asia is 17^ inillion square miles. It extends 
over nearly one-^Uiird of the land surface of the globe. The distance between its extreme 
longi^es, the west coast of Asia Minor (26^ E.) and the East Cape (170^ W.), is 6,000 
miles. The extreme latitudes, Cape Chelyuskin (78*^ 30" N.) and Cape Bum (90 miles 
nor^ of the Equator), are 5,3^ mues apart. Asia is bounded by the ocean on all sides 
except the west. The Isthmus of Suez connects it with Africa. The land boundary 
between Europe and Asia is formed on the west mainly by the Ural Mountains and the 
Ural River. In the south-west the valley of the Manych, which stretches from the Caspian 
Sea to the mouth of the Don, is now taken as the line between the two continents. The 
Caucasus was formerly considered as belonging to Europe. The islands of the archipelago 
which lies in the south-east between the continents of Asia and Australia may be divided 
into two groups by a line passing east of Timor, Timor Laut, the Kei Islands and the 
Moluccas. 


Efie Matwitg of 9sta. 


Country. 

Form of 
Government. 

Area (in 
Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

Capital. 

Popu- 
lation of 
Capital. 

Afghanistan 

1 

Monarchy 

250,000 

t;. 000,000 

Kabul 

150,000 

Bhutan 

•Monarchy 

20,000 

250,000 

Punakha 

... 

China 

Republic 

4,300,000 

430,000,000 

Peking 

1,000,000 

India 

Empire 

1,900,000 

236,000 

315,000,000 

Delhi 

240,000 

Japan 

Empire 

70,000,000 

Tokyo 

2,200,000 

I^epal 

Monarchy 

54y000 

4,000,000 

Khatmandu 

75iOOO 

Oman 

Monarchy 

81,000 

630,000 

500,000 

Muscat 

25 »«» 

Persia 

Monarchy 

10,000,000 

Tehran 

300,000 

Bussia in Asia 

Empire 

6,400,000 

31,000,000 

Bangkok 


Siam 

Kingdom 

220.000 

694.000 

7,000,000 

400,000 

Turkey-in-Asia 

Monarchy 

17,500,000 

... 


Summary 

Independent 

(«ee above) .... 

Area (in Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

575,250,00c 

> 

British* ... 



, 100,000 

322,000,00c 

> 


French 310,200 17,000,000 

German 3,000 164,000 

Portuguese 1,600 


Bast Snlria fi^lanUfi. 


Name. 

Government. 

Area (in 

Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

Borneo 

(British 

85,000 

850,000 

(Netherlands 

200,000 

1,200,000 

Celebes 

Netherlands 

72,000 

48,400 

900,000 

Java 

Netherlands 

28,000,000 

Lesser Sundas 

(Netherlands 

(Portuguese 

22,000 

7,000 

800.000 

280.000 

Moluccas 

Netherlands , 

43,000 

400,000 

Philippines \ 

Snius j 

U.S.A. 

115,000 

8,300 ,.ooo 

Sumatra 

Netherlands 

160,000 

3,200,000 



SOME DATES IN THE HISTORY OF ASIA 


B.C. 

397 Alexander's Invasion of India. 

A.D. 

67 Buddhism introduced into China. 

70 Destruction of Jerusalem. 

544 Scythian Invasion of India. 
xao6 Moslems capture Delhi, 
xaxf Mongol Invasion of India. 

Tamerlane captures Delhi. 
xjfjB Portuguese settle in India. 

XS90 Jesuits expelled from Japan. 
x6oo English East India Co. founded. 
x6as Netherlands East India Co. founded. 
1603 Ceylon captured by Netherlanders. 
x66x Bombay ceded to England. 
i<B 9 Calcutta founded. 

X7X4 E!hiva submits to Russia. 

Omsk founded bv Russia. 

E746 Madras captured bv England. 

Z7j|> Clive*ii Defence of ircot. 
tjjf The Black Hole of Calcutta, 
syw Battle of Plassey. 
x^ Invasion of the Carnatic. 

M99 Battle of Seiingmtam. 
sixs Ceylon ceded to England. 


[ A.I>. 

I x8a4 First Burmese War. 

X839 First Afghan War 
1843 Annexation of Sind. 

1846 First Sikh War. 
x8^ Second Sikh War. 

X850 Taeping Rebellion in China. 
x 85 s Second Burmese War. 
x^7 Mutiny broke out at Meerut. 
x86o Anglo-French War with China. 
1865 Russia captures Taskend. 
x868 Emperor of Japan assumed power. 
X877 Empire of Indf^roclalmed. 
x8^ Second Afghan 'War. 

X883 France occupied Tongking. 

1885 Third Burmese War. 

1894 Chino* Japanese War. 

X898 U.S.A. obtained Philippines. 

X900 Suppression of Boxer Rebellion. 
X90S Anglo- Japanese Alliance. 

1904 Russo- Jai>anese War. 

19x0 Japan annexed Korea, 
xpxx Delhi became Capital of India, 
xgxs China became a Republic. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Coasts. — The northern coast is, except for a comjMratively small extent to the west of 
the East Cape, entirely within the Arctic Circle. Few indentations run deeply into the 
land,#xcept on the west, where there are signs of glaciation. The estuaries of the Ob and 
Yenisei form typical fiord inlets, and this part of Sie coast is fringed with islands. The 
large island of Novaya Zemlya encloses the Kara Sea, which is often filled with ice in 
sumn^^r. The Taimyr Peninsula reaches in Cape Chelyuskin the most northerly point of 
Asia. To the east of this the Lena and other rivera form great deltas which offer a marked 
contrast to the western estuaries. Except in tne east the coast is low and fiat. It is 
covered throughout bjr tundra, an Arctic vegetation composed of low shrubs, lichens and 
mosses. The subsoil is permanently frozen, only a few inches of the upper surface thawing 
in summer when extensive marshes are formed. The main islands are the New Siberian 
Islands and Wrangel Island. 

In the north-east, Asia reaches to within 36 miles of the north-west peninsula of North 
America, from which it is separated by the smUow Bering Strait, which divides the Arctic 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

The east coast is fringed by numerous peninsulas and islands, both of which are usually 
mountainous. r 

The peninsula of Kamchatka, Sakhalin Island, and the Kuriles mark off the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and to the south the Islands of Japan and the peninsula of Korea form the 
boundaries of the Sea of Japan. The East China Sea is enclosed by the Luchu Islands. 
Here two inner gulfs can be distinguished, that of the Yellow Sea, between Korea and the 
mainland, with Tow western shores formed by the lowlands of the H wangle (the Yellow 
River), and the Gulf of Pechili, into which the Hwang-ho now flows. Throughout this 
low coast, as on the Yellow Sea, the harbours are poor and readily silted up except in the 
Itekv peninsulas, which almost convert the Gulf of Pechili into a land-locked sea. These 
are the Liaotung Peninsula with the harbours of Port Arthur and Dalny, and the Shantung 
Peninsula with 'Weihaiwei and Kiao-chow. , Owing to the silt brought down by the 
Yangtse River there is'Jh great ha- hour at its mouth. Shanghai is situated twelve miles 
up the Wusing River. The channel has had to be deepened and a passage kept free through 
the bar at the mouth. To the south the coast is indented, the South China Highlands 
coming close to the sea, and there are numerous harbours. The most important are Canton 
at the mouth of the Si-kiang and the islands of Hong Kon^. The largest island off this 
coast is the mountainous island of Formosa, llie South China Sea is separated from the j 
Pacific by the Philippines and Borneo. An inner gulf, that of Tong-king, is formed by 
the island of Hainan. 

Indo-China forms a huge peninsula stretching far to the south with one long arm, the 
Malay Peninsula, which nearly reaches the Equator, and two lesser projections, the growing 
deltas of the Mekong and Irawaddy. It is continued to the south and east by the line of 
islands which form the outer frix^e of Asia. Sumatra is separated by the Malacca Strait, I 
<he eastern gate between the Indian Ocean, and the China Sea, to which Singapore owes its i 
importance. Between Sumatra and Java lies the Sunda Strait. From Java a line of 
islands stretch east to Timor, divided from the Moluccas by the Banda Sea. In the middle 
of this mediterranean lies Celebes, separated from Borneo by the Strait of Macassar and 
from the Philippines by the Celebes Sea. All these islands are mountainous. To the west 
of Sumatra ^e Sunda Islands are prolonged to the north in the Nicobars and Andamans, 
which are divided from the Malay Peninsula by the Andaman Sea. 

The Deccan and Arabia project as large peninsulas into the Indian Ocean. Except the 
the ^reat indentations caused by the shallow Persian Gulf (silted up by the deposits of the 
Tigns and Euphrates) and the deep rift of the Red Sea, there are few channelB opening 
into the land and a dearth of natural harbours, save in the shelter of islands like Bombay. 
The coast plain is narrow and bounded by the terraced sides of the tablelands except in the 
more extensive deltas of the great rivers. The most important of these are the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, the Mahanadi, the Godavari and the Kistna on the ea^ and the Indus on the 
west. The island of Cevlon is the only large island and is nearly joined to the mainland 
by Adam’s Bridge. 

Two narrow entrances, the Strait of Ormuz and the Strait of Babel-Mandeb, lead to the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea respectively. To the north of the Red Sea the Gulfe of Suez and 
Akaba form openihgs to the north. The former is separated from the Mediterranean by 
the Isthmus of Suez, thro^h whidi is cut the Suez Canali while the latter leads to the rift 
valley of the Dead 'Die coast of Syria aid the norm and south coasts of Asia Minw | 
are litde indented, and tibie mountains approach closely to the sea except in the south of 
Palestine, the Bay of Adalia and the Oiiician Plain. The west coast of Asia Minor has j 
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numerous islands and deep inlets, some of which, as the Gulf of Smynm, form good 
harbours. The Sea of Marmora between the Black Sea and the Aegean is bounded by 
narrow channels, the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Constantinople 1 ^ a unique position 
at the west of the strait on the European side. 

Rblibf and HTDBoaRAPHY. — AsU may be divided into three main natural divisions. 
^ The Northern Lowlands^ an extensive plain rising gradually to the south and east. 
These form part of the Old World Lowlands which extend through European Russia to the 
Bidtic, and are only interrupted by the low range of the Ui^s. These are fomed of 
crystalline rocks and rise to over 5,000 feet. There is a broad gap of low elevation near | 
and to the north of Ekaterinburg, plain is divided into two parts, (i) the Plain of 
Turkestan^ which is formed by me inland basin of the Sea of Aral, into which flow the 
Amu Daria and Syr Daria, and of Lake Balkash, and the lowlands of the Kirghiz Steppe, 
which sink on the west to the Caspian Depression. This is a region with numerous salt 
lakes and marshes, much of which is desert or semi-desert^ and uninhabited except in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers. (2) The Siberian Plain^ consisting of the lowlands of the Ob, 
Yenisei and Lena basins. The watershed between the Ob and the Yenisei is so low that the 
numerous marshes drain in east or west according to the direction of the wind. To the east 
the country is broken by low swelling hills which rise here and there into mountains. 

(6) The Plateaue and Folded Ranges. — More than one-twelfth of Asia lies above 

10.000 feet. A series of lofty plateaus extends from Asia Minor to Eastern Asia at varyi^ 
elevations. These are as a r^e bordered by marginal ranges which run parallel to the still 
more elevated fold mountains. In the south-east of Asia the Caucasus, now usually in- 
cluded in Asia, is 750 miles in length, and runs from south-east to north-west between the 
peninsulas of Apsheron on the Caspian and Taman on the Black Sea. It is divided by a 
depression in the centre forming the Dariel Pass, through which the military road passes 
from Yladikavkas to Tiflis. It contains five pe^s, of which the best known is Elbruz, 
which exceed the height of Mount Blanc. It is separated from the Plateau of Armenia by 
the valleys of the Rion and Kur Rivers. The Armenian Plateau of Eastern Anatolia 
culminates in Mount Ararat (17,160 feet). It consists of elevated plains divided by 
mountain ranges with a general east-south-east to north-south-west direction. The salt 
lake of Van stands at 5,300 feet in a volcanic region. The Tigris and Euphrates which 
'have their sources in this area flow through deep gorges to the plains of Mesopotamia. 

Near Erzerum the plateau rises to over 6,000 feet. The Agha-dagh forms the northern 
liuttress of the Anatolian plateau. These mountains form pandlel chains from near Batum 
to the Bosporus and descend steeply to the Black Sea. A southern branch culminates in 
Olympus (7,600 feet), and Ida (5,700 feet), which rises above the plains of Troy. The Anti- 
Taurus extend in a south-west direction firom east of Sivas, and separate Eastern and 
'Western Anatolia. In the range rises the Kizil Irmak, which flows through the coast range 
into the Black Sea. These mountains are continued by the Taurus (7,000-10,000 feeQ, 
which form the southern rim of Asia Minor and are crossed b^ the historic pass of the 
Cilician (^tes to the west of the Jipan River. Western Anatolia contains a large central 
plain with salt lakes of an elevation of 3,000-4,000 feet. The highest point is the isolated 
peak of Mount Argaeus (13,100 feet). 

On the west of Asia Minor there’ are considerable areas of lowland, especially in the 
valleys of the Gediz and Menderes, which penetrate eastwards into the plateau, and are 
separated by comparatively low watersheds, nowhere much exceedii^ 3 jOoo 

The lowlands of the Tigris and Euphrates, which form the plar^ of Mesopotam^ are 
separated from the Mediterranean by a plat^u known as the Syrian Desert, which is 
generally composed of limestone. This rises gradually to the west. On its coastal margin 
in the north ^re the ranges of Lebanon (with peaks over 10,000 feet) and Anti-Lebanon 
(Mount Hermon, 9,200 feet). Between these lies the plain of El-Bekaa at an elevation of 

2.000 feet. The watershed (3,000 feet) lies near Baalbek. On it rises four rivers, the 

Dsontes and Orontes which flow south-west and north-west to the Mediterranean, the Abana 
which flows east to beyond Damascus, and the Jordan which flows through the depression 
of El Ghor to the Dead Sea (1,292 feet below sea level). To the east of this rift valley 
liesjan upland plateau which culminates in the north-east in tiie volcanic uplands of 
Hauran (5,600 feetl. To the west of the Jordan valley lie the Hills of Galilee, separated 
from Lebanon by t^ gorge of the Leontes, which gradually sink into the plains of Esdraelon 
(Jezreel) and the valley of the Kishon* To the south lie the of Samaria and 

Judaea which end soutii of Hebron in the desert plateau of et-Tih« The enly broad coastal 
plains in Syria are those of Sharon and Fhilistia south of Mom|t Carmel. In Phoenicia 
and to the north the coast range approaches closely to the sea. 

The Plateau of Iran is a lofty upland region bordered on the north by the Hindu Kush, 
the mountains of North Khorasan, Elburz, m which Demavend exceeds 18,000 feet, and the 
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I broken tableland intersected by tiie long spars of the Armenian Highlands, in which lies 
I the salt lake of Urmia (4,100 feet). The mountain ra^e which forms the frontier l^tween 
the Persian Plateau and the lowlands of Mesopotamia is called the Zagros or Kurdistan 
Hig^Uwds. It runs generally from Ararat to Shiraz, and consists of parallel mountain 
chfWB traversed by winding rivers which flow into the Tigris. The mountains are mainly 
composed of limestones and Mudstones, and much of the area constitutes a typical Karst 
region, where the waters sink below the ground and form subterranean channels. 
Comflnmication across this range is difficult owing to the steepness of the cliffs and the 
narrow gorges formed by the rivers. South of lAke Urmia the two main routes are from 
Baghdad by Kermanshah and Hamadan to Teheran and by the Kanin Biver. I^e southern 
escarpment of the Persian Plateau has a somewhat lower elevation, though the parallel 
formation is still maintained. A double range at least has to be crossed by the mountain 
routes from Bushire to Shiraz and Bandar Abbas to Kerman, and in some cases ten parallel 
ranges have to be surmounted between the border range of the Persian GuH at an average 
level of about 5,000 feet to the watershed at about 10,000 feet. The Plateau itself is a 
region of paralld ridges and furrows with an average level of some 3,000 feet. It contains 
many large desert depressions, occupied by salt lakes, such as the Dasht-i-Kavir and 
Dasht-i-Lut. Most of the rivers drain inland, and are dried up and lost in salt marshes. 

In the east of the Persian Plateau isolated peaks rise to over 12,000 feet, the Koh-i-Ta^n 
and the Koh>i>Malik Siah, which lies at the point where Persia, Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan meet and overlooks the depression of Seistan, which leads to Herat at the only 
natural gap of comparatively^ low elevation in the long line of mountains which cross Asia 
from Bering Sea to the Caspian. 

The Plateau of Iran rises on the north-east, through the Koh-i-Baba into the Hindu 
Kush with peaks above 20,000 feet. The Hindu Kush is continuous at a high elevation till 
it merges in the Muztagh on the north-east. Its numerous spurs separate the valleys and 
basins of many of the tributaries of the Amu Darya and the Indus. To this is due the 
complicated geography of the Kabul Basin, all the rivers that flow into the main river, the 
Swat, Panjkora, Kunaz (Chitral River), etc., being isolated by mountain lines. The most 
remarkable spur is the Safed Koh, which parts the valleys of the Kabul and Kurram. The 
Kabul River breaks across this chain in its course between Dakka and the plains. What 
may be called a south-west extension of the Hindu Kush develops parallel spurs between 
the tributaries of the Helmand. ^ 

To the south of the Kabul River the mountainous borderland of Western India extends 
from Peshawar to Karachi. The Pathan Highlands between the Kabul and the Gomal, the 
political boundary of Baluchistan, are now included in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Through it run ^e chief passes lb Afghanistan, the Khyber, the Kurram, the Tochi, and 
the Gomal. 

^South-east of the Gomal is the limestone Sulaiman Range, culminating in Takht-x- 
Sulaiman (11,070 feet). Further south, opposite Jacobabad m Sind, the parallel lines of 
the hills are curved westwards, and the Gandava Basin leads to Quetta which stands in a 
plain (5,300 feet), surrounded by lofty peaks, Takatu, Chilian and Murdar. 

South of the Kalat passes,* which lie south of Quetta and the Bolan, is the Kirthar 
Range, which forms an unbroken wall of hundreds of miles to near Karachi. Southern 
Baluchistan contains the desert of Makran, with east and west valleys bounded by lox^ 
ridgM through which the rivers break in gorges. 

Three mountain ranges meet at the extreme east of the Pamir, the Hindu Kushf the 
Sarikol range culminating in Mustagh-ata (25,800 ft.), forming the watershed between the 
Yarkand and the Amu Darya, and the Muztagh, with peaks of over 28,000 ft., Godwin 
Austen, (K*), and Gasherbrum, which divides into two arms to the east and south-^st, the 
Kwen Lun and Karakoram, which enclose the lofty desert plateau of North-West Tibet. 

The Pamirs, which are bounded by three lofty mountain chains, the Hindu Kush, the 
Sarikol, and the Trans-Alai in the north, are a series of elevated valleys of a flat open 
character, divided from one another by ranges which only rise some 3,000-4,500 ft. above 
the general level. The highest summits of tiiese are 18,000-19,000 ft. Though the Pamirs 
are known locally as the roof of the world ” they are far less elevated than the great 
^teau of Tibet, which stretches through about 12® of latitude between the Himala^ras, 
Kwen-Lun, Altyn Tagh and Nanshan, and 24® of longitude. It raises from an elevation 
of from 14,000 to 17,000 ft. in the west to from 0,000 to 14,000 ft. in the north-east. .(M 
t^ east airi south-east the Mekong, Yangtse, and Hwangho rise in a complicated series of 
highlan ds, and flow through deep valleys and great gorges. The surface contains numerous 
large lakes, such as Koko Nor in the north-east, Tengri Nor, and the ManasMoww loh^ 
of which tile western is the source erf tiie Sutlej. The majority of the population is m the 
kiwer south-eastern portion, especially in the valley of the Sany> or Brahmaputra. LhaM, 
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on a tributary of the Sanpo, is at ii,6oo feet. The Himalayas lie to the south of the Tibetan 
oourses of the Indus and Brahmaputra, and are bounded on the west and east by the bends 
of these rivers, which here run in deep gorges. They form a system of lofty ranges about 
loo milet in width, deeply eroded by st^p-sided valleys. Nanga Parbat on tha west 
(26,182 feet), Mount Everest (2^,000 feet), and Kanchanganga on the east are nearly x,ooo 
miles apart, and between them ue many p^ks of an elevation of over 25,ocx> feet. In or to 
the north of this range rise the tributaries of the Indus, the Jehlum, which flows through Lake ^ 
Wular in Kashmir, the Ravi and Sutlej and of the Ganges, the Jumna, Gogra, Ra^i, &c. 
To the east of the Brahmaputra a series spurs from the lofty south-east plateau of Tibet 
separate the great rivers of Indo-China. The Garo and Kbasi Hills form the uplands of 
Assam, descending abruptly to the Sylhet Valley and more gradually to the Brahmaputra. 
To the east of these the Naga Hills, the Patkoi Mountains, and the Kamkin constitute the 
watershed between the Br^maputra and the headwaters of the Chindwin and Irawaddy, 
To the south the western boundary of this basin is formed by the Chin Hills and the Arakan 
Yoma, which extends to Cape Negrais and separates the Arakan coast from the Irawaddy 
Delta. « 

On the east, starting from the Kra Isthmus in the extreme south of Tenasserim, are a 
similar series of ranges of less height, which broaden out in places eastwards into extensive 
plateaus, and are cut in two by the Salwin gorges. In the north these hills stretch across 
the Mekong into China, forming in Burma the Southern and Northern Shan States, and rise 
in the extreme north to the branches of the Tibetan plateau, cut into cordilleras by the deep 
gorges of the Salwin, Mekong, and Yangtse. 

To the east of the Mekong a similar range separates the basins of the Mekong and the 
Red River (Songkoi), and is continued southwards in the granitic mountains of Annam. 

In Southern China the Yangtse is separated from the basin of the Si-kiang and the coast 
streams of the South China Sea bj'^ a series of parallel chains, running from south-west to 
north-east, which are generally known as the Nan-shan (Southern Mountains). These 
merge with the highlands of Yunnan, north of which are a series of lofty cross ridges, 
running generally north and south at an elevation of 8,000 to 10,000 feet to the Chineae- 
Tibetan frontier. North of the Yangtse the Ta-pa-shan separates the Middle Yangtse and 
the Red Basin of Sechwan from the Han Valley, and that in turn is divided from the Wei 
Valley and the Hwang-ho by the Tsingling-shan and the Funui-shan. Both these ranges 
may be considered as easterly extensions of the Kwen-Lun. 

North of these chains China can be divided into two sections west and east of the gorge 
of the Hwang-ho, which makes a great bend to the north of 40° N. lat. round the Ordos 
plateau. The western section is a loess country, through which passes the route to Central 
Asia by the Wei Valley and the “Jade Gate,” a narrow seek to the north of the Nanshan 
range. The eastern section, Shansi, is divided into a series of basins bounded by steep 
mountain rims. An important river valley is that of the Fen-ho. In the north a line of 
ranges border the plateau of Mongolia,* and separate it from the plain of Chi-li. The Great 
Plain of China, which stretches southward to the Yangtse, is broken on the east by the 
mountainous peninsula of Shantung. Manchuria is separated from the plateau of Mongolia 
by the Khingan range, which forms a steep escarpment facing the central plains of the 
Liao-ho and &e Sungari, which flow res^tively into the Liao-tung Gulf on the south and 
the Amur on the north. On the east of Manchuria are coast raimes which descend steeply 
into the Sea of Japan. These are continued to the south in Korea, where they form s 
precipitous chain of 6,000-8,000 feet near the east coast. 

Still farther to the east is the outer marginal range of volcanic rocks, which stretches 
from Kamchatka through the Kurile Islands, Japan, the Philippines, Moluccas and Sunda 
Islands. 

In the interior of the Asiatic plateau are a number of relatively depressed areas, the 
Tarim Basin, between the Altyn Tagh the northern buttress of Tibet, and the Tian Shan. 
Here one sink actually reaches 160 mt below sea-level. The general level is from 2,000 to 
3,000 feot. The Tarim flows into Lob Nor, a lake which contains fresh water, in spite of the 
absence of outlet. To the south of the Tarim lies the great Takla-Makan de^rt. 

^ North of the Turn Shan is the relative depression ox Zungaria, to the south of which the 
Hi flows to Lake Balkash, while in the north the Irtish flows to join t|ie Tobol at Tobolsk. 
To the north-east are the Altai range^ which form the watershed between the Arctic and the 
inland river basin of Central Asia, 'mese n<^them buttresses of the Asiatic plateau form a 
series of more or less detached chains rather than a single mountiuii system. The Sayan 
range, crossed by the head-waters of the Yenisei, stretches to Lake Baikal, in which the 
AngMM. rises and flows to the Yenisei, and to the north-east the Yahlonovoi Mountains and 
the more broken Stanovoi ranges extend to the East Gape. The Lena rises in the faigblands 
to the north of Lake BaikaL 
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(c) The Tablelands, — The Deccan, Cej^lon, and Arabia form tablelands of old rock without 
the folded mountains which are characteristic of the rest of Asia. The Deccan of Peninsular 
India is a fragment of old land smoothed and worn by river erosion. On the west is the 
steep escarpment of the Western Ghats, from which the land slopes more gradually to the 
east. WThese are not broken by any line of depression except in the south of India, where 
the Palghat Gap separates the Nil^ri Hills from the Cardamon range. The Eastern Ghats 
are cut into groups by the valleys of the great rivers which cross the central plains, the 
GodaV||ri, Mahanadi and Kistna. 

On the north-west of the Deccan the Tapti and Ij^rbada rivers are divided by the Satpura 
range, which is continued eastward in the Mahadeo Hills and the Maikal range. 

To the north of the Narbada is the Vindhya range, which borders the ^lalwa plateau on 
the south. This, with its easterly continuation, forms the water parting between the rivers 
Of the Deccan and the tributaries of the Jumna and Ganges. To the north-west the Aravalli 
range stretches with lessening elevation to the Delhi ridge, separating the Thar Desert from 
grassy plains of the Chambal basin. 

Arabia is a tableland with a gradual slope towards the east and north-east, and a steep 
escarpment towards the rift valley of the Red Sea on the west. Only isolated areas exceed 
6,000 feet, such as Yemen in the south-west and Oman in the south-east. There are few 
permanent streams, the wadis or dry beds being only occasionally flooded. 

Climate. — Owing to the size of Asia (17^ million sq. miles) and the great elongation of 
much of the surface, the climate of the interior.is continental in character, with great seasonal 
I differences of heat and cold and daily range. The temperature of the northern part of Asia 
I is modified by the proximity of the Arctic Ocean and that of the mountains and plateaus by 
their altitude. There is a great increase in the intensity of continental conditions from west 
to east, Verkhoyansk, where the greatest known cold has been recorded, and which has an 
average winter January temperature of 59^ F., being in the same latitude as the Lofoten 
Islands on the West Coast of Norway, which are about 34° F. In July Verkhovansk is 
(/^ F. while the Lofoten Islands are only 50^^ F. Consequently there is an accumulation of 
dense masses of air in winter over Asia which results m the formation of a high'-pressure 
system and normal outflowing winds. Therefore at this season there can be little rain 
except where the winds ^ake up moisture from the sea. Examples of this are afforded by 
the West Coast of Japan, the Philippines, Annam and Ceylon. In summer, owing to rising 
air a low-pressure system is formed over Asia and winds are normally inflowing, with the 
result that most of the continent receives its rain at this season. 

This, general monsoon character of the climate of Asia is most strikingly illustrated in 
the S.W. monsoons of India and the S.E. monsoons of China. Rainfall is heaviest where 
the sea winds, loaded with moisture and blowing from lower latitudes, are forced to ascend 
by mountain ranges or escarpments which lie directly in their course. The Western G^ts, 
the Khasia Hills in Assam, and the western coast ranges of Burma have exceptional rain- 
falls. Cherrapunji in the hills of Assam has the greatest known precipitation of 471 
inches. 

The southern portion of Asia is hot (over 68® F.) at all seasons, but the line of this 
isotherm does not quite correspond to that of the Tropic of Cancer (23^® N), th^ south of 
China And the north of India ’having a relatively cool winter. 

Fiv^, areas may be distinguished in Asia in which there is a marked difference in climate : — 

(1) the Arctic Area, where the temperature in no month exceeds 50® F. This lies in the 
extreme north of Asia, mostly within the Arctic Circle. It is almost treeless and cultivation 
is impossible even in summer. 

(2) r/M? Siberian Area, where there is great winter cold but where the hardier cereals can 
be grown in summer. 

(3) ,The Central. Area, mostly a region of inland drainage. This includes the Gobi 
Desent, Tibet, the Plateau of Iran and Arabia, and is marked by great dryness at all seasons, 
though a small amount of rain falls in summer. 

^4) The Monsoon Area, comprising the most densely cultivated and populated regions of 
Asia. This includes China, Indo-China, and India. 

(5) The Equatorial Area, which has two rainy seasons and a high annual rainfall. Here 
the t^perature is generally high and equable all the year. This includes the island groups 
of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, etc., to the south-east of Asia. 

ETHNOLOGY AND RELIGIONS. 

Except a few more or less isolated communities such as the Negritos of the Andamans, 
the Chukchls of Arctic Asia, who somewhat resemble the Eskimo, and the more numerous 
Dravidians and Kolarians of Southern India, all the peoples of Asia belong to two 
stocks, the fair Caucasic and the yellow Mongdic, Or the Caucasic group the most 
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important t3rpe8 are (a) the tribes of the eouth-west region of Caucasia) which comprise a 
' gr^t number of ethnical elements. Of these the Geor^ns are the most immrtant. IliieBe 
are Christians of the Greek t^. The remainder are Christians and Sunni Muhammadans. 
Owing to the complexity of the highland region, race, type and language have remained 
distill^. (M the Semitic type of Syria and Ambia who are Muhammadans, (c) Slavonic 
immigrants into Siberia and Turan who belong to the Greek Church, (d) the Ajryan races 
of Iran and Northern Ipdia who, except the Hindus, who are Brahmans, are largely 
Muhammadan. • 

Of the Monadic group, which comprises two*ihirds of the inhabitants of Asia, the 
Kirghiz and Turkomans of Russian Turkestan and the Malays of the Mal^ Peninsula and 
Archipelago are Muhammadan, the inhabitants of Burma, Indo>China, Cmna and Tibet 
hur^ly Buddhist. The Finno-Tatar and Turki- Tatar races of Northern and Central Asia 
and the Manchus speak polysyllabic languages, which distinguish them from the monosyllabic 
Chinese, Burmese, Tibetans and Siamese. Many of the most remote Siberian peoples are 
still Shamanists or nature worshippers. 


Length 

KiTer. Ontflow. in Mile« 

Amazon Atlantic 4,000 

Nile Mediterranean 3,600 

Tangtee North Pacifto 3,400 

Yenisei Arctic Sea 3,300 

Mississippi Gulf of Mexico 3,160 

Missouri Mississippi River 3,000 

Congo Atlantic 3,000 

Lena ( Arctic Sea 3,000 

Niger Gulf of Guinea 3,000 

Obi Arctic Sea 0,700 

Hoangho North Pacific s,6oo 

Amur North Pacific 1,500 

Toln Caspian Sea a, 400 

Mawenzie Beaufort Sea 8,300 

La Plata South Atlantic 8,300 

Yukon Behring Sea 8,000 

St. Lawrence Gulf of St. Lawrence... 1,800 

Kio del Norte Gulf of Mexico x,8oo 

Sao Francisco Atlantic x,8oo 

Buiube Black Sea 1,785 

Euphrates Persian Gulf 1,700 

Indus Arabian Sea 1,700 

Brahmaputra Bay of Bengal 1,680 

Ganges Bay of Bengal 1,500 

Mekong China Sea x,5oo 

Amu Daria Aral Sea 1,300 

Ohio Mississippi Itiyer z,a8o 

Dnieper Black Sea i,soo 

Orinoco North Atlantic i,aoo 

Tennessee Ohio River i,aoo 

Syr Daria Aral Sea 1,150 

Irawadi Bay of Benml i,xoo 

Tigris Persian Gulf 1,100 { 

Ottawa St. Lawrence River ... 1,000 { 

I Nelson Hudson Bay 1,000 | 


Area In 

Name of Idand. Ocean. Sq. MUes. 

Greenland (Danish) Arctic 887,300 

New Guinea (Br. -Germ. -Netb.) Pacific ... 330,000 

Borneo (Anglo-Neth.) ,, ... 884,630 

Baffin Land (British) Arctic 830,000 

Madagascar (French) Indian ... 8 a 8 ,ooo 

Sumatra (Netherlands) „ ... 163,000 

Great Britain Atlantic... 88,603 

Honshiu (Japan) Pacific ... 87,500 

Celebes (Netherlands) Indian ... 78,000 

, Prince Albert, <kc. (British) ...Arctic 60,000 


; South Island, N.Z. (British) ...Pacific . 

, Java (Netherlands) Indian . 

North Island, N.Z. (British) ...Pacific . 

Cuba (Independent) Atlantic. 

Lu2on(U.S.A) Pacific . 

Newfoundland (British) Atlantic. 

Iceland (Danish) ,. .. 


Ellesmere (British) Arctic 40,000 

Mindanao (I 7 . 8 .A.) Pacific ... 37,000 

Hokkaido (Japan) „ ... 36,500 

Ireland (U.K.) Atlantic... 38,600 


Sakhalin (RussO' Japanese) Pacific ... 89,336 

Haiti (Independent) Atlantic... 88 ,aoo 

Tasmania (British) Pacific ... 86,8x5 

Ceylon (British) Indian ... 85,338 

Banks (BritishV Arctic s 5 ,ooo 

North Devon (British) ,. s4iOoo 

Vancouver (British) Pacific so, 000 

Melville Land (British) Arctic 8 o,ooo 

Tierra del Fue^ (Argentine)... Atlantic... 18,500 


Length” 

I Nsme. Ootmtrr. Miles. Yds, 

Iky Scotland 8 73 

<£k> United States a — 

Victoria Canada 1 x,3ao 

Forth Scotland. z 1,00s 

MiMOi^ United States s 764 

Qaoenihoffooidi ...United States z 740 

...United States t 676 

Manhattan United States i sao 

Suoqnulianiia United States x 345 

Brooklyn ....United States z 845 


Southampton (British) Arctic 17,800 

West Spitsbergei^o Man’s Land),, x5,a6o 

{ Prince of Wales (^tish) ,. <5,ooe 

Formosa (Japanese) Pacific ... 13,330 

North Somerset (British) Arctic is, 000 




Ownenhlp. Length m Miles. 

British 160,000 

United States 50,000 

French s5,ooe 

Danish xi,ooo 

German so, 000 

Other Nations »,oee 
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Hfrica. 

Position and Extbnt. — The area of Africa is nf million square miles, about three 
times that of Europe. Its extreme longitudes are 17® W. at Cape Verde and 51® E. at 
Cj^ Ouardai^i. The extreme latitudes are Cape Blanco in 37® N . and Cape Agulhas in 
^ at a distance of about S,ooo miles. It is surrounded by seas on all sides, except in 
fee ndbow isthmus through wnich is cut the Suez Canal, and may be considered as a great 
peninsula of the Eurasian continent. 


Cfie i9.atton(t tsf Slfttca. 


Country. 

Form of 
Government. 

Area (in 

Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

Capital. 

Pop. of 
Capital. 

Abyssinia 

EcrvDt 

Empire 

Con-dominium 

Republic 

Empire 

Con-dominium 
British 

350.000 
363, 200 

48,000 

220.000 

950.000 

470.000 

7.000. 000 
11,400,000 

1.500.000 

5.000. 000 

2.750.000 

6.000. 000 

Addis Abbaba 
Cairo 

40.000 

670.000 
8,000 

140.000 
^,000 

50.000 

L^ria 

Morocco* 

Sudan 

Union of S.A 

Monrovia 

Fez 

Khartum 

Pretoria 


Summary : — Area (in Sq. Miles). Population 

Independent i,7CX>,ooo 20,cxx>,ooo 

Belp ian 8oo,cxx) 15,000,000 

BntishfX 2,132,840 40,000,000 

French^ 4,300,000 36,000,000 

German 930,000 15,000,000 

Italian 591,000 1,750,000 

Portv^uese ^ 8^,000 9,000,000 

Spantah 86,000 250,000 


Itiountr Africa. 


Name. 

Government. 

Area (in 

Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

Ascension 

British 

38 

15® 

Azores 11 

Portuguese 

920 

260,000 

Canary Islands^ 

Spanish 

2,800 

300,000 

Cape Verd Islands 


I. '500 


Comoro Islands 

French 

75® ' 

60,000 

Madagascar 

Madeirall 

French 

Portuguese 

228, 000 

210 

3,000,000 

150,000 

Mauritius 

British 

0 *'^ 1 

720 i 

270.000 

Reunion 

French 

970 

180,000 

Rodriguez 

British 

90 

3,000 

St. Helena 

British 

5® 

3»5®o 

Seychelles 

British 

IS® 

23,000 

Socotra 

British 

1,400 

12,000 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Coasts. — The outline is on the whole uniform, its coasts being 18^000 miles in length, 
three times that of the British Isles, which is ^ of Africa in area. This uniformity is due 
to the absence of long winding indentations and islands. In place of these there is a 


# !Che Barbanr Staiec are AUreria (Preach). Horooco (French). Tripoli (Italian), and Tunis (Freneh), 
t InduslTe of the Union cd South. Africa (abw). 
t E^l^re (rf and An^Bglptian Sudan. 

4 ^e Aaoree and Madeira form an Inlesnd part of PortufaL 
The (Maaipr lalandi, whioh form an intesxnl xnrt of Spain, are the Fortunate lalee" 
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MAP OF AFRICA. 



BOME DATES IN THE HISTORY OK AFRICA. 


Koundation of CarthiKc*. 

Greek oolunizatioD of C/rene, 
Alexander's conquest or Egypt. 
Rome destroys Oarthaffe. 
Battle of Aottum. 


Vandal conquest of Western Africa. 
Persian conquest of Effypt. 

Saracen conquest of North Africa. 
Atalers founded by Arabs. 

Cairo founded by Baraoena 
Mamelukes conquer Efnrpt. 

Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape. 
Tnrkish ooaquest of Egypt. 

SpuibAi omiqneat of Ceuta. 

Dutch colonise the Cape. 

Boyal African Company founded. 
Sierra Leone founded by British. 
VlraiKdi conquest of Egi^t 
Battle of Abouklr. 

Fraaoe oooopied Algiers. 

Orange Free Btate founded. 
Mdiei^ Ali hereditary Khedive. 


A I>. 

I x84s 
1848 

18S6 

i »63 

*•64 

1868 

*•7* 

1879 

X879 


z 


1900 

1910 


Dr Livtnptone’s travels began. 
Transvaal founded. 

Du Chaillu’s journeys began. 

Sources of the Nile discovered. 

Albert Nyanxa discovered. 
Anglo-Abyssinian War. 

Suez Canm opened. 

Stanley’s search for Livingstone. 
Death cd Livingstone, 

Stanley explored the Congo. 
Afrikander Bond founded. 

Zulu War. 

French occupation of Tunis. 

British troops occupy Egypt. 

Fall of Khartoum. 

Italian defeat at Adowa. 

Dongola Expedition. 

Reoapt^ of Khartoum. 

Boer War iMroke out. 

Cape to Cairo Line reached Bulawayo. 
Aswan dam inaugnrated. 

Union of South ilrioa inaugurated. 
France predominant to Morocco. 

Italy obtained Tripoli and Barca. 
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moootonoiu coast line with broad Bowing curves such as the Great and Little Syrtes and 
the Qnlf of Guinea. There are consequently few natural harbours. The only large island 
is Mada^^ascar, separated from the mainland by a channel^ which is generally deeper than 
the Momterranean. 

Relief. — Africa is broadly a tableland with few mountain ranges, except the Atlas, 
thouglfisolated peaks rise to a considerable elevation in Abyssinia, in East Airica (Kenya, 
Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori), and in West Africa (Kamenin Peak). As the margins of the 
plateau come close to the coast in most places there is little lowland plain. If an irregular 
line isflrawn from a point on the West Coast, a littie south of the Equator, to a point near 
the middle of the Red Sea, Africa can be divided into two nearly equal parts which differ 
considerably in character. The North-Weftern part comprises two regions of comparative 
lowland separated by the Atlas and the plateaus of Tibesti and Tasili. On the west is the 
Western Sahara, with the depressions of Tuat and El Juf and the Upper Niger Basin, 
separated from the West Coast by a series of plateaus, the Lower and tipper Guinea and 
the Sokoto, through which the Benue and the Niger break their way to tne sea, the Chad 
basin and the Congo basin. On the east is the Nile Basin and valley and the Libyan 
desert, separated from the Red Sea by the broken heights of the Nubian desert and Upper 
Egypt. The South-Eastern iiart consists of great masses of highlands and plateaus broaen 
up by river valleys. The Plateaus of the Karroo and the Drakensberg ranges are separated 
from the Kalahari Desert and the Damara and Namaqua Plateaus by the Molopo-Orange 
liasin. The Mashona Plateau is isolated by the Limpopo basin in the south and by the 
Middle and Lower Zambezi basin in the north. Between the upper part of the Zambezi oasin 
and the Ngami depression, and the Congo basin, is the Lunda-Urua Plateau. In the north- 
east is the Great I-ake region, with isolated volcanic peaks and neat rift valleys at either 
margin which lead to the Abyssinian Plateau, the largest mass of derated ground in Africa, 
with its deep gorges and steep eastern escarpment. 

Hyt>rograi*hy. — The rivers of Africa drain into the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and 
the Indian Ocean. There are three inland basins. The Atlantic Basins: — South of the 
rivers which flow from the Atlas through Morocco is a desert coast unbroken even by wadis 
of any size between Cape Jubv and the Senegal, which rises in the Futa Jallon highlands, 
in which the Gambia and several tnbutaries of the Upper Niger also have their origin. 
Both the Senegal and Gambia are navigable for some distance in the rainy season. The 
most important river which flows into the Gulf of Guinea is the Niger, which rises in the 
highlands mentioned above, and flows N.E. t-o Timbuktu and then E. and B.E. till it breaks 
through the edge of the inland plateau near Kabba, at about 600 miles from its mouth. Up 
to this point it is navigable by river steamers. Its great tributary is navigable for about 
600 miles from the confluence, but in the dry season it has only enough water for boats 
drawing two feet. The Niger enters the sea by numerous channels, and its delta extends 
along 250 miles of coast, l^tween the Niger and the Congo the chief river is the Ogowe, 
which rises behind the coast range and forms a large delta. 

The Congo rises in the plateau south-west of Lake Tanganyika and flows through Lake 
Bangweolo 'and Mw^eru. From Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool, below which are cataracts 
where the Congo breaks through the rim of the tableland, a broad, navigable river flows 
for ijocx) miles through an old lake basin, in which very slight differences of level separate 
the numerous tribut^es. As these are themselves great rivers, an enormous amount of 
water is carried down to the mouth. Owing to the depth of the ocean, the sediment 
deposited does not reach the surface in the form of a delta, but forms submarine ridges 
5,ocx> feet in height for over 300 miles on each side of its ocean channel. 

To the south of the Congo, the Kwanza and Kunene flow from highlands at some little 
distance from the coast. From the Kunene to the Orange there are no permanent streams. 
The Orange River rises in the Drakensberg Mountains not far from the East Coast and 
receives the Vaal and other large rivers. Anally passing through a desert region, where 
it receives no permanent tributaries. Many cataracts and gorges render this stretch 
unnavigable. 

The Indian Ocean. — As the Drakensberg Mountains fall in steep terraces^ towards the 
Natal Ck^ast there are no navigable rivers in this part of South Africa. The Limi>opo is the 
first large river mtt from south to north. It is navigable for some sixty miles. The 
Zambezi rises not far from the Con^, and after flowing through comparatively level 
uplands {flanges into a gorge at the victoria Falls, below which it runs throu^ a deep 
lowland valley, again interrupted for navipUion by the Kebnibasa Rapads. Before entering 
its delta it receives from Lake Nyasa the Shire, which is broken by cataracts at the 
Murchison Fa^s. The Zambezi d^ta has innumerable channels, but they arO all liable to 
be silted up. From the Zambezi to the Gulf of Aden none of the rivers are nav^ble for 
any distaj^ as they break through the terraces of tihe^plateau and form rapids. The main 
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rivers Are tlie BovmnA end the Tana, which ii a permanent stream, thoofi^ it dowa 
a semi-desert region, as it receives water from the melting snows of Moont Ken^ 

Thb Miditerransan jBaitAs.— The only large river is the NUct which rises m tS>e eoofli 
of Tictoria Kyaaza, the largest lake in Afnca, of about the area of Scotlai^ and hseehi 
throngh the plateau to the north by the Murchison Falls into the Albert Kyanaaf some 
^600 feet buow the level of the larger lake. Lake Albert is connected with lUbert 
Mward Nyansa by the River Semliki. It only receives one important tributary the 
west, the Rahr-el-Gbazal. Owing to the flat character of the country and the laige annmat 
of water which has no sufficient outlet, an extensive swai^ vegetation, the ** sudd^” be* 
been formed in this part of its coarse. iLfter receiving the l^bat from the east it la known 
AS the White Kile. At Khartum it receives the Blue Kile, which, with the other Abyssinian 
rivers, is largely the source of the Kile floods, due to the monsoon rains of the Al^ssinian 
Plateau, and f urtiier north the Atbar^ which brings down the alluvium which has helped 
to fertilize Egypt. From this ]:>oint it receives no permanent tributaries and navigation is 
hindered by six cataracts, of which the first is at Assuan. The extensive delta fom^ north 
of Cidro, where the Kile leaves its long narrow valley, is the most fertile area in North 
Africa. Between the Kile and Tunis the Sahara reaches the Mediterranean and there are no 
permanent streams. As the rivers of North-West Africa which drain into the Mediterranean 
rise on the Algerian Plateaus, where there is very little rain in summer, and break throi^b 
the coast ranges in gorges, they are useless for navigation but invaluable for the irrigation 
of the Tell, the northern margin of the plateaus, and the rich alluvial plains which lie 
between it and the coast ranges. The most important river is the Majerda, In Tunis* 

The Inland Basins.— The Sahara is partly occupied by plateaus and mountains and partiy 
by steppes and deserts which contain oases. There are numerous areas of relative depression, 
especially in the west, El Juf and Tuat. In the centre tiie Bodele depression below the 
Borku Plateau receives the surplus waters from Lake Chad, which is about 800 feet above 
sea level. This resembles a marsh in the dry season, but becomes an inland sea in the rains. 
Its principal tributary, the Shari, is the largest river in Africa which does not reach the sea. 
The Sahara has many river beds or wadis, which are occasionally flooded. Of these the 
^harghar^ which runs from the TasiU Plateau into Shott Melrihr, south of the AJ^rian 
bateaus, is a remarkable example. In places this channel is fifteen miles wide. Inough 
there is little surface water there is a large underground supply in the desert, which is 
utilized in the oases by artesian wells. Two other relatively small areas of inland drainage 
are the Kgami Basin in South Africa and a region in French Somaliland. 

Climate.— Africa is cut by the t>^uator nearly halfway between its extreme points, so 
that rather more than three-quarters of the continent lies tttthtn the Tropics and receives 
the suD^s rays vertically at least once a year. In this zone there is little range of tempera- 
ture throughout the year, the most equable climate being found near the Equator, espeaally 


^ an interval of dir weather. The African tropical zone is more than twice the a];ea of 
Europe and covers by far the greatest laud area in the Tropics. North qf the Trc^t is 
a narrow belt of great length, a little less than one-sixth of the total area, where the sun's 
rays alw^s fall obliouely. Here the hot period occurs when the sun epproashies the 
Northern Tropic, and the cold period when the sun approaches the Southern TromeT The 
difference between summer aud winter increases with the latitude, so that at the 

temperature is F. in January and F. in July. South of the Tropici is a uaiww bdt 

of small leng^, less than one-seventh of the total area, where the hot period in 
January aud the cold period in June and July. Cape Town is 54° F. in July and 69® F. in 
January. 

Except on the more lofty mouutaius, Africa has no areas with cold winters, where the 
tenqperature is 32^ F. or less for one month, or cool summers, which are less 50^ F. in 
any month. It is, therefore, typical generally of tropical rather than temperate conditions, 
in which there is no resting season for vegetation, except in consequenoe of want of tain. 
Even cool wiutersjwhere we temperature is from F. to coP F., are found only in the 


at ^000 Ibet having a similar temperature range to Naples, and Bloemfantnn at 4,500 fast 
to t}«poa. Except at considerable elevations, the summers are uniformly hot. !l^e nnla^ 
within the Tropios, such as Abyssinia and the Uganda highlands, have warm, 
conditioai F.-680 F.) at all seasons. Except in the Meditenaaean b^ and at the 
Capo, 4 ho YiUifidl mostly ooouis in the hot season, a fact whkfa has great iafluonoo 
luxuriadde T^gatafckm. 
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Th^ tempenttM of the West Coast of Africa is largely reduced by the Canaries and 
BehgneU coM currents. Walfish Bay is 14^ cooler in January than Beira on the East Coast 
and icfi in July. 

There are great differences in Africa in the amount and seasonal distribution of rainfall^ 
which resnlt in the variety of types of vegetation, desert, savana and tropical forest. T^e 
Saha^ whidr forms the largest continuous desert in the world forms part of the great dry 
belt whidi stietches across Asia. It receives very little rain, except on isolated uplands 
such as Tibesti, because though the winds are generally inflowing at all seasons the great 
heat 9 t summer prevents the precipitation of moisture, while in winter the winds are largely 
N.£. and blow overland from colder regions in As»* 

ETHNOLOGY AND RELIGIONS. 

Four main groups may be distinguished in Africa, the Semitic and Hamitic, belonging 
to the Caucasic type in the north, the Negro, and the Hottentot and Bushmen in the south. 
(«) Semitic and Hamitic, The Semitic group is most largely represented in the Nile Basin 
and in or near the towns in Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. The Hamitic group, which at one 
time occupied the whole of North Anica, is found mainly in the Sahara and the upland of 
North-West Africa. The Berbers, who form the bulk of this race, are a pastoral people. 
Exc^t Abyssinia, which is Christian, the population of these groups is Muhammadan. 
(6) Ine Negro jCTOup includes the Fulah and Nuba peoples of the Sudan, the pure negroes 
of the Central Sudan, Upper Guinea and the Upper Nile, and the Bantus, who extend south 
of about 4^ N. lat., and include the southern Kafir tribes, lliere is a striking linguistic 
unity throughout this group. 

The Hottentots and Bushmen are remnants of older races, (c) The Hottentoti are 
herdsmen, found now chiefly in Namaqualand and Griqualand. They have to some extent 
become assimilated with the white races, {d) The Bushmen are hunters who have remained 
independent, though, except near the I^ower Orange River, they are largely extinct. In their 
dwarf stature — the average Bushman being about 4 ft. 6 ins. in height — they resemble the 
pygmies, also nomads and hunters, of the Central African forests. Many of these tribes 
areiage only 4 feet in height. 

The southern limit of the Muhammadan religion in Africa is from Cape Verde to the 
Nim above the delta, excluding the coast areas, which are heathen ; it then runs south of 
Sokoto, Bomu, Wodai, Ulrfur, and Kordofan, near 10° N. lat. to the Nile, and includes 
Somaliland and the east coast to about 10*^ S. lat. owing to Arab influence, which was 
mainly centred at Zanzibar. Only the south of Africa is predominantly Christian, though 
numerous mission stations are situated throughout the (‘ountrv', mostly outside the 
Muhammadan belt. The population of Madagascar belongs to the Malayo-Polynesian 
group. 
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Name. 

Country 

Length 

(MUm) 

Arutt 

Milen) 

1 

Numo, 

Country. 

Lenffth 

(Miles). 

Area 

Jsi). 

Superior 

Victoria Nyanza 
Aral..... 

North America 

Africa 

Trans Caspia 
North America. 
North America. 
Africa 

4« 

3 *i»oo 

ri,aoo 

*4.4<» 

33,800 



s 6 o 

86 

•.438 


Tibet 



Turkestan 



Huron 

33S 

Vfthem 

I Winnipegosis ... 

Sweden 

Canada 

93 

:x 

1,817 

Nyasa 


Canada 


T&nMnyiku 



! Urmia 

j^rsia 


Baikal 


3)0 

3^ 

*7S 

XX, ^ 
xo, 7 X 9 


Canada 


*.73» 

x.7<l9 

Great Slave 

Canada 

1 Great !^lt Lake . 

U. 8 .A 

75 

75 

Great Bear . . . 



' Leopold II ...... 

Africa 

Brie 

North America. 

Canada 

North America. 
Sfheria 


I DuMwnt 

Canada 


xS 

Winnipeg 

Ontario 


9.4S9 

7.*40 

7i05o 

Chapala 

Mexico 

"io 


190 

3*3 

laS 

MO 

Mwem 

Africa 

'75 

x>ri 

laSlI 
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South Indian ... 
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North America. 

70 
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x»a8a 
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7S 
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^ano 

Melville 

Canada 

go 
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Okeechobee 

U.B.A. 

30 

x,<5» 
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Titieaea 

South America . 
Oenttal America 
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3»»® 
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Nicaragua 


Kivu 

Africa . ......... ..I 

S5 
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■2 
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1 
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[ 1,000 
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a,Si» 
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SOME DATES IN THE HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA 


A,r>. A.i> 

149a Columbus discovered Ameiicu 1773 'Pho Ik>80)n Tea Party. 

1497 Cape Hrt*U»n Islaiul dlsoivejvd , 1775 War of Independence of F S. A 

1497 Newfoundland discovered by (hIkU 1*7^ Declaration of Independence 

SSK9 Conquest of Mexico by Cortez xt^ Maahinjrt^jn lHH*aine Pi’eaident of I ' S \ 

*S®J Newfoundland occupied by RiiKliMb iBxa War between Ot Britain and I .S A 

iwnr Jamestown, Vii'ffinia, founded 18x9 Kii-st Steam passa;^e of Atlantic 

x4o8 (Miamplain founded Quebec 1840 Cniou cd Upper and Lowei Canasta 

x6o 9 Hudson River first explored x8^ Texas annexed by USA 

xteo Pilgrim Fathers arrived in May/fottei‘. xS^ War between USA and Mexico. 

1894 Maryland ooloniseil. 18^ Hold disiMveretl in ('alifomia 

im Rhode Island settled. x8^ Ottawa l>eeaine Capital of Canada 

1884 Riiglish capture New York fixuii Dutch. 1883 Emancipation of Slaves in U S A 

i88a Pennsylvania settled. 1863 W or of North and South, I' S A. 

17x3 Treaty of Uti'echt. 1867 iKnniuion of Canada Inaugurateil. 

XTM O^anada captured from French. 1867 Alaska purchased fixun Russia h> U..S.A. 

17Q Treaty Paiis. 1898 Spanish- American War. 

1785 The Stamp Act itaasetl. 1 19x3 Panama Canal completed. 
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Bortb Hmcrica. 

Position and Extknt.— The area of North America, inclndin^i^ Mexico, is aboat 
7,200,000 sq. miles, a little less than twice that of Europe. Its extreme longitudes extend 
from a little west of 170° W. to 52^° W. in the east of Newfoundland, and its extreme 
latitudes from about 6c9 N. lat. to 15^ N. lat. in the south of Mexico. It is surrounded 
by seas on all sides except m the south, where it joins the Isthmian States of Central 
America. 

Cl)f Nations of Nortt amrrira. 


Form of 
Government. 


Area (In 
Sfi. Miles). 


Population. 


Population 
of Capital. 


Canada 

Mexico 

Newfoimdland ... 
United States ... 
Alaska 


Dominion .. 

Republic 

British 

Republic 

U.S 


3,750,000 7,600,000 

767,000 16,000,000 

163,100 221,000 

3,026,789 92,000,000 

6,449 65,000 


Ottawa 

Mexico . ... 
St. John's .. 
WashingKin 
Juneau 


86,500 

471.000 
32,000 

331.000 


Hunmiary 

Amencaii (U.‘S’.) 

Btitiah 

Mexiiint 


At-ea (iu Sq. Miles). 
•••• 3)033>23i 
.... 3,9i300« 
767,000 


Population. 

92,065,000 

7,821,000 

16,000,000 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Coasts. — 'Hie .An tic coast and that of the nnmerouH islands is usually low. Ijibrador 
has liold cliffs, fjords, and deep bays. On the east coast, south of ^o'^ N. lat., the St. 
Lawrence River forms a long inlet into the interior. Facing it are the islands of Anticosti 
and Newfoundland, and to the south Pnnce ICdward and Ca)>e Breton Island, and the 
Peninsula of Nova Scotia. The coast of this peninsula has many small indentotions on 
the east, but few harlioiirs except Halifax. The coast of Maine is rocky, and has bold 
cliffs, numerous islands, Hind many I'apes and headlands separated by deep inlets, sounds, 
and straits. (Generally, the coast to the north of Cape Cod is comjxised of liard ro<*ks, 
which stand out as bold cliffs aud headlands, and afford excellent harbours, while to the 
south the coasts are low and monotonous, with numerous sand spits and sand bars at the 
mouths of the rivers. The harbours, as a rule, lie some little way from tlie outer margin 
of the coast at the heads of the e.stiiaries. New York has the advantage l>oth of the Hudson 
and the shelter of Long Island. In the Gulf of Mexico the nvers bring down much silt, 
which tends to fill their mouths. Of this the MiBsissi]>pi delta is a conspicuous instance. 
On the west coast in the north are the mountainous Aleutian Islands and the precipitous 
coast of Alaska, with glaciers which reach to sea-lei el, and the island and fjord coast of 
British Olumbia, closely backed by mountain ranges. In the south of this is Vancouver 
Island and the deep inlet of Puget Sound. The rest of the west coast of North America 
is bold and harbourless, with few indentations aud islands. A subsidence of the land has 
caused the break in uniformity shown by the Bay of San Francisco. 

Relief. — Three main divisions can be made in the relief of North America. The 
Eastern Mountains, the Great Plains, and the Westeni Mountains. The Kaateni Mountaim 
extend from Labrador to Alabama. There is a marked difference between the portion 
north-east of the Hudson River, which has been glaciated and contains many lakes, water- 
falls and deep valleys, and the soutbero portion where there are few lakes, and the rivers 
flow down comparatively even slopes through brood valleys. The Appalachians form a 
series of ridges, between which run longitudinal nvers which cut across the ranges in water 
gaps. Between these mountains and the low coastal plain, which contains in the south 
many marshes and shallow lakes, lies the Piedmont Plateau of Archaean rock at the eastern 
base of which, where the rivers abruptly change their slope, is what is known as the Fall 
Line. This is marked by a long line of towns founded at the limit of river navigation, and 
at the point where water power could be easily obtained. The Great Plairm form a com- 
paratively level and continuous surface from the Arctic Ocean and the shores of Hudson 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. This is broken in only three places by elevations of importance. 
Th^ are the Ozark Mountains, to the west of the Mississippi aud north of the Arkansas, 
which exceed a,oc» feet, the lAike Plateau, an undulating upland planed down and glaciated, 
on which stand Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron, and the Black Hills of Souu Dakota 
rise to above 3,000 feet. All these elevated anas an composed of veiy old rock. A 
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diMtiiiction must be made between the Prairies, W'hidMare open plains with few trees rising to I 
i about 800 feet in Minneeota at the watershed between Hudson my and the Gulf of Mejuco 
and the High Plains to the west, which are far drier and less fertile than the praiik wheat 
lands. In parts these rise to over 6,000 feet, and are mnch hi^er than the Appalachians. 
Oti the west they front the steep edge of the Rockies, bnt the slopes are usually gentle and 
the valleys broaid and shallow'. In Canada these High Plains form the ranching lands of 
Alberta. In the Arctic plains there are many marshes and lakes. The Western Mountains 
consist, in the United States, of two or more ranges, the Rockies, a series of more isolated 
ninges rising from a high plateau, w ith summits exceeding id,ooo feet, among which pike's 
Peak forms a conspit'uotis dome, the Siefra Nevada, the hignest point of which is Mount 
Whitnev (i4>522 feetl and the Cascade ran^, with Mount Rainier (14,525 feet) and Mount 
Shasta In a line of volcanic domes, and tlie &)ast ranges, which reach 7,500 feet in the densely 
forested Olympic mountains of Puget Sound. 

llctween the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada is the Great Rasin trav'ersed by hog-lmck 
riilges, which rise to no great elevation above the plateau. There is little rainfall, and there 
are numerous salt lakes, of which the Great Salt Lake in Utah is the most important. The 
Heath Valley in Califoniia is several hundred feet below sea-level. The Valley of California 
is a depression lietween the Sierra Nevada and t.'ascade ranges and the Coast ranges. In 
Canada the inner mountain lines consist of the Rockies, the Selkirks and Gold Range 
separated by the long winding loops of the Kootenay and (,'olumbia, and their narrow 
laKe-filled valleys. These exceed i3,cxx> feet, and have many great glaciers and deep ca&ons. 
Gn tlie west they are seiiarated from the Coast ranges by a com|>arative depression of un- 
dulating country, some 100 iiiiles in width from the Coast ranges. This is traversed by the 
Frazer River. The Western (Joast rangt‘H rise to great elevations in Alaska, where Mount 
St. Klitts and Mount McKinley, over 20,000 feet, are the most prominent summits. 

MeTU'o is a tableland, generally aliove 6,000 feet, which is bomided by tw'o escarpments, 
the F^stern Sierra Madrc, not a distinct mountain range but the margin of the plateiau, and 
the Western Sierra Madre, whi<*h is from 8,000 to 12,000 feet and falls steeply to the Pacific. 
Hiere are ninny depressions, or inland basins, in the interior, seiiarated by low ranges. The 
highest elevations are in the south. Here is a broad volcanic zone m which Orizaba, 18,252 
feet, Po{>ocata|>etl, 17,250 feet, and Ixtachihuatl, i6,c)6ofeet, are the highest summits. Colima 
is the only active volcano. The coast lowlands are narrow, though most extensive on the 
east, W’here sand dunes have blocked the river mouths. The rivers are mostly short and 1 
torrential. The ^leniiisuln of Yucatan is a low limestone plateau fiat and treeless with few' | 
running streams. , 

Hyi»r<xjuai»hy. — F ive drainage areas niavbe distingtiished, the Arctic, the Atlantic, the 1 
Gulf, Inland, and the Pacific. In the Afctic Rasiii the Mackenzie is the only laige riv'er. It | 
drains the lakes of Athabasca, Great Slav'e and Great Rear. The Rasin is mostlv low and is ! 
oeeu|)ied by tundra in the north and coniferous forest in the south. The Atlantic Basin 
contains the great estuary of the 8t. lawrence draining the Great lakes. South of this is 
the St. .Tohii iii New' Rrunswick and the Hudson with its deep navigable channel rimning 
north to the cast and west Mohawk Valley south of the Adirondacks. A depression, in 
which is lake Champlain, connects the Hudson with the St. Tawrence on the north. The 
Delaware, Susquhaiina and Potomac* cut deeply into the Northern Allcghanies, but south of 
Chesafieake Ray the rivors rise ou the eastern margin. The Alabama and Tennessep form 
longitudinal valleys in the southern Alleghanies. The inlets of the northern portion of this 
coast were fomieci by the drow'niug of river valleys owing to subsidence. Both the Hudson 
and St. lawrenoe have deep caAons in the comparatively shallow sea which were mainly 
formed almve sea level. The Mississippi occupies the southern portion of the Great Plains. 

It has numerous la^e tributaries, the Ohio on the east, and the Missouri, Platte, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Red River on the w'sst. Owing to the vast amount of sediment brcmgbt dowrn, 
it has a lai^ delta and a level fiood plain, in which the course of the river is liable to constant 
change. The main streams, Missouri and Ohio, are navigable for most of their lengtii. 
The ^0 Grande del Norte rises in the San Juan Mountains, where the melting snows provide 
a la^ supply of water in summer, but its lower course is through a dry region, where it 
receives few tributaries. On the Pacific Coast the Colorado rises in the Rockies and fiows 
in deep cafions through the Arizona deserts. Use has been made of its water to irri^te tiie 
Salton depression to the north-west of its mouth. From the Colorado to the Columma Uiera 
are no laif^ rivers except in the valley of California, where the Sacramento and San Joaqntn 
are invhluable for irrigation. The Snake tributary of Bie Colombia River rises in the 
Y«^owe^iie National Park, and outs great oaftoiui through a lava plateau. The Fraser, like 
the Colhittbliu hlM a long north and sou^ valley. There are no large rivers on the west coast 
of CUtumbiu, owing to the proximity of the mountains to the coast, but in the north- 

west the Tiiicon 'fiuos iiot tar irinn the coak, and, idher a lOng <Mmrre to tlm north and weiit. 
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flcnri into B«iiig Son. The Mnuf Ainn,.betiAeatite Boekies end the Siene Nevede, 
bM no laige riven. 

Climatb. — N ortb America extends from north of the Arctic Circle to south of the Tropic 
ol CaiMsor. Only a small portion, South Mexico, actually lies within the tropics, but the 
BOnth of Florida and the narrow coast lands of Northern Mexico are comprised in what may 
be teAned the Troftical province. Here there is a great uniformity of temperature through- 
out the year, the bmits beiB|f approximately between and 8o^ F. The effect of elevanon 
in mclll^i^ temperature is well illustrated in Mexico b;}r the comparison of Vera Cruz at 
sea level, witii 71^^ F. in Jan. and 82^ F. in July, and Mexico Cit>' at over 7,000 feet, with 
54^ F. in Jan. and 62^ F. in July. Though these temperatures on the cool temperate 
uplands {tierra fria, which is about 6,000 feet) give the impression of perpetual spring, it 
must be remembered that there are great differences between day and night, amounting to as 
much as This is due to the great radiation on the dry plateau, which has a much smaller 
rainhiU than the coast. Beans and potatoes are grown, and owing to the high altitude of 
sun grapes and maize can be ripened in the depressions of the plateau. Below this climatic 
zone is the warm temperate zone (the ric«*ra templada from ^,000 to 5,000 and 6,000 feet). 
Here are grown maize, coffee and the vine. The hot lowlands, Herr a calientey below 3,000 feet, 
have the products of wet tropical zones, rubber, sugar, cacao, oranges and bananas, with 
mahogany, cabinet woods, and rubber in the forests. The seasonal differences of rainfall 
are marked, most of the rain falling in Mexico in summer, while Florida has rain at all 
seasons. To the north of this tropical zone is a mb-tr^cal belt, which includes the lowlands 
of the Gulf and South Atlantic States as far north as Chesapeake Bay, which are warmed bv 
the warm currents from the Gulf of Mexico, the Valley of California and the lands which 
lie on each side of, and at the head of, the Gulf of California. The western portion of this 
zone is exceedingly diy* and depends on irrigation. It is exceedingly well suited for 
tropical fruits. The eastern [lortion has a considerable rainfall, which suMces for the growth 
of broad leaved forests and the cultivation of cotton, rice and sugar cane. In some parts of 
this area, especially the dry west, there is much greater heat in' summer than in the tropical 
belt. Further north is a trarm temperate r^on, consisting of the central portion of the 
United States, in which maize is the princi]^! crop. Wheat is grown in the north, and 
cotton in the south. The summers are warm and prolonged and the winters often cold. 
This region extends broa(By from about 35° N. lat. to the Great Lakes. The western plains 
are too dry for cultivation. On the west it is bounded by the Rockies, and on the east it 
extends on both sides of the Alleghanies. 

To the north of this zone is what may lie called the cool temperate portion of North 
America. This includes the northern part of the United States, the Appalachians, most 
of south-east Canada, the south pan of Central Canada, and the i^eat moss of the 
Western Plateau, with its scanty rainfall, which extends from the Rockies to the Pacific, 
'fhe winters are long and cold, and there is usually a good deal of snow, while the 
summers are hot. The drier western portion is noted for wheat. * 

Further to the north is the cold temperate zoncy which includes most of Canada. There 
is a great difference between the eastern, central, and western portions. Both the 
eastern and central parts have cold winters— Winnipeg is — F. in Jan. — but the summers 
round Hudson Bay are too cold for wheat. In the central provinces of Canada, which lie 
to the west of the Rockies, the summers are warm enough to ripen wheat to north of 
55® N. lat., and the dry winters with little snow -are favourable for the keeping of stock in 
the Boutib-west. This is largely due to the drying and warming influence of theFfihn winds. 

The western portion, w hich includes the coast of British Columbia and the north-west of 
Oregon, has mild winters and warm summers, which in many w’ays, both in temperature and 
raimall, resemble the insular climate of the British Isles. 

The Arctic coast lands of North America, which include Labrador, where the cold current 
reduces temperature, are barren and treeless and of little use except for fur collecting. 

ETHNOLOGY AND RELIGIONS. 

A very small part of North America xvorth of Mexico is now occupied by native races. In 
the north there are about 1,800 Eskimo on Arctic coast of Canada and in Labrador, and 
some 14,000 in Alaska. In the whole of the rest of Canada and the United States there are 
about 370,000 Indians, mostly in reservations, tiiongh in the drier western deserts and on tiie 
plateaus and mountains many tribes are still undisturbed. Except in the south of the United 
States, where there is a large negro element, the popralation is composed of the descendants of 
European immigrants. About two-fifths eff the population of Canada ate Hotoan Catholic, 
mainly inthe Fiendi-epeaking province of QuebM, and in the United States about one-third. 
fs Ifezieo about m per cent of the pomdstion are Indi^ a similar propoxrion of a miiced 
ttm, and one -lifth satopean, largely of Spai^ origin. The majority are Boman Calbidk. 



Central Bmertca. 

Arka.— T he six Isthroian states have aa area which a little exceeds 200,000 s(]^re 
miles. The greatest breadths, approximately along 15® N. Ut. from Cape Grados d Dios 
to the 8.W. of Mexico, is about 10 degrees. 
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Country. 

Form of 
Government. 

Arm (in 

8<|. Miles). 

Population. 

Capital. ' 

Population 
of Capital. 

Costa Rica 

Republic 

23 ,CX )0 

380,000 

Sau Jose 

27,000 

Guatemala 


47 » 5 «> 

2,000,000 

Guatemala... 

90,000 

Honduras 


42,700 

800,000 

Tegucigalpa 

17,000 

Nicaragua 


51,600 

600,000 

Managua ... 

36,000 

Panama 


3*^890 

400,000 

Panama 

40,000 

Salvador 

n • ••• 


1,000,000 i 

San Salvador 

^,000 


Hummary. 


Aiea (in Sq. Milesy Population 


Independent 


203,940 

5,180,000 


British Honduras .. . 


8,600 

45,000 


Panama Canal Zone ( 

u.s) 

474 

150,000 



PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Kkmkk and IlYDROGUArHV.— The uplands of the plateau of Mexico are interrupted by 
the lowland of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but rise again on the south-east. The general 
formation as far south as Costa Kica, where the Isthmus narrows and the mountains tend to 
form a single chain, is that of a plateau sloping gently towards the Atlantic and steeply 
towards the Pacific. On this arc many more or less [>arallcl ranges. The greatest develo| - 
ment of low coast lands is on the Atlantic side. 

In Guatemala the edge of the tableland is about 60 miles from the Pacific (kiast. The 
highest portion is in the north-west, whore there are uplands at the altitude of 6,000 to 
8,000 feet. In the ccutrc is a plain of about 5,000 feet. A remarkable line of volcanoes, 
among which are Santa Mana, Atitlan, south of lake Atitlau, Fuego (fire), and Agua (water), 
rise to over 13,000 feet along the western edge of the plateau. Some of these have recently 
been active. Only short rapid streams flow towards the Pa<*ific. 

'Die Usumacinta, which drains into the Gulf of Mexico, is the largest river in Central 
America. It is navigable in the central portion, but cannot be reached from the sea owing to 
sand bars. The Motagua flows to Honduras Bay and is navigable in the rains. 

The volcanic chain is continued south into Sahador, There are numerous active 
volcanoes, the greatest of which is San Miguel above 7,000 feet. Between these crests and 
the lofty escarpment of the main plateau of Honduras is an interior strip of upland. 

In the centre of IJouduras a broad valley, the plain of Comayagua, extends from north 
to south, coinciding with the valleys of two rivers, one of which flow’s to the Atlaptic and 
the other to Fonseca Bay on the Pacific. 

Nicaragua has a wi<ie coast plain on the east, the Mosquito Coast, uplands in the interior 
from 1,000 to 7,000 feet, sloping gently towards the Atlantic and steeply towards the li^es, 
and volcanic cones, which continue the western volcanic zone. Some of these are active. 
Coseguina and Masaya have been the scenes of vast eruptions. To the east of Hiis range is 
a great depression occupied by lakes Managua and Nicaragua. These are drained by tlie 
San Juan Biver which flows into the Pacific. 

Co$ta JRica hoB on the west a similar line of volcanoes rising to 11,000 feet. At about 
10^ N. lat. this chain turns towards the oast. South of it is the depression between the 
Atlantic and Pacific formed by the rivers Tarcoles and Reventazon, which near Cartago is 
below 5,000 feet. 

To the south the main Cordillera follows the centre of the isthmus to Panama^ where a 
relative depression from limon Bay on the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific has fa^ oured 
the constmotion of the canal at the narrowest portion. 

Climate. — Central America lies wholly within the tropics, and the region in general 
has a temperature of above 68^ F. throughout the year. But owing to the considerable 
extent df h^^ land there are great different of temperature betweenuw temperate uplands 
and tropioafiewlaiidB, and of rainfall between the east and wait coasts. Thm is a mailed 
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rainy and dry season on the Pacific coast, which has rain almost entirely in summer, when 
the S.W. monsoon winds are blowing, and a dry winter from Jan. to March, llie sheltered 
valleys of the interior have a relatively small preci|dtation. The prevailing winds are the 
N.E^ trades. Generally the east coast has a ve^ lai^ rainfall — Grey town has 259 inches — 
and dhnse tropical forert and luxuriant jungle vegetation make the coast lands unhealthy. 
Population is therefore mainly concentrate on tiie uplands and west coast. The largest 
area St warm temperate upland is in Guatemala, where Quezelaltenago, which stands at 
nearl;f 8,ocx> feet, is higher than Mexico City, and though further souui is several degrees 
cooler. The prcducts vary as in Mexico accordftkg to elevation and rainfall, wheat and 
maize being grown on the higher uplands, coffee to about 5,000 feet, and bananas on the 
tropical coast lands. 

KTHNOLOGY AND RELIGIONS. 

About 880,000 of the original native Indian stock still exist in Guatemala^ and only 
some 70,000 in the rest of Central America. Some thirty' Indian languages are still spoken. 
Most of the population are Mestizos, the descendants of Europeans, mostly Spaniards, and 
Indians, who speak Snanish. There are some negroes and the offspring of negroes and 
whites and negroes ana Indians, and a still smaller jiroportion of whites and Creoles. The 
majority are nominally Komau Catholics. 
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Meet Snbiee. 

ICxTBNT.—The area of the Weat Indies is sboi^ 6 $^ooo sooare miles, a little more titan 
half l-hot of theUnited Kingdonu They extend from about 27® N. latitude to 10° N. latitude. 

C^e litlrU Islanbe. 


Country. 

Form of 
Government. 

Vsa (in 
8? Miles). 

Population. 

CapiUl/ 

Ibpu- 
lotion of 
CapitaL 

("uba 

Haiti 

Santo Domutgo 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

44.000 
10,200 1 

18.000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

Havana 

Port au Prince 
Santo Domingo 

270.000 

100.000 
20,000 


Summary. 

A lea (In 8q. Miles). 

Population. 

Independent 

72, 200 

3,200,000 

980,000 

American {U.S.) 

3»750 

liritiah 

. .. 2,300 

1,750,000 

PaniBh...., 

140 

33 » 09 o 

French 

1,350 

400,000 

Neikerlande 

A 3 P 

60,000 

Venezuelan 

90 

... 


i"liV8I(>(iKAPUV. 

liKtJKK AND llYinuKanAriiY. — The Pabamas conni^t of about 3,000 islands and reefi^ 
of whi<’h twenty are inhabited. These are partly of coral formation and are generally low. 
There is practically no running water, though there are ample underground supplies. 

(Uiba . — In the west are the Sierra de log Organos, which reach over 2,500 feet. To the 
east are undulating plains traversed by low hills of no great elevation, but witli abrupt 
slopes and deep rocky ravines. At the extreme eastern end of the island a range of 
mountains facing south, which 011 the west are called the Sierra Maestre, falls precipitously 
towards the sea. Inland tliey slope towards a broad limestone plateau^ the higher portion 
of which has many sharp crests while the lower terraces are traversed by vertical caflons. 
In the I’entre of the island, where the width is only 46 miles, there is a low transverse 
depression. As, except the uplands, C'lilia is largely composed of limestone, the drainage is 
fiartly underground and niauv rivers are lost in swamps. On the coast a harder limestone 
rim has allowed the development of many pouch-shap^ harbours. 

Jhnpamnh (Sail Domingo and Haiti) is generally mountainous, the highest summit 
exceeding io,ocx) feet. It is crossed by four c^ins, between wTiich are depressions. Puerto 
liico is a moderately elevated plateau with a great number of rivers. In Jamaica the Blue 
Mountains exceed 7,000 feet and have a mean altitude of 4,500 feet. Numerous spurs end 
in bluffs near the coast, leaving only small strips of lowland. In the centre and west is a 
limestone plateau wdth deep basin-sliaped valleys with self-contained drainage, and^in some 
Mits sinks 500 feet in depth, know n as cockpits." Much of this is, like Cuba, a typical 
j Karst region. 

I South of Puerto Bico the islands form a deeply submerged mountain ndge separating 
the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. This is partly volcanic and generally 
mountainous, and is covered with dense forests. Mont Pelee, in Martinique, and the 
Souffribre, in St. A'^incent, have been lately the scene of disastrous er^tions. To the east of 
these are a Hue of lower islands mostly composed of liasstone. Ihese include Anguilla, 
Barbuda, Antigua, Eastern Guadeloupe, Barbadoes, and Trinidad. Some of the 

islands in these two groups contain both volcanic loeks msA limestones. Barbadoes, like 
Tobago, has a single elevated ridge reaching 1,100 feol bk khe centre and falling in low 
terraces to the east. Trinidad is generally low, but is tmtined by three ranges, of which 
the northern is the highest, rising to over 3,000 feet lA ^ south-weet is the well-known 
pitch lake. » 

Climate. — Except the Bahamas all the West lu^bm ^ within the tropics and are 
•urroanded bv warm seas. Consequently, except on elevated land, there is considerable 
nnifoniiity of temperature throoghout the year. In the Lesser Antilles the N.£. trade 
blows rsffulari^ while in the Greater Antilles and the Bahamaa the winds shift from N.B. 
in winter to S*£. in summer. As a result of the £. winds the windward coaate ore surf 
beaten, and all the main towns of the outer gronp lie on the west. The Weet Indiee lie in 
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the track of cyclones which take a north-west direction towards the southern Gulf ^Hates^ 
but destructive storms are rare. February and March are, tibiroughout, the driest mouths, 
and there is generally a double rainy season in May and Oc^ber. The general rainfall is I 
considerable, especially on the mountains, though somewhat smaller on the lee side. { 

i KTHNOLOGY AND KELIGIONS. 

TrtI nati\c Arawttk and Carib races in the AV^st Indies w’ero largely cxtenninated at 
the close of the sixteenth century, aiul the islmids were rcpcopled lilv Eiirojieans and j 
negroes. Since their emancipation the negroes ha\e largely increased, (^uite two-fifths ot | 
the total population are now' negroes and mulatot^s. There has lieen a ( onsiderable inHux | 
} of coolies from India and China to work in the plantations. In (’uha and Puerto Rico | 
j whites are in the majority, but they are largely outnumbered in the other islands. In , 

I Haiti, practically the whole ]topuIation is negro. The nationality of the inhabitants in the | 
West Indies has been determined by historical causes. In Cuba an<l Puerto Rico the people | 
i are of Sjianish descent. The religion is Roman Catholic. In .lamaica and the other British j 
^ islands the whites arc of British descent. The negroes are nominally Protestant. i 

' Mai* ok Wkst Inoiks ' 



so 70 so 



SOME BATES IN THE HISTORY OF IHE WEST INDIES. 


149B Cuba discovered by Columbus. 
S4C3 Antigua discovered by Columbus. 
<494 Jamaioa discovered liy Colnmbiui. 
>909 Jamaica settled by Sjj^lards. 
15x1 Diego Velaaqmia conquered Cuim. 
15x0 I^Mmiarda overrun flaiU. 

<9x5 C^ty of Havana founded. 
i6a9 SngHah settled in Doharass. 
tfigs Sm^teh colonised Antigua, 
x^ Cunioao aaiand by Netbeihmds. 


1639 I'Yench captured Guadeloupe. 

1640 France annexed HalU. 
z6u England captured Jamaica. 

Z67S Sugar introduced into Jamaica. 

1^3 Bahamas ceded to England. 

1804 Republic of Haiti inaugumted, 
x 968 Fruit shipped from Jamaica. 

dfjx Federation of the Leeward Islands. 
X89B Cuba beeame independent. 

Z89B U.S.A. captured Forto JUco. 
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SOME DATES IN THE 

A.n. 

>499 Ojoda disooverft Venezuela. 

1500 Portugese laud in Brazil. 

1504 Amerfoo Vezpooci explores Brazil. 

15S0 Magalhaen discovers the Straits. 

1516 Pizarro discovers Ecuador. 
t 538 <;S PlsArro’s conquest of Peru. 

1515 Buenos Aires founded. 

1531$ Asuncion (Paraguay) founded. 

1540 Orellana sails down Amazon. 

1541 Valdivia’s conquest of Chile. 

S59S Davis disoovered Falkland Islands. 
tM Jesuits settle in Faraway. 

1768 Jesuits expelled from Paraguay. 


HISTORY OF SOT’TH AMERICA. 

A.n. 

1810 Chile declared to be independent. 
181S Paraguay became a Republic. 

1814 Venezuma became a R^ublic. 

1815 Brazil became a Kingdom. 

s8i8 Argeiitf lie R^ublic inaugurated. 
1819 Repumio of Colombia founded. 
s8ai Peru declared to be independent. 
s8aa Pedro I., Smperw of Brazil. 
s 883 Monroe Doctrine first enunciated. 
1805 Uruguay declared Its independence. 
! s8|s Secession of Ecuador. 

' 1899-9 Paraguayan War under Lopez. 
i88g Brazil became a Republic. 





I South Hmerica. 

1 Po-jTioN Axn Extknt. — T he area is 6,;^o,ooo sq. miles, a little more than ij times 
I that of Europe. The extrenie longitudes are (>pe Branco 35° \V. and Puuta Parina 81° W., 
I and^he extreme latitudes, Punta Gallinas, 12^'^ N. and Cai>e Horn 56*^ S. South America 
I is surrounded by the ocean, except where it is joined to Central America by the narrow 
iathiiius of Panama. 

j Rations of ^outl) amenta. 


Country. 

1 Form of 
j Govcniinent. 

j 

Area (in 1 
8t| Miles). , 

Population. 

Capital: 

1 Population 

1 of Capital. 

1 

Argentina 

Republic .. 

I, 212, OCX) 

7, 000, (XX) 

Buenos Aires... 

i 1 , 2 CX),(XX> 

Bolivia 

: Republic . 

570, (XX) 

2, 200,000 

Sucre 

1 24, OCX) 

Brazil 

Republic... 

3, 220, exx) 

21 ,000,CX)0 

Rio dc .laiiciro 

' 800, OCX) 

i Ghilc 

Rcpubln.. 

201 ,(XX 5 

3, 200, 000 

Santiago 

, 350)000 

('olombia 

Republic .. 

473,000 

4, OCX), 000 

Bogota 

( 100, exx) 

1 hk'uador 

1 Republic .. 

120,000 

J , 300, OCX) 

(^uito 

6o,cxx) 

1 Paraguay 

Republic. 

173,000 

8cx),ooo 

Asuncion 

, 80,000 

Peru 

Republic 

700,000 1 

5,cx)0,(X)o ! 

Lima 

175,000 

Uruguay 

Republic. 

72 . 200 j 

1 , ICX ),000 , 

Montevideo ... 

310,000 

Venezuela .. 

licj>ubli<' 

364,000 

2 , 700, 000 

Caracas 

85, (XX) 


Sunniiaiy. 
hiiUjrtuhut . . 
Jintt^h (intdua . . . 
rieiH'h fiuiana 
Sfth*') Uin<h' (ttnafHi 


Area (in Hq. Miles). Population. 

7, 19!^,2(X) 48,300,000 

a t>o, 300 310,000 

n 34/000 40,000 

• Huma 50,000 100,000 

^ iifilantrii rounti ^out^ ^mrrira. 


Goveinment. Area (in Sep Miles).' Population. 


I Falkland Islands. . 
(ialapagos Islands 

(iralmm Land 

; Sandwich Group* 

1 South (xeorgia . . . . 
South Orkneys ... 
South Shetlands . . 


British 

l>uadorian 
British .. .. 
British . . 

British 

British .. .. 
British .. .. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

CoAsTH. — On the north coaH, \^hich fronts the Caribbean Sea, are t\\o large gulfs, that 
of Darien and the oj»ening which leads to the lagoon ot I.*ke Maracaibo. From the delta 
of the ( Irlnoco south the east coast is generally flat and unbroken, with few gulfs e> cept 
that of ilahia. From (’ape Frio to Santos is a mountainous area, in which lies the 
magnificent harbour of Rio. A series of lagoons border the coast to the south-west to the 
Plate estuary. I'hc coast of Patagonia has many broad bays with gentle curves, among 
which the chief arc Blanca, San Matias, and St. (ieorge. The Falkland islands stand on 
the continental shelf, above 100 fathoms, which is broadest on the east coast, but practically 
disappears on the mountainous western shores. 

In the south Tierra del Fuego is setiaratcd from the mniulan<l by the Straits of Magellan. 
There are numceous fiords and islands as far as (Jhiloe I., from which an almost unbroken 
coast extends north to the Gulf of (iuayafjiiil. Juan Fernando;! 34® 8. and the Galapagos 
Islands on the Equator are the chief islands of the west of South America. 

RsuKr. — The main physical features consist of (a) a Western Mountain belt, which is 
mainly due to earth movements, and {h) two Upland Platoans. The mountain regions of 
the Andes may be divided into four groups : — 

(i) The Smthera Andet^ south of about 40° H. lat. Long continued erosion, duo to a wet 

• Kot to be confused with th« Sandwich T^nds in Pa c^c ( Hawaii, etc.). 
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climAte and rarautent W. winda, combined with a finking ol the land; haa helped to prodfce 
a fjord and leland coaat, behind which snow peaks and glaciers rise at a comparatiyely low 


a fjord and Island coast, behind which snow peaks and glaciers rise at a comparatiyely low 
elevation. There are nnmeroas broad gaps, below 3,000 feet, which haye been formed of the 
West Coast rivers, which rise on the level watersh^ to the east of the Andean chain. On 
this lie nnmerouB larm lakes, among which may be mentioned Lakes Bnenos Ayres and 
Nahnel Hnapi. On the west the rivers are short, but on the east lon^r rivers flow across 
the Pati^nuin Plateau. Of these the Limay is navigable from within 50 miles Lake 
Nahnel Huapi to the Rio Negro. Though the elevations are generally low there aie«some 
lofty mountains. Mount Tronador excee^ 11,000 feet. 

(2) The Central Andes, from a little sooth of 40^ S. lat. to north of Lake Titicaca, may 
be said to form a double mountain chain. A lower coast range, of which isolated remnants 
occnr in the West Coast islands, can be traced over most of the west coast of South America, 
and is continued through the north of Venezuela. This can also be distinguished in North 
America to the west of the valley of California and the Willamette tributary of the Columbia. 
In the south of South America it separates the (Antral Valley of Chile, an undulating upland 
with a general slope from east to west, from the main chain of the Andes, which is now 
more loftv. Aconcagua exceeds 23,ocx) feet. All the passes over the Andes are high, the 
Cumhre, followed by the railway, lieing over i2,oco feet. 

The Andes become broader to the north, and reach a w'idth of 300 miles in Bolivia. 
There are many parallel ranges which enclose depressions not much below the general level. 
These desert basins are of the Vnna tyjie, and form salt >\a8te8 swept by blizzards, and have 
great extremes of heat and cold. A great inland basin is occujiied by I>akes Aullagas and 
Titicaca, connected by^ the Desguadero. To the east of lake Titicaca the Cordillera Real 
forms a lofty mountain chain. Sorata and Illimani exceed 21,000 feet. 

(3) The Andes of Peru form a comidex system of lofty mountains, witli a general 
direction from 8.E. lo N.W. There are many elevated intermont plains and valleys, which 
are traversed by tributaries of the Upj>er Amazon. The Vilcanota knot is a transverse 
barrier to the north of l^ke Titicaca, w hich connects the Western and Eastern Cordilleras. 

(4) The Andes of Ecuador and Colombia, West of the southern bend of the Marafion, 
the Andes decrease in elevation, but again rise to great Iveigbts in Ecuador. Chimborazo is 
21,^ feet, and Cotopaxi, an active volcano, nnd Aiitisana exceed 19,000 feet. 

Three main chains traverse Colombia, with deep valleys between their ranges. The 
Central has the highest j>eaks, which sejiaraies the Magdalena and Ouca valleys. Tolima 
is over x8, 000 feet. Tlie E<'iuidorian <-oast range is continued tli rough Columbia into Central 
America and Venezuela. I’he main eastern <*hain also has its continuation on the east. 

The Upland Plateaus consist of the liighlands of Brazil and (luiana, betw een which are 
the lowlands of the Amazon. As the rocks are largely horizontal there are numerous flat- 
top|>ed hills with precipitous escarpments. Roraima, m British Guiana, exceeds 8,000 feet. 
The rivers are usually unuavigable owiujj to falls, w here they break through the rim of the 
tableland. Examples of this are the rapids of the SHo Francisco and the Kaieteur Falls of 
the River EBse((uibo, in British Guiana, which is flve times the height of Niagara. 

The extensive lowlands of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Paraud-Paraguay system wew once 
inland seas, and afford great areas of level land. 0 <^n vessels can reach Iquitos on the 
Amazon, which is 2,300 miles from tlio ocean in couseipicuce of the small fall of the river. 

Hydiioorai’Ry. — On the IVest Coast the rivers are generally too rapid to be navigable, 
in consequence of the proximity of the mountains to the sea, but they are invaluabl^iin tbe 
dry regions for irrigation. On the A^ortA Coast the Atrato, C^iuca, and Colombia penetrate 
for a long distance into the interior of Colombia. The highlands of Venezuela approaeb too 
dose to the sea to make long rivers possible till the Orinoco is reached. This has tribataries 
from the Andes, of which the Meta and Apure are the principal, and ^m the highlands of 
both North and South Venezuela. Rapids check navigation above the confluence of the 
Meta. The C^ssiquiare, a tributary of the Orinoco, flows also to the Rio Negro. A laige 
delta has been formed at the mouth. In the Guiaaas the rivers are generally unnavigal^ 
for any distance, but there is a considerable area of lowland coast plain where plantatioD 
industries, such as sugar, are carried on. 

The Amazon has numerous tributarie8,'which are themselves great rivers, and occupies 
with its basin a large part of South America. Owing to the melting of the snows in 
February and the rams which mainly occur at this Beas<sg;«n the Andean slopes, it has 
a marked flood season, reaching its maximum iu June, whm' it overflows its banks. The 
level of the main river rises some to feet at Iquitos and 60 l|Bt at Manaos, and vast areas 
are covered with water on both banks. The upper tribuUriesof the Amazon, the Ifaiaften 
the Huallaga, and the Ucayali, penetrate deeply into the Andes by north to south vaUeya! 
but in their upp«r oouraea they run through unnavigable gorges, and have rramerous lani^ 
The main northern tributanes of the Amazon are the Yapura and Rio Negro. In^thl 
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there is great drought at thU season owing to the persistence of the north-east trades^ wl^^ch 
blow as dry winds and bring little rain. In Jtuy conditions are reversed. The vertical 
sun is to the north of South America, and the permanent high-pressure belts of the Pju^ific 
and Indian Ocean are extended to form a continuous band across tiie continent. Gonse- 
winds have a tendency to blow outwards instead of being drawn inland, %Qd as 
is not rising there is little rain in the south. In the north-west a low pressure 
system is formed and rising air produces rain. Owing to the general persistence of the 
north-east and south-east trades on the cast, there is usually a considerable rain&ill wl^rever 
they arc forced upwards by steep cscarnments or mountain ranges as in the Andes and 
South-East Brazil. Chile has winter rains like California. 

ETIIXOUXiY AND RELIGIONS. 

In South America, as in the northern continent, there arc a groat numl>er of native 
languages which have nothing in common except their polysynthetu* i liaracter. Of these 
two have become more widely spread tluin others— the Quichuan of the Andean plateau ard 
the Tupu-Guaraui, the “ lingoa geral ” or “ lingua franca.” The first of these was a widely 
spread aboriginal language adopted by the Spaniards to facilitate intercourse with the 
natives, the other was the dialect of a small coast tribe reduced to wnting by the Spanish 
and Portuguese missionaries and widely sjiread by their inejins. Except in the Guianas the 
official languages are Spauisii and Portuguese, and the great majority of the jiopulation are 
Roman C'atholic. 

The race elements in the population differ in the \ariouH states. In the Guianas 37 per 
cent, are Asiatic (mostly coolies), 50 p<‘r cent, negroes, 10 jier cent, natives, and perhaps 
3 [ler cent, whites. In fUiile, the Argentine ami llmguay a ve.ry small pro|K)rtion are 
natives ; the remainder are the descendants of Sfianianis and other European settlers and 
immigrants with a small admixture of Indian blood. In Colombia and Venezuela the 
population is mainly of mixed Spanish and Indian race, while in Ecuador 75 per cent, are 
Indians. In Paraguajv^ and Brazil there are few pure whites in spite of the large European 
immigration, but a fair pro^iortion (16 |)er cent.) of whites with a slight strain of native or 
negro blood. Nearly (;o ]>er cent, in Brazil arc half castes. About 14 )M'r cent, are natives, 
who form the largest proportion in the Amazon basin, where there are still man> 
independent and iinciviliseii tribes. 


LARGEST CITIES OF 'I'HK 
City 

New York United States 

London England ... 

Paris France 

Chicago United States 

Tol^o Japan 

Berlin Germany 

Vienna Austria . .. 

St. Petersburg Russia 

Philadelphia ... . United States 

Moscow Russia .. 

Osaka Japan 

Canton niina . .. 

Buenos Aires Argentina . 

Calcutta India 

Constantinople .. Turkey 


WORLD. 

Pupuliitiiai 

4.770.000 
. 4.5»3.<»o 
. a, 800,000 

5. 800.000 
. 0,190,000 

8 . 100.000 

8.050.000 

1.900.000 

•• 

. 1,900,000 
.. 1,300,000 
. 1,850,000 

1.880.000 
. 1,819,000 
.. 1 , 000,000 


LENGTH OF RAILWAYS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Oouutry 

United SUtes 

United Kingdom 

Oenuany 

Austria-Hungary 

iTrance 

Japan 

Russia 

India 

Canada 

Italy 

Argentina 

Australia 

SwitaerUnd 

The World 


STATISTICS. 
Letter* and 
Postcard* 

8.000. 000.000 

4.000. 000.000 

4.000. 000.000 

1.500.000. 000 

1.350.000. 000 

1.800.000. 000 
1 , 000 , 000,000 

750.000. 000 

500.000. 000 

400.000. 000 

390.000. 000 
380 , 000,000 
870,000,000 

86 , 000 , 000,000 


No. of 
Post Oflii'e*. 

60.000 
*4»ooo 

50.000 

15.000 

13.000 
7,000 

14.000 

18.000 
18,700 



Milfw of 

Mile* of 
Teh^raph 

I’uuntry 

Railway 

T’Hited States 

ai5,ooo 

860,000 

Russia . .. 

43.000 

180,000 

Geimany 

• 37.000 

135,000 

India . . 

38,000 

70,000 

France 

30,000 

110,000 

Austria-Huufmry . 

86,000 


TTDitet\ Kingdom . 

83,850 

60,000 

1 Canada 

8|,000 

34,000 

Australia . . . 

16,500 

47,000 

Argentina 

16,000 

35.0^ 

1 Mexico . 

15,000 

88,000 

Brazil . 

18,000 

36,000 

Bt llvU 

11,000 

4,000 

Italy 

10,000 

33.000 

Spain 

10,000 

*3,000 

The World 

.. 613,000 

1,300,000 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World were 
generally enumerated as follows 
Tlie ^ramids. 

The Haughiff Gardens of Babylon, 
llie Tomb ol Mausolus. 

The TemeUe of Diana at Ephesus. 

The ColoMnis of Rhodes. 

The Statue of Jupiter by Phidias. 

The Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria. 

The Seven Wemoers of the Modem World have 
lieen classified as (x) Wireless, (s) Telephone, <3) 
j Aeroplaue, (4) Radium, (s) Antiseptic and Anu- 
' toxins, (6) Spectrum Au^yets, and (7) the X-Rays, 
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Huetraladia. 

Cfie jftations of autfttalaoia. 


1 Country. 

Form of 
Government. 

Area (in Sq. 
MilesX 

Population. 

Capital. 

Popu- 
lation of 
Capital 

Australia 

Commonwealth 

3» 063, 234 

4,805,005 

Yass Canberra 




New Zealand j 

Dominion 

104, 751 

1,071,428 

Wellington 

70, 729 


0reanta. 


Name of Group. Area (in 8q. Miles). 

Melanesia 370, cxx) 

Micronesia i>4oo 

Polynesia 10, 400 

American {U.S.) 6,500 

British 110,000 

French 8,750 

(terman 97,000 

Nether lands 150,000 


Australia. 


Population. 

600.000 

100.000 

350.000 

200.000 

700.000 
80,000 

380.000 

400.000 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, 

Tottaf — Austrolia liaf> tho smallest proportion of const line of any continent. Thi.s is 
approximately i in 244 tKjuaxe miles, while Europe has one mile of coast to 75 square miles. The 
two main deviations from the general uniformity of outline are Arnhem (.And and C!a^ York 
Peninsula, which enclose the Gulf of Carpentaria. Minor indentations are Port Phillip, 
Spencer (iulf, between Cape Spencer on the York Peninsula and Cape Catastrophe on the Eyre 
Peninsula, and the inlets of Western Australia south of the Tropic of Capricorn, The north- 
west coast (Kimberley) has typical fjords. The eastern coast is less general^ indented, but has 
the most numerous harbours. Atypical feature of the south coast are the long lines of sand 
dunes, such as the ninety-mile beach of Victoria. A remarkable coral reef, the threat Harrier 
Reef, runs parallel to the Coast of Queensland. The channels through the shoals probably 
mark the position of old river channels. There is generallv a flat coastal plain on the eastern 
coast, which is 20 miles wide near Brisbane, though in places the highlands reach the shore. 

Belief . — The continent largely forms a plateau which is relatively level in the interior with 
steep descents to the coast. The Victoria Highlands, Blue Mountains, New England Tableland, 
and, in general, the Eastern Highlands, make up what has been called the great dividing 
Range, and are plateaus with a steep escar'pment towards the sea which have been trenched by 
rivers and in some cases cut up into isolated segments. The central basin has been formed by 
subsidence, a part round lAke Eyre being below sea level. Three main divisions may be made 
of the land surface, (a) The I^t Australian Highlands extend from Cepe York to East 
Victoria and reappear in Tasmania. These slope steeply to the east and gradually to the west 
to the Murray and Darling and to the north-west to the Gulf of (^Carpentaria. The chief rivers 
are : on the east, the Burdekin (formed by the union of the l^lyando and Burdekin), the 
Fitzroy (formed by the Mackenzie and Dawson and numerous shorter rivers, such as the 
Clarence, formed hy the Clarence and Mitchell), and the Hawkesbury. In Victoria, the Snowy 
river, flowing south from the Australian Alpe ; the Yarra and Glenelg have also r^tively 
short courses. Gn the west the Mitchell, Gilbert and Flinders flow north-west into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. The Diamantina and Cooper's Creek have channels into Lake Eyre, though, like 
the latter depression, they are often dfy. The Wairego, Culgoa, Barwan and Macqa^e unite 
to form the Darling, and the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee join the Murray, ^e fertile 
.Biverina plains lie between the Murrumbidgee and the Blurn^. 

(6) The Highlands of South Australia extend from the (jieat Valley of Australia, a rift 
valley occupied by Lake Torrens and Spencer Gulf, to the Murray. Thev include the Flinders 
Range, (c) Gn the west these pass into the plateau of Western Australia. The saline basin 
of Lake Aniens lies between the McDonndl and Musgrave Ranges. The Western Flatewu 
extends north to Arnhem Land. The Kimberley district has ranges which rise to nearly 



A.D. 

ttfo6 Dutoh itAvitfutoni discovor Auitralia. 
S64M IVumanU aiaoovered. 

1770 CapUln Cook lands In N.S.W. 
itM City of Sydnev foundod. 
iMt Bats Straits ditoovered. 
sto3 Tasmania first colonised, 
staa Western Australia first settled, 
ifiai Brisbane founded by Oxley, 
ifiap Western Australia founded, 
il^ South Australia founded. 
sHll Victoria first colonised. 
ti!|7 City of Melbourne founded. 


( A.I>. 

1890 Victoria made a separate province, 
ifsi Discovery of gold in Australia. 

I 1^ Bepresentative Oovemment in K.S.W. 

’ x8S5 t> Victoria. 

1^ South Australian Fariiament met. 

1898 Tasmanian Parliament met. 
il^ Queensland received a separate Parliament, 
tips iNrst Parliament of Western Australia, 
apoi First Commonwealth Parliament opened, 
ipss Papua, administered by Commonwealth, 
spci Northern Territory taken over. 

: ipcs Vass Canberra selected as Capital. 
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3,000 loet, while Mount Bruce, to the south of the Pilbernt Goldfields, reaches 3,800 feet, but 
(^neniUy there are few well-defined mountidna. The plateau is generally from 1,000 feet to 
0,000 fe^ KrSth broad valleyi, filled up and loaded with d^ris from mountain disinte^tion, 
which cannot be carried away owing to the absence of rivers. The whole of the inland basin 
has a vary slight rainfall and is subject to high temperatures, which cause great evaporation. 
In iht north-west, owing to greater rainfall, the Daly river in Arnhem Land, the Victoria, and 
the ntxroy of Kimberley, have a considerable volume. On the west are the Fortescue, 
Ashbucb^n, Gascoyne and Murchison rivers. South of the last-nam^ all the rivers are small. 
The Avon flows through the western escarpment of t^e plateau to the Darling nwge to Perth 
and Fremantle, where it is known as the Swan. Numerous small rivers rise in the better 
watered south-west Highlands. No streams flow into the Great Australian Bight from the 
Victoria Desert. 

Climate . — Australia and Tasmania lie between long. 9' E. and 153*^ 39' E. and 
! lat. 10^ 41' S. and 43° 39' S. Tasmania extends to 43° 39^ S. ; Australia alone extends 
I to 390 S' S. 

In the States, w'hicb are partly or entirely in the Tropical Zone, the proportion of 
tropical area to the whole continent is as follows: Queensland *535, Northern Territory 
•814. West Australia *373. The tropical area forms five-thirteenths of the whole common- 
wealth. The maximum altitude of the sun in the British Isles at 52° N. is 61. In North 
Australii^ on lat. 15*^ S., except for a brief period on either side of June 21, the altitude of 
the sun is greater than in the British Isles during the whole year. In Central Australia for 
about seven months it is greater than our maximum, and at midsummer it is nearly vertical. 
In the extreme south of Australia only in winter does the altitude of the sun fall below 
that of our early spring or late autumn. South Australia, in tem|)erature and seasonal 
rainfall, generally resembles the Mediterranean ; the central part corresponds to the 
Sahara in temperature and scarcity of rainfall ; the northern portion to the Sudan. The 
average temperatures of the three hottest and three coldest mouths of the capitals are : YaSs 
Canberra, 67^, 42° j Perth, 73*^, 56° ; Adelaide, 73®, 53° ; Brisbane, 77°, 59° ; Melbourne, 
66^f 50® ] and Hobart, 6i°, 47°, There are great extremes of temperature in summer in 
the interior, 130^ in the shade having been recorded in the desert, where in winter the 
temMrature is often below freezing. 

There are marked differences of seasonal rainfall. In summer (January), the winds are 
drawn in from the north-west and north-east, and produce the monsoon rains of the 
Northern Territory and Queensland. Sometimes these extend to the south of New South 
Wales, but in some years they do not penetrate much beyond Queensland. 

The general climatic conditions are determined by the passage of anticyclones which 
traverse Australia from west to east, and cause moisture-laden winds to sweep across the 
Continent. As these winds flow in a counter-clockwise direction the front circulation 
brings in winds from the southern ocean and the rear circulation those from the equatorial 
seas. Between successive anticyclones V-shaped depressions occur in which cyclonic 
conditions prevail. These usually affect the south of the Continent onlv, though occasionally 
they extend into the interior of West Australia, Central Australia, West Queensland, and 
the interior of New South Wales. In winter the line along which the anticyclones pass is 
furthest north, and southern storm winds bring rain to the south of West Australia, South 
Australia and Victoria. 

There is a marked contrast between the rainfall of the east and north coastlands and 
the interior, where there is a considerable area which has less than 10 inches of annual 
rainfall, which is insufiicieat for cultivation in a region of great evaporation. In 
interior some parts have less than 5 inches of rain and are actual deserts. The wettest 
region is near Germldton, on the nor^-east coast of Queensland, where the average rainfall is 
148 inches ; the driest in the depression of Lake Eyre and the Western Desert, whOre there 
is lets than 5 inches of lainfaU. 

Large areas in the interior of West Australia have above 10 inches of rain, and are more 
suited to pasture than was formerly supposed. There is a close relationship between inches 
of rainfall and the number of sheep that can be kept per acre. Tasmania is generally well 
watered, especiallv on the north-west. The climate in many ways resembles £at of Devon. 

Ethnology, — l^he aborigines of Tasmania are now extiuct, bnt there are still some 
^,000 natives on the f^ontinent, many of them nomadic and living under primitive con- 
ditions. Their survival is due to the large area of unprofitable land ia the interior of 
Australia where they have been undisturbed* 
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BOilE DATES IN I’HE HISTOKY OF OCEANIA. 


A If. 

1513 Paeiflc first uavijrattnl. 
i5az MaffAlliaan iiHinos Pacific (icvaii 
1998 Mendafia discovered Solomon IslamlH. 
1606 Tahiti discovei^ by Do Quiros. 
x6o6 Torras Straits first navigateil. 

1643 'JVisnian discovers Fiji. 

x6n Spain annexed Ladroues 

*774 Norfolk Island discovered l»y Cook. 

X777 Cook visited Friendly Islands. 

sTiD Mutiny of the £ountf/< 

iSaS Netherlands colonize New Guinea. 

*«43 French seize Tahiti. 

1853 Fi'enoh occupy New Caledonia. 

1874 Fiji Islands annexed by V.K. 


A.D 

1883 QueenBiand(K'cupiuB Southern New Guinea. 
1885 Kaiser Wilhelmsland founded. 
x886 Solomon Islands l)ecou'*. British. 

1888 Marshall Islands annexed by Germany. 

1887 Anglo-French New Hebrides Convention. 

1888 Colony of New Guinea inaugurated. 

1897 Hawaii annexed by U.S.A. 

X899 Guam annexed by U.S.A. 

18^ Remaining Ladrones bought by Germany. 
1900 Anglod]lerman Samoan Convention. 

1900 Tutuila annexed by U.S A. 

Z900 Friendly Islands annexed by V K 
X9XS Papua administered by Commonuialth. 
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^crania. 

The Pacific Ocean ia deepest north of the Equator, where sounding show the cxiateuce 
of an extensive baain, with depths of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, txitween Japan and San 
Francisco. Nearly 27,000 feet has been obtained between the Ladrones and the Philippines 
and off Mindanao is the greatest recorded depth, 32,089 feet. The deepest parts of the 
South J^acific lie mostly close to the larger land areas between Sydney and New Zealand and 
to the south-east of New Guinea. Round the coast of Australia the sea is shallow, and 
between Australia and New Guinea it is not much iftore than 9 fathoms. To the east of the 
submarine bank on which Borneo, Java and Sumatra are situated are the deep basins of the 
Celebes, Sulu and Banda seas, w’hich exceed ii>,ooo feet in dei)th. 

North of about 30*^ N. lat. there are hardly any islands in the Pacific, and except Jj'ew 
Zealand and the surrounding islands there is nothing to break the expanse of ocean nom 
Australia and Tasmania to Juan Fernandez, off the coast of Chile. The bulk of the coral 
and volcanic islands lie between 30^ N. and 30^ S. Consequently the climate of Oceania is 
gererally tropical, though there are considerable differences of temperature between islands 
such as Hawaii, on the margin of the tropics, and those on the Equator. The islands are 
usually divided inlo Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. The whole land area is about 
6 o,o 03 sq. miles. The two types offer marked contrasts. The volcanic islands are usually 
lofty — one elevation exceeding 13,000 feet— are clothed with forests and support a v^aried 
vegetation, while the coral islands arc low' and ha\e little soil or natural vegetation except 
the -coco-nut palm. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

J/zeroues/o. -^This includes the Gilliert or Kmgsmill Inlands, on the cast, the (’aroliiio 
Islands and Pclews on the west, and the Ijadrones on the north. The race elements are 
generally mixed, Polynesian and Indonesian (pre-Mala\) predominating. There is a con- 
siderable amount of Papuan and Negrito blood. 

Mfhine*ka , — This includes New- Guinea, the home of the Papuan race, which in its pure 
form is quite distinct from the Malay and the brown Polynesian races. Tlic Melanesian type 
have general afiiuities with the negro or iiegrito, though differing in many ways. The j 
Solomon Islands, Santa Cru/. Island, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands and Fiji Islands belong 
to this group. 

PalytiCKirt.— This contains a numlier of distinct archipelagoes and scattered islands to the 
east of z8o^ long. The most isolated are Hawaii and Easter Island in the extreme east 
bctw'een the Low Archipelago and South America. 

The Polynesian race have brown skins and curly hair in contrast to the dark complexions 
and frizzlv hair of the Melanesians, and the straight black hair of the Malay. 

The Maoris of New Zealand are a remarkable example of the high development of this 
race. In the last twenty years they have increased by about 10,000, and now number 50,000. 
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1Mai» of North 1>di.ar RKoioirs. 



SilME DATES IN ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


So’)a»tian CaN>i’B voyage to Aivtic. 
North-East Passage venture 
Frobisher's attempt on N.W. Passage. 
Davis’s Arctic voyages. 

Barent's N.E. expeditions. 

Hudson’s first voyage. 

Batnn exploi'es the Bay. 

Bering’s first voyage. 

Captain Cook’s venture. 

VoyaM of tile Dueotery. 

Expedition of Boss and Parry. 

Buchan and Franklin’s voyage. 
Franklin’s second expedition. 

Parry’s voyage in the Heeto. 

Parry’s voyage In the rtcfm-v 
XB31 Fow years’ expedition of Ross. 


A. I). 

1845 Franklin’s last expedition 

M‘Clure penetrates N.W. Passage 
18^ Franklin search expedition. 

1871 Franx-Joeef Land discovered. 
x8^ Expedition of Nares. 
xM NordenakJtUd’s second voyage. 
tVS4 Qreeley relief expedition 
x888 Nansen’s Greenland expedition. 
1893 Nansen’s voyage In Fnm, 
x8k Jaokaon-Harmsworth expedition. 
x8^ PearyT*! first voyage. 
x8^ Andrde’s balloon expedition. 

X900 Duke ef Abruxxi’s expedition. 
x9Qe Peary’s further attempt. 

1909 Peary reaches the North Pole. 


Bcrtb polar 'Redfons. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Deprtttumt and Hidgei. — The Arctic Ocean consists of a deep sea over a^ooo fathoms, ^on 
the B<^tiiem margin of which there is a broad continental snelf with nnmeroos islands. 
Into this deeper sea there is only one broad channel, about 700 miles, between Greenland 
and Sd^inavia. Bering Strait is only 49 miles wide and 27 fathoms deep. The southern 
boundary of the Arctic Ocean is the Wyville-Thihnson and Faeroe-Icefandic submarine 
ridge, which separates the North Atlantic from the Norwegian and Greenland Seas. The 
Norwc^an Deep lies between Norway and Jan Mayen and Iceland ; it exceeds 1,500 fathoms. 
The Greenland Deep, of similar depth, lies between Spitsbergen and Greenland. Th^ 
two depressions are serrated by a somewhat deeply submerged rid^m from the east of Jan 
Mayen to Bear Island, south of Spitsbergen. A shallow ridge from the north-west of 
^itsbergen to Greenland separates the Greenland Sea from the deep North Polar Baf>in. 
This extends from the north of Spitsbergen and Fran/. Josef I.aud to the north of the New 
Siberia Islands and of the North American Arctic Archipelago. 

Another more shallow depression is Baffin Bay, less than i,cxx> fathoms. This is 
separated from the North Atlantic by a submarine ndge. Barent’s Sea, between Spits- 
bergen, Norway and Novaya Zemlya, and the Kara Sea, between Novaya Zemlya and the 
Siterian coast, are respectively below 200 and 100 fathoms. 

The total area of the Arctic Sea is about 3*6 million square miles, of which 3*3 million 
square miles are probably covered with floating ice. 

r«rrsMf/.— The main current flowing into the Arctic Ocean is the Atlantic Drift. The 
surface current is driven north-east by the influence of rotation. On the west coast of 
Spitsbergen the current is about no miles broad and 400 to 500 fathoms deep, and has 
temperatures from 32^^ to 38°. As a large quantity of fresh water is brought into the 
Alri^c Ocean by the rivers of Siberia and the Mackenzie of North America, and there is 
Utue evaporation, the surface water is less salt than that of the Atlantic Drift, which tends 
to sink below the surface. A less important current of relatively warm water tuns in 
through the Bering Strait. The influence of warm currents on the formation of ice is 
important. There is no ice on the north coast of Norway owing to the warm current flowing 
into Barent's Sea, and little on the west of Novaya 2femlya and Spitsbergen. Open sea 
may occur to 82° N. north of Spitsbergen. Owing to a relatively warm current, consisting 
partly of water from the Atlantic and partly from the East Greenland Polar current, which 
runs along the east side of Davis Strait and follows the w'est coast of Greenland, the sea is 
oiien in good seasons to Smith Sound — open water is also found west and north-west of the 
New Siberian Islands. 

The main cold ennents are the ICast Greenland Polar current, which has temperatures of 
31*8^ to 29*2°, and which carries ice south of Cape Farewell, and the labrador current, 
which flows from Bafin Bay, along the east coast of Baffin Land, and carries icebergs and 
drift ice past Newfoundland. 

The south coasts of Franz Josef Land and the east and south-east coasts of Spitsbergen 
are generally blocked with drift ice brought by similar currents. There is comparatively 
little open sea opposite East Siiieria and Alaska, and this has rendered exploration difficult 
<m this side of the Arctic. As the prevalent winds blow across the Arctic Basin from 
Siberia to Greenland the drift ice is carried across the Polar Sea to the east and north coasts 
of Greenland and to the American Arctic Archipelago. Most of the icebergs are formed on 
the east and west coasts of Greenland and are carried south by the Polar currents. The 
climatic conditions are very uniform over the Arctic Basin, owing to the wide extent of ice- 
covered sea. The lowest temperature observed is —63^ in 85^ N. lat., a good deal less 
tlian that of Verkhoyansk (—90*^, the least recorded temperature of the globe). 

Fauna and Flora . — Forests of pnne and larch reach 7^ N. in Siberia, and to the north 
of tids are dwarf birches, willows, mosses and lichens. There is sufficient vegetation to the 
north of Greenland to support rodents and mminaots. The musk ox occurs on the north- 
east and north coasts of Greenland and the American Arctic Arch^lago and the rmndeer 
genensUy a little" further south throughout the fringe of the Polar regmns. In addition 
there are the arctic wolf and fox, the polar bear and the lemming and ermine, and other fur- 
bearing animals. Among sea animals are the white whale and the narwhal, which is found 
further nortti than any ouer species, and the walrus. The right whale is almost extinct. 
Numerous seals are found on w Arctio marm. Mai^ birds migrate to the Arctic regions. 

JStknoim, — Numerous races are found along the mn^ of the Arctic. The Lapps are 
the originm Inhabitants of Arctic Norway. Much of the Siberian coast is uninhabitM, but 
then an wandering tribes of Samoyedes, Tungoses and Yakuts^ The Cbnkches of Bering 
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PeniDBula are more numerous than most of the nomadic tribes. There are no permanent 
settlements in Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land. The most northerly of the polar peoples 
are the Eskimo. In Danish Greenland these are mainly half-breedSy but pure races are 
found in the Arctic Archiplago, especially to the north of Melville Bay. Peary owed the 
success of his expedition to the North Pole largely to the help of these tribes, who were 
called the Arctic Highlanders by Sir J. Ross. 

l^PLORATiON. — The first discoveries in the Arctic were made by the Norseman, 
Iceland being reached in 86i a.d. and Greenland before i,cxx> a.d. Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia were visited from the setty^ments made in Greenland. Modem Arctic explora- 
tion may be said to commence with the search for the North-West Passage. In 1496 John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian reached 58^ N. lat. In 1527 Robert Thome, of Bristol, actually 
set out for the North Pole, but the records of his voyage are unsatisfactory. The first 
attempt on the North- P^st Passage was made by Sir Hugh W'^illoughby and Richard 
Chancellor. The latter succeeded in reaching the north coast of Russia at a point which after- 
wards became the port of Archangel, and in opening up trade with that country. The 
second ex|)edition in this direction was made by Stephen Burrough, who discovered Novaya 
Zeml^va. In 1^76 Martin P'robisher sailed for the North-West Passage and discovered 
Frobisher and Piudson Straits. 

In 1585 John Davis made the most important series of early voyages. He reached 
75^ N. lat. as a result of three exfieditioiis, but was unable to make the passage round 
North America to the west. He demonstrated however the commercial importance of the 
Arctic in whales, seal and deer skins. In 1580 an exjieditiou reached the Kara Sea under 
the auspices of the Muscovy Company, who in 1^94 and 1596 again fitted out ships for the 
exploration of the North-Plant I'assage. The pilot, William Barent, was the first Arctic 
explorer known to pass a winter in the Polar ice. 

In 1607 Henry Hudson began his remarkable voyages. His first two expeditions, in 
which he reached 80^ 23' N. lat., were to the north-east. He was the first to open up the 
Spitsbergen w hale fisherjr. On his third \oyage he discovered the Hudson River. His last 
voyage in i6io w'as again directed towards the North-West Passage. The Discovery was 
ice hound in Hudson Bay, and Hudson was deserted by his crew, who mutinied in the 
ensuing summer, and nothing is know'u of his fate. In 1615 William Baffin was appointesi 
pilot to the Ducovei'y and sent out by the Merchant Adventurers to search for the North- 
West Passage. In 1616 he iienetrated north along the west coast of Greenland to latitude 
77^ 45'j A record not afterwards jmssed for twro centuries. As he could not proceed further 
owing to ice he made his way to Lancaster Sound in the south-west, hut faued to discover 
what subsequently proved the true passa^. Little Arctic discover}' was carried on for the 
next two centuries, though the Hudson Bay Comiiany made some half-hearted attempts in 
obedience to a clause in their charter which directed that they should engage in exploration 
for a passage to the South Seas. 

In 1725 Russian exjiloratiou liegan, and between that date and 1760 Bering mapped a 
larja;e |mrt of the north-east coast of Asia and opned up the fur trade. In 1773 another 
strictly Polar exiiedition was planned, and John Phipps reached 80° 40' N. lat., to the north 
of Spitsbergen. Nelson was on board the ship as laptain's coxswain. Three years after 
the return of this expedition Captain Cook made his only expedition into the Arctic in the 
attempt to find the North-West Passage. 

There was little tune for exploration during the American and Napoleonic wars, but in 
1817, owing to the representations, in the interests of the whale fishery, of a Scotch w'haler 
William Scoresby, W'ho had found the east coast of Greenland free from ice at an unusnally 
high latitud^ two expeditious were sent out w ith geographical and scientific aims, under 
Buchan and Franklin, who wintered in the ice off Spitsbergen, and under Ross and Parrj', 
who searched for the North-West Passage on the shores of Baffin Bay. In 1821 Parn’^ 
made an attempt to the south of l^ncaster Sound. A further voyage in 1823 was also 
unsuccessful. Meanwhile, Franklin made an overland journey to the mouth of the 
Conpemiine River, where a canoe voyage w'as undertaken to Point Tumagain, 68*^ 18' N. 
and 109° 25' W. long. He suffered great hardships on the return journey through the 
Barren Grounds from Hood’s River. Franklin’s second overland journey (1825-^) resulted 
in further exploration on the Arctic coast of North America. Parry’s Iwt Arctic vovage in 
1827 was an attempt to reach the Pole by sledp; boats. From the north of Spitaber^n, 
travelling for the first time by night alone, be reached lat. 82^ 45^ In 1829 Ross 
made another attempt on the North-West Passage in the Victory y and reached Bellot Strait, 
the real channel leading to the Arctic Sea, but failed to recognise it as a passa^ and 
returned without success after spending fonr winters in the ice. In the course of these 
vova^^a he attained the Magnetic Pole. The anxiety at Ross’s loug absence led to Back’s 
reli^ voyage in the Tett'or, 
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Hm ftdlure of Back's ex^itioti discooragod the British Government, which turned its 
attention to the Antarctic, out the success of Deaae and Simpson on the north coast of 
North America again tnm^ public attention to the problem of Arctic exploration. The 
Erdnu and Terror, which had returned from the Antarctic, were fitted out with steam, and 
Franklin was commissioned in 1845 to attempt the entrance to Lancaster Sound. The two 
ships whre last sighted near this point by a whaler, but were never seen again. For many 
years Arctic exploration was mainly engaged in the search for Franklin. In 1847 relief 
exp^tions were sent out from the east through Lancaster Sound, from the west through 
BeringIBtrait, and from the south to the Arctic shores of North America. 

The final result of these search expeditions ^s the completion of the North-West 
Passage by M’CIure, who returned home m 1854. The first authoritative news of the fate 
of Franklin was obtained by Rae in his exploration of the west coast of Boothia. In 
1857 Lady Franklin fitted ont a last search expedition, which was commanded by 
M’Clintock, and finally Franklin’s last record was found on the east coast of King 
William’s Land. From this it was learnt that his ship had been caught in the ice and 
never released. Till 1874 further Polar exploration was left to American, German, and 
Austrian explorers. Notable discoveries were those of Franz Joseph Fiord and Franz 
Joseph Land. In 1875-6 Nares was sent out in the J/frt and Discovery, and was successful 
in ojMning up many new regions. 

ITie North-East Passage was discovered by Nordenskirtld, who reached the mouth of the 
Yenisei in two successive years, and attained the East Cape in 1879, after a winter in the 
ice not far from Bering Strait. 

The first crossing of the lofty' ice-covered plateau of Greenland was accomplished by 
Nansen in x888. Another remarkable journey over the inland ice was carried through by 
Peaiy, who proved the insular character of Greenland. In 1892 Nansen attempted to reach 
the Pole by a novel method. 11 is plan was to follow the course taken by the ill-fated 
Jeannette, which had been caught in the ice near Wrangel Land, and had drifted to New 
Siberia. The Fram. was constructed to withstand enormous ice pressure, and preparations 
were made for drifting across the Polar Basin in the hope that the currents would bring 
the ship close to the Pole. Finding that the ship’s track did not approach sufficiently near 
to the Pole, Nansen and Johannsen left the ship in 1895 with dop and sledges, and reached 
N. lat. 86° 14', the furthest point attained up to that time. After a winter on Frederick 
Jackson Island, to the north-west of Franz Joseph T-aud, they fell in with the Jackson- 
Hannsworth expedition, which had wintered at Cape Flora in Alexandra I^nd. The Fram, 
under the command of Otto Sverdrup, finally reached Norway in safety, after drifting to 
nearly as high a latitude as that attained by Nansen. 

In 1896 an attempt to reach the North Pole by balloon was made by Andr^e, but the 
expedition was never seen again. In 1909 the Duke of the Abruzzi made an expedition in 
the Stdla Polare, and Captain Cagni succeeded in reaching lat. 86° 32', a little north of 
Nansen's record, by a sledge jouniey o\cr the ice. 

The honour of first reaching the Pole Mas re8er\’ed for Peary, who finally, after many 
voyages in the north of Greenland, attained success by a remarkable sledge journey during 
the winter night in 1909. 
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There wus no more exploration till 1874, when the first steamer, the Challenger^ reached 
66^ 40' 8. and 78^ 30' Fj.^ and by dredging and sounding demonstrated the proximity of a 
large land area. 

In 1892 four whaling vesfwls were sent out from Dundee to search for the “ right ” whale, 
but did not penetrate further imuth than lat. 65^. In 1894 Borchgrevink, a sailor on 
board a Norwegian whaler, was one of a party that landed near Cape Adare, the first to set 
foot on the Antarctic continent. In 1895 interest in Antarctic exploration was aroused by 
the efforts of Sir (dements Markham, rresident of the Royal (leomphical Society, and 
the International Geographic Congress, and the modern era of South Polar discov^i^' was 
inauguraterl. ^ 

In 1898 the Belgica liecamc fast in tne pack and sfient the first winter in the ice. In 1899 
Borchgrevink, in the Stmt, hem Crose^ an expedition equip|)cd by Sir (deorge Newnes, took 
dogs and sledges to attempt to rea<’h the Magnetic Pole, and landed near (Jape Adare. 
Thimgh they only advanced some 16 miles from the coast, this w'as the first party to winter 
on the Antarctic continent. It was found that the ice barrier bad receded about 30 miles 
south since it had l>een mapped liy Ross in 1841. 

In 1^1 4 a national Antarctic expedition was organised under Scott. The winter was 
passed in McMurdo Bav. In 1902 Scott, Shackleton, and Wilson reacheil 82^ 17' S. with 
dog sledges. An elevation of 9,000 feet was attained on the plateau. A German ex|>editioT. 
in the (Jautm reached 67^ S. and discovered Kaiser Wilhelm l.and. Nordenskjdhl, in the ' 
Antarctic, and Bruce, in the Scotia, added to the knowledge of the South Polar regions. In ; 
1904 Charco', in the Ham’aiy, and in 1909 in the Ptntrf/uot J\ik, explored the Bellingshausen 
Sea. In upy Shackleton, in the iV/ a* /<«/, attempted to land a shore party to h inter on King 
Edward’* land, but found the Hoe ice too close! v packed, and event nail v wintered near the 
lase of Mount Erebus, al»out 20 miles to the north of the Jtiscoretg'it winter (jiiarters. An 
ascent of Mount Erebus was made. Dnvid reached the South Magnetic Pole, and Shackle- 
ton with his companions traversed the Beardmore Glacier through the mountains, and 
reached the upjKT plateau at about io,ocx)feet, where they were obliged to retuni in 88^ 23' S., 
113 miles from the Pole, owing to insufticient food and storms. They hmi pteviously 
lost all the Manchurian ponies tak- n to draw the sledges. In 1910 Scott left in the Tettn 
Nova for an extemled |K*riod of scumtific exploration. It wasexjiected that he would be the 
first to reach the Pole, but (’aptain Amundsen attained the most southerly point on 
Dec. 16, 1911, after a remarkablv rapid journey. He used dogs and skis and relied on 
depots of seal meat. The mountain range of Victoria bind was reached in about 85*^ S. and 
a jiath to the plateau found by the Devil’s Glacier, between elevations of 12,000 to 15,000 feet. 
The ]>lateau was 10,750 feid at its highest point, and sloped slightly downwards to the Pole 
at 10,500 feet. 



PART III. 

THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 



Continental IMstribution. 
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ConiinenUl Diitribotkm. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE COUNTRIES CONTAINED 
IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 


AbysHinia 

Afghani iitaii 

Andorra 

Arabia 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary ... 

Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Braz.il 

British KmiJire 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

German Empire 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Indian Empire 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 


PAQIi 

• 65 

. 67 

. 68 
. 69 

• 7> 

• 74 
. gi 

. TOO 

. 105 
. 105 
. 108 
. 112 
. 176 

• 179 

. I9I 

• 195 

. 204 
. 207 
. 209 
213 
. 217 
.. 220 
. 223 

• 23s 

.. 248 
.. 265 
.. 269 
.. 27a 
.. 274 
.. 277 
.. 308 

• • 3*6 

•• 323 


Liechtenstein 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama 

Papacy 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Suez Canal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


PAGK 

• 324 

• 325 

• 327 

• 330 

• 33* 

• 333 

• 335 

• 337 

• 345 

• 347 

• 35* 

• 354 

. 358 
. 360 
. 362 

• 363 

• 365 

• 370 

• 373 
. 380 

• 38s 

• 397 

• 399 
. 402 
. 406 
. 41a 
. 414 
. 418 

• 423 

• 4*3 

• 439 
,. 464 
.. 467 


Abyssinia. 


Bb^00lnta» 

(SUiiopU.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Thk total area of the Ethiopian Empire is estimated at 350,000 to 400,000 English square 
miles, *«rith a total population of from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000, of whom about half are 
Abyssinians, the remainder being Gallas, negro tribes on the west and south frontiers, and 
Danakill and Somalis on the east. About one- third of the whole area is covered by 
Abyssinian Somaliland. The boundaries of the efhpire are defined on the W., N., and 
N.£^ where they touch, in order, the Sudan; the Italian colony of Massowah (Eritrea); 
the French colony of Djibuti ; and the British Somaliland Protectorate. Northwards the 
bonndary is about 15^ 30' N. lat., falling just sooth of Kassala. By the Treaty between 
the United Kingdom and Ethiopia of frontier between Ethiopia and the 

Sudan was fixed as a line drawn from Khor Um Ha^r on the river Setit to Gallabat, thence 
to the Blue Nile, Baro, Pibor, and Akobo Rivers to Melile, and onwards to the intersection 
of the 6^ N. lat. with 35° K. long. The southern frontier, bordering the British East 
Africa and Uganda Protectorates, was defined by Treaty of December 6, 1907, and the 
frontier bordenng the Italian colony of Benadir, by Convention of May 16, 1908. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Western Abyssinia is a plateau, with peaks rising to 13,000-15,000 feet ; Eastern Abyssinia 
consists of the Danakil and Somali lowlands, divided by the Harrar range. Western 
Abyssinia contains some mineral wealth ; iron and coal are not uncommon, and gold is 
washed in various streams, w hile salt, saltpetre, and sulphur are also procurable. The 
lower country and deep valley gorges are very hot ; the higher plateaus are well watered, 
with a genial climate. In the hotter regions, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, rubber, 4 c., 
fiourisb ; in the middle zone maize, wheat, barley, wild oranges and other fruit-trees, 
tobacco, potatoes, 4 c., are cultivated ; and alKive %ooo feet are excellent pastures with 
soTe com cultivation. There are two seasons in the year, a dry winter and a rainy summer 
from June to September. Tlie chief river is the Blue Nile, issuing from the Tsana lake ; 
the Atbara and many other tributaries of the Nile also have their rise in the Abyssinian 
highlands. Horses, mules, donkeys, oxen, goats, and sheep, and camels in the lowlands, 
form a large portion of the wealth of the people. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Kegui Nefost or King of Kings. 

llif TmpftinI ^fnjenty Mcnclik II., G.c.ii., g.c.m.o. (King of Shoa), Neytix Nfgutty of 
Ethiopia 1889, bom August 18, 1844, mart ted 1873, Waizero Taitu {born 1854), and has 
issue; — 

Waisero Zauditu, bor^ 1876. 

The late Shoagasch, mairted Ras Mikail of Wollo. 

Heir Presumptive. 

H.H. Lij Eyasu, g.c.v.o., bom 1897 (son of above Waizero Shoagasch). 

The Eimpire is a federation of the Kingdoms of Shosj Godjam, .Timma, Kaffa and Wollo, 
and of the territories conquered by the dominant Kingdom of Shoa ; the outward and 
visible sign of their allegiance to the Emperor being a contnbntion to the Imperial revenue. 
Abyssinia is divided into the following provinces : — 

ProTlnc«8. CaDiUl. Governor. , 


ProTinces. CajiiUl. Governor. 

Amssi — ... Dejaz Nado. 

Bigiinider(Amhara) Gondar /fa# Waldo Glorgis. 
Equatorial (Borana) — ... Fitaurari Habta 

Giorgis, K.o.v.o, 

Gambata — ... Ganamil. , 

Godjam Debra 

Markos /Za#Hailu. 

Harrar Harrar... D^az Tafari. 

Jimma Jiren ... Aba Jifar. 

Ki^a Bonga ... Ras Lul Saged. 

Sldamu — ... i/ejaz Balcna. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


Tigre Adowa... Siyum and 

D^^GabraSel- 


ame. * Mimster 

WoUaga. Leka ... Ras Demisie. ^ Minister 

WoUo Desste ... H.H.EM Mikail. Minister 

Yejn. ... Wa^sAumGaqgonL Afework. 


TTakfo 1908 A Council of Ministers was constituted 
IC.O T.a •'''® Emperor 

mil. , Ptesident of the Council, H.H. Lij Eyaasn, 
o.r.v.o. 

Minister of War, Fitaurari Hapta Giorgis, 
ri. o.c v.o. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Commerce, 
Nagiulras Halle Gioiids- 

lia. Minister of the Interior, Dejaz Katama. 

im and Minister of Agriculture, Kantlber Walde 
braSel- Tsadik. 

• Minister of Pubiie Works, Azach MatafaijUu 
le. ^ Minister of Finance, Fitaurari 

Minister qf CofrmunieaHons, Kainiasmach 





Abyssinia. 


THE JUDICATUKB. 


The Judicial Syntein is based upon the code of 
JustiuUn, and there is an appeal from the 
courts to Ihe Emperor. Private property in 
land bei^ little known uidtthe marriage tie 
being easilT dissolved by either party, there is 
little social coherence. The ofllcial title of the 

Chief Justice" is Afa Negu$ (Breath of the 
King). 

CMifJiutioet A/a Negm Stephanos. ^ 

EDUCATION AND EELIGION. 

The Abysslnians are Christian and their Em- 
peror claims descent from Menelek, the son of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. The Metro- 
politan (Abrma Mattheos) and the priests and 
monks are in some degree subiect to the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria* and have combined 
religious, judicial and educational offices. There 
are Important monasteries lat Debr Domo, Abra 
Mariam (Mary’s Fort), and Mahdera Mariam 
(Mary's Best), the last-named containing two 
famous churenes of the “Mother” and “Son.” 
Many of the inhabitants are Muhammadans, 
and there are many Jews. There la little edu- 
cation and no popular literature. The Bible is 
written in “Gees,’* In which language services 
are conducted ; part of it has been translated 
into Arabic, the language of the official and upper 
classes, and there are translations of a few 
Hebrew and Greek works. 


is gsBcrally carried on by mules, donkeys mid 
paok-homes in the west and by camels in the 
lowlands. A railway is being built under French 
auspices from Jibuti to the capital, of whidi the 
first stage Is completed and open for goods and 
passenger traffic to Dire Dawa, about 187 miles 
from Jibuti and ag milea from Hamur. The 
second stage from Dere Dawa la being cons- 
structed and is expected to be open in xasg to 
the Hawash Elver, 150 miles from lH.*e iMwa, 
and the same distance from Adia Ababa. The 
poata and tel^nrapha are under French manage- 
ment, and Absrsslnia has been admitted to me 
Postal Union. Telegraphs and telephones have 
been oonstnioted, and admission to the Inter- 
national Telegraph Convention has been sought 

DEFENCE. • 

The active army consists of the Impetnal 
Troopg (i. Bodyguard ; it Shoa garrisons ; 111. De- 
tachments in the various kingdoms) numbering 
altogether about aoo,ooo men, armed with rifles, 
with some artillery and troops of Galla horse- 
men. The Feudatory States maintain local 
armies, available for Imperial purposes in time 


of war. In times of peace the army is main- 
tained by voluntary enlistment ; in times of war 
the system of land tenure requires the service 
of all cultivators of tlie Imperial soil, and the 
potential army of the Emperor would appear to 
be about 300,000 of all arms. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

The principal pursuits are agriculture, cattle 
breeding and hunting. The country being land- 
looked, the external trade passes through foreign 
ports or depots, that of the North through 
Massowah (Italian), of the South through Jibuti 
(French), Zaila (Bdtish), Berbera (jBri^h), and 
British East Africa, and of the West througli 
Gambela (in Abyssinia, but leased as a commer- 
cial station to the Sudan government), and the 
frontier towns of Eoseires and Gallabst (Anglo- 


I^^tian Sudan). 

The chief exports are coffee, civet, wax, hides, 
rubber, ivory and gold ; the chief imports being 
cottons, hardware, provisions, arms and ammu- 
nition, i>etroleum and glass. External trade is 
increasing,aiid may be valued at about £uiOoo,ooo 
to jSa»soo,ooo for exports and imports (191s). 
3^e import duty on all goods at Gambela is 
xo per oent. ad valorem and at Dire Dawa and 
HairarSper cent, ad valorem; in the interior 
the duty is variable and 3 per cent additional 
Is imposed on all goods brought into Adis Ababa. 


The]Eevenue is uncertain, and depends on the 
nee^ of the government and the contributions of 
the Feudatory States. The Bank of Abyssinia 
with authorised capital ^500,000 and psdd up 
capital jCxss,ooe. has its head office at Adis 
Ababa and agencies at Harrar. Dere Dawa, Gore, 
Saiyu, Gambela and Dessle. By Its constitution 
the Governor of the National Bank of Egypt is 
its president and its governing body aits in 
Cairo. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There ara fqw roads, but a direct trade route 
leads from Im Dawa to the capital Transport 


The Capital, Adis Ababa, in Shoa, has a popu- 
lation of about 50,000 ; Harrar coutains about 
^,000; and Dire Davra from 6,000 to 7,000. 
Other towns are Adowa, the capital of Tigr^, 
Gondar, Debra-Markos, Saigu, Aksum, Antalo, 
Ankober, Gor^, Dembecha, IJubO, and Jimma. 
There are ancient architectural remains at 
Aksum, Gondar, and Ankober; modem archi- 
tecture is very poor, while drainage and sanita- 
tion are unknown. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Great Britain, France and Italy possess terri- 
tory bordering the Abyssinian Empire and have 
entered into an agreement (Dec. 13, 1906) to 
respect the integrity of the Empire. The 
United States, Austria-Hungary, and Germany 
have signed commercial treaties with the 
Empire. In s868 a British expedition under Sir 
Robert Napier executed a orilliant advance 
against Ma^ali^ a rocky fortress and head- 
quarters of the Emperor Theodore. In 1896 an 
Italian campaign against the Empire was con- 
cluded by the treaty of Adia Ababa. There are 
representatives of France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Russia and the U.S.A. at the 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

Ivory is sold by the lb. of is ox. Abyssinian 
(430 grains); the ferasla =: 50 lb. Coffee by the 
lb. of s8 ox. fAbjssinian). 

Metrio weights and measures are in use at 
Harrar. 

The silver UUari, or Menelik dollar, and the 
Maria Theresa dollar are worth about 04 pence 
(xo=^x) or a francs go oentimea. They are 
dlviM into ^ ^ lateri, the latter being the 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 

ArGUAXiSTAir (called Kborassan by the natives) is an independent Asiatic state on the 
N.W. frontier of India. Its area is estimated at 246,000 English square miles and its 
popoflltion at 5,000,000. It is bounded on the west by Persia (boundary fixed 18^ and 
1901)) on the south b}' British Baluchistan (boundflffy fixed 1896-7), on the north by Russia 
in Asia (boundary fixed 1886-7 and 1893-5), and on the east by the Punjaub and N.W. 
Frontier Prov'inces of British India (boundaW fixed 1895). The northern boundary runs 
from Zulfikar, on the Persian frontier, to Kushk, the Russian railway terminus on the 
branch line from Merv, and thence N. £. to the River Oxus, which forms a natural 
I lioundary from Khamiab to Lake Victoria, whence the line to the Chinese frontier was 
I fixed by the Pamir agreement of 1895. Indo- Afghan frontier was settled by the 

I Durand agreement of 1903. 

llie population is very mixed. The Afghans (or Duranis) have been predominant since 
1747, es|>ecially in Kan^har. Next came the Gnilzais (military and commercial) and the 
Tajiks (aboriginals, who are cultivators or retail traders). On tne Indo-Afghan frontier are 
, many Pathan tribes, who are much infinenced by the mullahs. All are Sunni Muham- 
madans, except the Hazaras and Kizilbashes, who belong to Lbe Shiite sect. The national 
tongue is Pushtu. Recently steps have been taken to develop education! hitherto controlled 
by the Mullahs. , 

I ’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

j Mountains, chief among which are the Hindu Kush, cover three-fourths of the country, 
the elevation being generally over 4,cx30 feet. There are tliree great river basins, the Oxu^, 

, the Helmand, and the Kabul. The climate is dry, with extreme temperatures in winter 
; aud summer. 

1 GOVERNMENT. 

I The late Amir (1880-1901) established a strong central government and introduced a 
i regular civil and military orgauization, including oificers for public works^ posts, police, 

( finance and trade, etc. f'or the purposes of local government, the country is divided into 
I SIX provinces, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Turkest^ Farrar and Badakshan (with Kafristan 
and Wakban), which are under governors (hakim), with subordinate nobles and judges, 

I police and revenue officers. The Afghan laws are Islamic sacred laws, tribal laws, and 
those of the Anar, who is the Court of Appeal. The law is bulky and the criminal law 
severe. 

Ruler. 

Amir of Afffhauiatan and iti DependtnetiM , — His Majesty Habibullah Khan (Siraj-uU 
millat-wad-din : “Lamp of the Nation and Religion”), bw'n July 3, 1872, succeeded his 
father (Abdur Rahman Khan) Oct. 3, 1901. 

The Amir has five sons and four brothers. * 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. of influence, and engaged to conduct all her 

By agreement with the Amir, the “buffer political relations with Afghanistan through 
State ” of Afghanistan has no foreign relations Great Britain. Great Britain declared her In- 
withanyPowerexcept the Government of India, teiition not to change the political status of 
i In all other respecU it is independent, and Afghanistan, to exercise only a pacific influ- 
the rule of the Amir despotic. The modem ence, and not to take or encourage measui^ 
history of AfghanlsUn dates from s88z, when that might threaten RuMla. Alter reciting the 
1 Abdurrahman, the late Amir, was recognised treaty with the Amir In xgos Great Britain 
1 as ruler. As the result of a British mission to engaged not to annex or occupy any part of 
Kabul in zoo4-< the engagements which had Afghanistan in contravention of that treaty, 
existed with^e late Amir since 1880 were re- It was agreed that specially designated Ros^ 
I newed by the treaty of March ax, 1905. Under Afghan frontier offldala m^ht Mtablish 
this treaty the British Oovemroent engaged to direct relation fw settling non^ltlc^ 
refrain from interference in internal affairs, but questions, and tlmt Great Britato and Russia 
promised to preserve the safety and integrity of enjoy eq^Uty of <»^erolal f^Utlea 

AfghanisUn against any unprovoked attack. There is a native British Agent (a Muhamma* 
provided that the Amir acted as a friend and dan) at KabuL The Amir hM hn agent with the 
ally, and followed unreservedly the British Go- Government of India, and an agent at Festowarj 
vemment’a advice in all his external relations. <uid also commercial agents in .’EnglaDd gnd 
IKe Amir visited IndU in 1917. By the Anglo- Didia. I 

J feii s i a n oonventhm of August Russia de- British A^ent at Kabuli Malik Talib Mehd| 
dared A fgh a ni sta n outside the RuMian sphere Khan, Ra. per mensem^ x,5oo> 
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DEFENCE. 

The Ute Amir (ifSo-igos) formed A nAtiotud 
Army, paid and controlled by himself, and es- 
tablubed transport senrices, etc. The force now 
comprises about 70,000 re^lars and so.ooo 
Irreffolan. but lacks discipline and cohesion. 
OoDsiderable quantities of rifles and artillery 
hare been purchased in Burot)e, under arrange- 
ments made with the Government of India, and 
factories for guns, rifles and ammunition have 
been established in Kabul. * 

FINANCE 

The annual revenue is unknown, and consists 
largely of payments in kind. It may amount to 
;£9eoj^ooe, Including the subsidy of j^mo,ooo a 
year from the Government of India. There are 
taxes on land, a grazing tax, customs duties, 
stamps, flnes, poll-taxes, receipts from State 
lands, monopolies and factories, and mining 
royalties. The usual currency is the Afghan 
rupee, about equal in value to ^ rupee of India, 
or to eight pence in English currency. 

PKODUCTION, INDU8TJRY AND COMMEECE. 

Most of the people are Industrious cultivators, 
and the country has become fairly settled, peace- 
ful and prosperous. There is excellent Irrigation 
and all profitable soil is utilised. There are 
generally two crops a year, one of wheat (the 
staple food), barley, or lentils : the other of 
rice, millet, maize and dal, while the country 


is rich in fruits. Sheep and transport animals 
are bred. The manufactures include silk, woollen 
and haircloths, and carpets. Salt, silver, cop^, 
coal, iron, lead, rubies and gold are found. The 
trade of A^hanlstan with India in lato-ss 
was over ;£i,s84,ooa The exports to India are 
mainly fruits and nuts, raw wool, and ffM ; while 
the imports therefrom are chiefly cotton yam 
and piece goods, metals, leather goods, ^ and 
sugar. The Afghan customs duties are %eavy. 
There is a large export of wool to Persia and 
Eussia, cotton and silk goods, sugar, Ac., being 
taken in exchange. Eussia gives bounties and 
rebates. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The roads are generally unsuitable for wheeled 
traffic, but are being improved, particularly 
where they may serve military purposes. Goods 
are conveyed by pack-animals. The chief trade 
routes to India ore the Khalbar Pass, from Kabul 
to Peshawar (19s mllesV along which a motor 
service has b^n establisbed by the Amir, and 
the road from Kandahar to Quetta (im miles). 
The Sind-Pisbln railway terminates at Chamou, 
on the frontier, 65 miles from Kandahar, from 
which a fine road of 3x8 miles runs to Kabul. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Kabul (about xm,ooo>. The chief 
commercial centre is Kandahar (^,000). Other 
provincial capitals are Herat (xs,ooo) and 
l^shkurgan (17,000). ' 


Bnborra. 

' {Andorra.} 

Area (175 English Square Miles). Population 6,000. 

Thk Vallevift Suztiaintien d' .Indorre form a neutral, autonomous and semi-independent 
state on the frontier of France and Spain in Uie F.astern Pyrenees. The State is divided 
into the six communes or parishes of Andorra Vicilla, Canillo, Encamp, Massana, Orvino 
and San Julian de Loria, which are sub-divided into fifty>two and is under the joint 

suzerainty of France and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel.'*' Andorrans are all Roman 

Catholics. The people are virile and independent, engaged mainly in pastoral pursnits and 
agriculture. France has agreed to extend a branch hue of railway (from Toulouse to Ax), 
from Ax southwards to Andorra Vicilla, aud Spain to continue the Barcelona-Kipoll line to 
Andorra Vicilla, which would thus become a station on a Toulouse-Barcclona line across 
the Pyrenees, The central government is administered by a General Council of twenty-four 
uiemMrs (four from each commune), the executive ^wer residing in the Syndic and Vice- 
Syndic of the Counoil. Local Government is in the bauds of two Consuls (a mayor and 
deputy mayor) elected for each commune by heads of families above the age of twenty-five 
years (the electorate of the General Council also), and themselves above the a^e of 
thirty. The French* Republic (through the pitfet of the Eastern PyTonees) and the Bishop 
of Urge! receive a tribute of 9^ fr. and 460 fr. respectively, and appoint each a vi^uitr for 
the administratiou of criminal justice. The French appointed for life, is a native 

of the department of Arib^ ; the Bishop’s viquitr must be an Andorran, holds office for 
three years, and ia elig^lble for reappointment. Every alternate year two ddegates visit the 
preftt of the Eastern l^renees to pay the tribute and renew the bond of fidelity. 

SyjAdtc of the General Council^ Herre Moles, 

KftOS-iSFiMte, Guilhem Arefiy. 

/Vendt Vipuier, M. Charles Romeu. 

1 JSiskopU Vipuieff — Pallerola. 

Capjtai,, Andorra Vicilla, population 600. 


Unrol ia about x8 mile« da« aouth of the C'apital of Andorra. 








Arabia. 


^the Turkifh vilayets of Asir aod Vemeti) the British protectorate of Aden) the scattered 
settlements of Hadramut, the independent State of Oman, and the Turkish dependency of 


settlements of Hadramut, the independent State of Oman, and the Turkish dependen<r^ of 
Katr. The Dahka Dbskkt (or Rub’a el Khali^ the “ empty place”) occupies the whole of 
the interior of Southern Arabia, and is believed to consist of a dreary tract of sandv desert 
without ve^tation or any form of life. Hadkamut is a coastal region of the south between 
(Turkish) lemen and the (British) protectorate of Aden, and the south-western boundary 
of (Inde^ndent) Omdn, its northern limit being the Pahua desert. The district con^ns a 
coastal strip of some 550 miles, and pa^llel with the coast, at a distance of about ^ miles 
from the sea, is an extensive plateau reaching to the northern desert which is steadily 
enveloping the outlying settlements. The Hadarim are an ancient people of Arabian stock 
(Hadoram was a son of .loktau. Genesis x, 27), and have many settlements on the coast 
(Balhaf, Mukhalla, Shihr, Kusair, Raida, Sihut and Kishin) and in the interior (Shabwa, 
a former capital, Hendn, Ajlania, Haura, Hajr^n, Kaidun, KhurSba, Shibfim, Ghurfit, 
Saiyun, Tariba, Ghuraf, Tanni, Ainat and Kasm.). There are sacred shrines near Kasm 
(Kabr Hud) and Shibdm (Kabr 8&lib). The eastern districts, known os Mahra and Gara, 
are very sparsely populated. The estimated area of Hadramut is 82,000 square miles, and 
its Muhammadan population, of independent Arab tribes, is estimated at 150,000. 

TtJUKiRir Dkpknukncikh. — T urkish Arabia consists of the Sanjak of Nejd (see above), 
which includes El llasa and El Katr, the vilayets of Ilcjaz and Asir on the Tel^ma coast, 
and the vHayel of Yemen in the south-west. These dependencies have a total area of about 
438,000 square miles (the greater jiart inhabited by tribes only nominally subject to 
Turkey), with a {lopulation estimated at 3,400,000, almost entirely Muhammadan. Hbjaz. 
extends down the west (Red Sen) coast from Syria to 20® N. Int., where it meets the vilayet 
of Asir, and is bounded on the east by the Nafud Pcsert and the sanjak of Nejd, with a 
total length of about 750 miles, a greatest breadth of 200 miles, a total area of 75,000 square 
miles, and a population estimated at 300,000. Parallel with the coast runs the Tehama 
range (Jebel Shar, or Mount Seir, 7,000 feet, and Jebel Radhwa, 6,000 feet). On the coast 
are the small ports of Muwela, Damgha El M'^ijh, Yambu, Rabigh and Jidda ; and inland 
are many settlements through which runs the Hejaz Railway. In the south-east the Oasis 
of Khaibar contaius a considerable population, descendants of former negro slaves, with a 
.Jewish centre at Kasr el Yahudi. The importance of Heja/. deiiends upon the pilgrimages 
to the holy cities of Medina and Mecca. Medina (Al Medina “The City”), 820 miles by 
rail from Daiitascub, and the present terminus of the Hejaz Railway, has a permanent 
population of about 20,000, and is celebrated as the burial place of Mahomet, who died in the 
city on June 7, 632 (12 Rabia, A. 11 . 11). The Mosque of the Prophet (500 feet in length 
and over 300 in breadth) contains the sacred tomb of Mahomet. J/ecca, the birth-place of 
the Prophet, is 45 miles east of the seaport of Jidda, and about 200 miles south of 
Medina, and has a dxed population estimated at 60,000. The city contains tibe great mosque 
surrounding the Kaaba^ or sacred shrine of the Muhammadan religion, in which is the black 
stone “ given by Gabriel to Abraham,” placed in the south-east wall of the Kaaba at such a 
height that it may be kissed by the devout pilgrim. 

Asm is a coastal district from 17^ 30' — 20^ N. lot., exteqding inland to the Dahna Desert, 
and is about 230 miles from north to south, and 180 miles from east to west at its widest 
limits. The Tehama ran^e runs parallel with the coast, and between the range and the desert 
is a fertile district of wadis containing grain districts and large pastoiul areas, which support 
a considerable population and large numbers of camels and horses. The pnncipal towns of 
the interior are Makhwa, Taraba and Manadir, the ports lieiug Kanfuda, Marsa Halil and 
El Itwad. The total area is about 5,6cx> square miles and the population is believed to 
number about half a million. 

I'emen (or Yaman) occupies the south-west comer of the peninsula (between Asir on 
the north and Aden in the soutli) and extends inland to the Dahna Desert and (in the south- 
east) to the tribal territories of Hadramut. The total area is estimated at 75,000 square miles, 
and the population is believed to exceed i,cxx>,ooo. The coastal atrip contains the ports of 
Lohaia, H^eda, Ghaledka and Mokha, the last-nam^ being the former centre of the coffee 
tmde. The Te^ma ranges runs parallel with the coast and at the foot of the western hills 
are the towns of Abu Ar^, Bet el Fakih and Zubed, the latter containing a population of 
about 20,000. On the plateau between the coast and the Pahna desert are the most fertile 
parts of Arabia, and wheat, barley, millet and coffee are extensively grown. This district, 
known a# the Jibal. contains the towns of Ta’ia (4,000 inhabitants), the seat of a Mutpeserif, 
and Uden a llanakba. East of the Jibal is a less fertile tract terminating in the des^ bat 
containing several oases and the towns Khamr, Amran and Qana, the Unnamed being tbe 
capi]M> vtMie Ph a m a r , in (he southreaBt, eonteins an ancient nniversity^ the headqnnitara of 
the Zedi sect. Yemen contains mtm Jews, ef nined blood# in a semi'-eeroie stated Tbq 
trade of this portion of AjBabie probably exceeds that of the lemainder* 
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ARBATAND POPULATION. 


a 

Prorincet. 

Area. 
(Enalish 
8q Miles) 

Pcmulation 
(uec 31, 
*9*0). 

^ Territories, 

Area 

(RnAlish 

8a Miles) 

Population 
(Dec 31, 

*9*0) 

Buenos Aires (La Plata) ... 
Catamarca (Catamarca) ... 

Curdoba (Cordoba) 

Conientes (Corrientes)... 

Entre Bios (Parani) 

JiiJuy(JuJny) 

Mendoza (Mendoza) 

Rioja (La Rioja) 

Salta (SalU) 

8an Juan (^n Jnan) .. .. 

Ban Luis (San Luis) 

Santa Fe (Santa F^) 

117,778 

47.53* 

6a,x6o 
3*. 580 
•8,784 
18,977 

34.548 

S6,5 ob 

te,x84 

33.7*5 

•8.535 

50,9*8 

».784 

8,9a6 

it 

Chaco (Resistencia) 

Chubut (Rawson) 

Formosa (Formosa) 

Los Andes (Los Andes) ... 

Misiones (Posadas) 

Neuquen (Chf^sniatal) 

Pampa (General Acha) ... 

Rio Negro (Vie<lma) 

Santa Cruz (Gallego) 

Tierradel Fuego(U8nuaia) 

1 Indian Nomads 

Total Territories 

Capital Buenos Aires ... 

Grand Total 

5*.74* 

93.4^7 

41.40a 

•*.989 

xi,»8a 

4a.345 

58.3W 

75.9a4 

! Ts; 

•8,000 

•9.500 

15.050 

a, 500 
44.750 
•8*700 
90,000 
•6,050 
4.500 
*.750 
30*000 

Santiago del Estero (San- 

... 

5*a.87i 

3ox»aoo 

Tucuroan (I'ueunian) 

7* 

*.3>i9.897 

Total Provinces 

618.898 

5,491.766 

1.13*. 841 

7. **3.863 


The lanf^uago of the people is Spanish and their religion Roman Catholic, the foreign 
element (1,750,000) being composed of 850,000 Italians, 450,000 Spanish, and 100,000 
French, with 30,000 English, 25,000 Austrians, 22,000 Germans, 17,000 Swiss, and 256,000 
of various nationalities. 


InoreaM of the People. 


Year. I 

1 

Births. 

Tmmiffrants 

Total. 

1 

Deaths 

Emigrants. 

ToUl. 

Marriages. 

iliit 

ai3,8i5 
»43.*«o 
•87.4a8 
•94, ••5 

3o«.a49 

•57.9M 

303,1x0 

•3»,4S8 

•89.840 

5*4.084 

50*, 084 

*o8,s59 

*•*.75* 

*38,59* 

*5*.33» 

103.858 

138,063 

za7,03a 

*•9.485 

97.854 

ais,iii 

•59.8*4 

•83*803 

•80,798 

40,00a 

45.8tt 

5 *.oo 4 

5 *io6a 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. I 

Argentina is a wedge-shaped country, occupying the neater portion of the 
southern part of the South American Continent, and extending from Bolivia to Cape 
Horn, a total distance of nearly 2,300 miles ; its greatest breadth is about 930 miles* It 
is bounded on the north by Bolivia, on the north-east by Parag^y, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
on the south-east and south by the Atlantic, and on the west by Chile, from which Republic 
it is separated by the Cordillera de los Andes. On the west the moun^nous Cordilleras, 
with their plateaus, extend from the northern to the southern boundaries ; on the east are 
the ^eat plains known as El Gran Chaco and the treeless pam^, which toother 
constitute La Plata^ extending from the Bolivian boimdary in the north to the Rio N<^ro ; 
and south of the Rio Negro are the vast plains of Patagonia. Argentina thus contains a 
succession of level plains, broken only in Cordoba by the San Luis and Cordoba ranges, and 
in the north-western states by the ea^m spurs of the Andes. 

Riven and Xoikef.— The Paraiul River, formed by the junction of the Upper ParanK 
with the Paraguay River, flows throu^ the north-eastern states into the Atlantic, and is 
navigable throughout its coarse; tiie IHlcomayo, Bermeio, and Saladd del Norte are also 
navinble for some distance from their confluence witii toe ParaniL In Buenos Aires the 
Salaao dd Sad flows south-east for soma 300 miles into Samborombon Bay (Atlantic)* In 
tba south the Colorado and Bio Negro rise in the extreme west and flow across the pampas 
into tiio Atlantic, many similar streams in Patagonia (notably the Chnbnt and Santa Cniz) 
tr a rer sing the eoairkry from the Andes to the AuantSe. 

^ g 
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The plaint are intertperted with depressions with saline marshes and salt lakes, and are 
covered in winter with <^ible grasses, suitable for horses, cattle, and sheep, but the greater 
part of Patagonia is comparatively barren, except in the extreme west. The northern 
region, except for the arid plateau of the north-we^ is covered with tropical vegetati<m. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution is that of a Federal Republic modelled upon that of the United States 
of America, and embodied in the] fundamental law of May 25, 1853, (with amendti^t of 
Nov, II, 1859). The President and Vic#-President are elected for six years by an electoral 
college. The President receives an allowance of $96,000. 

Presldmt (Oct. 12, 1910-1916), Dr. Roque Saenz Pena. 

, Vice~Pregtdenlf Dr. Victorino de la Plaza. , 


THB EXECUTIVE. | 

There is a responsible Ministry, appointed by 
the ]^esident, consisting ot eight Secretaries of 
State, each of whom receives $^,000 per annum. 

Minister of the Interior, Dr. Indalecio Gomez. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Ernesto Bosch. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. Enrique 8. Perez. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Dr. 
Juan de OaiTo. 

Minister of AgrieuUure, Dr. Adolfo Miijlca. 

Minister of Pvblio Works, Heftor E. Kamos 
Mexia. 

Minister of War^ General Gregorio Velez. 

Minister of Marxm, Admiral Juan Pablo Baenz 
Valiente. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

C0NORK88 sits annually from May i to September 
M, and consists of a Senate of 30 members 
fa from each of the 14 Provinces, and a from 
the capital) elected (by an electoral (xdlege) for 
9 years, one third being renewable every 3 years ; 
and of a Chamber of DeptUies of lao members, 
elected by the people for 4 years, and one half 
renewable every a years. Senators must l>e 
citizens of 6 years’ standing, w years of age, and 
with an income exceeding $a,ooo per annum ; 
Deputies must be citizens of 4 years’ standing 
and as years of age. Meml>er8 of Congress receive 
an allowance of ii8,ooo per annum. 

President of the Senate, Dr. Victorino de la 
Plaza. 

President of the Chamber qf Deputies, General 
Kosendo M. Fraga. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Judicial System consists, like that of the 
United States, or a Federal Supi-eme Court and 
Courts of AppMl, with Provincial Coiuls in each 
State for non-national or single state causes. 

I Under Secretary of State {Justice), Sefior 
Ramirez. 

President cf the Supreme Court, Dr. A. 
Berraejo. 

Proeureur-Oeneral, Dr. Juliano Botet. 

DEFENCE. 

Amy. 

Service (• the Army is universal and compul- 
sory on all citizens between the ages of ao and 
48 : (a) for so years In the Ach'tw Army, with y-sa 
months initial training, and subsequent trainings 
of ipdays ; (&) then so years in iheyaUonalOHard, 
wiUi tmnings of 15 days ; (e) with a further 
S years to the Territorial Guard, with no annual 
tiwining. The Peace Establishment Is x^tfo 
ofiicers and s6,ooo othera The War Establish- 
ment of the Active Annv is xas,ooo. The author- 
ised Army Expenditure in spsa was ^s,si3,5oo. 


Kavy. 

Two Dreadnought battleships (Moreno and 



programme, the remaining ships being 5 small 
rwitileshliM, 7 cruisers, and 17 units of torpedo 
craft ; the navy is manned by about Siooo men. 
Authorised Naval Expenditure in 19XS was 
£a,46s,aoo. The naval port is Bahia Blanca. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Education is secular, free and nomi- 
nally compulsory from the ages of 6 to 14, but 
only some 45 per cent of attendances are secured. 
Bchofds are maintained by provincial taxation, 
and controlled by provincial boards (except in 
the capital, where there is a National Connell), 
with ^ants from the Federal Gk>vemment. 
Secondary Education is controlled by the Federal 
Government in lyceumsand normal schools, with 
an average attendance of 6,oea There are also 
Special Government Schools— x naval, 1 miH- 
taryj t mining, and s agriculture. There are 
National Universities at Cordoba and Buenos 
Aires, and Provincial Universities at La Plata, 
Santa F6, and Parand. 

FINANCE. 

Bevenue and Expenditors. * 

The ordinary Revenue and ordinary Expen- 
diture of Argentina for the five years xpof-xgxx 
are stated as follow's in pesos (the gold peso = 
48'4 i pence, or 5 04= £x sterling; the paper 
peso =r ao'95 pence, or ix*4S = £x sterling): — 


Yew 

1 Ordinary Revenue. 

Cold Peeoa 

Paper Peeoe. 

*907 

1908 

578IO.X08 

70,ji9z,o6x 

87,o66.08x 

«3.7«*3» 

83.786.389 

100,639,3x9 

*«»5.7»9*3*9 

»>B.4S9>3X9 





Year. 

1 Ordinary Expenditure. 

GoldPeeoa 

Paper Pesoe. 


a4>4»»»»S9 

•5.9«»7»77* 

aB,ao3,a^ 

X58.»z.nt 

>55>9l3>*sa8 

*9»»349.*« 

»5**9!J9»«99 

s6o,4M*443 

spS :::::: 







Argeniim Billie 

The figures for tyxz reed u follows in The nrin* 
C steriing r—Berenue (Gold, j^z7,im,ooo ; Paper, (ih gold pel 
Cso,fit5,eoo). Expenditure (Gold, £s> 4 Sd >349 ; 


£ steriing :~Bez 
7 so,fit 5 ,eoo). S 
Rper. ;C44.3ai® 


The principal articles exchanged in igiz were 
a gold pesos, ooo omitted) 


Principal Imports. 
I . 


The National Debt was of the following 
description on Dec. 31, igix : — 


• 

X9it. 

Description. 

Gold Penes. 

Paper Pesos. 

External Debt ... 

303,7x9.786 



Internal Debt ... 

161,367,000 

*39.665,940 

Totel 

465,086,786 

*39,665.940 


The extenial trade of zpxx was riiared as under 
(In gold pesos, 000 omitted). 

MaUoua bnporU Export* N,,tlona DnporU Exports 

xpzx X9XX 19x1 19XZ 

Aiutria-H. 4,304 0,398 lUly »9*345 X3i5fi6 

Belgium... 10,485 35,«ssPRraguay 0,961 4*9 

B» 4 «* * 7 »® 748 P!^» **.»79 »»*77 

Chile ...... 680 ai^U.K. 108,637 9x,S4x 

France ... ||B,oo6 39,69s U.S. A. ... Ss*lS3«4.30O 
Germany ^86a43,o^Uniguay... 3,069 0,340 


For the service and amortisation of the debt j 
the sums of xo, 668, 000 gold pesos and 06,100,063 
paper pesos appeared in the Budget for x9xx. 

The paper money in circulation amounted to 
7x0,080,435 pesos in 19x1, against which gold to 
the amount of 189,049,5m gold itetm (=^,676,005 
silver pesos) was held by the Caja de Conversion 
of the Federal Government. 

PEODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Of the total area about one-tb ird (t e. ,050,000,000 
acres) Is suitable for agriculture and cattle 
raising, and vast tracts are held by the Federal 
Government for sale <tr lease to colonists. In 

a 111 close on 50,000,000 acres were under cultiva- 
on, wheat, maize, oats, linseed, cotton, sugar, 
wine and tobacco t>elng grown, while the surplus 
wheat exported in 1910 exceeded s, w,ooo metric 
tons. Ttie live stock in 19x0 included 30,000,000 
cattle, 7,500,000 horses, 67,000,000 sheep, 4,000,000 
gtjata, and 1,500,000 pigs ; the total value of the 
live stock Is estimated at £ 130,000,000. There 
is a laige export trade in frozen meat to tlie 
ignited Kingdom, eight factories being in opera- 
tion with American and British capital ^ere 
are 3s, 000 industrial establishments, employing 
close on 330,000 persons, the output including 
cottons and woollens, but at present failing to 
supply the demand for home consumption. Ttie 
mineral output includes gold, silver and copper, 
and coal, petroleum, manganese, wolfram and 
salt. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The value of merchandise exchanged in the 
five years x907~x9xx is ofllcially stated as follows : 
in gold pesos (x peso gold = 48 4xd. or $5 04 = £t 
sterling). 

Imports of Exports of 

xear. Mercliandis®. Merclumdiw. 

X907 085,860,683 096,004,369 

1908 S70,970,730 386.005, 341 

*909 300.756.095 397.350,5*8 

19x0 35**770,656 370,606,05s 

19x1 366,8x0,686 3*4,697,538 


Textiles 89,698 Agricultural Im< j 

Metals 43,085 plements *3.690 ' 

Foodstuffs 09,336 Oils *5,890 

Drink * 1^799 Chemicals' *0,178 

Carriages, etc.... 36,8^ Paper 8,6^ 

Earthenware ... 33,000 Tobacco 5,891 

BuiUing Mis. Manufac.... 11,583 

Materials 33,789 

Principal Exports. 

19** I *9*1. 

Wheat dr Grain 168,394 Mineral Produce 565 
Agriculture ... 139,7^ Game and Fish... 1,663 
Forest Produce 10,054 ' Miscellaneoas ... a,oS5 

Of the alK)ve wheat accounted for $80,675,066, 
linseed f'^r $33,579,990, frozen beef for $*9,773,790, 
and wool for $50,494,007 of the first two items. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways. — On Dec. 31, x9xx, there were 40,004 
kilometres (05,140 miles) of railway open ana 
working, with 640 kilometres (400 miles) under 
construction. Of the total length r>pen, 3, 971 
kilometres (0,000 ndles) were the pioperty of the 
.State, the remainder being ow’ued by (Companies 
with a total capital of over ;^x7o,ooo,ooo, of 
which over ^150,000,000 was supplied by Britiali 
investors The capital has an ettlcient service of 
electi ic trams. 

Posts and Teleqraphs.—ln x9xx there were 
0,655 otflcea, dealing with nearly 855,000,000 
inland and foreign iK>8tal packets. In 19x1 tnere 
were 0,608 telegi aph offices and xo radio-^legraph 
stations ; the former possessed 58,058 kilometres 
(36,085 miles) of line, with z^,o^ kilometres 
(xoo,68o miles) of telegraph-wire. 

Slapping.— 1\\ spite of the excellent fluvial 
^'Stem, the inland navigation is insignificant. 
The mercantile marine in xoxo numl^red 008 
steam (z7z,63x tons) and 66 sailing ve8seliif(3a,7ao 
tons). Tlie number of ocean-going vessels entered 
in cargo and in ballast at Argentine poits in 19x1 
was 0,045 Bteam vessels (5,756,3x5 tons), and sox 
sailing vessels. Of these totals 1,430 vessels 
(3,<^.7»* tons) were British. 

The principal ports are Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
La Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 

TOWNS. 

CAPITAL—Buonos Aires. Estimated Population 

(*9*oX *,300,000. 

Bahia Blanca... . 50,000 Parand 30,000 

Barracas al Sud zs.ooo RioCuorto *3,000 

Chivllcoy *5,000 Rosario x6o,ooo 

Cxfncordia *4,000 Salta *7, 000 


The princiml ports are Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
La Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 


Bahia Blanca... . 50,000 
Barracas al Sud zs.ooo 

Chivllcoy *5,000 

(x»ncordia *4,000 

Cordoba 60,000 

Coirlentes zo,ooo 

Gualeguaychu . .15,000 

La Plata zoo, 000 

Mendoza 50,000 


San Juan xx,ooo 

San Luis *4.000 

San Nicolas *3>ooo 

Santa F^ 50,000 

Tucuroan 50,000 


WEIGHTS, MEASUKE8 AND CURRENCV. 

The Metric System Is compulsory. 

The currency unit is the Peso of zoo Centavos, 
but the circulating medium is paper. By a Con- 
version Law of 1899 a gold standard has la;eii 
adopted, and the paper peso is convertible at 
' 44 j?oW- 

The gold peso = 48*41(2. and 5*04 = £x 
sterling. 

The paper peso s ao'psd. and £t 

sterling. 
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AmtrcAia. 


HuatraUa. 

(Th« OoounonwMlth Vt Avatrali*.) 


ARFA AND POPULATION. 


BUiei and Oapitala. 

Area 

(English 1 
Sq. Miles). 

Population, f 

Census of X90X. ) 

Census of 19x1. 

Deo. y^tgxt 

New South Wales (Sydney) 

309,460 

1,354,846 

1,646,734 

1,672,783 

Victoria (Melbourne) 

87,884 

1,201,070 

i»3»5»S5i 

1,362,794 

South Australia (Adelaide) 

380,070 

3S8»346 

408,558 

418,172 

Queensland (Brisbane) 

670, 500 

498, 129 

605,813 

622, 129 

Tasmania (Hobart) 

26,215 

172,475 

191,211 

*93^479 

Western Australia (Perth) | 

975»92o 

184, 124 

282, I 14 

294,181 

Northern Territory (Darwin) ! 

523,620 

4,811 

3»3io 

3,248 

Papua (Port Moresby) 

Federal District (Yass Canberra) 

88,460 

; 300,000 

35o»ooo 

350,000 

1 913 

* 

i»7i4 

1,921 

Total 1 

3,063,041 

4,073,801 

4,805,005 

4,918,707 


laoreaM of tho People. 


Year 


Increase. 


decrease 

^ Murriases 

Births. 1 

Oversea 
Arrivals | 

ToUl 

Deaths 

Oversea 

Departures 

Total 



\Vi 

1 * 0.347 

68,638 

*78,985 

45.305 

63,443 

*08,748 

30 . 47 O 

**0,545 1 


*^.753 

4 «, 4 a 5 1 


** 3,*97 

* 05 , 9 ^ 

30 . 55 * 

*909 

114.071 

83,609 

197,680 

44.*70 

33.775 

19x0 

xi6,8ox 1 

9 S. 69 « 

•<•,493 

45 . 5 ^ 

47,^9 

65,780 

XXX, 370 
*• 0 , 47 ® 

36 , 59 « 

39 . 4 n 

X9XX 

*••.*93 

* 4 * .909 

864, xos 

70.609 


Inter-oenial Inoreeiei, 1861-1911. 

(Exclusive of Aborltflues aiui (»f Papua.) 


Year 

uf 

Census 


Result uf CriisiiH 




Males 

Females 

ToUl 

I>erennlal 

1 IK reuse 

Inmiiimitiun 
during FeriiHl 

x86s 

668,377 

488,814 

1 , 151, 191 




9 x 0 , 5 x 1 

7S*.S«« 

1 , 663,039 

504 . OM 

x 86 e-x 87 i !!! 188,158 

1.814.9*3 

1 . 035. 881 

■.• 50,194 

55«.>55 

i^a-x 88 x ... 883,386 

x 8 b-i 89 x . . 374.097 

X 89 X 

*. 704.039 

*.470.353 

*. 795.873 

3.*74.39o 

3 . 773 . 80 X 

9M.»98 

* 90 * 1 

*.977.90« 


1898-1901 .. 8,377 

* 9 ** 1 

•. 3 * 3.035 

8,i4x,970 

4 - 455.005 

X 908 -XOX 1 


Raoei and Relifiona. 


Races 

sou 1 

xyss. 

Religions 

sou. 

S9S1 

Australians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Hindus and Cingalese 

Aborigines (eetlnmted) 

do. half-caste | 

3.773.801 

33 .* 6 S 

3.554 

4.681 

4.455.005 

85,778 

3.576 

4,xo6 

180,000 

*0,113 

Church of Engl ind 

Presbyterians 

Methodisu 

Other Protestants 
Homan Catholics... 
Jews 

*.497.576 

486.105 

504.101 

X 5.039 

*.7*0.443 

558.336 

5^.806 

458.379 

9 **. 4*5 

*7. *87 


• in New South 'Wales. 

t The Aborietual inhabitsnU are not euumerated in the Oeosut. with the exoeptioQ of half-oestes and those 
employed at stahUms, etc. Their numbers are estimated at tfasee-^eoe, many of whom liee in the mwxplored 
interior. 




Amtralia. 




I PHYSIOGRAPHY, 1 ^ 

Yhe terriioiy of the Commonwealth includes the Continent of Australia) the Island of 
Tasnuuiia ud part of the island of New Guinea (Papua). 

Australia ^mainland) is probably the oldest or all land surfaces in either hemisphere, and 
may be rei^araed as the largest islimd or the smallest of the Continents, bein^ surrounded by 
the following waters : — North, the Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait ; East^ Pacific 
Ocean ; Smith, Bass Strait (which separates Tasmania from the Continent) and Southern 
Oceam and Wtst, Indian Ocean. The total area of the Continent is 2,^6,691 English 
square miles, the island of Tasmania having an area of 26,215 square miles, and making 
a total area for the States of the Commonwealth of 2,972,906 square miles. TTic coast-line 
of Australia is approximately 8,805 miles, and the geographical position of the Continent is 
between 10° 39^-39° ii' South latitude and 113® 5-153° 16' I>ist longitude; the greatest 
distance East to West is 2,400 miles, and from Noi^ to South i.pyi miles. 

From a physical standpoint the continent of Australia is divisible into an eastern and a 
western area, the former containing a regular coast-line with a good harbourage, roadsteads, 
rivers, and inland waterways, and a greater development of muna and flora ; the latter a 
broken coast-line with estuaries rather than rivers, and but little inland water communication. 
The whole continent is, roughly speaking, a vast, irregular, and undulating plateau, often 
below the level of the sea, surrounded by a mountainous coast-line, with frequent intervals 
of low and sandy shore on the north, west and south. A largo part of the interior, particu- 
larly in the west consists of sandy and stony desert, covered with spinifex, and containing 
numerous salt-marshes, though reaches of grass-land occur here and there. The geological 
formation of Australia is remarkable for its simplicity and regularity ; the striJee of the 
rocks is, with a single exception, coincident with the direction of the mountain-chains, from 
N. to S. ; and the tertiary formation to be found in the N., S., and W. develops in the S.E 
into a gigantic tertiary plain, watered by the Darling and the Murray Rivers. Ncaily all 
round the coast, however, and in eastern and south-eastern Australia, stretching far 
inland from the coastal range, is a nch grazing country, admirably adapted to the rearing 
of sheep. The most extensive mountain system takes its rise near the S.E. point, and 
includes a number of ranges known by different names in different places, none of them 
being of any great height. The principal rivers are the Murray, with its tributaries, the 
I Mumimbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling, in the S.E. part of the island, which fall into the sea 
on the south coast; on the east coast, the Hawkesbury, Hunter, Clarence, Richmond, 

I Brisbane, Mary, Burnett, Fitzroy, and Burdekin ; on the west, the Swan, Murchison, 
Gascoyne, Ashburton, Fortescue, De Grey, and Fitzroy ; on the north, the Drysdale, Ord, 
Victoria, and Daly ; and the Roper, the Flinders, and Mitchell, which debouch into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Lakes are numerous, but nearly all are salt ; the scarcity of the natural 
water supply has been, however, mitigated by successful borings. Minerals comprise gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and coal in large quantities, antimony, mercury, tin, zinc, &c. 

Climate. — The seasons commence about March 21 (Autumn), June 21 (Winter), Sept. 22 
(Spring), and Dec. 22 (Summer). The climate is extremely dry, but, except in the tropical 
coast-land of the north, the Ontinent is everywhere highly beneficial to Europeans, the 
range of temperature being smaller than that of other countries similarly situated. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is that of a Federal Commonwealth within the British Empire, the 
executive power being vested in the Sovereign (through the Governor-General), assisted by 
an Executive Council of seven members. The (Constitution rests on the fundamental law of 
March 16, 1898, ratified by the Imperial Parliament on July 9, 1900 ; and the Commonwealth 
was inaugurated on Jan. i, 1901. Under the Constitution the Federal Government possesses 
limited and enumerated powers as surrendered by the federating States, the residuum of 
legislative power being in the Governments of the various States. Briefly stated, the 
enumerated powers indude authority over commerce and navi^tion, fin wee, defence, posts 
and telemphs, census and statistics, and conciliation and arbitration in extra-State 
industrial disputes ; with authority to assume the control of railways and lighthouses, 
marriage and divorce, emigration and immigration, currency and banking, and weights and 
measures. 

Governor- General, His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Lord Denman, p.c., G c.M.o, .,.£io,obo 
‘ Chamberlain, Lord Richard Nevill, c.M.o. 

J Private Secretary, R. V. Vernon. 

Military Secretary, Maj. J. A. C. C^nilter. 

Official Secretary, Ifaj. Geoige Steward, c.M.o. 
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Avxtrdlia. 


Sseeothrt Ckmiudl (April sp, xpie). 


Prirm Minister and Treamrer, Et Hon. 

Andrew Fisher, P.O £*>too 

AUomey-OeneraJl, Hon. WIlHsin Morris 

Hughes 1,650 

MiniUer of State for External Affaire, 

Hon. Josifth Thomas 1,650 

Poitmoiter-Oeneral, Hon C. E. Frazer ... 1,650 

Mincer of State for Defence, Hon. George 

Foster Pearce 1,650 

Minister of State for Trade and Cuetoms, 

JEfon. Frank Gwynne Tudor 1,650 

Minuter of State for Home A fairs, Hon. 

King O’Malley 1,650 

Ministers without Portfolio, Hon. G. 
McGregor, Hon. EdwaM Findley, Hon. 

£. A. i^berts. 


Public Departments. 
iprime Minister's Department 
See., M. L. Hheplierd. 

Public Service Comm., Duncan McLachlan, 
C.M.O., I.B.O. 

Sec. Pvhlie Service Comm., W. J. ricmeni. 
Auditor •General, .Tohn William leracl, 1.8.0 
to Auditor-Oeneral, G H. Gatehouae. 

Treasury — 

Seci’ctary and Commissioner of Pen sums, George 
Thomas Allen, i 8.0. 

Accountant, C. J. Conitty. 

Asst. See., James Richard Collins. 

AtUn'ney-OeneraVs Department .— 

Sec., RolK?rt R. Ganan, c.m.o 
Chief Clerk, Gordon Harwood Castle. 

Crown Solicitor, ('harles Powers 
Commr. of Patents, O. 'J'ownsend. 

External Affairs • — 

See. to Dept., Atlee A. Hunt, C.M fl. 

Chief Clerk, F. J. Quinlan. 

Postmastsi General : — 

Sec to Devi., Justinian Gu'nljain. 

Chief Clerk, J. C T. Vardoii 

Chief Electrical Knqmeer, John Iloskcth. 

Chief Accountant, R. Triggs. 

Defence — 

Commander S A Pethebridge. 

Chief Clerk, T. Trumhlc 
Chief Accountant, J B Laing. 

Chemical Adviser, Marcus Boll. 

Trade and Customs — 
Comptroller-General, N. C. l/(K*kyei, 1.8 o. 
Director of Quarantine, W. P. Norris, M 1 ) 
Analyst, W. P. Wilkinson. 

'Home Affairs 

Sett, to Dept., Col. David Miller, l.s o. 

Chief CUrk, W. D. Binglo. 

Director-Gen of Works, Col. P. T. Owen. 
Commonwealth Statistician, G. H Knil)i>s, C.M g. 
Govt. Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt. 

(^Uf Electoral Offecr, E C. Oldham. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Federal Parliament consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. The Senate 
contains 36 members, six from each of the 
Oii^nal States, elected forsig years by univers^ 
suffnge. The House of Renresentatives, similarly 
elected for a maximum of three years, contains 


members proportionate to the population, with 
a minimum ot 5 Eepresentatives for each State. 
The^House of Eepresentatives, ipto^igii. is made 
up of S7 for New South Wales, as for Victoria, 9 
from Queensland, 7 from South Australia, and 5 
each from Tasmania and Western Australia, and 
consists of 44 members of the Labour Party, ap 
Fuaionists, and a Independent Liberals. 

President of the Senate, Hon. Henry Turley. 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Hon. Charles 

McDonald. * 

THE JCDICATT:RE. 

There Is a Federal High Court with a Chief 
Justice and 4. Judges, having original and appel- 
late jurisdiction, sulxirdinate to the Anal Appeal 
Court of the Empire, the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. 

Chief Justice, Rt Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith, p.c., 

H 0 M.O 

Judges, Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, PC., 

0. c.M.G. ; Hon. Richard K. O’Connor; Hon. 

1 . A Isaacs , Hon. H. B. Higgins. 

DEFENCE. 

Nary. 

An agreement was entered into (1903) by the 
Commonwealth and Imperial Governments under 
which a naval force was to be maintained (for ten 
years, xeoi-ti) in Australasian waters ny the 
British Board of Admiralty, in return tor annual 
eoniriimtions from Australia (^soo,ooo) and 
New Zealand (£40,000), a third party to the 
agreement. Tiiis agieement provides also for 
the maintenance of Sydney as a first-class naval 
station, and for the nomination of naval cadets 
in the Royal Navy by the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments. Eventually this agree- 
ment will merge into an Australian Defence 
Scheme, under which the Commonwealth is to 
provide and maintain certain ships of war, which 
will form an Australian squadron of the Royal 
Navy, under the command of a Commonwealth 
officer in time of peace, and an integral part of 
the Eastern Fleet of the Royal Navy in time of 
war. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy are 
known as H.M.A.S. (Uis Majesty's Australian 
Ship). 

Roanl of Naval Administratwn — 

Fust Naml Member, Rear-Admiral Sir William 
Creswell, K.O.M.G. 

Senwd Do., Capt C. H. Hughes-Onslow, R.N. 

Thud Do., Eng. -Capt. W. Clarkson 

t'luance and Cit*u Do., Paymarter-in-Chief 
H. W. K. Manisty, R.N. 

Army. 

By a Federal Law of zpio military trainiug is 
compulsory on all male citizens l^tween the 
ases of ZB and a6— in Cadet Corps ia-s8, and 
Cttixen Soldiers mo~s6, with short periods of 
training in the held. The Peace EffeHive is 
about 80,000 of all ranks ; the War Establishment 
al)out za7,ooo upwards. Australian troops are a 
magnificent force, unrivalled as mounted in- 
fantry. The estimated expenditure of the Army 
in spix-sa was £st2y^,ooo. 

Board of Military Administration 

Chief qf the General Staff, Brig. -Gen. J. M. 
Gordon, c.b. 

Adjutant-General, Lt-Col. H. G. Chaavel, 
G.M.G., A.D.O. 
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(^iMrUrmafttr-Otiuria, Lieut -€k>L V. C. H. 
Selbeiin, O.B. 

Chit^ ^ OrdnanMJCoX, K. Wallace. 

Finance Member, 4 , B. Laing. 

Secretofy, Hem. Capt. T. Griffiths. 

Staf OFeer, Lt.-Col. W. G. Pattersou. 

, Inepettor • General, MaJ. • Gen. G. M. Kirk- 
Patrick, E.X., o.B. 

! FEDERAL FINANCE. 

The Revenue and Exi>enditure of the Common 
wealth for the years X907-8 to s9ii-xa are stated 
as follows 


Years 

Berenue. 

Expenditure 

Bain lice 
repayalde to 


2 

£ 

£ 

*907 8 

15,001,705 

6,x6s,is9 

8,839,596 

*908-9 

* 4 , 350,793 

6,400,398 

7,930.395 

X909-X0 

*5,5401669 

7 . 499 , 5*6 

8 ,o 4 x,x 53 

i9X0'XX 

18,806,037 

* 3 .* 58 . 5»9 

5,647,708 

X 9 xx-za 

*0,546,361 

1 

* 4 , 7 **, 938 

5,804,4*3 


The Estimated Revenue and Expenditure lot 
S9xa~x3 was made up as follows 

Eirtimated Kc\ enue EstimAted Expenditure 

Customs and £ Customs and £ 

Excise X4, 5x1, 000 Excise ... 97^,997 

Post Office ... 4,soa,ooo Defence *.«69.«93 

Land Tax x, 300, 000 Post Office. . 4,674,7x5 

Miscellaneous 409,000 Miscellaneousx 1,905 595 

DEBT. 

The Commonwealth has now undertaken re- 
sponsibility for the Northern Territory Debt and 
the Port Augusta CVx>dnadatta Railway Debt, 
whose combined amounts are ^5,897,396. The 
other Btate Debts remain at the charge of the 
State Governments. Tlie total of the Public 
I>ebt8 of the several States on June 30, 19x1 was 

/V a w ... ..x . 


;rs67,xs7,a83 (N.S.W. ^95,03,9*6 ; Victoria 
}C57 >^3,764 ; South Australia ^M,sa4,653 ; 
Queensland ^44,6x3,197 ; Tasmania ^11,077,790, 
and Western Australia j^s3 ,703,953). 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 

The estimated value of the products of the 
Commonwealth in 1909 and X9X0 was .— 


X909 19x0 

Agricultural ^^4^ >056,000 jC39>7S>,ooo 

Pastoral ^,8^,000 56,993,000 

Dairying, etc 15,064,000 17,387,000 

ForeHsand Fisheries 4,460,000 4,789,000 

Mining *3,039,000 >3,0x5,000 

Manufacturing 40,0x8,000 45,598,000 

;C*74,5o3,ooo jC*« 7»734 ,ooo 

AgrievUture and Live SStodb.— The total land 
area of the Commonwealth is estimated at 
*,903,73*4^0 acres, of which *^30,155 were 

under cultivation in X909-10. Hie fouowing 
table shows the areas and crops of x9xx-xa, the 
figures for maize being for the previous year - 
Crop. Acrease. Produce. 

BeeMe 

y(je»t 7 t 435 , 99 X 7 *> 9 * 7,999 

Oats 6114,000 9,741,000 

4 * 4 , 9 H *3,o44,oBz 

Hay*«» edOSfOoo 945.000 

gugarCane *44,*7* ^®^i,6io,o9o 


*909 *9x0 

Sheep 91,676,081 90,047,0x5 

Cattle 11, 040, 391 XX, 744, 7x4 

Horses 0,000,917 a,x^,W 

Pig* 785,*37 *,005,850 

In 19x0 the Commonwealth produced 
79o,868,4Mlb. of wool (as in the grease) against 


7x8,037, X3slb. in 1909, and 64o,x84,o8aIb. in 1908 ; 
*93>^5,6o61b. of butter, against x5s,o73,aSolb. in 
1909* x6,537,oxxlb. of cheese, against 15, 774, 8371b. 


in 1900 ; and 4S,*49,7Sslto* ot bacon and hams, 
against 37,774,9<^lb. in 1909. 

Mineg and Mineral*.-— In 19x1 the value of 
gold produced was ;C*o,S5*,6o4 ; silver and lead, 
(*9*o) ;C*, *4,687; copper (19x0}, £0,389,4x0; 
tin (xoxo), £^,768 ; coal (x9xo), £3,684 ,mx ; 
the value of all minerals produced in 19x0 being 
£*3,**5,*9*- 

Manufacture*.— In 19x0 there were In the 
Commonwealth 13.800 industrial establishments, 
employing 086,831 hands ; wages paid amounted 
to £03,874,959 ; the value of plant and machinery 
£08,950,700 ; of materials used £70,700,640, value 
added by manufacture £48,048,03^, and total 
\alue of final output £100,770,674. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Imports and Exports of the Common* 
wealth for the five years xqo7~x9xx are as follows, 
the value of gold and silver coin and bullion 


the value of gold and silver ( 
being included In thu totals 
Year. Total Imports. 

*907 £5*, 809,033 

*908 49.799.»73 

*909 5».*7*.896 

19x0 60,0x4,351 

19XX 66,967,488 


Total Exports. 

£70,804,047 
64,3**, 058 

65,3x8,836 
74,49*, *5® 
79,480,058 


The share of the various States in the external 
trade of the Commonwealth in x9xx was as 
under •— 

State Imports. Exports. 

New South Wales £s7,34s,45s £3a,x6x4ox 

Victoria s*,o^,^3 *8,915,7x6 

South Australia 6,045,380 10,174,966 

Queensland 6,0x0,040 8,389,^ 

Tasmania 8x6,806 m5,o3x 

Western Australia 4,485,363 9,171, 198 

Nx>rtbern Territory *4, *84 44,66s 


The exchange of trade was with the principal 
countries as under in 19x0 and 19x1 (in £8terliDg, 
000 omitted) .— 


United King- 
dom 

Germany 

United SUtes 

Belfinm 

France 

New Zealand 

India 

Ceykm ........ , 

Japan 

South Afrioa 


Imports from 

1 Exports to 

19x0 

X9tx 

19x0 

S9U 

36,646 

i 

39,499 

37,698 

35,3*0 

3,779 

4,437 

7,340 

6,6« 

6,495 

7,748 

*,599 

*,A 

*,«43 

MfPOS 

5,949 

6,1X0 

500 

6*4 

8,495 

8,x8o 

0,004 

•i974 

0,400 

s .655 

0,669 

a,xao 

*,535 

3,3ao 

770 

7x8 


6S* 

657 


69 

77 

*406 

*,7*i 





Audrdlia^. 


Th« priDciiwl vtlolet of merchandUe ex* 
chanMa in 1910 and 1911 were as follows (in £ 
sterluig, eoe omitted) :~ 


Apparel and Textiles 

ICM lUnnfaotnres 

Iron and Steel 

Kaotitneiw 

Dmgf and Chemicals 

'rimber 

Paper and Stationery 

Sacks 

Oils (in bulk) 

Sugar 

Tea 

Spirits 

Arms, Ammunition and Ex- 
plosives 

Tobacco 


793 594 

7^ > >9 9 


Stat4«. 

Miles open. 

New South Wales 

3.83* 

Victoria^ 

3.637 

South Australia 

«.939 

Queensland 

4.3*7 

l^manla 


Western Australia 


Northern Territory 

- «45 

ToUl 

16,968 


The gross earnings of all lines in x9to-ix were 
£17,847,843, working expenses £xi,<^,383. and 
Mt earnings £6,793,460, being at tne rate of 
as. 8d. per tmm mile, and representing a return 
on the total cost of all lines <£i5>,8ss><wo) of 


n the total cost of all lines <£i5MsS><wo) of 
*44 per cent., as against 418 per cent, in 1909-10. 

The Australian mercantile marine 
onsisto of 1,03$ steamers (a8a,o55 tons) and 
an sallinR vessels <ias,69e tonsX a total of 
,770 vessels (407,747 tonsX The entrances and 
learanoes of vessels engaged in oversea trade at 
he various Australian ports in the five 3rears 
907*1911 were as follows (tonnage in brackets) : — 


Sntsied. 

s,aso (4,478,066) 
a,OM (4ta9S.679) 

*»9* 

a,Q8x U»98SiMo) 


8,184^380^) 
8,089 (4A»47e) 


Wool *8.777 *6,071 

Wheat 9.934 9.6^ 

Skins and Hides 3,950 j.aaS 

Butter 3.953 4.«37 

Copper 8,198 8,346 

Zinc Concentrates 1,558 1,6x9 

Tallow 1,891 x ,937 

Hutton and Lamb 8, ids 1,634 

Flour x,844 x,398 

Timber x.oxi x,o68 

Coal 9*0 90* 

Lead (Pig and Matte) 1,059 *1*09 

Beef 1.X79 *.*«• 

Tin (Ingots) 6 ^ 785 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

ihi{2iMy#.-*'The total length of Government 
(and private) railways open at December 31, xoii, 
is stated as follows, the private lines belngr in- 
cluded in the totals and shown in parentheses 


Of the vessels entered (19x1), x^ao were under 
the British flag (Australia, a^, M4ao,Sxx tons ; 
U.K. 8». of •,747A|8 tons ; N.Z., a59> of 906,947 
tons ; other Bniish, 17, of as,36s tons) and 631 
under foreign flagis (Norwegian, 190, of aoo,^ 
tons; German, x8o, of 508,9x7 tons; l^nch, 
103, of 806,171 tons). 

' PotU and Telegraphs —In 19x1 there were 
7,831 post oflices, dealing with 700,000,000 ^tters, 
etc. ; there were 3,608 telegraph oflloe< with 
60,000 miles of line, transmitting and receiving 
18,000,000 cable and telegrams In 19x1. Tek- 
phones are highly organised And generally usecL 

TOWNS. 

Capital— Yass Canberra, in the Federal 
District purchased in 191 x from the State of 
N.8.W., is to be laid out as the capital of the 
Commonwealth. Meanwhile the seat of govern- 
ment is Melbourne. 

There are x6 cities and towns with a population 
exceeding ao.ooo at the census of 1911, viz. : — 

Sydney (N S W.) . ... 637,108 

Melbourne (Vic.) 591,830 

Adelaide (S A ) . . 198,894 

BRIHBANE (Q.) X4X.148 

Perth (W.a.) ... ... 84, So 

Newcastle (N 8. W.) ... . 6<,«oo 

Ballarat (Vic ) 

Bendigo (Vic.) 4a, 000 


Hobart (Tas.) 

Broken Hill (N.8.W 

Gulong(Vic.) 

Charters Towers (Q. 
Launceston (Tas.) . 

Ipswich (Q. ) 

Rockhampton (Q.) 
Fremantle (W.A.) 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Weights and Measures in general use arc 
the same as those of the United Kingdom. The 
Coinage Is of the same denomination as that of 
the U.K., and the gold coins are identical in 
appearance; silver as., ts., 6(i., and 3d. pieces 
and bronze id. and , of the same weights and 
composition as those of the U.K., but of special 
design. The coinage of the U.K. of all denomina- 
tions is legal tender. 

Banking.— On March 31, loxa, the liabilities of 
the Banks of Issue throughout the Common- 
wealth amounted to £153, 361,309, and the 
assets to £164, 144 ,9x9. At tne close of the 
flnanoial year x9xo-xx there were x,6oo,xxs 
depositors in the Savings Bank, the amount of 
the deposits being £59,393,688. 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICES IN LONDON, 
78 Vlotoria Street, S.W. 

High Commissioner, Rt Hon. Sir George Hous- 
toun Reid, P.c., 0.0. K.o., k.o. 

Official Seeretary in Ot Britain of the Cotnnum- 
vfealth of AtuireUia, Capt R. Muiriiead 
Collins, R.N., G.K.O. 

Aeconntant, Frank Bav^.* 

PtMieity Department, H. C. Smart 
MiMary Adviser, KaJ. P. N. Buckley. M.*. 
Nasal B ^r s ssn tatim, Capt Haworih-Booth, 
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st tfe Cummonluealtt. 
’1 irzw sovm Wixsa. slope mn 

. The State of New Sooth Wales is situated illSjnS 

^tween the sgth and 37th parallels of a lat. division l 

(nd i4xst and i54tb meridians of £. long., and 


emprises an area of 310,367 square miles— 
lAore than six times the area of England, and 
learly three times the size of Great Britain and 
Iieland. 

Population. 


Census. 

Males 

Females. 

Total 

x88i 

4io,axx 

339 .«M 

749,805 

1891 

1 608,003 

515,95* 

*,ss 3,954 

1901 

7 «o.«*S 

644,84* 

*.354,846 

19x1 

857 . 69 B 

789,036 

*,646,734 


Inoresae of the People. 


Ytar 

j Births 1 

Deaths 

Mairiaxus 

1906 

40 .P 4 « 

>4,975 

11 , 55 * 


4*.*95 

16,410 

*8,189 

4 *. 5*5 

16,090 

*8,643 

1909 

43 . 7«9 

*5.840 

>3.048 

1910 

45>533 

x 6 ,x 9 x 

* 4,»94 

191 1 

Mfm 

* 7, *79 

15,867 


Behfions. 

All religions are free. There is no establish- 
ment 'since the year i86s, and all payments are 
volunUury. About three-fourths of the people 
are Protestants, the members of the Church of 
England in New South Wales, according to the 
census 'of 19x1, numbering 734,000, Roman 
Catholics numbering 413,0x3, Presbyterians 
s8s,9xx, and Methodists 151,874. 

Phtsioorapuy. 

The Eastern or coastal district is 
traversed by a mountain range known as the 
Atutralian Alp» (or Muniong Range) in the 
south, the highest point lieing Mount Townsend 
or Kosciuscko (7,350 feet), in the centre the Blw 
Mountaim^na in the North the Lxverpool Homgt 
and Aete England Mange, the last-named con- 
tinuing across the Queensland border. 

Rtesra— The eastern or coastal district is 
watered by the Tweed, Richmond, Clarence, 
Macleay, Hastiugs, Marming, Karuah, Hunter, 
Hawkesbury, Shoalhaven, Clyde, Mor^a, I'uroes, 
Bega, TOwamba, and Snowy Rivers. Tne western 
portion of the country is not well watered, but 
immense reservoirs are being constructed for 
irrigation purposes, and many artesian bores have 
been laid down. The Barling and the Hnrrom- 
bidgee, both tributaries of the Murray, which 
divides the State from Victoria, are only navig- 
able for part of the year. 

Climate.— The cllnpite is dry and very hMltby. 
At the capital the mean shade temperature for 

years averaged 63 ^ ; the mean temperature in 
the shade for the north coast is 65*9°, Hunter 


slope 58*8°, north-western plain 6y'5°» eential 
western plain 65*3^ Riverina district 6s'4*t and 
western division 65*5*^. 

OovsRNintKY. 

New South Wsles wss first oolonlsed as a i 
British possession in 1788, and after progressive 
settlement a partly elective legislature was 


established in 1843. In x8« *‘R^poosible 
Government” wss granted, the present Oon- 
I stitution being founded on the Oonsolldatlng 
Act of xgoa. The executive authority is vested 


central western slope 61 *6®, south-we^m I 


in a Governor (aj^inted by the Crown), aasleted 
by a Council of iWiiUters. 

Governor. , ' 

Governor of New South Wales, His Ex- 
cellency Sir Gerald Strickland, O.O.M.O. 


Official Secretary, 

Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir W. P. Culleu, 
K C.M.Q , LL.D. 

Executive Council. 

Salaries of Ministers of the Crown, 

President, H.E. the Governor. 

Premier and Chief Secretary, Hon. J. S. T. 
McGowen. 

Attorney-General, Hon. W. A. Holman. 

Secretary for Lands and Minister for Labour and 
industry, Hon. O. S. Beeby. 

Minister for Public Works, Idem. A. Griffith. 
Colonial Treasurer, Hon. J. H. Cann. 

Minuter of Education, Hon. A. C. Carmichael. 
Secretary for Mines, Hon. A. Bdden. 

Minuter for Agriculture, Hon. J. L. Trefl6. 
Minuter of Justice and Solicitor General, Hon. 
B. R. Hall, M.L.C. 

Vice- President of Executive Council, Hon. Fred 
Flowers, M.L.C. 

Under-Secretaries, <fco. 

Public Service Board, E. H. WlUhlre, J.P. 
(Chairman)', C. J. Saunders, J.p. ; 

J M. Taylor, X.A., ll.b. (Z^eptdy) each ;(^x, 000 
Under-Secretary, Chief Secretary s Dept., 

Clerk ^ the Executive Council and 
Chief Electoral 0 fleer, ¥. A. Coghlan, * 

J.P 1,000 

Treasury, J. W, Holliman, 1.8.0. x,ooo 

lands, A. J Hare S40 

Public Works, W. J. Hanna, J.P x,ooo 

Attorney-General and Dept, of Justice, 

J. L. Williams, B.A., J.P z,ooe 

Mines, E. F. Pittman, A.R.8.M., J.p. 1,000 

Agriculture, H. C. L. Anderson, h.a 1,000 

Publie Instruction, Peter Boara, X.A., J.P. 1,000 
Chief Commissioner for Railways emd 

Tramways. T. R. Johnson, x.msT.o.E. 3,000 
Assistant do., John Harper, Harry 

Richardson each x^too 

Secretary, James S. Spurwav 5 m 

Chief Accountant, George Macoon x,peo 

Chief Meokanieal Engineer, Ernest 

^ hucy 1,000 

Chvemment Staiistieian, J. B. Trivott, 

F.B.A.B., P.fl.8. 800 

Sngineerdn-Ckief for Emsting Lines, 

James Fraser x,o6o 

Superintmidsnt of the Lines, Charles A. 
Hodgson 000 
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Oood$ Mtmag^riJolm'DtLy'^ £900 

: CfompUroOtr qf BUrret, Joto Fiarry loo 

iSWitfttor, John 8. CfttiriU t,moo 

Mtdifiol OSUmr^ Dr. George H. Taylor ... 900 

Signal BngiMtr. Qyril C. Byles 60a 

Inlarlookiing Engineer, Cbarlea W. Wil* 

kill...... 700 

Trajfle AudUor, John W. Williams too 

, TraJleSu^.^amuHigM), Jo. Kneeshaw 800 
Eleetrieaf Engineer (jtaUwayi and 

TravMoayg), Orlando W. Brain e 900 

Uaintenanoe Engineer (Tramwayi), 

George K. Ck>wdery 600 

Jl^fietirar-Oeneral, W. G. Hayes- Williams, 

J.P. 1,000 

Auditor-OeneraL J. Vernon, J.P 1,000 

CoTnmieeioner 0/ Taxation, L. S Splller . . 900 

Commiiaeioner Stcmip Dvliee and Taxation, 

&. N. Johnson 900 

Qoeemnunt Printer, W. A. Gullick 1,000 

Chief MediealOffieer,} . A. Thompson, M D., 

D.P.H 1,000 

Superintendent of Navigation, Capt. A. 

Hacki^ 840 

Inepectordfen. of Police, E. C. Day x,ooo 

Inepeetor-Oen. of Insane, Eric Sinclair, 

M.V 1,000 

Comptr.'Qen. of Prisons, W. M. Maofar- 

lane, J.P 900 

Director of Government Building Works, 

W. Bruce 1,000 

Government Architect, 0. McRae 840 

Government Land Valujh', £ J. Bievers .. x,ooo 
Engineer in Charge Sydney Harbour 
Bridge and City Transit, J. J. C. 

Bra<meld i.ooo 

Chief Engineer for Irrigation, L. A, B. 

Wade 1,000 

Engineer <n Charge Water Consnuatwn 

and Drainage, Bl. U. Dare 800 

Chief Engineer, Railway and Trarnuwty 

Construction, W. Hutchinson 1,000 

Do,, Harbours and Water Supply, K. M. 

de Burgh 1,000 

Engineer Superinteiuient, Govt. Dockyard, 

A. £. Cutler 1,000 

Agemt-Ghmeral in London. 

Agent-General tn London, T. A. Coghlaii, 

Z.S.O., J.P., ia3-»s Cannon Street, £ C. 1,850 

Secr^ry, Thomas George White 55® 

Consulting and Jtutpeoting Engineer, 

Josepn Davis, x.i.o.E x,xoo 

The Legislature. 

Tarliament consists of two Houses, the Legis- 
lative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Legislative Council consists of not less tliau 
ei members (99 in August, i9xs), appointed by 
the Crown for life, llie Legislative Assembly 
consists of 90 members, representing 90 electoral 
districts. £ach member of the Legislative 
Assembly receives £$po per annum, and members 
of both Houses travd free over tlie Government 
railways and tramways in the State, and are 
provided with official stamped envelopes for the 
Iree transmission of oorrespondence through the 
pooL With few exceptioul all natural-bom or 
naturaliadd persons sx years of age, who have 
nsided sa months in the State and three months 
in the electoral district, are entitled to the 
trandliUe. whidi was conferred upon women in 
190s, and was first exercised by them in 1904 
(eogfODo voting out of enrolled). 


Preeident cf the Legislative Council, Hon. 

« Sir Francis Bathurst Suttor. Knt ^£750 i 

Chairman of Committees, Hon. B. B. / 

1 O'Conor 470 

Clerk of the Parliaments, John J. CiU- 

I vert, LS,0., J.P. 74a 

Speaker. Legislative Assembly, Hon. H. 

Willi, .,.00 

Chairman of Committees, R D. Meagher 740 
Clerk of Assembly, R. A. Arnold, J.P. .« 9^ 

The Judicature. 

Tlie judicial system includes Magistratei’ 
Courts and Quarter Sessious and a Supreme 
C^iurt with a Chief .lustice and 7 Puisne Judges. 
Trial by jury has always been in force. > 

Chief Justice, Hon. Sir W. P. Cullen, 

K.C.M.G., LL.D 

Puisne Judges, Cohen, Hon. A. H. Simp- 
son {Ch. Judge in Equity), Hon. P. W. 

Street (tn Bankruptcy and Probate), 

Hon Robert D. Prlng, Hon. R, M. Sly, 
Alexander Gordon {Divorce) ; Hon. D. G. 

Ferguson ; Hon. Q E Rich each 1,600 

Crown Solickor, J. V. Tillett 1,640 

Education. 

E'dttcaGon.— Education is compulsory and free, 
school fees in State, piimary, and superior 
schools being abolished m October, 1906. The 
total enrolment In 1910 in 3 ,sm State schools 
was 043,830, and the average daily attendance 
157,498. Tne State expenditure on Education, 
Science, and Art was £1,306,^10. Tlio University 
of Sydney, with whi<m 4 colleges are affiliated. 
Including the Women’s CJoHege, was Incorporated 
in 1851. In addition to the State schools there 
are 774 private colleges and schools, with 50,047 
scholars, and 17 other schools with 1,393 scholars, 
exclusive of many business colleges and short- 
liand schools. 

Finance. 

The Revenue and Expenditure and Public Debt 
of New South Wales for the five years ended 
June 30, 19x0, are stated as under *— 


Yoar 

Net 

lle^«5UU«. 

Total 

Eipeuditure 

Public 

liebt. 

1908 

£ 

x3.960.7fi3 

£ 

*■.099.643 

£ 

87,635.806 

1909 

I 3 ifia 5 . 07 x 

IS, 88s, 6^ 

90.307,4x9 

1910 

14.540.073 

13.038,150 

9 >. 5 » 5 ,o 95 

19x1 

13.839.139 

*3,807,538 

9 S. 503 , 9 <^ 

X91S 

15,776,8x6 

>S,o77iOox 

100,050,635 


Banking, drc. — There were (June 30, 19x0) 
x6 banks within N S.W , with total assets 
>^64, 467.346, and liabilities ji^59,o5x>3S3- Ti’he 
savings liauk deposits on Dec. 31, 19x1, amounted 
bo X>S*36i>53fi- 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is one of the principal industries 
of the State ; 3.609,170 acres are under cultivation, 
producing during the year ended March 31, 1911, 
^,3x8,090 bushels oi wheat, 4*473>x78 bushels of 
mauxe, 1,155.164 bushels of oata besides other 
kinds of grain, with 75,166 tons of potatoes and 
15,045 ^ tobacco. Sugar-cane to the extent 

<» X47i799 tout was produced ; and ^axo 
gallons of wine, and 1,680,3x0 boahels of oranges, 
lemons, Ac. (all citrus fnut) ; almost every kind 
of fruit and vegetable may be grown. The total 
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land aUenated and in pi'DoeaBof aliena- 
tion on June 30, was 54,1x5^3 acres, while 
the area ol land leased for jpastoru occupation 
and homestead, mining, and other purposes at 
the same date was ta5,77x,s84 acres. 

Iaw Stock . — Hie great plains are admirably 
adapted for sheep-faming, and several breeds of 
sheep, including the celebrated merino, were in- 
troduced in s8x 3. On December 31, 19x1, there 
were 6ft,5xa horses, 893,63$ dairy cows, s,a9o,a84 
all other cattle, 44,9^, (^7 sheep, and 37x,o93 pigs. 
In X9XX, 37X,546 ,ooo lb. (stated as in the grease) 
of wool, valued at £^3,964,000, were produced, 
in addition to 736.780 cwt. of tallow, valued at 
;^x,03s,ooo ; also 83,847. isx Ih. butter, 5,495,3x61b. 
cheese, aud x6.o76,47s lb. bacon and hams 

Mincrals.—Thc ^Idflelds were discovered in 
x^x. Coal, coke, copper, silver, lead, zinc, bis- 
muth, tin, iron, antimony, asbestos, platinum, 
alunite, wolfram, scheeliie, molybdenite, cobidt, 
and kerosene shale are also found ; aud diamonds, 
rubies, opals, and other precious stones. The 
total value of minerals raised during 191 x was 
^^9,40^5x0, coal accounting for £%,t07,x6K, silver, 
silver l^ui and ore £M,d^,j64, ana gold ^769,353 

Manufactories and Works.— In jgxx there were 
5,043 manufactories and works ; 108,777 liaiidi 
were employed. 88,058 being males ana 86,5x9 
females. 

Towns. 

Sydney, the chief city and capital, stands on 
the shore of Port Jackson, with a water frontage 
of over 800 miles, the finest harbour in the 
world, and is surrounded by scenery of surpassing 
I beauty Tlie city extends four miles north and 
I south by three miles east and west ; and con- 
tains > 3 *K niiles of streets, and a population of 
xx8,9ax (Census 19x1); or, including suburbs, 
x,8^H miles of streets, and a population (x9xx) 
of 6^,353. In addition to the Goveniment 
buildings, there are the branch Koyal Mint, the 
University, National Art Gallery, museums, free 
public libraries, observatory, two cathedrals, and 
numerous churches. The parks within the metro- 
politan area are<4,838 acres in extent, in addition 
to which the National Park measures ^>7x9 
acres and Kuiinggai Chase 35,300 acres. Other 
towns are Newcastle (with Incor^rated suburbs), 
^603 ; Broken Hill, 30, m ; Bathurst, 8,575 ; 
OoulDiim, 10,083 ; Granville, 7,831 , Parramatta, 
x 8,465, lismore, 7.38X ; Maitland, E and W., 
St, 313 ; Grafton and South Grafton, 5,888 , Albury, 
6,309; Tam worth, 7,145, Lithgow, 8,196; Wagga 
Wagga, 6,4x9 ; and Orange and E Orange, 6,781. 

Dependencies. 

Norfolk Island, the residence of the descen- 
dants of the mutineers of the Bonnty, removed 
from Pitcairn Island, is attached to New South 
Wales, the office of the administration being at 
the Chief Secretary’s Department, Sydney. 
Administrator, W. Houston, C.M.a. , OJieer m 
ekarye, M V. Murphy. It was gdven a consti- 
tution with a resident magistrate and elective 
council in X896. This was dissolved in 1903, when 
an executive council of a President, two elected 
and four appointed members, was constituted. 
Pop. (t9og\ males 503, females 4x6, total 919, 
includiug Melanesians. Resident Magittrate, 
Cimtain C. 8. Elliot, R.N. 

Lord Howe Island (450 miles north-east of 
Sydney). Pop. (CSensus xoxx), males 56, females 
49, total xos. Visiting Jfa^trate, Frank Far- 
Dell, J.P. 


n. VIOTOHU. 

The State of Victoria comprises the iottth- 
east comer of Australia, at that part where its , 
territory projects farthest Into the southern 
latitudes; it li«i between the 3Ath and 39th 
parallels of South latitude, and the x4XBt and 
xsoth meridians of East longitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west is about ^ miles, its 
greatest breadth is about 850 miles, and its 
extent of coast-line nearly 600 miles, the entire 
area Tieing 87,884 siiuare miles. 


Population. 


Census 

Alales 

Fetunles. 

Totttl. 

x88x 

45t,6s3 

409.943 

86x,s66 

X89X 

598.089 

54X.75X 

X.X39.840 

X901 

603,780 

597.350 

X, 801,070 

191 X 

855 .S 9 X 

659.980 

>. 3 x 5.551 


Increase of the People. 


Year 

Births. 

Deaths 

Marriages. 

1907 

1906 

*909 

19 x 0 

>9>>j 

3>.369 

3 X.XOX 

3>.549 

3>.437 

33,044 

uS 4 k X U« 4k 

9.575 

9.334 

9.43> 

10,840 

xz,^ 


Religion. 

There has been no State aid to religion since 
1875. Members of the Church of England in 
X9XX numbered 451,087, '‘Protestants^ a4>x>8, 
Presbyterians 834,553, Methodists 176,668, Bap- 
tists 31,848, Cliiu on of Christ 16,5x1, Independents 
16,484, and Homan Catholics 886,433. 

Physiooraphy. 

Relief— The Australian Alps and the Great 
Dividing Range pass through the centre of the 
state, and divide it into a northern and southern 
watershed, the latter sloping down to tlie ocean 
and containing, especially in the south-east, well- 
wooded valleys. 

Rivers.— The Murray River forms the northern 
boundaiy of the State, and has many Victorian 
tiibutaiies The capit^ stands upon the Yarra- 
Yarra, which rises in the southern slopes of the 
Dividing 

Climate.— The mean temperature over a period 
of w years was 57*4*^ Fahrenheit, the thermomel er 
rising (on the average four days during the yeai ) 
above xoo° in the shade, and falling (on the 
average for three nights in the year) bmow sa'^F. 
The average number of days on which rain fell 
was 134, and the average yearly rainfall was 
85*63 inches. 

Government. 

Victoria was originally known as the Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales, and was 
erects into a separate colony in x85x, with a 
partially elective legislature. lu 1855 Respon- 
sible Government was conferred. The executive 
authority is vested in a Governor appointed by 
the Oown, aided by an Executive Council of 
X8 members. 
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Australia — Victoria, 


Govbrxok. 

Gwmtor ^ Uu State qf Victoria, H.E. Sir 
John Mlchftd Flmwood duller, Bart., 

K.O.x.a. (May a4, 1911) £StOoo 

Private See., X. B. G. Wllberforce. 
Aide$‘de‘Comp, Capt. L. L. Wheatley, 

I>.8.o., Cai^ B. W Awdry, Capt. 

W. J. H. Curwen, and MaJ. T. W. 
Carre-BiddeiL 

Lt-Oov., Hon. Sir jr. 3iadden, o.c.x.a., LL.P. 

EXBOUTIVX COUNCIL <1911>. • 

Premier and Treaewrer, Hon. W. A. Watt, 

M.L.A jC^.aoo 

Chief Secretary and Mxnitter of Lahowr, 

Hon. J. Murray, M.L. A. i,soo 

Education and Railway », Hon. A. A. Bill- 

BOD, M.L. A i,o«o 

Att4)rney Otneral & Solidior-General, Hon. 

J. D. Brown, M.li.c 1,000 

RaUwaye, Mines and Forests, Hon. P. 

McBride, M.L. A 1.000 

Lands, Hon. H. McKenzie, m.l.a 1,000 

Water Supply and Agriculture, Hon. 

George Graham, M.L.A 1,000 

PtMio Works and Health, Hon W. H. 

Edgar, m.l.O 1,000 

Without Portfolio, Hodb. J. ThoniBon, 

M.L.A., and J. Cameron, M.L a., an<l 
Hodb. F. Hagelthorn, M.L 0., and W. Le 
Baillieu. 

Heads of Drpartmrnts. 

Public Serv. Commissioner, 0. C. Morrigonj^i.ooo 

Auditor-OeneralfF. H. Bruford 1,000 

Sectary to the Premier, F. T. Short .. ., 5^ 

Clerk Executive Council, F. W. Mabbott. . 360 

Chi^f Secretary's Department, U nder-Secre^ 

tary, W. A. Callaway 900 

Under Treasurer, M. A. Minogue 900 

Director Public Instruction, F. Tate, l.s.o. t.ooo 

IjUW Departtnent, W. R. Anderson 800 

R'egietrar of the Supreme Court and Regis- 
trar of Titles, H. A. Templeton 6*5 

Secretary Lands, J. Macgibbou 600 

Secretary Mines, W. Dickson 800 

Chairman State Rivers and Water Supply 

Commission, Klwood Mead, o.r a, 000 

Director Agricxilture, 8. S. Cameron .... w 
Secretary Public Works, K. T. Drake . . . Boo 
Pub. Health, Chairman, B. B. Ham, m.p 800 
Victorian Railway Commissioners, W. F. 
Fitzpatrick (chairman), £e,7So, C. E. 

Homian and L. J. McClelland 1,500 

Chiif Engineer for RaUioay Construc- 
tion, M. E. Kemot 1,000 

Secretary, E. B. Jones (acting) 800 

Oovt. Statist, A. M. Laughton 579 

Penal and Gaols DeptUy inspector -Genera I, 

W. A. Callaway 

Industrial Schools Secretary <C Inspector, 

T. Smith 580 

ChUf Commissioner of Police, Thos. 

O’Callaghan 900 

Public Librarian, E. La Touche Armstrong 605 

Astronomer, P. Baraochi 700 

Botanist, Professor A. J. Ewart, D sc. 700 

Curator of Estates of Deceased Persons, 

4 . W. Stranger 750 

Parliamentary Draftsman, J. T. Collins 1,000 
Agint-Ornkral in London. 
Agent-Oen. in London, Hon. Sir J. W. 
^veroer, Melbourne Place, Strand, W.C. 

SeereUsry, H. G. W. Ne41e, J.F £^ 

Malbcmme, distant zi,a^ miles ; transit, ga to 
37 


TRl Udginlaturb. 

Psrliament oonsisto of two Houses— the Legis- 
kUive Council of 34 members, elected for the 
, 17 ProTinces for < years, one-half retiring every 
3 years, and the LegiMative Assembly of 
memben, elected for a maximum duration cd 
3 years, for the 6$ electoral districts, by universal 
adult suffrage. The electors for the Council 
number as8,47a, and those for the Assembly, 

^^dient of the Legislative Council, Honf 

J. M. DaWes £790 

Speaker of the LMisUUive Assembly, Hon. 

Sir Frank Maddfen 1,000 

Thr Judicature. 

There are magistrates’ courts, and general 
sessions and county courts ; and a Supreme 
Court with a Chief Justice and four Puisne 
Judges. 

I Chi^ Justice, Hon. Sir John Madden, 

Q.aM.G., LL.D £ 3 f 90 O 

Putsne Judges, Their Honours Sir Tliomas 
A’Beckett, H. £. A. Hodges, Joseph H. 

Hood each 3,000 

L F. B. Cussen s,5oo 

County Court Judges, W. E. Johnston, 1,500 
J. O. Eagleson, J. B. Box, W. H. Moule. 

and J. S. Wasley each i,s5o 

Master in Equity and Lunacy, and Incotoc 
Tax Commissioner, T. Prout Webb, K C. 1,800 
Cnnon Prosecutors, C. J. Z. Woinarski, 

£t,ooo ; J. A. Gumer, £700 ; S. Leon ... 600 

Croton Solicitor, E. J. D. Guinness 1,000 

Education. 

Primary Education is compulsory, secular and 
free between the ages of 6 and 14, there being 
834,786 children on the registers in 1911, 
the average attendance being about 6s per cent 
Secondary Education is under private (mainly 
religious) contn>l, 51,495 pupils being in 
attendance at the 587 scb<K>ls in 1911. Tliere is 
a State-aided U niversity at Melbourne, with three 
affiliated colleges (Trinity, Onnond and Queen’s) 
and a School of Mines at Ballarat. 

Financr. ^ I 

The revenue and expenditure and State Debt 1 
for the five years ended June 30, 1907-1911, are I 


Year 

Kevenuo 

Expenditure 

1 Debt. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

£ 

8,345.534 

8,314,480 

8,847.684 

8,597.99a 

9.a(H.503 

8,840,177 

8.579,9^ 

9.X94.X57 

£ 

5 s. 954,989 

53,180,487 

54, 567.197 
55.Soi.7H 

57.933.764 


lianks of issue, with total assets jC49>343-so 3 
within the State and liabilities ^£48. 158,503. The 
savings bank deposits at June 30, 1911, amounted 

Production and Industry. 

Agrnotdturtf.— Agriculture has of late years 
much improved, wheat and oats chiefly being 
cultivatea ; the dairy industry has also made 
marked progress. Of the acres under 

cultivation in 1911-10, 0,164,066 were wheat crops 
and 390,838 oats, and 860,1105 Acres were cut fbr 
hay. In 1911-sa, $ 13 , 4*3 gallons of wine were 
produced. 





Australia — South Australia. 


lAm <$ntodr<<— ttiere w«M In sfzt, 6 m,5m milch 
oowt, prodndiw •6,900,474 lb. oi IButw and 
4,549,8 m lb. of cheese ; and 94747s other cattle, 
sheep, 948 >o^ pigs and 507,8x3 horses. 
ShnertUt . — ^victoria is one of the leading gold- 
producing States in Australia. From the dis- 
covery of mid in X85X to the end of the year xoxx, 
the qcuuitil^ raised — 7a,53i,96x oz.— amounted In 
value to ^*89, 663,989, the amount produced in 
X9XS belmr 940,074 oz. The value of other minerals 
raised t<rtne end of X91Y, consisting principally 
of tin, oopmr, coal, and antimony, is estimated 
at about £7,6^043 (including building stone, 

—Wool, gold (including 
speoieX wheat, flour, biscuit, and butter are 
the staple prc^uctions of the State; and the 
manufactures (5,106 factories, <fec., employing 
XXI, 948 hands in x9xx) are mainly for home con- 
sumption. In X9XX the chief exports oversea 
were : Wool, £6,a$s,^ ; gold (including specie), 
^1,084479; butter, ^s,s6x, 5S7 ; wheat, flour and 
biscuit, £4,153,177 ; icatner, £ 155,666 ; skins and 
hides, ^,089,451 ; tallow, £480, asd ; and live 
stock, £s 10,5x6. A trade is also sprin^ng up in 
preserved and frozen meats, the value of the 
exports (excluding bacon and hams) being 
£986,800 in 19x1. The principal oversea imports 
of the State in 19x1 were:— Iron and steel, 
£*»»77»*75 ! machines, machine tools and imple- 
ments, £z,ax8,5x6 ; metals and metal manufac- 
tures, ^,x|^^3 ; silks, velvets, (fee., £860, ax8 . 
apparel and attire, bags and sacks, 

£401, 4» ; tea, £5X7,X7S , kold (including specie), 
£5M,a68 ; cottons, i(^,633,985: woollens, 
£8^655 ; and timber, £1,107,3x7. 

Towns. 

Mkibourne, the chief city and seat of federal 
government, is an episcopal see, and is distin- 
guished for its University, museum, Mint, public 
gardens, observatory, public library, hospital, 
its churches and other institutions. With its 
suburbs It contained on December rx, xgxx, a 
population of 600,160 inhabitants. Other towns 
are Ballarat, 40,403 ; Bendigo (Sandhurst), 
^4x7 ; Geelong, a8,5x8; Castlemaine, y.oso , 
Warmambool, 7,0x0 ; Maryiiorough, 5,675 ; 
Hamilton, 4,900 ; and Stawell, 4,4x0. 

m. BOITTH AUSTKALIA.* 

The State of South Australia is situated be- 
tween *6° and 37° S. lat. and xs9° and x4x° E. 
long., the total area being 380,070 sq. miles. 
Population. 


Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

x88x 

*48,*«3 

130, asx 

»7«.4*4 

X89S 

x6e,a4x 

153,090 

3«5,533 

1901 

180,485 

177,861 

358.340 

X9XX 

eo7,3s8 

aox,ooo 

408,558 

Increase of the People. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1907 

9,ee9 

3.73^ 

3.073 

1908 

»»7S8 

3.**> 

1909 

*0,064 


19x0 

10,540 

4,014 

19x1 

**»o97 

4.036 

4.036 


Belifioiuk 

Religion Is free and receives no State aid. In 
1909 accommodation was provided for 94,770 
meunbers of the Church of England, 84,900 
Methodists, 15,090 Congregationallsts. 15,645 
Baptists, a4,x9s German Lutherans in 1.095 
places of worship. No information is fumislied 
about the accommodation for Roman Catholics. 
At the census of Z90X they numbered 50,109. 

^ Phtsiooraphy. 

Reftr/!— The eastern portion of the State is 
divided longitiidinallv by the Flinders Range, 
which extends from the eastern side of the Gulf 
of 8t. Vincent to the Lakes Torrens and Byre. 
The western portion is partly desert, which can 
never be brought Into cultivation. The northern 
portion of the State, between Lake Eyre and 
06^ South latitude (the northern boundary since 
the transfer to the Coiumonwoalth of the ] 
Northern Territory), is also unpiomising in 
comparison with the fertile land that surrounds 
the hill country of the east 

Rtwr#.— Except for the Murray, which flows 
for some S50 miles through the south-eastern 
corner into the Southern Ocean, there are no 
rivers of importance in South Australia. 

Climate —The mean temperature of the ori- 
ginal colonv is 74°, with a mean rainfall of x6 
inches on the plains and m inches in the hills, 
the 50 years' average at Adelaide being ax inches. 
'The winter temperature averages 53 , with xoo'^ 
for summer, but the climate is so dry that the 
inconvenience is compaiatively slight. 

GOA’KRNMBNT. 

South Australia was proclaimed a British 
Province in 1836, and in 1851 a partially elective 
le^slature was established. 'The present Con- 
stitution rests upon a Law of Oct s4, 1856, the 
executive authority being vested in a Governor 


>T>oui>n AUBi>raiia was prociaimeu a joriusn 
Province in 1836, and in xwi a partially elective 
le^slature was established. 'The present Con- 
stitution rests upon a Law of Oct 44, 1856, the 
executive authority being vested in a Governor 
appointed by the Crown, aided by a Council of 6 
Ministers, and the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Governor. 

Governor of South Australia, HU Excellency 
Admiral Sir Day Hort Bosauquet, 

O.C.V.O., K.C.B £4»ooo 

Private Sec., P. H. Row, b.n 

A.D.C., Capt. B, L. Fletcher, Scots 

Guards 

Lie^Uenant’Oavemor, Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. 

Way, Bart, p.o., d.o.l. 

Ministry, 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of Educa- 
tion, Hon. A. H. Peake, m.p. £x,ooo 

Chief Secretary, Hon. J. G. Bice x,oco 

Commr. of Crown Lands and Immigration, 

Hon. F. W. Young x,ooo 

Attome^Oeneral and Minister of Industry, 

Hon. H. Homburg x,ooo 

Minister of Agriculture and Irrigation, 

Hon. T. Pascoe x,ooo 

Commissioner ^ Public Works amd Minister 
of Mines ana Marifxe, Hon. R. Butler 

UNDER-SRORBTARIS8, AO. 
Undersecretary, Govt. Statist and Clerk 
to the Executive Couneu, L. H. Sholl, 

O.M.O., 1 . 8.0 £650 

Secretary and Attorney-General, G. G, 

Martin «75 

Under Treasurer, T. Gilt, L8.0 8 m, 


Arntralia’—Sovih Australia^ Queensland, 


Secy, PuHio iW<rHt§ and Chairmcm Supply 
and Tender Boards J. W. Jones, L8.0.... £600 

Surveyar^GenmU, E. H. Smith 1,000 

Engineer-ln-CkUf, Q. Stewart 8oe 

Sheriff. O. H. Bohomburgk «So 

Seey, CoTumiseioner of LamUi, T. DafReld 600 
Cmnmr. of Jmolveney, J. O. Russell, l.g.o. 1,300 

Do. ofAudU, B. W. Giles loo 

Commr. o//la^M>a2/*.A.B,Moncrleff,c.M.o. s,s5o 

Do. of Polioe, W. H. janymond 700 

Matter of Supreme Court, , A. Buchanan 900 
Clerk legit. Couneil, F. Halcomb, m.a 600 : 

, Do. Haute of A8Bemhly,i. C.'hiorphtti 600 

Police Magittrdte, T. Gepp 600 

Director of Education, A. Williams 800 

jSteci/. Minitter of Education, L. W. Stanton 600 

Chief Meek. Engr. JUyt.,^. F. Aushton... 900 
Colonial Surgeon and Ret. Med. Officer, 
lAinatie Atylurn, W. L. Cleland, m.b. . . 600 

Supt.Puhlic Bldgt.,C.E.Oyfen Smyth.i.s.o, 800 

Crmon Sdicitor, <Scc., C. J. Dash wood 1,150 

Hydraulic Engineer, C. A. }iayer 800 

Prine. Agricultural College, A. J. Perkins 700 
Director of Agriculture, W. Tx)wrle t.sso 

AGKNT-OKNBRAL in L 0 NIX)N 
Agent-General in London, Hon. A A. 

Kirkpatrick, 85, Graccchurch St , E.C .. i,aoo 
Sec. arid Regittrar of Stock, J. B. Wiiitlng 500 
Adelaide, 11,100 miles ; transit, 35 days. 

Thb Lkqislaturk 

Parliament consists of a Legitlatice Council of 
18 members elected for 6 years, one-half retiring 
every 3 years ; and a Houte of Attembly of 40 
meml)ers, elected for a maximum duration of 3 
years. Election is by ballot, with universal adult 
suffrage for the House of Assembly for all British 
subjects, male and female ; there is a small 
property qualification for electors to the Legis- 
lative Council, who number 64,494 (16,194 women) 
in 1910, those for the Assembly numbering 
183,8^ (88,915 women). 

President of the Legitlative Coun<M, Hon. 

Sir J. L, Stirling, K.0.M.0 £600 

Speaker of the House of A ttembly (vacant) 600 

Thk Judicaturk. 

Law and Justice , — The Supreme Court is pre- 
sided over by the Cliief J ustlce and two Puisne ' 
Judges ; there are Courts of Vice- Admiralty and 
Insmvenoy, as well as IX)oal Civil Courts, with 
stipendiary magistrates and the usual Police 
Courts. Tliie Supreme Court oonvictlons average 
about 90 annually, which is at the rate of 1 in 
every 4,300 of the population. The Real Property 


in 1874, with 403 undargraduatea ; all classes 
are opm to women. A State School of Mines 
and ladastades has also been established. The 

{ mblic library, museum, art gallery and local 
nstitutes are supported or assisted the 
State ; the sum expended for i9io>ii was £i4,^fio. 

Financk. 

The Revenue and Expenditure and Public Debt 
for the 5 years ended June 30, X907-S9S1, are 
sUted below * - 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

Debt. 

1907 

£t 

3 ,* 95 i *85 

£ 

8,897,6x8 

£ 

87,69z,xx8 

1908 

3,654,666 

3 .* 7 X.X 44 

89 . 905.^8 

X909 

3,551,189 

3,859,4x7 

30,436, *83 
31,387,870 

19x0 


3 . 5 * 3 . 05 * 

19x1 

3,985,806 j 


34 , • 84 , 853 


Aot (i8d) simpiffies the transfer of land, and 
since the passing of the Aot land to the value 
of ;Cx8,7o6,4ax has been dealt with. 

Chief Justice and Judge of Vice- A dmiralty, 

Rt Hon. Sir Samuel James Way, Bart, 

P.O., P.O.L £*tOOO 

Second Judge, Hoii. Sir J. Hannah Gordon 1,700 
Third Judge, Hon. Robert Hoinburg 1,700 

Education. 

Primary education is provided by the State, 
and controlled by a responsible Minister ; It is 
secular, compulsory, and free ; there are 733 
State fchools, with x,^ teachers and 58,909 
scholars; the expenditure in x9xo>xx was 
£mi,sam. Private schools number 189 (xuo), 
with 709 teachers and 10, 9sa scholars. Steonaary 
education is under private control. There is 
an endowed University , at Adelaide, founded 1 


Hanking. —There are 8 banking institutions in 
Adelaide, with sax branches and agencies, having 
a total liability of ;(rxx,6oo,937(iDcludingjC3o4i7oo 
Perpetual Inscribe Stock) and assets ^xo, 830, 400 
in 19x0 ; their note issue amounted to 
The Government Savings Bank on June 30, 
X9XZ, had m66 agencies, with 179,478 depositors 
(*7»4*».7*o. bearing interest at 3^ per cent). 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture —t)f the total area about two-thirds 
are farmed or grazed, and 4, 138, 9x9 acres culti- 
vated— under wheat 8,104,7x7 acres, hay 440,177, 
oats 77,674, l>arley 34,473, and potatoes 7,818 acres, 
with X 369,848 acres l)ing fallow. The quantity of 
wheat produced In 19Z0-XX was 84,344,740 bushels. 
English fruit, oranges, lemons, almonds, and 
olives are successfully grown, and fruit drying is 
profitable. There were 88,950 acres of vines, 
the export of wine to oversea countries being 
440*^ gallons in 19x0, of which 485,144 gallons 
(value JC44.734) were sent to the United Kingdom 
in 19x0. Brandy and other spirits are also pro- 
duced. 

Live Stock. — There were 6,067,477 sheep 
in 19x0, and 53,654,831 lb. of wool (valued at 
jCx> 943>455) were exported; cattle numW 384,868, 
horses 049,386, pigs 96,386, and goats 14,403 

Jlft«cra 7 «.— Copper and gold, silver, lead, man- 
ganese, bismuth, iron, and coal arc found, the 
total mineral output being valued at £^,^ 
in xoxi. 

Manufactures —In 19x0 there were 1,078 
factories, employing s7,ozo hands, the gross value 
of the output in 19x0 being £ti,t9i,6^, and the 
wages paid ;C*>3*3>39B. 

Towns. 

Adelaide, the chief city and capital, stands 
on the east coast of the St. Vincent Gulf ; popu- 
lation (191 x) 191,894, inclusive of suburbs. Other 
towns are Moonta, Kadina, W'allarroo and Port 
PIrie on the east and Port Augusta on the west 
of Spencer Gulf, and Kapanda, Redruth, and 
Petersburg on the line from Adelaide to the 
north. 

ZY. RTTESMBLAin). 

This State, situated in lat soP 40'— 09^ S. and 
long. 138 °— xo®3d' E, comprises the whole north- 
eastern portion of the Australian continent. 

Queensland proper possesses an area of 670,500 
square miles (as., equal to more than thnes 
the area of the United KlngdomX 



AmtraUa — Queensland. 


Population. 


Censos. 

Mslsa 

*• Females. 

ToUL 

s88s 


88,»oo 

*> 3 . 5*5 

*891 

** 3.779 

>89.939 

393 . 7>8 

4^.**9 

X90X 

1 * 77.<»3 

ssx,xa6 

*78.3*7 

t 9 ix 

1 

j 3»9 .So 8 

805.8*3 


Znoreue of the People. 


Year 

Births. 

l>eaths 

Marriages 

* 9*7 

*4.54* 

5,599 

4 , *05 

X908 

>4,830 

5,880 

4,009 

> 9*9 

> 5 , 55 * 

5 , 53 * 

4 , 5 ti 

X9X0 

>8,189 

5,744 

4.788 

S9XX 

*8,984 

i 8,544 

5 , *87 


Selicion. 

Since i86i no State aid liaa been afTordecl to 
religion. At the census of xgii there were axa,7oa 
Church of England, 137,086 Roman Catholics, 
75,^ Presbjrterians, 59,900 Methodists, *4,^ 
Lutherans, *3»7*5 Baptists, and 47>3M othei 
Christians, with 5,5x8 Mahomraedans and Pagans, 
besidM ** Indefinite, ** Ro religion," Ac. 

Physiography, 

Haitf.^The Great JHvidtng Range on the 
eastern coast of the continent pnxluces a similar 
formation to that of New South Wales, the 
eastern side having a narrow slope to the coast 
and the western a long and gradual slope to the 
central plains, where the Kirby's Range divides 
the land into a northern and southern watershed 

Rivers.— The Brisbane, Burnett, Fltzroy, and 
Burdekin rise iu the eastern ranges and flow into 
the Pacific, the Flinders, Mitchell, and Leich- 
hardt in the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the Barcoo 
and Warrego rise in the central ranges and flow 
southwards. 

ClimaU.—ki Brisbane the average temperature 
for xpxx was 69 3^, the maximum and minimum 
shade temperatures being xo4'6^ and ^ 4°. The 
coastal regions are warm and moist, the plateaus 
dry and temperate, whilst in the very far west j 
the rainfall is scanty. I 

OOVERNHKNT, 

Queensland was constituted a separate colony 
with responsible government in x85a having 
previously formed part of New South Wales. 

executive authority is vested in a Governor 
Appointed by Uie Crown), aided by an Executive 
Ck>ancll of 9 members. 

Governor. ’ 

Governor gf Queen^nd, H.E. Sir Wm. 

MacGregor, g.o.m.g., c.b., m.d ;C3><»o 


Private Sec.. G. L. Byth, B.A. . 
A.D.C., Capt C. G. Foxton .... 


LietU.-Qov.., Hon. Sir Arthur Morgan, Kt. 

Pres. gfLe^. Council^ Hon. Sir A. Morgan x,ooo 
Exbcutiyi Council. 

. (H.E. the Governor presides.) 

Premier. Chi^ and Vice-President. 

Hon. I). F. Denham x,3oo 

Minister teithout Pofi/oUo. Hon. A. H. 
Barlow, M.L.C 


Attometf-General. Hon. T. O’Sullivan, 

1LL.0. j^t,O0O 

Treasurer and Seeretary |for Public Works. 

Hon. W. H. Barnes x,eoa 

Boms Secretary and Secretary for Mines, 

Hon. J. G. -^pel .» x,ooo 

Seeretary for RaUwa^s, Hon, W. T. Paget x,ooo 
Seeretary for Pubite Instruction. Hon. 

J. W.BUir x.ooo 

Sserslary for Public Lands. Hon. £. H. 

Macartney x,ooo 

Seeretyry for Agriculture and Stock. Hon. 

J. Tohnie x,ooo 

CZsrJ: qf the CoxmcU and Chief Clerk. Chief 
Secretary's Dept.K H. Abell 470 

Under-Skcrktariks, Ac. 

Chief Sec .' 8 Dept., P. J. McDermott, 1.8.0, 

Hmpe See. s Dept , W. H. Ryder, 1.8,0. ... 800 

Public Wry**!*, A. B. Brady, M.INBT.C.B. ... 900 

Dept, of Justice, J. B. Hall 750 

Treasury, W. L. Fowles 800 

Public Lands, P.»W. Shannon 800 

Agriculture, E G. B. Scriven 700 

Public Instruction, J. D. Story 700 

Mines, A. R. Macdonald 800 

Auditor-General, T. W Connali, l.s.o x,ooo 

Commusioner of Police, W. G. Cahill, 

0.M G x.ooo 

Commisstaner of Income Tax, J. Hughes 750 

Commissioner for Railways, C Evans a, 000 

Dtp. Comm, for Railways, w. Pagan x,s5o 

Pmee Magistrate at Brisbane, R. A, 

Moore 650 

Sheriff and Registrar Supreme Court, 

W A. Douglas 600 

Orovm Solicitor, T. W. McCawl^ 600 

Government Statistician and Registrar- 

General, Thornhill Weedonj^P.S s 500 

Commissioner of Public Health, Dr. 

Elkington, M i> , n.v H 800 

Portmaster, Capt. .Tohn Mackay, l.s.o. .. 600 

General Manager of Central Sugar Mills, 

A J Gibstm, PH.D x,ooo 

Diiector of Education, R H Roo, M.A ... 800 

Seeretary, Public Service Board, V. II B. 

Madsen (acting) a8o 

I Government Printer, A J. Cummiug , ... 800 

I Chief Commissioner of Stamps and Regis- 
trar of Titles, J. Mitchell 600 

I Immigration Apent, J O’N. Brenan 450 

Director, Intelligence and Tourist Bureau, 

T. C. Troedson s4o 

I Director of Labour, J. J. McGee 430 

Engineer for Harbours and Rivers, E. A. 

Cullen, M.INST C.K 850 

Hydraulic Engineer, J. B. Henderson, 

M.INST CK 600 

Surveyor-General, A. A. Spowers 700 

Government Geologist, B Dunstan 500 

Under ^ , J. B. Hall 750 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, R. Rendle 500 
Chief Protector of Abongines, R. B.Howard 350 
Comptroller General of Prisons, C. B. de 

F. Pennefather 600 

Government Analyst, J. B. Heuderson, 

F.I.O... 600 

Government S^rekwper, G. G. McLennan, 480 

Agent-General in London. 

Agent-General in London. MiUor Sir T. B. 
^binson, Kt., Marble Hall, 4c9'4io 

Strand, London, W.C. *»*5o 

Seeretary, P. J. Dillon 460 
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TBS XB018LATUBS. 

ParUftment oonaiiite of two Hoosef: s 
lative OowiiMi of 43 rnamben, nominated for life 
by the Crown, and a LegitUzHDe Assembly of 
ya members, elected lir nnlrersal adult suffrsge. 
Pretident of the Legidatiw CotmcU, Hon, 

Sir Arthur Morgian £tiOoo 

Speaker of the Legislative AeeenMy, Hon. 

W. D. Armstrong 1,000 

THB JuniCATUBK. 

Tliere is a Supreme Court, with a Cldef Justice, 
and four Puisne Judges ; District Courts, pre* I 
sided overby District Court Judges ; and Inferior 
Courts at’ all the principal towns, presided over 
by Police Magistrates. 

Chief Justice Supreme Court, The Hon. Sir 

Pope A. Cooper, K.O.M G >C>>Seo 

Senior Puime Judges, Hous. Patrick Real 

and C. E. ChubK K.c each a, 000 

Puisne Judges, L. 0. Lukin (Central), 

W. A. B. Shaiid, M.A. (Northern) ...each a, 000 
District Court Judges, Sir Aithiir Rut- 
ledge, Kt. , K.C. ; Allan W. Maonaughton ; 

C. Jameson each 1,000 

Education. 

Primary Education is compulsory, secular, 
and free. In lozi there were 1,054 »^tato schools 
in operation, with 0,750 teachers and an average 
daily attennanoe of 70,194 children ; and 141 
private and grammar schools, with an average 
attendance of 13.560. A State-aided University 
was established auring 1910. 

FINANC*. 

The revenue, expenditure, and det)t of Queens- 
land for the five years ended June 30, 1908-1910, 
are stated as follows 


Y<*ar 

Rerenus. 

Expc^ndlturc 

Dflbt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1908 

5.451.633 

5,338,33* 

41,764,487 

*909 

5,730.5^ 

5,710,6x9 

41,164,467 

19x0 

6,148,800 

6,143 ,xis 

44,176,067 

19x1 

*5,310,008 

5,3*4,737 

44,176,067 

191a 

•5.989,347 

5. 965, 69* 

44.8*3, *97 


Banking.— T\\o tmnking deposits on Dec. 31, 
1911, were ^ao,6M,86o, apart from the ;^6,64s,78B 
in the hands 01 the Government Havings Bank. 


Production and Industry. 
dyrieulture and Live Stock.— Ot the total area 
of asi9,sao.ooo acres the Government have parted 
with the tee simple of 15,709,186 acres ; under a 
system of deferred payment, 9,005,049 acres more 
are in process of mlenation. and an additional 
area of aaa,irt,88o acres has been leased out for 
sheep and oaUle runs, graiing farms and home- 
steaas, 48,130,631 acres, 43,47^880 acres are held 
under oooupatToii licence, 140,081 acres under 
gold-mining and mineral lease, 45,000 for special 
purposes, and 18,089 acres perpetual lease, and 
•79i43S acres held otherwise, leaving 96,179,809 
practiMlly unoccupied. Wheat, oats, and barley 
flourish on the Darling Downs, while a still 
larger area Is devotedly maite,' which yields 


* Tnoludlnir nSt smonnt reoeirsd from Oomdumwsslth 
on a per capita basis. 


an average crop of about as bushels per acre. 
Both English and sweet potatoes are mutivated, 
as also are coffee, oot8on, onmges, peaches, 
pineapples, grapes, bananas, ooco-nnts, man- 
goea, plums, and various English fruits. India- 
mblwr and sisal hmnp plantations have also 
been recently started. In the year 1911, 1^,096 
tons of sugar were produced. The live stock 
in 1910-xi included 5,073.001 cattle, 00,7^,981 
sheep, 618,054 horses, and 173,90s pigs. Wool, 
meat, and nutter are the principal products. 

Forestry. —There are many varieties of fancy 
timber which are much utilised by cabinet 
makers, d^c., among them may be mentioned 
“ silky oak,” largely used in furniture and olttoe 
fitting ; maple, a timber with a handsome 
grain and capable of taking a very hi^ polish. 
“Bean** is also much in demand for furniture, 
black walnut, penda, beech, crows' ash, quan- 
dong, bally gum, as well as many varieties of 
the euralypt, pine, cedar, and sandalwood, the 
latter being mainly exported to China. 

A/incrals.— There are rich deposits of gold, 
copper, tin, lead, silver, antimony, limestone, 
ironstone, and wolfram, while coal is found in 
several districts. The gold output in 1910 was 
! valued at ;Cxt^4t955t Rud in 1911 at £m,^,393. 

I Commerce.— The chief articles of export over- 
sea, the produce of the State, in tpxi were: Wool, 

4.5*9; *33; goW, £79 ,oom; silver, £1^996; 
tin, £89,067 ; copper, £393,041 ; pearl and 
tortolse-Bhell, £63,161 , meat, Including extract, 
and bacon, hams, and pork, £1,455,611 ; green 
and preserved fruit, £904 ; sugar, £10,014 ; 
hides and skins, £*^R^ • marsupial skins, 
£70,^1 , tallow, ^^31,970 , live stock, £60,603 * 
aud lK>rderwise, £1,145,867; butter, £^3,013; 
timber, £9.»85- 

Towns. 

CAPTTAb, Brisbane. Population (i9ix).i43,5s4. 

The contour of the Qtieensland coast-line and 
the relative position of its inland parts operate 
against any centralisation similar to that at 
Melbourne, .Sydney, or Adelaide, and numerous 
ports of considerable size extend along the 
coast Brisbane, Rockhampton (10,915), Mary- 
borough (ix,6i6), Townsville Port 

Douglas, Mackay, Thursday IslanoT Cwktown, 
and Bundaberg (io,i3iX Other places of im- 
portance sue Ipswich (i 8.»4X Toowoomba 
(14,100), Charters Towers (17,198), Gympie 
(11,419), and Cairns, Mt. Morgan (xi,oa3X 

Y.-TA8MAKIA. 

Tasmania is an island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, off the southern extremity of Australia, 
from which it is separated by Baas Straits, 
in which are situated the Furueaux Group and 
King Island, included within the State. It lies 
between 40° 33'— 43° 30' 8. lat and 144° 39—148° 
13' E. long. , aud coutmns an area of 16,115 square 
miles. 

Population. 


Census, 

KsIm. 

Females. 

ToUL 

i88x 

6s,s6e 

97.59* 

54.543 

xva.aiM 

x8ox 

^.107 

8 i. 85 x 

93>8ao 

•'■y* 

tfiOT 

toil 

•/•.TRrO 

S98»aax 






Australia — Tasnumia^ 


IserMM el the People. 

Tier. 

1 Births. 

Deaths. 

Mirriagei 

S 3 :::;:;;::;;:;; 

*909 ; 

• g ; 

19x1 ...T. 

5 t 6 i 5 

S.500 

5.566 

5.444 

t .996 
a, 119 

1,841 

1,1x6 

*.9H 

*,398 

x,4xx 

».43> 

Zh|94 

*477 



PHYSloaRAPHY. 

The surface of the country is generally undu- 
lating forest land, with mountains from x,$oo to 
5,000 feet in h^ht, and wide expmises of level, 
open plains. Inere are numerous streams, the 
Derwent and the Tamar being the largest The 
climate is fine and saluhrkms, and well suited to 
European constitutions, and the hot winds of 
Australia do not reach the Island. At Hobart 
in S9XX the mean annual temperature was 
the mean summer temperature being 6a ‘o, and 
that of winter 46*^. The western side of the 
island is very wet, the eastern side having a rain- 
fall similar to that of eastern England ; the 
average rainfall for Hobart, 19x1, was a6'78 inches 


Govern MKNT. 
tiThe island was tirst settled by the British in 
tSox as an to New South Wales, from 

which it was separated in xftss. In 185X a partly 
elective legislature was inaugurated, and in 1856 
responsible guvemiiieut was added llie execu- 
tive authority is vested in a Governor (appointed 
by the Crown), aided by a Councll^of lespunsible 
Ministers. 

Govkrn<hl 

Govetmor qf Tasmania (vacant) jC**7So 

Pnvate Sec. , hon 

A D.ay 

LietU -Governor, Hon Sir .T. S, Dodds, 

- K.C.M G (C.J ) 

Executive Council. 

Premier tt Attorney-General, H<ni A. E. 

Solomon, U A £9SP 

Chief Secretary, Hon. O. H. Butler, M.R 0 8 750 

Treasurer, Hod. H. J. M. Payne 750 

Lands, Works, <£r Mines, Hon. E, Mulcaby 750 

Under-Secretaries, Ac. 

Undersecretary, H. £. Packer 

Under-Treasurer, A Keid, L8.0. 550 

Auditor-General, J. E. Bennison 500 

Hegistrar-General, £. M. Johnston, l.s o. 600 
Commissioner of Taxes, H. £. Downie ... 500 | 

Do., Railioays, O. W Smith x,aoo 

Director of Education, W. T. McCoy 600 

Surveyor-General and Secretary for 

Lands, E. A. Counsel 550 

Commissioner of Police, J. £. C. Lord ... 450 

Chief HeaUk Officer, J 8. Purdy, M.D 600 \ 

Govemsnent Printer, J. Vail 500 

Director of Agriculture, A. H Benson 500 ! 

AOSST^SNERAii IN LONDON. 

Agonl^enstdl in London, Hon. Sir John McCall, 

5 Victoria SuW, S.W. 

Seey,, Herbert W. Ely. 


The IiaisLATURB. 

^uiiament oonsista of two Houses, a Lfgisfo* 
Imw Cbuneif of it members, elected for six'yWs 1 
and a Bouse of Assembly of 30 members, eleo^ 
for three years, the electors far tlie latter being 
all adult Tasmanians who have resided con* 
tinuouslv In the State for xa montlis; the 
electorate for the Council is smaller, having a 
property or educational qualiflcation for both 
sexes. 

President of the Legislative Council, Hon. 

Tetley Gant jCsS® 

I Speaker of House qf Assembly, Hon. Sir 

John George Davies, K.C.M. a 350 

The Judicature. 

There are Justices of the peace and courts of 
petty, general and quarter sessions, and a 
Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne J udgea 

Chief Justice, Sir J. Stokell Dodds, K.O.M.Q.^^x, 500 
Puisne Judges, Hons. John McIntyre and 

Mon. H. Nicholls each x,soo 

Solicitor-Oeneral, E. D. Dobbie 600 

Reqtstrar Supreme Court, P. S. Seager ... 550 

Recorder of Titles, J. W. Whyte 600 

Education. 

Priinai-y Education is compulsory, secular and 
free, there being 399 State schools in x9xx, with 
3a,s44 children on the register Secondary 
education is also provided l>y the State and by 
private etTorts Tliere is a University at Hobart, 
and special schcnds at Holtart and Launceston. 

Kinancr. 

The revenue and expenditure and debt <»f 
Tasmania for the five years ended June 30, 
1908-19x1, are stated as follows: — 


Year. 

R 4 >venue 

Expenditure 

IR'U. 

1908 

;Cl, 004,309 

;C 9 »«. 97 » 

£9,850,133 

*909 

934.405 

9 « o ,137 

i *0,134,9x4 

19x0 . 

1,008,931 

997 . 3 »* 

*0,5x1,751 

19x1 

970,09a 

1,0x6,963 

**,077,790 

X 9 za 

1,084,663 

*,064,763 

**, 301 , 4 ** 


Banking.— In 19x1 the Itanks of issue had total 
assets j^4, 1x3,900, and total liabilities ^^3,904,677. 
The savings l^Tik deposits on Dec. 31, 19x1, were 
;C*.934»o«9- 

PilODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock . — Of the total area 
of 16,776,000 acres, on March x, x9xx, 170,000 
acres were under crops and 505,940 under arti- 
ficially-sown grass ; wheat, 37,108 ; while x, 338, 95? 
j acres (exclusive of miueral land) were leasea 
from the Crown principally for pastoral pur- 
poses, the terms of purciiase being £1 an acre 
I for cash, or ^x 6«. 9d. in 14 yearly instalments. 
The live stock on March 31, s9xx, included 
1x7,406 cattle, xJte3,ox7 sheep, 67,39a pigs, and 
I 4 x,8u horses. The wool clip in 19x1 was esti- 
1 mated at 9,5a6,593lbs. Fruit of all kinds an<j[ of 
the finest quality Is grown in abundance. 

Forestry.— The forests of Tasmania abound in 
the most beautiful cabinet woods and the largest 
tUe timbers, adapted for every variety of pur- 
pose. In S9XX about 66,000,000 super ft, estimated 
at about £io6ffioo, were cut by the saw mills. 



Australia — Western Australia, 


are gold, silver, tin, lead, and 
copper fields on tiie west coast ; over 45,000 
acres have been taken on mineral leases, and 
mines of both lode and stream tin are beioa 
worked In the north. The value of tin produced 
in spss was ^513,500 ; of silver 
copper jC4omi(6^ ; iron-ore exists, and the value 
ot gold produced In 1911 was ;^i3a,so6. Coal of a 
gOM quality, and in easily aecesslble positions, 
u very generally distribute over the island. 

Towns. • j 

CAPn’AL, Hobart. Population (loit), 39,391. 
Other towns are Launceston (pop. 83,7*6), 
Zeehan, Ulverstone, E. Devonport, Ijitrobe, 
Waratah, Westbury, Longford, Buriile, and 
Queenstown. 

YI.^WISTEEH AtTSTEALIA 

Includes all that portion of the continent west 
of x»g° E. long., the most westerly point being 
in ssa'^ss'E. long, and from 13"^ 30' to 35'^ 8' H. lat. 
Its extreme len^h is, from north to south, 
1.480 miles, and s,ooo miles from east to west, 
and its total area 975,9*0 square miles. 

PoPtLATlON. 


Males. 

Females 

17.06* 

x *.646 

*9.807 

« 9.975 

ii *,875 

, 7*. *49 

161,565 

** 0.549 


luorease of the People. 


nirths Marri.'MrP* 


Year 

nirths 

*907 

7,7x1 

1908 

7 754 

*909 

7.601 

1910 

7.585 

1911 

8,095 



- — 


Beligions. 

There is no State aid to religions. At the 
Census of 1911 theit* were 109,435 I'hureh of 
England, 56,616 Homan Catholics, 34,348 Metho- 
dists, and *6,687 Presbytei inns. 

PHySIOQRAPHY. 

The coastal regions of the west and of the 
north are undulating, with an interior slope to 
the central desert of Australia. The Darling 
and Hammcrsley ranges of the west have a 
western slope to the Indian Ocean, into which 
flow manystreams, notably the Swan, Murchison, 
Qascoigne, Aslduirton, Fortescue and J>e Grey. 
In the north the Fitzroy flows from the Leopold 
range into the Indian Ocean, and the Drysdale 
and Ord into the Timor Sea. 

CKt»af«.~The average temperature of Perth 
(lat. 3a'^ 8.) for the past 15 years was 64®, while 
the mean for tlie barom^r for *7 years was 
so’iatnohM. There are wet and dry seasons, the 
former laating from May to October. The total 
rainfall at Perth during *910 was 37*0*, and 
during fsyst aj'aB, the average for the past 36 
yean being 33*10. 


OOYSRNMENT. 

Western Australia was first settled by Uie 
British in z8so, and in 1870 it was granted a 
partially elective legislature. The present con- 
stitution rests upon an Amending Act of 1899, 
under which the Executive is vested in a 
Governor aprainted by the Crown and aided by 
a Council of Ministers. 

GOVKENOR. ^ 

Governor of Weetem Australia, His Ex- 
cellency Maj.-Gen. Sir Harry Barron, 

K.c.M.o., c.v.o. (1913) £4.000 

Private Sec., 

A.D.C., 

Lieut. ‘Governor, Sir Edward A. Stone, Kt 
Exboutivb Council (1910). 

Premier A CoL Trecu . , Hon. John Scaddan £z,soo 
Lands, Agrxeulture and Industrtee, Hon. 

Thomas Henry Bath 1,300 

Minea A Jiatlwavg, Hon. Philip Collier . . 1,300 
Justice A Education, Hon. Thomas Walker 1,300 
Work*, Hon. William Dartnell Johnson . . 1,300 
Colonial Sec., Hon. John Michael Drew ... 1,300 
Without Po^olio, Hon. JBl>ez Edward 
Dodd and Hon. William Charles Angwin. 

Permanent Staff. 

Public Service Commieeumer, M. E. Jull... £8sp 

do. (acting)^ W. W. Alcock 

Cmnmr. of Railways, John T. Short i,Soo 

Enjfineer-in’Chief, J. Thompson 1.300 

Undersecretary, F. D. North, C.M.0 600 

Under ‘Treasurer, L. S. Eliot, 1.8.0 850 

Under'Sec. for Lands, E. C. Clifton, 1.8.0. 700 

,, Works, C. A. Munt 550 

„ Mines, H. S. King 650 

„ Laiv Dept,, H G Hampton 600 

,, Agncultme A Industries, 

T. S. McNulty 600 

,, Water Supply, H. C. Tre- 

thowan 600 

Crown Solicitor, W. F. Sayer 960 

Registrar, Supreme Court, F. A. Moseley 800 
ShenjfA Ins^tor of Prisons, (vacant) .... Sop 
Chief II arbour-M aster, Capt 0 J. Irvine 636 
Commr. of Police, lA, ComwW (fwtin 0 .... 445 

Chie f Protector of Aborigines, C. F. (Sale ... 5^ 

Au 4 itor‘Oeneral, C. S. IVppin 800 

Pnn. Medical Ojfflcer, J. W Hope, r.R.C.P. i,oao 

Govt. Printer, W F. Simpson 600 

Registrar -General, and Govt. Statistician, 

Malcolm A. C. Fraser 5*8 

Insp.-Gen, of Schools, C. R. P. Andrews... 750 

Govt. Astronomer, (vacant) 600 

Commissioner of Taxation, E. T Owen ... 650 

Surveyor-General, H. F. Johnson ^ 

State Mining Engineer, A Montgomery... 8^ 
AgnciUtural Commissioner {S. IF.), J M. B. 

Connor 75® 

do ( Wheat Belts), O. L. Sutton 756 

do {Fruit Industries), J. T. Moody ... 756 

Govt. Geologist, A. Gibb Maitland 8^ 

I Aqent-General in London. 

Agent-General in London, Hon. Sir N. J. 

Moore, K.CH.G. Ofices, 15 Victoria 

Street, 8.W £1,500 

Secretary, Reginald C. Hare 650 

THR LRaiBLATURE. 

Parliament oemsists of a LegislaHm Cotmeil 
of 30 members elected for 6 years, and a Legis- 
laHve Aseemblu of 50 membenelecM for 3 years 
by universal adult suffrage ; the electorate of Uie 
Council is restricted by a property quallfloatlon. 
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OMt of fh« Attembly being subject to residence 
and rwistrationL 

PrMiaent inf ths LegUiaHve Council^ Hon. 


H. Brign £65# 

Speaker of the Legielative Aeeembly^ Hon. 

M.T. l^y 6so 


Thb Judioatubs. 

There are magistrates’ courts and general and 
quarter ^bessions, and a Supreme Court with a 
Chief Justice m>a three Puisne Judges. 

Chief Juetioe^ Hon. Sir S. H. Parker jQa,ooo 

Puiene Jw^ee, Hons. R. F. Macmillan, 

B. B. Burnside, and J. Booth each 1,700 

Education. 

Fdueation.-— Education U compulsory and free, 
and numerous elementary schools are under the 
control of the Minister of Education. There is a 
training college and technical schools, a school 
of mines at Kalgoorlie, and schools in Perth for 
the higher education of boys. Steps have been 
taken for the establishment of a XTniversity. 
The total amount expended on education during 
the year ended June 30, 19x1, was 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure and debt of the 
State for Uie g vears ended June 30, x9o8-x9xa, 
are stated as under : — 


Yesr 

R<*T«nue. 

ExiMsnditure 

Debt. 

X908 

£ 

£ 

3.379i<»« 

3.3«.55* 

£ 

80,493,6x8 

*9«9 

3,867,0x4 

■*.95*. 753 

19x0 1 

3.«S7.870 

3i447,73* 

«3.*«7.453 

X91X j 

3,850.440 

3.734,44* 

■3.703.953 

X9XS 

3,966,674 

4,xox,o88 

! ■6,883,583 


JBanking.-~Th€re were 6 banks of issue in the 
State (xgia), with total assets £iz,slBo,8^ and 
liabilities 4^7, 187, 49a The amount aue to 
depositors In the savings bank at June 30, 
i9xa, was £4,»8x,3S3. 

Production and Industry, 
Agriculture and Live Stock —Of the total area 
f6a4,s88,8oo acres) 1,078,653 acres were under crops 
in X91X-19XS, wheat accounting for 6xs,xa4 acres ; 
large areas of good wheat-growing soil exist in 
the southern districts. ITie live-stock included 
843,638 cattle, 5>4xx«54s »beep, 55,635 pigs, 09,875 
goats, and 140,877 horsea In 19x1 there were 
8,881 acres of vineyarda 
Poreetry , — The jarrah (Eucalyptus marginata), 
sometimes erroneously called mahe^ny, covers 
immense tracts of land in the 8 W. portion of 
the State ; its timber is extraordinarily durable, 
and as it resists the white ant and the Teredo 
ziavaHe it is admirably adapted for railway 
sleepers, and for piles tor bridges and harbour 
works. The sandalwood (Sa^Ualum cyanorum) 
has long been an article of export ; the tuart 
(Euealyitut aoniphooephala) and karri {Euca- 
lyptus divereioolor), eucalypti of enormous size, 
are valuable timber trees ; the bark of the mallet 
tree is exported for tanning purposes. 

Jffmemus.— The groups of the Coolgardie gold- 
fields (covering a vast portion of uie interior 
and exten^ng to the sasth meridianX as well 
as other fiel&, are beii^ constantly woiiced, 
the production of gold being x,37o,l^ oz. in 
B9ss> and 687,850 to. in the first six months of 
Ipsa. To (he Ck>olgardie group belong the follow- 
ing goldfields : Horth Ckxdgardie, Broad Arrow, 


Korth-East Coolgardie, Bast Coolgardi^ and 
Coolgardie. The total amount produced in the 
State from s886 to June ^ 19x8, is 45,076,3x7 
fine oa. ; of this amount x4,3^,564 os. were 
received at the Boyai Mint, Pei^. 

Magnetic iron, lead, copper, and tin ores exist 
in large quantities. 

Trade.— The principal ports are Fremantle, 
Albany, Bunbury, Geraldton, and Broome. The 
imports chiefly consist of provisions, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, spirits, beer, soap, machinery, iron- 
mongery, clothing of various kinds, Ac. The 
principal exports are of wool, gold, iarrah timber, 
silver, tin, copper ore, sandal woed, mallet bark 
for tanning, pearls aud pearl-shells, kan«ut)o 
skins, wheat, flour, 'Ac. Ihe estimated vsTue of 
the exports for 1911 was Wool, jC9S5i45o 1 
timber, ; sandalwood, £6$ySioe ; pearls, 

4^x00,000 (estimated) ; shell, ^840,764 ; gold. 
jbXi3U»x77 ; gold specie, £^*866^790 ; hides ana 
skins, £>73>38a. 

Towns. 

Capital, Perth. Population (1911) of Metro- 
politan ai^ea, including Fremantle, 106,798. 

Perth, the capital, stands on the right liank of 
the Swan River estuary, xa miles from Fremantle. 
Other towns are Fromantle (including suburbs, 
80, a^), Albany (3,588), Coolgardie (8,000), Kal- 
grxirTie (8,781), Boulder (10,884), Broome, Bun- 
iniry (3»7^. ‘Claremont (4,888), Geraldton 
(3<478)« Midland Junction (3,484), and Northam 
(3.36iX 

Cerritoriefi. 

HOBTHEBir TEBBXTOBT. 

The Northern Territory occupies the centre of 
the Australian continent between xs9^— 138'’ 
east longitude as far as a6° south latitude, and 
its administration was taken over by the 
Commonwealth on Jan. x, 19x1. From 1863 to 
Dec. 31, 19x0, it war oart of the tonltory of 
“South” Australia. 

Population. 


Census. 

Males. 

> Females. 

Total. 

x88x 

3.347 

X04 

3.54* 

X89X 

4,560 

338 

4,198 

X90X 

4.8x6 

595 

4.8xx 

xpxx 

».734 

576 

. 3.3*0 


The number of Aborigines In the Northern 
Territory is about 15,000. Professor Baldwin 
Spencer, C.M.O., F.RS.. of the Melbourne Uni- 
versity, has formulated a scheme for Improving 
conditions under which the natives live, and for 
utilising them in the work of developing the 
Territory. 

The transcontinental railway has its terminus 
at Flue Creek, 146 miles inland, and a Bill is now 
before Parliament for the completion of the con- 
struction of this railway through the continent, 
connecting the southern centres. The Govern- 
ment have recently initiated a policy whereby 
every consideration and encouragement will be 
given to those desiring to settle on the land, 
suitable areas tor tropical agriculture being 
granted rent free during the original settler’s 
lifetime or for a period of sx years, whichever 
is longer. The Darwin Botanical Gardens, where 
experiments in tropical agriculture are carried 
out, are situate x^ miles wMt of the town. Por- 
tions of the ootmto^are well adapted for troidcal 
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and aemi-tropioal agricnlttiraf and snocaMfuI re- 
tulU have been obtained from expeiimenU with 
Indian whaat. iUhing i« carried on chiefly 

iieaf Helvllle leland, and the shell Is of good 
quality. There is also a considerable amount of 
mining 'carried on In the Territory. Horse- 
iHweding stations under Government supervision 
are to be established at an early date for remount 
purposes, and the Government have recently 
staned experimental farms with favqjurable 
prospects. The Government have under con- 
sideration the advisability of establishing meat 
preserving works. 

The average rainfall for Darwin and neighbour- 
hood is 6| inches per annum, but further inland 
it is less tnan this. Speaking broadly, the country 
is generally suitable for cattle raising, and recent 
investigation has shown that much country 
previously considered desert wastes is capable of 
lUe. The Barclay Tableland is capable of carrying 
many thousands of sheep, and the MacDonnell 
Ranges are noted as being excellent breeding- 
grounds for horses. The chief grasses are Mitchell 
and Flinders. No part of Australia is better 
watered than the Territory. The chief rivers are 
Victoria, Adelaide, Daly, Roper, Liverpool, 
Goyder, McArthur, and the Robinson. ITie first 
flwe are navigable from 40 to 100 miles from 
their entrance for boats drawing 4 feet. Wildfowl 
are plentiful, crocodile are numerous in the 
rivers. Buffalo and wild cattle may be seen 
within as miles of the town, and there are plenty 
of kangai*oo and other marsupials. The best 
months to arrive for sport would Ikj May to 
August. The Territory has hitherto been little 
known in connexion with sport, but offers greater 
inducements in this direction than any other 
part of the continent. For the months of April 
to Beptember the climate is delightful. From 
October to December It is hot and humid, from 
tianuary to March is the wet season, when 
travelling becomes extremely difficult 

Darwin, the seat of Government, occupies an 
elevated site 80 feet above high-water mark, 
overlooking Port Darwin, one of the finest har- 
t>ours in Australia, and contains the offices of 
tlie Administrator (Col. J. A. Gilruth) and officials 
of the Territory. The cable owned by the Eastern 
Extension Company lands at Darwin from Singa- 
pore. The town is healthy and free from malaria. 

PAPUA. 

The total area of Papua is about 90.600 sq. 
miles, with an estimated population of 3^000. 
The territory, formerly known as British New 
Guinea, comprises the southern and south-eastern 
shores of the island of New Guinea from the 
i4tat nseridian of east longitude eastward 
as far as East Cape, and thence north-west- 
ward as far as the 8th parallel of south latitude 


in the neighbourhood of Mitre Bock, together 
with the territory lying south of a line from Mitre 
Book, proceeding along the said 8th parallel 
to the s47th d^pree of east longitude, thmi 
in a Btrai^t line in a north-westerly direction 
to the point of Intersection of the 6th parallel 
of south latitude and of the X44th degree of 
east longitude, and continuing in a west-north- 
westerly direction to the point of Inti rsection 
of the 5th parallel of south latitude and of the 
x4Kst degree of east longitude, together with 
the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux, and 
Louisiade groups of islands, and all other islands 
lying between the 8th and the ssth parallels of 
south latitude, and between the laist and the 
xSSth degrees of east longitude, and not forming 
part of the C!olony of (^eensland ; and, further- 
more, including all islands and reefs lying in Uie 
Gulf of Papua to the northward of tbe 8th 
parallel of south latitude. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, but the cultivated area is small. 
The imports were valued at jC»3S,3lS9 In xpxx-xs, 
and the exports at £99,990. The ports of entry 
are Pprt Moresby, Samara! , Dam, and BonagaL 


EXKCUTIVB Ck)UNCIL. 

There Is an Exectitive Council of 7 members, 
who, with 3 non-official members, form also the 
Legislative Council. 

LieuUiyint • Oovemor of Papua^ His 

Excellency J, H. P. Murray 

Oovt. Sec. Hon. A. M. Campbell 

CommittgioTier for Lande^ Hon. M. S C. 

Smith 

TreoMurer, Hon. H. W. Champion 

Chief Medical OMcer.Kon. F. Goldsmith .. 
Comfnisin4mer /or Native Afaire, Hon. 

B. W. Bramell 

Clerk, C. G. Oarrloch 


700 

800 

600 

500 

500 

300 


The JumcATURK. 

Chitf^ Judicial Offioer, H B. the Lieut- 
Governor. 

Deputy do., Hon, C. E. Herbert 1,000 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Papua for 
the 5 years ended June 30, xpsa, are stated as 
follows : — 


• Tear. 

Revenue. 

Grant. 

ExpentUtore 

1908 

£ 

•6,0x9 

£ 

•0,000 

£ 

X909 

• 7.706 

•3.000 

X910 

35,918 

^>454 

5 >> 03 S 

•6,000 

70 , 3 W 

8x,x7a 

19x1 

x9xa 

•5,000 

•5,000 


Cafital.— P ort Moresby. 
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^be au0trol)unfiarlan fftonarcbij, 

(OMtorr«iohaMh-lfac«riseh» Xotiaroliie«} 

AREA AND POPULATION. ; 


Kingdom of Hungary < 

Territories : 


Area (English 

Estimated 

Stp Miles). 

Population. 

...115,874 

28,567,898 

•••* 3 S» 39 S 

20, 840, 678 

... 19,760 

1,931,802 

.. 261,029 

51 > 340^378 


The largest empire next to Russia, on the Continent of Europe, situated between 42®-$!^ 
N. latitude and 9^ 3o'-26*^ 20' £. lon^tude, with a total area of 676,077 sq. kilometres 
(260,695 sq. miles), and a total population (1910) of 51,340,378. ^ 

. GOVERNMENT. 

The Austro-llimgarian Monarchy cousists of two States, the Empire of Austria and the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and of the Provinces Bosnia and Herzegovina. Each of the States 
has its own Constitution and Parliament, and for most branches of State affairs its own 
Ministry and Administration; but they are closely bound together by the identity of the 
Ruler and by a permanent Constitutional Union, which, upon the common principle of 
possession and defence, was first proclaimed by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723, and has 
since been regulated by the so-called “Compromise” (Ausgleich-Kiegyezes) of 7867. 
According to the Constitutional Union foreign affairs and the greater part of war affairs 
(Army and Navy), together with the finances concerning them, and the administration of 
the Temtorieb, are dealt with by common ministries. The control of the official actions of 
these ministers and the voting of the common budget is exercised by two Delegations, each 
consisting of 60 members, of whom 20 are chosen irom the Upper House of Austria (Herren- 
haus) and of Hungary (Fbrend^dz), and 40 from the Lower House of Austria (Abgeord- 
netenhaus) and of Hungary (Kepviscldhdz). The Delegations are elected for one year, meet 
alternately at Vienna and Buda Pesth, and appoint their own President and Vice-President. 
In every other respect legislation concerning the common affairs belongs to the two Parlia- 
ments, and each State provides separately for its contribution to the common expenses. 
The proportion to be contributed by each State is fixed by mutual agreement, renewable 
every 10 years, and ^e last so made,* which expired in 1897, was renewed in 1907. According 
to this a^eement Austria contributes to the common expenses with 63*6 percent., and 
Hungary with 36*4 per cent. From 1897 to x^, no new proportion having been agreed, 
the quota was fixed by the Emperor-King’s decision. 

Common expenses were estimated (for the year 1912) at Kr.470,923,322. 

In connexion with the Ausgleich-Kiegyezds the two States also entered into a commercial 
and customs union in 1867, by which the two States form one commercial and customs 
territory, and possess the same system of coinage, weights and measures, and a joint ‘ bank 
of issue. In the same way as the quota agreement, this umon is renewable every ten years, 
and failing a renewal each State provides separately for these matters. The Union was so 
renewed in 1877, 1887, and 1907. In 1897, no agreement having been attained, the Union 
was provision^ly maintained. ' 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN. 

Fraaeis Joseph I. (Franz Joseph), Emperor of Austria^ Apostolic King (f Hungary (King 
of Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Galicia, Lodomeria and Illyria, King of Jerusalem, 
etc.), 60m August 18, 1830 ; succeeded as Emperor of Austria, Dec. 2, 1848 ; crowned King 
of Hungary at Buda June 8, 1867 ; marriedy April 24, 1854, Elizabetl^ daughter of Maxi- 
milian J^ph, Duke in Bavaria (the Empress ^izabeth was bom Dec. 24, 1837, and was 
assassiwUea in (^neva Sept ‘lo, 1898). l^eir Majesties had issue : — 

i. The Archduchess Gisella, Iwm July 12, 1856 ; martitd April 20, 1873, to Prince 

Leopold of Bavaria (60m Feb. 9, 1846). 

u. The late Archduke Bodoiph, hom Aug. 2X. 1858 ; married May zo, 1881, Princess 

Stephanie of Belgium (6ofn May 21, z86^ ; Jn. 30, t88o, leavix^ issue a daughter 
Archduchess EHzabm Mary, Wn SepL 1883 ; married Jan. 93, 4902, 


Archduchess EHzabm Mary, 
Prinof Otho of Windtsch-Qrtts). , 
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iiL The ArchducbeBS Marv Valerie, 6om April aa, 1868: married July 31, 1890, to the 
Archduke Francii Salvator 01 Austria {bom Aug. i860), and has issue four sons and 
five daughters. 

Heir'PrMOiBptive. 

Archduke Francu Ferdinand^ son of the late Archduke Charles Louis (brother of the 
Emperor^King) and the Princess Annunciata (daughter of the late King Ferdinand II., of 
Naples), bom Dec. 18, 1863 ; married July i, 1900, Sophia Chotek, Duchess of Hcd&enberg 
(having renounced the right of his issu^ to succeed to the throne). 

THE COMMON EXECUTIVE. 

The Oommos Xinistry. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and of the Imperial and Royal ffouse, Leopold, C^oimt Berchtold 
von und zu Ungarschitz, Privy O)uncillor (appointed February 17, 1912). 

Minister of Finance^ Dr. Leon, Hitter von Bilinski, Privy Councillor (appointed February 
ao, 1912). 

Minister <f War^ General Moritz, Ritter von Aiiffenberg, Privy (!!ouucillor ^appointed 
Septenilier 20, 1911). 

Navy Dcpaitment (Commander), Admiral Rudolf, Graf Montecuccoli, Privy Councillor. 
Common Court of Public Accounts. 

President^ Dr. Ernest, Freiherr von Plener, Privy Councillor (appointed July xo, 1895). 

Bank of AustriaoHungary. 

Governor^ Dr. Alexander Popovics, Privy Councillor. 

AustHan Vive-dovetnor^ Dr. Iguaz (triibcr von Menninger, Privy Councillor. 

Jlungnrian Vice^d over nor ^ Dr. Josef von Tarkovich, Privy Councillor. 

Secrctary-deueralj Dr. J. Pranger von Rohonez. 

DEFENCE. soxs, and on March 31, xgis, consisted of the 

Army. ndlowin^ ships 

The Common Army of the Austro-Hungarian 

Monarchy Is recruited by universal compulsory — Tom. i.ll.P. Guns. 

service for all male subjects between the ages of — 

xo and ^ In Austria, Hungary and Boznia- 
Uerseguvina. Tiie available militaiy force also Battleships :-— 

Includes the Austrian Landwehr and Landsturni 4 lladotzky type ... . 00,00015,000 xsXza-in. 


and the Hungarian Honv6ds6g (Lundvrehr) and 
Nepfolkeles (Landsturm), these ImkHos having 
sei>ai*ate Ersatz reserves. Reeruits join (i) Active 
Army for 3 years, then Active Reserve 7 years 
(with 3 trainings of x month each), then IloBerve 
of I.«ndvvehr a years, and ist Han of Landsturm, 
to age 38, and and Ban to age 4a ; or, (a) Land- 
wehr a years, with ao-as weeks’ training, with 10 
years in Reserve of Landwehr, and I^aiKisturni as 
with Active Army , or, (3) Ersatz Reserve, with a 
months’ training, and then to Landstunn as with 
Active Army. In B<»snla-Herzegovina recruits 
serve In the Active Army for 3 years, with 
o yearn in the Active Reserve, while there is no 
Landwehr service. I 

The Peace Establishment of the Active Army is 
1^,840 Oincers, 4,700 officials, and 090.000 others. ! 
Ijie military expenditure of the Austro-Buu- I 
gaidan Monarchy In 19x1 exceeded ^14,000,000. ! 

Tlie Austrian Landwehr cousisU of 3.680 
offloers and 37,000 others, with an expenditure iu 
X91X of ^4,1x5, 00a 

The Hungarian Landwehr consists of 3,000 
offloers and a6,ooo others, with an expenditure in 
xoxi of a^a,aoo,ooo. 

The frar Estdblishmeni 0/ the MobUixed Field 
Army Is 898,000 all ranks, with about x, 000, 000 
from the ower formations. 

Vavy. 

The Navy is administered by a department 


oi the War Ministry, and appeared in the 
estimates for 19x1 for £0,900^000. It was 
manned by 1,500 ofBoers and 13,300 men in 


xoxx, and on March 31, 
ndlowing ships 

X9XS, 


Toub. 

Battleships 

4 Radetzky type .... 

Ziiuyi (19x3) 

Itadet7ky(s9ix) . 
Eizh. Fr. Feiilinand 

Erzfiei zog Ford Max. | 

(*907) 1 

,, Filedrlch (1906) 
Kaj 1(1905) . 1 

Babeiibcrg (1904) ... 
Ar}>Ad (1903) ..; 

Habsburg (iTOi) .. ' 
Budapest (1896) . .. 

Monarch (1895) 

Wien (1895) 

ao,ooo 

1*4, *30 
1*0,430 

1 S.5>o 

Armoured Cruisers — 


Saukt Geoi-g (1905) .. 

7**83 

Kaiser Karl VI. (1900) 

6,aoo 

K.K. Maria Tlieresia 
(««»♦) 

} 5.**o 

Protected Cruisers 

3 Building 

Adm. Spauu (19x0) ... 
K. Elisabeth (xBm) 

K. Frans Joeej^ 1. 
(*®9®) 

3*Soo 

3>Soo 

4,000 

} 4,000 

Sxisetvar (looi).... 

1 


^a,sd3 


4Xxs>in. 
8X9 4-in. 


f 4X9-4-in. 
( iaX7’5-in. 

r 3X9-4-10. 
t iaX5 9-in. 

1 4X9*4*ln. 
/ 6XS'9*1“‘ 


I aX9*4-!n. 

7,183 is,oooVl 5X7*5-»n. 

Yl 4Xs*9*in. 

6, »> !.,«»} 

5,««o 9.7«»} sxsvlS; 


•XsV-hi. 


7,000 8X47*10- 
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Vnpru^tcttdL Crwmn .—a built— bone building. 
Torpedo VemU .-^xx bout— none building, 
r. AD. •— X* bullb-^ building. 

Torpedo Boats s-M High See, ta Flr&t Class, and 
37 Second Class built— none building. 
Submarines —4 built—* building. 

Pola U the great naval arsenal. 

* COMMON FINANCE. 

The Expenditure on Common Affairs (Defence, 
Foreign Affairs, Finance Ministry, and Board of 
Control) is met from the Common Keveuue, 
derived from the net proceeds of the Customs, 
and from the matricular contributions of Austria 
per cent.) and Hungary (36 4 per cent). 
The figures for the 5 years 1908-191* are os 
follows, in crowns (*4 crowns = £t sterling). 


Year 

Customi 

X908 

136,993. «» 

X909 

* 5 *, 339 ,«» 

19x0 

z6a,34o,ooo 

X9XX 

X7x,^z,ooo 

X9X* 

183,467,000 



IiniKilUni 

Evijorted 

1907 

«, sox , 974 

*, 457 , *86 

1908 

*.398,094 

*,a55,a68 

X909 

*,746,33* 

a.318,868 

19x0 

*,85*, 85s 

*,4x8,606 

19x1 

3 .* 9 ». 7 ** 

*,404,304 





t^in and BulHon 




Teitr 

Importeil. 

Exix.rted 


43,786 

78,866 

81 . 5*4 

66,535 

X909 

* 37 , *0* 

** 8 , 33 * 

19x0 

43 »*o* 

80,931 

S9XX 

1 

4 * . 4*4 

* 3 *, 9*5 


Auetrlan. Hungarian, 


1, 8s*, 000 104,634,000 


There is no Common Debt, but the Kingdom 
of Hungary sets aside a certain sum annually 
1 for the service of the Debt of Austria con- 
tracted before the year 1867. (Sw “Hungary,” 
Finance.) 

EXTERNAL COMMERCE. 

Commtroe of the Oommon Customs Territory. 

'ITie Imports and Exports (Special Trade) for 
the 5 years 1907-19x1 were valued as follows. In 
tliousonds of crowns (*4 crowns ^ £t sterling). 


IiUlwru from 

Exports to. 

19x0. 

t9tt 

1910. 

*9x1. 

*9,905 

30,709 

*4, *09 

*7,877 

*6,740 

*3.378 

*,874 

*,59* 

48,648 

50, *17 

*4,106 

**,1*8 

59 .*o 3 

75.376 

xo,76* 

**,693 

9,94s 

**,4*0 

3*,*** 

33 , *6* 

33,735 

35 . 4*9 

35 ,*** 

39 . 9*7 

***,376 

***, 4*7 

76,166 

74,955 

*,* 53 , 88 * 

x,a63,*o4 

[,odi ,483 

,038, ax8 

*0,044 

* 9,753 

*8,370 

* 5.479 

*14,038 

**9.739 

68,6*4 

*,xz6 

131,0** 

141,6*9 

**9.390 

***,13* 

**,*93 

* 4.747 

*6,004 

*3,966 

5 *, *63 

78 , *49 

xoa, 9*9 

** 3.974 

167, *x* 

*o9,**S 

90,999 

96.*99 

*1,8x7 

4*,6x* 

*7,304 

37,356 

84,73* 

85.366 

*04,85* 

11*, 096 

5*, 008 

60,350 

** 8,757 

1*6,461 

** 8,534 

■*9-448 

** 4,433 

ai6,a39i 

*36,9*0 

*89,760 

81,35* 

58,45* 

1 


The Principal Nations with whom the mer- 
chandise was exchanged in X910 and 19x1 were 
as follows (values In x^ooo crowns) 


Argentiha ... 
Australia ... 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria . . . 

I Egypt 

France .. .. 

I Germany.. 
Greece .. 

India 

Italy . 
Netherlands 
Rumania. . . 

Russia 

Servia 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

U.K 

U.S.A 


Principal Articles exchanged, 19X0-X9Z1 

AsTK'i.rti laroKTKn I 

Valu« (1.000 crownsi) * 9 *® * 9 * 


f^otton and Waste . ... 
Iron, Metals and Manufs 

Coal and Coke 

Seeds 

Machinery 

WfHd 

Hides and Skins . ... 
Coffee . .... 

Leather and Manufs. . . 

Cereals 

Minerals 

Silk and Waste 
Books and Journals 
Musical Instruments, &c 

Silk Manufs 

Tobacco and Manufs. 

Eggs 

Fat (G lease) 


Ahticus Kxiohtki) 
Value (1,000 dowritt) 


Tiinlier and Wood 

Sugar 

lion. Metals and Manufs. 
Eggs 

Coal and Coke 

Confections and Linens 

W<xk 1 Manufs 

I Hides and Skins 

Glass and Manufs 

Woollen Manufs 

Cotton Manufs 

Leatlier Manufs 

Paper and Manufs. 

Malt 

Silk and Manufs 

Chemicals 

Minerals 

Machinery 
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WEIGHTS, MEAStJEES AEB CUEEEKCY* 

Th« siandard coin of Austria-Hungary is the j English, or M^^£t sterling. Tbeifefru; tystem 
krone (kuroiut) or crown ol see heller s sod. { qf weighU and meacurcti is obligatory. 


attH l^erfrgobtna. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 




Populatioii. 

DlstiiuU (XLroise; and Caidtals. 

Area (In Enslieh Sq Miles) 

(Census of xS9S.) 

(Census of tfso.) 

(B) Banjaluka (Banjaluka) 

3.48* 

3*9.499 

403.817 

(B) Blhac (Bihie) 

s,i63 

«9*.897 

*»9.07* 

(ft) Mostar (Mostar) 

3.5*7 

**9.511 

367,038 

(B) Berajevo (Berajevo) 

(B) Travnik (Travnlk) 

3.»44 

3.904 

338,107 

340,088 

358.990 

388,061 

•84,561 

(B) Tuzla (Tuzla) 

3.44« 

4*5,496 

Total.. , 

19,760 1 

1,568,093 

,1,898,044 

33,758 

Military Garrison . .| 


**,944 


The Croato-Bervian population Includes 835,338 
Orth(Ki(>x Greek Church, 434,190 Catholics, 8x3,090 
Muhammadans, and 11,857 de^s- 
Gowermneat.— The adininibtratlon of Bosnia- 
Horzegovlna was handed ovei’ to the Austrcv 
Hungarian Monarchy by the I'reaty of Berlin 
(187S), and in 1906 the Kinperur-Kitig extended 
ills sovereignty over the provlnoes by auUigraph 
totter. The Bosnian Bureau is a department of 
the Common Kinaiuje Ministry at Vienna. 
Adminintrator^ Di. Leuu, Bitter von Bilinski 
(Vienua). 


Pre»nient o f the Diet, Vojlslav Sola. 
Vie^'PreHidente, Dr. 8 Basagid ; Dr. H Mandid 
I'he Diet of 93 members (73 elected and 30 
nominate(i) deals with home affairs, justice, 
finance and public w orks The local revenue was 
estimated at 79,109,475 crowns in 1911, the ex- 
penditure at 79,535,715 crowns 
Capital, Berajevo (Bosna-Serai), on tlie Bosna 
River. Population (1910') 51,87a Other towns 
are Mostur 16,385, Banjaluka 14,793, and Tuzla 
“.333- 


Cijp austnan (SPuipirr. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


PiovIiu’CN and Capit ils 


Lower Austria (Vienna) 

UptHjr Austria (Lins) 

Bohemia (Prague) 

Bukovina (Csernowlt*) 

Carinthia (Klagenfurt) 

Camiola (lAibach) 

Dalmatia (Zara) 

Galicia (Lemberg) 

Gone and Oradiska(a) (Goilzia) 

l8tria(a) - 

M(Mravla (Hrilim) 

Salsbarg (SaUburg) 

Bilesia (Troppau) 

Rtyria(Gpas) 

Trieste and District (a) (ITieste) 

Tyrol (Innsbruck) 

VcMmrlberg 


1 Miles) 1 

I- i 

(( 'ei (8 us uf 1900 ) 

(Census of 1910.) 

1 

i 7.658 

3 . 100,493 

810,346 

3,531,814 

' 4.6*8 

853,006 

i *0,065 

6,318,6^ 

6.769,548 

80^098 

4.033 


3.989 

396, *00 

3,845 

508,1x0 

5*5.995 

645,666 

4,956 

593.784 1 

30 , 3 *> 

1,1*7 

7,315,937 

» 3 *i 897 

8,035,675 

*60,7*1 

1 , 9*5 

345,050 

403,566 

8,583 

*,437,706 

*, 6 ss ,*71 


* 9»,763 

680,433 

014,737 

756,949 

8,66s 

1,396,494 

1.444,157 

37 

178.599 

** 9 , 5*0 

10,307 

« 5 *, 7 ** 

946,613 

» 49 , 4 o 8 * 

1.005 

** 9,*37 1 

115,88* 

06,150,706 

* 8 , 571,934 


NotaHal GOrs and Qrsdiaka, Uttia sod Trieste form the K ttit sa l s nd . or Oosstland, distriot. 
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Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1 

Emigrants. | 

TotaL 

Marriages. 

*909 

19*0 ..e. 

ipxx 

966,91 X 

965,393 
! 965,096 

94A,8ao 

689,9x3 

«» 7 , 77 x 

646, xsa 
6 m,046 

« 77 . 3 S 4 

138,867 

^,s67 

«® 5 ,So 5 

775,930 

740,9*3 

I 

•09,3x4 

8*3,670 

•*3.083 

•*4,970 


SaoM and Kelif loni. 


Races and Language!. 


Census 

1900. 

19x0 

9,173,000 

9,950,000 

5,933,000 

6,436,000 

4 , * 53,000 

4,968,000 

3,38a,ooo 

3,5x9,000 

x, 193,000 

x, 833,000 

7x1,000 

763,000 

787,000 

768,000 

831,000 

873,000 

10,000 

11,000 


OermanB 

Czechs 

Poles 

Ruthenians . 
Stovenes .. . . 
Serbians .. . 
Italians. ... 
Rumanians .... 
Magyar 


PHYSIOaRAPHY 

Jf<n<n<a»nji.— Nearly three-fourths of Austria 
is high ground above the 600 foot level, with 
three main mountain systems— the Alps, Car- 
i^hians and Bohemia- Moravian mountains 
^e Central Alps traverse the country, while the 
Eastern Alns lie entirely within its boundaries ; 
the Cantathians form a frontier with Hungary ; 
the B<^emia-Moravian mountains enclose these 
countries and link up the Austrian mountain 
system with the Mittelgebirge of Central Europe, 
The remaining fourth part is occupied by fertile 
plains, of which the largest is in Galicia. The 
capital is on the Danube-drained Wiener Becken. 

jRvwrs.— The Danube, Joined by the Inn, enters 
Austria from Bavaria at the gorge of Passau, 
about poo feet above the sea level, and flows for 
a34 miles through Austria, until reinforced by 
the March it enters Hungary at Pressbuig ; its 
other idBuents are the Irdun and Enns. The 
Dniester rises in Eastern Galicia, and after a 
course of 370 miles enters Russia at Chotin. The 
Vistula rises in Silesia, and forms the boundary 
of Rusaiah Poland as far as Sandomir (sso miles). 
The Oder has its source in Moravia, and after 55 
miles enters Prussia. The Elbe, after a winding 
course oi iflg miles in Bohemia, enters Saxony. 
The Adl^ (or Etch) rises in the mountains of 
Tirol, and has a course of 1^ miles in that 
province before separating Lombardy from 
Venetia, on its way to the Adriatic. The Izonzo 
(tS miles), which also flows into the Adriatic, 
flows enttroly through Qbrtz and Gradiska in the 


GOVERNMENT. 

Hie Government is that of a constituti<nial 
monarchy, the Sovereign bearing the title of 
Bmpesor, and the sucoeasion being hereditary 
(In the order of prtmogenituTe) In the male line 
of the Botne ot Hababnig-Lotiiring«i, and after 
the failure of the male, in the female line of that 
bouML (Ess Austiia-Hungary.) 


Roman Catholics... 
Greek Catholics ... 
Orthodox Greeks ... 
Evangelical— 

Lutheran 

Reformed 

Jews 


80,660,000 

3,137,000 

607.000 

363.000 
is9,ooo 

x,ss5,ooo 


as, 530, 000 
3,4X7,000 

666.000 

444.000 

X44.000 

1,3x4,000 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

Counoil of Ministers (Nov. 3, ipxiX 
Preside Ht qf the Covnctl, Graf Karl StUrgkh, P.C. 
Minister of Justvoe, Dr. Viktor R. von Hoclien- 
mburger, P.c 

Minuter qf Finance.Wennel'BiitteT vonZaleskl.P.O. 
Minuter of the Intei-urr, Dr. Karl Freiherr 
Heinold von Udynskl, P.C. 

Minister of Agriculture, Franz Zenker. 

Minister of Comirmree, 1 ^. Rudolf Schuster Edler 
V Bonnott, P.c. 

Minuter of Cults Public Instruction, Dr. Max 
Ritter Hussarek von Heinlein. 

Minister of Railways, Dr. Zdenko Freiherr von 
Forster. 

Minuter of Public Works, Gttokar Trnka. 
Minister of Defence, General der Infanterie 
Friedrich Freiherr Georgl, P C. 

Minuter without Portfolio, Ladislas von Dlngosz 
Ministers are entitled to the prefix Excel- 
lency ” during tenure of offlce, and are responsible 
for acts committed in the discharge of their 
functions. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Reichralh (Council of the Empire) consists 
of two houses, the Herrenhaus (House of Lords) 
and the Abgeordnetenhaus (House of Deputies). 

The Herrenhaus consists of the 15 Arehdukes 
of the Imperial family ; of 8s of the landed 
nobility, in whose families the dignity is heredi- 
tarv ; of 5 prlnce-archbishoM, 7 prince bishops, 
and 5 archbishops ; and of 158 members nomi- 
nated by the Emperor for life, for public service 
—a toUu of »7s members in xpxa. 

The Abgeordnetenhaus is composed of 5x6 
deputies, elected by universal manhood suffrage 

S 14 years) and by secret ballot. The maximum 
urationof the House of Deputies is six years, and 
Deputies receive so krone for each day’s attend- 
ance, and an allowance for travelling expenses. 

The Relclirath meets anonglly; bills must 
receive tiie assent of both houses and the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. 
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President of the Herrenhme, H.S.H. Prince A. 
Windiioh-aritz. 

Viee-Pruident^ H.S.H. Prince M. von FUrsten* | 
berg; H.8.H. Prince A. von &oh 5 nbaig- i 
Ha^net^eln. I 

Preeident of the Ahgeordnetenhaus, Dr. J. i 
Sylveeter. 

Viee-Presidente, E. Concl, Dr. L. German, Dr. 
K. Jukel, E. Pemerstorier, J. Pogacnik, J. 
Eomancziik, Dr. T. Zdanky. 

THE .TUDICATURE. 

The Courts of first instance are the 069 Bezirke- 
geriehte (District Courts) and the 75 Landes-und 
KreiegericMe (8uperior District Ck)urt8) with 
Oesehworenengerichte (Jury Courts) attached. 
Supervision of, and wpeais from, these courts 
are conducted in 9 Oberlandeegeriehte (Provin- 
cial Appeal (Jourts) at Vienna, Graz, lYieste. 
Innsbruck, Zara, Prague, Brunn, Cracow, and 
Lemberg, l^e Oberete Oei-ichle-uvd Kassati/tmhof 
(Supreme Court and Court of Cassation) at Vienna 
is the Supreme Court of the Empire. Cases of 
conflict between different authorities are decided 
by the Reichugerieht (Tribunal of the Empire) at 
Vienna. 

President of the Reichegerichi. Dr. J. linger 
PresiderU of the Ohente (reHchts-vnd Kasnatione- 

hof, Dr. J. Freiherr von Ruber. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

All the kingdoms and countries represented in 
the Austrian Reichrath possess self-government 
for matters not expressly resei'ved by the central 
government of the Empire. In addition, there 
are communal councils with executive com- 
mittees, the 'Council of the town of Trieste 
having the functions of a provincial diet, llie 
dieU meet annually ; are elected for six years, 
and consist of a single chamber, with an execu- 
tive council. The communal councils are elected 
for three years (except thtjse of Galicia for six 
years). 

FINANCE. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of Austria for 
the five years s9o8-x9xa are stated as follows, 
in thousands of crowns 


Year. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

X906 

a,3n,3B3 

s, 373.894 

X909 

s.i83,556 

s, 788.435 

X9X0 

•.*49.45fi 

0,691,499 

X9XX 

a, 8x8, 499 

0,8x8,316 

X91S 

•,9x6,990 

•,9x6,685 


DEBT. 

To the General Debt of Austria, contracted 
before the year xflfiy, the kingdom of Hungary 
coutributes over jCs, 500,000 annually (60,619,340 
crowns in xoxs), Tor amortisation and interest. 
Tills General Debt stood on Dec. 3X, xgxx, as 
follows (in crowns) 

General Debt. 

Consolidated Debt 

Bearing Interest S.x3o,sa9,xQ6 

Bearing^no Interest ... se, 6 oo,s 06 
Floating Debt 

Bearing Interest 

Bearing no Interest ... s 33 i 7 dB 

Rentes:— 

Bearing Interest 


The Special Debt of Austria stood as follows on 
Dec. 31, xgxx (in crowns) 

General Debt 
Consolidated Debt 

Bearing Interest 6,646,914,540 

Bearing no Interest ... ^>3j8o,x97 

Floating Debt 

Bearing Interest 35o>333*56i 

Total 7, o6x ,608.3x3 

'Phe Cost of the General and Special Debt 
appeared in the xois Budget for 479,8x4,109 
crowns (exclusive of the Hungarian contribution 
to the cost, etc , of the General Debt). 

EDUCATION. 

I Primary education is free and compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 (in 6 countries is 
or tj) and about 96 per cent, of the attendances 
is secured The schools are maintained by local 
taxation almost exclusively. Seoon^ry educa- 
tion is contmlled by the central government, 
including the private schools. Gymnasia with 
j an 8 year course and Realschulen (7 year course) 

I prepare for the Universities and teclmical high 
I schools, the attendance being, xpxx-xs, 
(Gymnasia, 105, ooa, Realschulen, 49,065). ^pils 
attaining a prescribed standard qualify for 
military service as one year volunteers. Special 
high schools are 6 (t agricultural, a mining, s 
veterinary, x “ Exportakaderoie ”), 41 himer 
industrial schools for the most part maintained 
by the State, and numerous technical institutes, 
commercial, art, music and industrial schools, 
llie eight Univernttes (and the seven technical 
high schools) are maintained by the State, as 
follows (the number of students, winter xgxx-xs, 
l)elng shown in brackets)— Cracow (3,404), Cter- 
nowitz (Z.SS9), Graz (s.iap), Innsbruck (1,307), 


nowitz (X.SS9), Graz (s.isp), Innsbrucl 
Lemberg (5,X77), Prague, German.(z,965), Prague, 
Bohemian (4,1x4) and Vienna (10,097 ). 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture and Live Stock.— Agriculture is 
the most important Industry of the inhabitants, 
and more than one-balf of the people are 
occupied therein. Of the total area al)out 94 per 
cent, is productive, *6 per cent, being arable 
land and 04 per cent pastures and meadows, 
and 3s per cent, woodlands (see below). The 
arable land produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, potatoes, sugar beet, turnip and miscel- 
laneous crops, but wheat ana maize have also to 
be imported from Hungary. The gardens produce 
a variety of fruit and the vineyards produce 
excellent wine The meadows and pastures 
support horses, cattle, sheep, etc., in increasing 
quantity, as revealed by the census returns m 

.*90 X9OO 19X0 

Horses x,548,x97 x, 7x6, 488 x,8<m,848 

Mules and Asses 57,9SS 66,647 TiAog 

Cattle 8,643,936 9,5xx,x7o 9,x6^oo9 

Goats x,oM,te X, 0x9,664 x,s56,778 

Sheep 3,xi6,787 s,6bx,os 6 a,4^,xox 

6,430,080 

Beehives 900,640 996,139 x,oa9,x89 

Forestry is couducted on scientific principles 
and the periodic denudations are met by 
systematic afforestation. Oak, pine, beech, ash, 
elm, etc., form a valuable source of wealth. 

Mines and Jfinsrols.— In addition to gedd and 
silver, and Iron, copper, lead and tin ores in 
profusion, there are rich deposits of coal and 
petroleum. While the salt mines of the Car- 
pathians are the ririieet in the wcnrld, the mines 


» 7 »»»»» 3 gS 
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of Wieliczka, in Oalieui, and of Salakammennit, 


in Upper Austria, are the niOBt famous. The 
principal values of minerals won in 1909 and 
19x0 were as follows (in crowns) — 

Mineitds Value in Crowns 

X909 19x0 

Gold 485,000 580,393 

Silver 3, >56, 000 4,3£o.oaz 

Pit Coil , . . 141,350,000 139.437,987 

Bjow^aCoal 1^,700,000 136,1x6,^7 

Iron 117,100,000 ISO, >33, 559 

Salt 46,750,000 45,065081 

Zinc 5,960,000 6,640,618 

Lt‘ad 4,680,000 5,6 io,so6 

Quicksilver 3,170,000 3,423,455 

(jraphite . . 1.600.000 1,388,050 

Copper 1,450,000 0,0x8,073 


Mineral Spnngg — Austria is famous f<»c. its 
medicinal waters, notaidy the alkaline sprinjrs 
t»f <;arl8l>ad,Marienbad, Franzeiislwid, (liesshuhel, 
Bilin, and Gastein, where are the most frequented 
watering-places in the woiM Much of the 
water is exported for sale all over the unnerse 
Manufactures — Aliout 8,000,000 are dependent 
on the various inilustrial establishments, ami 
Austria is abundantly e<iuipped for industrial 
activity on account of Its riel mess in raw materials, 
while its rivers offer Iwth power and tianspoit 
In addition to the Iron and steel industiies, 
textiles and glass (particularly in Bohemia), 
leather, fuinituie and woodwoik, biewiiig ami 
distilling, chemicals, piintingaiid stationery, and 
toliacco trades aie of great Importance 
Fisheries —'the sea ffsheiies of the Adiiatic 
coast (alKjut 1,000 miles) employ alamt *0,000 
persims, the value of flsli landed being almut 
9,000,000 crowns The met and lake tlsheiies 
are also important industnes, espcciullv in 
Bohemia. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways,— \n 1910 *3,000 kilometres (14,300 
miles) of railway were open and working, of 
which 11,000 were owned or worked by the State, 
and 3,300 owned and worked by companies. 
*40,000,000 passengers and 170,000,000 tot s of 
merchandise wei*e carried in loxo, the receipts 
liemg 960,000,000 crowns and the working 
exi^nscs 7*0,000,000 crowns. 

lit rets and Canale —lu 19x0 the length of 
navigable rivers and canals exceeded 4,000 miles 
foi vessels and rafts, ^ mi being navi able 
for steamers, which ply to the numl^r of alaut 
340 on the Danube and Ell>e 

Poets and Telegraphs — There were 9,655 JKist 
offices in Austria (19x1), the Icttei-s nimheiing 
999,000,000, post cards 595,000,000 a’ d news- 
jiapei-s, Ac , 300,000,000 Ihero were 7,0^ tele- 
giaph offices with 47,076 kilonietics of line and 
*37,847 kilometres of wire ; *0,500,000 desiiatches 
were leceivcd and sent in 1909 Telephones are 
in full opeiation and are extensively used 
Sluppuig —In 19x0 the mermntile maiine of 
Austiia consistecl of 360 .steamei's of 368,000 tons, 
and 15,114 sailing vessels of 47,000 tons in 1900 
16*, 11* vessels (*3,104,650 tons) entered auu 
x 6*,907 vessels (*3,11*, ^8* tons) cleaied at Aus- 
tiian ports, ovei 90 per cent being under the 
Arstiian flag. 

TOWNS. 


Capital 

—Vienna, on 

the Danube. 

Popiila- 

tlon, X910, i 

1,031,498 



'Frioste 

161,653 

Pola 

. 58,081 

Pi ague 

•»3.74l 

Linz 

67,8x7 

Lemberg 

*06,1X3 

Iteichenbcrg. 

36,350 

dm/ 

x 5*.78» 

Przemysl 

54,078 

Kiakaii 

. 151,886 

1 Laibach . . 

4*,7»7 

Bi linn 

>*5*737 

1 Budweis 

• 44.538 

C/cnioMit/ 

87,1*8 

Kolomea . 

4*, 676 

PiKeii 

80.343 



Urijr Hingliom of ?t?Hnjjarp. 

(Kagyarorsz^). 

.\REA AND POPULATION. 


Pu]iulnlit>n 





Am *!1 iEukIihIi 






Mq Mil. H) 







CensuH uf 1900 

CeiiMiiH of 1910 

Kingdom of Hungary (Buda-Pest) 


108,977 

16,838, *55 

*8,264,533 

Croatia and Slavonia (Agram) 


16,418 

*,4*6,304 

*,6*1,954 



Total 

>*5,395 

*9,»54,559 

*0,886,487 

IN('UEASE OF THE PEOPLE ! 

Year. 

Iiu letuic 


DwrtfiiM* 


Marriafrea. 






Births 

Deathii 

Emigrunta 

1 Total 

1 


*907 

755,653 

533*400 

■09, *74 

742,574 

* 01 , 43 * 

1908 

771,1*6 

53**366 

45,061 

5, 6,4*7 

188,648 

*909 

79**354 

54**757 

**8,734 

67**49* 

>78,885 

19x0 

758,4.67 

5 o 6,*86 

1*9,60* 

635*888 

*79,5*0 

19x1 

73**767 

5*4.496 

64,057 

588.553 

*93,48* ' 
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RACES AND RELIGIONS. 

Bungsrlati to the official language of the kingdom, except in Croatia and SlaT>Qia, where 
Croatian ii apoken. The races and religions, as enumerated in the census returns of xpso aad zfso, 
are as follows ■ 

Ontu«. Ceiuug. 

Bares Religions 

1900 1910 1900 ^ S^in. 

Hungarians I 8,744,000 zo, 050, 575 Roman C^tholicM 9>9Z9«9>3 10,888,3^ 

Roumanians 8,799,000 4,949,034 Greek Catholics 1,854,143 4,045.445 

Germans I 4,135,000 *>037,435 Orthodox Greeks 4,815,7x3 4,986,874 

Slovaks I 4,040,000 z, 9 ^i^o Evangelical — 

Croatians ' 1,684,000 1,833,164 Lutheran . .. .. 1,488,944 1,340,195 

Servians 1,049,000 x, 1^,471 iU^formed . . . 4,441,144 4,641,501 

Ruthenians ' 449.000 47*>5o7 -lews ... 851,378 93*, 406 

PROVINCES ((’OMITATS) AND CAPITALS 


CoMiTAT (’amtai. (Jomitat 

Abaup'rorna . Kassa Hont 

Alsd-reh^r .. Nagvenyed. Hunya^l 

Arad Arad .fitoz-NHgYkuii- 

Arva Alsdkuliin S/oiiiok 

B4os-Bodrog ... ZondK»i. Kls Kukulh* 

Baranya P6es 

Bars Aranyosmardt K<»lo78 

Bdk^s Gynla KoniHroni 

Hereg Heregsuisi. KiaKHd-S/ouhu 

Besstercie- LIpGS . 

Navzdcl . lies/tcrcze 

Bihar Nagy-Vjiiad. MAramaroH . 

Borsf)(i Miskolc/.. 

Brassd Hrassd MaroH.l'oida 

CsaiiAd . ... Makd 

Cslk Csiksiereda. Moson 

OsongrAd . . .S/.**ge<l Nagy Kukulld 

Es*terg»)m .. Esztcrgom Ndgrati 

Fejdr . . . Szdkcsfohdrvai 

Fogaras . . Fogaraa Nyitra 

Gbrabr and Pest Pills-Solt- 

Kls-Uont .. . Rlniaszonihat KIsKmi 

GyAr Gyor PozKony 

llajdii . Debrec/cn. SAr<*8 

HArorris/dk . . Sepsis/ent* 8<»inogv 

gydrg) .s<(pn>n 

Heves .... Eger. 'S/Abolca 

PIIYSIOGHAPIIY. 

Hungary is a great lowland, encircled h> the 
Carnatnians and the AIjm, and (K^cupying the 
basin of the Danube from the goige of Pozsony 
to the “Iron Oates” of Orsova The easUu’ii 
portion is knetwn as Tramotfrania (KirAlyha- 
gdntdl, or Land l)eyond the Forests ; the 
German name being Siebenbiirgen, from tl»e 
seven castles of the Htixon invaders of tlie 
eight oentnryX and lies in the angle formed 
by tlio Carpathians and the Trans>lvanian 
I Alps. (Yoatta and Slariniia, which form au 
annexe of the Hungarian ciown, extend east- 
wards ft'oin the Adriatic tt> the eonttueuee of 
the Have (their Houthern boundary for many 
miles) with the I)anul>e. 

Jiiimrs and Lake* — I'he Danube (Duna) enters 
Hungary from a gorge In the Little Carpathians 
WiMt of Pozouy and tlows eastward to a point 
about x8 miles north of tlie capital, and from 
that point southwards (through Buda-Pest) to 
its oonflitcnce with the Drave (DrAva) ; thence 
eastward!, until reinforced hy the 'riant it is 
met at Sfimonv by the Have (HsAva) and flows 
in a niUe-me stream between Hungary and 


<‘AriTAl. <’ 0 MITaT {'APfTAI,. 

IpolysAg. H/atmar . HxatniAr- 

Ddva N6meti. 

Szehen Nagy8zel>en. 

Szolnok Hzepes . LAcse. 

DicHiiszcnt- S/ilagy . . Zilah. 

niAium Hzolttok- 

Kolozsvar. Dohoka l^s. 

Komarom. Ternes . Temesvar. 

liUgos Tolna . . HzekszArd. 

Liptdszent- I'orda-Granyos.. Torda. 

imklds Torontal .. Nagybecs- 

Maiamaios- kerek 

sziget. Tren«*s(^n . 'JTenesdn 

Muros- I'urAcz . Turdezszent- 

\ j'lsarhcly mdrton 

. Magyardvar Udvarhely . . Rzdkely- 

SegesvH! udvarhe'y 

Ralassag>ai- Tgoesa . Nagyszollds. 

nmi I’ng rngvAr. 

Nvitia Vas . Szomlwthelj. 

Ves/puMi) . Ves/prdni 

IhidapcHt. Zala Zalaegerszeg. 

P«>/soii> Zeinplcn ... Hdtoraljadj- 

Eperjes hely 

KapoMv.tr //il^om .. . Resztereze- 

><»proii hdnya 

NjiregybAza. I 

I Servia to the Inm Gate on the Wallachia 
(Rumaidan) iKUimlar). The Danube is navigable 
thioughout its course in Hungary and is 
the great highaav and the outlet into the 
Black vSea. Its tributaries, the Save and DraVe, 
are also navigable to the base of the Alps in the 
wests The 'i'iaza, which divides Hungary almost 
eipially into a western and eastern portion, 
flows in a winding hut navigable course south- 
want C»f the iu>ithen» triiiutaries the March 
' (with the Leitha in the south) divides Hungary 
from Austria In the triangle formed by the 
i;tamul)e and the Drave are I^e Balaton, over 
flftv miles long, and FertO Tava, partially dry 
anu cultivated. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution is based on the Pragmatic 
Hanction of 1^3 and on the fundamental law of 
1867, and is that of a Constitutional Monarchy 
hereditary in the male line by primogeniture of 
the Habsburg-Lorraine dyuasty. and after tlie 
extinction of Uie male, in the female line of tli^ 
house. The soveretom (ApcMtoH Kiraly or 
Apostolic Ring) to also Emperor of Austite 
(tea Austro-Hungarian Mmmrohy). 



Arntro-Hungarim Monarchy — Hungary. 


THB SXSCUTIVB. 

The Bxecntive power of the Central Govern- 
roent reposes in a Council of Ministers, respon- 
sible to the Legialature 

Oonnoil of Kiniaters (Nov. 191a). 

PreHdent of Oie Council ofMinictern and Ministfr 
of the interior. Dr. Ladislas Luki^cs, Fnvy 
C^nncillor. 

Miniet^ of Finance, Ih*. Johann Tele?zky 
Mmieter of National Defence, Feldinamclml- 
leutnant Samuel , Baron Hazai ,^ivy t'ounoillor 
Mini$*er a latere. The President {ad interiin\ 
Mminter of ln*ti'uchon and Reliifton, tXnint John 
Zlehy, Irivy Councillor 

Mmider of Juettee, Dr, Francis Szekely, Piivj 
Councillor. 

Mtnieter of Commeree, Ladislas von Beothv 
Minieter of AarUntUnre, Count AdalUert Serenyi, 
Privy Councillor. 

Vt niftier for Crofttfo and Slavotua, 
Joei^Hkvioh, Privy Ctmucilloi. 

THE LEGISLATl RE 

The Hnuirarmn Parliament (Oi87HKjr>nk's) con- 
sists at a House of Magnates (Kdreiidihu/) an<i a 
House of Representatives (K^i)Vi8el6hAz). The 
ffouee of Ma^natee consisted (in the Session of 
S9xi-ta) of 15 Archdukes. 50 Ecclesiastical Digid- 
tarles, the xa Bannerets, 5 official meml)erb, 

3 Delegates from Cn)atla-81avonia, the Governor 
of Flume, aao hereditary nobles and 60 life 
memliers appointed by the sovereign or elected 
by the House— a total of 375. The llouee ot 
Jlejireimitatweti oonsists of 453 inemliers, of whom 
413 are elected by an electoral college in Hungary 
and 40 by the Diet of Croatia-Blavonia. Parlia- 
ment meets annually, and has a maximum dura- 
tion of five years Meniliers of tbe House of 
Representatives receive an allowance of 4,800 
crowns per annum, with a further 1.600 crowns 
for house rent. 

/‘remdejit of the fjotnte of Magnaten, Baron H 
Jdslka, Privy Councillor 
Vice-Prestdenh, Dr A VavnK, Pi ivy I’oun 
cillor ; Ck>unt Bartholomew Hzi'cb^nyi 
President of the Utniee of IlepreM utaluetf, Count 
Stephen Tisza, Privy (’ouncilh»r 
]^ice-Preetdentg, A. Jankovlch and P. Beothy. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Courts of first instance are the 76 County 
C/Ourts (Tdrv6nysz6kek), and 458 District Courts 
(JArAsbirdsAgok), controlled and supervised by 
the xa KlrAIyi TAblAk (Royal Tables). There is a 
Supreme Court (KirAlyl Kuria) of Hungary at 
Budapest and one (the Septemviral Table) of 
Croatia-Slavonia at ZAgrAb (Agram) 

President of Royal Supream Court, Dr. A 
Gunther, ravy Councillor. 

President of Supreme Court of Croatia -Slavonva , 
(Septemviral Table), Dr. Alejiander Rakodczay, 
Rivy CkWDCillor. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Hungary. — Tbe (bounties and Communes 
possess Oowcils (composed of elected representa- 
tives and largest "tAxiiayers in eaual strength) 
with a doraUoD of tix yean, and an executive 
committee. 

Croatia agd Slavonia areautonomous for home 
affairs, educattcQ and justice. The provincial 
Disi meets at t^s capital, EAgrAb (Agram), 
and oonsists of 9* mamben (eleotod for five 


yeais) who choose the 40 represeptatlyes fbr the 
Lower House of the Kingdom Of Bhngai^ The 
Provincial Executive, consisting of the Mmwae (or 
Lord Lieutenant) and Ministers of the Interior, 
Educationand R^lgton, and Justice, isresponsibia 
u> the Provincial Diet, and to the PrMident xA 
the Council of i^e Kit^om of Hungary. 

Bantts of Croatia-^vonia, SdwaM CuvaJ, 
Privy Couuoillcn'. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Fdumtum is compulsory and free, 
and is maintained by local taxation. Ihere are 
numerous Infant Schools with nursing staffs for 
^ to 6 years, with Jjower Elementary Schools 6 to 
xa years (and Repetition courses xa to 15); Higher 
Elementary Schools, with 3 year course for boys 
(a for girls), and City High Schools, with a 6 year 
tourse for Iwiys (4 for girls) The average atten- 
dance is over 78 per cent. Secondarj/ S^ols are 
either State maintained or aided, and prepare 
with an 8 year course for the universities and 
B(idapc8t Polytechnic There ore Universities 
at Budapest and KolozsvAr in Hungary, and at 
ZagrAb (Agram) in Croatia-Slavonia. 


The Revenue and Expenditure of Hungary for 
the five years X907-X9XX, are stated as follows in 
tliousands of crowns (a4 t rown8=^x sterling) 


Ordinary Extraordinary 


*37o»4S4 
x,409,3sx 
x,45a,xa9 
x,543,xoa 
>.537. «7o 


Ordinary ! Invcaiments 1 oi^mlwy 


>907 s>so9.73> 97.0®® 9a.07® 

X90B . I 1,3x9.539 soo,39o 9®.3>® 
X909 .... I x,39».557 *99.9*® x«9,09x 

19x0. .. 1,4*8,777 149,445 333.445 

Z91X • . . j x,49a,ao4 138,708 4i>SsS 

DEBT. 

The Special Debtf of Hungary is stated as 
follows foi 1909 and xgto (in crowns). 


Description >909. 

Consolidated Debt . 3.834, 939, < 

Terminable Annui- 
ties . ... x,a48,3xa,< 

Treasury Bonds ...... 35,ooo,( 

Miscellaneous 193, 1x5, < 

Arrears 957.5»7*< 


3.834.939.000 4.083,87a, 000 

x,a48,3xa,ooo 1,018,776,000 
35,ooo,ooA 35»oo9>ooo 
xga,SMS,ooo 194,460,000 
9S7.5 «7»«»o 8S7d»8,ooo 

6.067.893.000 6,080,306,000 


► Providoral ^urcM 
t The AuKtro'Uuugarian IConaroby ha* no Cornrioa 
Jk'bt. but in the enaniditure of the Rfinidom ot Hun. 
gavy the ium of crowns Is set aside am jwUy 

lu a (Nwtflbutlon to the forvioe of the weueral 1)4 bt of 
Ausfrht, oentractod before (Mr, 
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PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 1 . OOMMITNICATIONS. 


llie fertile toil of Hungary and it« magnificent 
forests provide employment for nearly 70 per 
cent, of the entire population, only 15 pei cent. 
I>eing engaged In the various industries. 

Aaricultunt and Line Stock.— l!\\e agricultural 
holdings are stated to number about 3,000,000, 
of which x,soo,ooo were less than 7 acres, and 
1,400,000 under 130 acres each. All the great 
plains produce ^ain of excellent tonality, the 
returns for xpxs (Including Cmatia and Slavonia) 
giving 63,403, 97s hectolitres of wheat, 17,493,803 
of rye, 83,030,631 of barley, 30,333.904 ‘^f oats, 
and 33,^, 3^ of inaixe Tlie five 8U>ck in 
X911 fiicrudea 1,331, 481 horses 7,319 iii cattle, 
8.348,104 sheep, 7.580,446 Tdgs, and 4^,981 goats . 
the beehives uuinbored 607,986 in Hungary 
proper alone. 

Ftmatry. — The mountainous regions which 
envelop Hungary, the western basin of the 
Danube, and the Imsins of the Drave and Save, 
are covered with forests which contain oak, 
l>eech, pine, and other valuable tices, which 
enable Hungary to export tinjber and forest 
products (to the value of nearly ;C3|'5o®»®®o 
1911). The total area of the foiesU in 1911 was 
8,883,04a hectares. 

Mtneralu. - Lignite, iron and (oal a-e won, in 
addition to g<.)ld and silver, s(»inc 80,000 persons 
l>eing employed in the mining and smelting in- 
' dustrles Halt is also largely produced 
j 3 /anWtf(tr<«res.— Weaving, mct/il, stone, gltu$s, 

I wood, nrewing and tobacco indUHliies employ 
most of the industrial p<»pnlation, but inannfat- 
lures are of small importance (ompared with 
agricultuie { 

Fittfienett - Inland Fisheries are of the greatest 1 
importance to a Catholic countiy, owing to the 
limited coastal area of ('roatla I’lic rivei Tis/n | 
(Theiss) is slated to be “one puit fish to two 
parts watci.” 1 


RaUwaye , — The total length of lines open and 
working in 19x1 was 13,033 miles, of which 10,94a 
were owned and workeoTor lea^ and worked, 
by the State. 

Rivers and Canals.— Over 3,000 miles of rivers 
and canals are available for transport and s,ooc 
miles are navigable for steamers. The Ferenez 
and Ferenez Jdzsef Canals link the Tisza with the 
Danube, the Siirvlz and Kapos Canals leAd from 
the western plains to the Danube, and the 4a 
and fierzava Canals from the south-eastern 
plains to the Tisza. 

Posts and Telearaphs — There were 6,331 post 
offices in Hungary in r9xi, carrying 4ao,i6x,ooo 
letters, 166,068,000 post cards, and 3^,980,000 
newspapers, dre The 4,765 telegraph otttces sent 
and received 11,673.000 messages over the 15,918 
miles of lines (93.031 miles of wire). The tele- 
phone service is in active operation 

Shijpijiq —Tilt* sea-going merciantile marine 
amouiitionlv to some 130,000 tons. The chief 
port is Fiumc on the Adriatic coast of Croatia. 

TOWN.S 

Capital.— B udapest, on the Danulie. Pc)i)u- 
lation (1910', 880,371 Twenty towns have over 
40,000, 15 exceed 30,000, and 17 exceed 10,030 
liihahltauts. Uhe 10 which exceed 40,000 are 
(19x0) — 

Budapest . .. 880,371 H()dmez<'). 

Hzeged 1x8,318 VAsikihely . 61.445 

Hzabadka . . 94,610 Kolozsvar . 60,808 


Dehreczen .... 91,719 I'jpesi S 5 .S 97 

Z^iiih 79.038 Miskolez .. . 51.459 

Po/so!i> . ... 78,113 Pecs ... . 49,foi 

TemesMU 7*. 555 Finme 49.806 

Kecskeme't . 66,834 j Cydr . ... 44,300 

Na4:\-Varad 64.169 I Kussa 44>>ii 

Aiad . 63,166 B<^k(^s(‘sal»a . ...41,399 

I Brassd* 41 >056 


Pmvlnces and Cai)itals 


Antwerp (Antw'erp) 
Tlralmnt (Hruasols) ... . 
Flanders, Kast (Clhcnt) .. 
Flanders, West (Bruges) . 

Hainaut (Mens) 

Li^ (Libge) 

Limbourg (Hassclt) 

Luxemburg (Arlon) 

Namur (Namur) 


Belgium. 

(Belgique.) 


AKKA AND roPl LATK IX. 


! Aiea } 

Populatkm. 

1 (English .Sq Miles), j 

('ensus of 1900 

j Census of 19x0. 

1.003 

819,159 

968,677 

1.207 

1,-63.535 

^469,677 


805.23(5 

20,335 

1.248 

1,029,971 

874 D 35 

I. 4 J 7 

1,142,954 

1,232.867 

1,] 17 

826, 1 75 

888,341 

93 * 

240,796 

275.691 

i 1,705 

219,210 ' 

231,215 

1 ^. 4*4 

346.512 1 

362,846 

j *L 370 

6,693,548 

7,423.784 


Sexes m 1910 • Males, 3,680,790 ; Females, 


3,742,994. 


Total . 


Belgium, 


InerMM of tho Pooplo. 


Year 

Increase. j 

Decrease 

Marriages. 

Births 

Immigrants. 

j Total. 

Deaths. 

1 Emicrants. 

1 Total. 

1906 

V W »775 

3738* 

« 3*.*57 

*•7.388 

3«.«58 

j 160,846 

58,388 

*907 

1^,138 

38.9a* 

“ 4.059 

**5.347 

3 *. 3 So 

i *47.8 w 

58,^ 

xfjpk 

*83,834 

38, 

aax 989 

187,964 

3*.»94 

*54*58 

S 7.£84 

X909 

*78.43* 

39.488 

8x5,919 

**7.57* 

35. *90 

158,761 

S 7.**8 

19x0 

*78.4*3 

44.950 

**1,383 

xxa,8a6 

S .854 

151,680 

53.778 


languagM and Beligiont. 

French and Flemish are the joint otticial languages. Nearly uU the inhahitauts are Boman 
Catholics. 


Languages. 

ivensus xgoo 

Onsus 1910 

1 KelitOonH 

C'ensus 1900 

CtinsiiB X910 

French only 

•.574.805 


Roman Gatholies .... 

6,718,4x5 


Flemish „ 

8,8x8,005 


,, Catliolic t'lergy 

5,43* 

*3'P 

German „ 

*8,3x4 


„ ,, Monks 

8,837 


French and Flemish .... 

801,587 


„ ,, Nuns 

3*.8S 


French and German ... 

86,447 

II 

Evangelicals . .. i 



Flemish and German 

► 7,838 

A 

Anglicans , , / 

*7.900 

3 

pt 

French, Flemish and (iei man 

41,889 


Jews . . 

13.800 



PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Frontiers , — Hclcinm has a frontier of 831 miles, and m hoimded on the north and nortlv- 
east by the Netherlands (268 miles), on tho south bj Fran<’o (381 miles), on the east by 
Rhenish Prussia (60 miles) and the Grand Diichv ot Luxemburg (80 miles), with a low, 
unbroken seaboard (North boa) of 42 miles. The “ polders ” near the coast, which are 
protected bv dikes against floods, cover an area of 193 gijuare miles. 

Itehef . — ^he Meuse (Maas) and its tributary the Sambre divide the country into two 
distinct regions, that of the north and w’est being generally a low fertile jilain, while tho 
forest-covered table-land of the Ardennes in the south and east has for the most part a poor 
soil. The highest hill (Baraque Michel) rises to a height of 2,230 feet, but the mean 
elevation of the country does not exceed 536 feet. 

lixvtrs , — The principal n\er is the Meuse (Mans), w^ith its tributary the Sambre, which 
flow from France to the Netherlands, and are naiigablc streams throughout their course in 
Iklj^iiim. The Ourthe is also a tributary from the frontier of Luxemburg and is partly 
navigable. The nver of the wetterii plains is the Schelde (Kscaut), with small irilmtaries 
in the Lys and Kujiel. These waterways have an auxiliary network of canals for the 
purposes of transport. 

IJarhours . — The principal harbour and commercial entrepdt is Antwerp, a strongly f<<r<ified 
city on the Schelde. Other harbours on the western coast are Osteud, Nieuport, Hlaukeu- 
berg and Zeebrugge. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Belgium, the country of the ancient Belgae, and known as Flanders and Brabant in the 
“ Countries,” was joined to the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 1815, an arrangement 
which w'as upset by the Revolution of 1830. On Oct. 14, 1830, a National Congress pro- 
claimed its independence, and on June 4, 1831, Prince Leopold of Saxe-(k)burg was chosen 
! Hereditary King. 

Beigning SoTereign. 

Hie Majesty Albert Leopold Clement Marie Meinrad, King of tiil Belgians, Duke 
of Saxony, Prince of Saxc-Coburg and Gotha, horn at Brussels, April 8, 1875, son of Prince 
Philippe, Count of Flanders (bom March 24, 1837, died at Brussels Nov. 17, 1905) ; 
svcceeMd bis uncle, King Leopold If., Dec. 23, 1909; married at Munich, Oct. 2, 1900, 
Elizabeth, Duchess in Bavana (bom July 25, 1876). Their Majesties have issue : — 

(1) H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of l^rabant, bom at Brussels, Nov. 3, 1901. 

(2) H.R.H. Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, bom at Brussels, Oct. 10, 1903. 

(3) H.R.H. Princess Marv Jos(^, bom. at Ostend, Ang. 4, 1906. 


THE EXBCUllVK. 

There h a Council of Ministers r^ponsible to 
tlie Le^dslatureand consisting of the following 
Gotinoil ef Ministers (Jurly 13, i9tz). 
Prf^Hdent of the CnumU and MinUter of Itait- 
ivaus, Po«tH and Telegraphs, Baron de Broque- 
vilie 

Minister of Justice, If. CarUm de Wiart 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, J, Davignon. 
Minister of the Interior, Paul Berryer 
Minister of Science and Arts, Paul Poullet. 
Minister 0/ Finance, M. Levlc. 

Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, A. 
van de Vyvere 

Minutei of Jndustrg and Labour. Arutand 
Uu)K)rt. 

Minister of War, Ooiiernl Michel. 

M mister of the Colonu’s, .1, fienkin. 

THE LEdlHLATllRE 

Hu* Senate, elected for 8 years, conHlHis of zso 
inoni’xjiw, of whom sy are elected by the Pio* 
vinuial Councils and 03 by the people The 
t'hnniher of Jte/nesentn fires oonslstH of 186 niein- 
bors (1 for each 40 000 of the inhabitants), elected 
by the people. 'J'he electoral law of 1894 Intro- 
duced universal male suffrage at the age of >5, 
with pluial voting iijt to 3 vo e» by property and 
educational qualillcatlon. Proportional repre 
Mentation was tiecurci by «n Act of >900 The 
united constituencies numbered i.yaz.yss voters 
in i9ix-x9ia, with a total 0/ 1.^3.513 votes 
Failure to vote is pnnisbablo bylaw, h’luniuial 
measures must originatt' in the lowei House 
I'he hegislature meets annually In Novcmbei 
The Senate {xgti-tgxgi) contains 70 Catholics, 35 
Liberals, and xs Socialists ; the Chamber (x9xx- 
S9S5I, <mo-balf of whom retiie in X9X3, couMists 
of lox ('athollcB, 44 Lll>erHls, 39 Moclalists, aJid s 
Christian Hemoerais 

President 0/ the Senate, Comte Goblet d’Alvlella 
Vice-Presidents, Baron de Favereau J/KIrstde 
Iloodenl>cke. 

President of the Chamber, M Cooreinaii. 

Wee Presidents, N. Nerinex , M. Harmiguie 
THE .ICniCATrilE. 

There are Magistrates' Courts of First Instam e 
in each of the Cantons (saa), a6 Histrict Courts, 
and Criminal Assise Courts, with three Courts 
of Appeal at Brussels, Ghent, and Liijge There 
is a Court of Cassation at Brussels. 

First Presuient, Court of Cassation, M ftehevveu. 
Presidents of Apfieal Cull rts, }{, O F .louvenenu 
(RriMSels); O. E. Verlwke (Ghent), A. E 
Buys (Li^ge) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
In each of the 9 Provinces, and m ear 1 of the 
a, 609 Communes, there is an elected Council 
These Provincial and Communal (\>unell8 are 
elected for 8 years (one half retiring every 4 
years), and meet annually. The Councils elect a 
delegation to form a small Executive Committee 
for ndmluistratlve purixjses 
DEFENCE. 

The Army is recruited by enlistments and by 
yearly calls at the rate of one eon per fautly in 
order to till up the defloienoy of the number of 
these enlistments. The meu evaUed up ougitt to 
perform their military service personally, fkig- 
vice in the active oi my ts for | years with tni^al 
training of 13-04 months end aubseqtUBQt 
tmiuhUf*, in huf or two }*erlods of 4. 4 dr | 
weeks et most, in second, third. giA twth 
ytert, tod g y^ars in the reeem. The ¥e^ 


Belgium. 

Establishment was, in sen, 3,74s officers and 
le to med, including a Gendarmerie of ya officers 

atm 3445 men. The sum of appeared 

in the Budget for 19x0 on military account 
Rail- Military Governors of the fortresses of 

Antwerp, Lidge, and Namur. The neutrality of 
^ Belgium is guaranteed by Austria, Enssla, 
Prussia, and the United Kingdom by the Treaiy 
• of London (Nov. 15, 1831 ). 

lliere Is no jyavf/. • 

EDUCATION. 

Primarif education is compulsory and free, 
'f. A. schools bedng mamtamed by communal taxation 
with piovincial ami state giants, in addition, 
itand many schools are under e<'clegia8tical contitd— 
Roman Catholic predominating. Secondary edu- 
cation is conducted in z3« ^tate High Schools (34 
for girls), and numerous private institutions. 
Sjiecial schools, communal and private, abound, 
f ZJK> music and fine art schools are a s|>ecial feature, 
p,f,. the Brussels Co'nsermtotre ^music) being justly 
i'he fttinmiM , there aie 33 Roysl Athenseums. There 
iiein- ‘^fate ITfiioersities at Ghent and Lidge, and 
‘(^ed (aiiversities at Brussels and Louvain, 

iitro- FINANCE, 

f *S The Revenue and Expenditure of Belgium for 
and the five years xMT-xpxa is stated as follows in 
)pre francs (as'ss = sterling) 


1907 

1908 
X909 
X9to 
xgix 
sgi » 

6x7,808,000 

616.986.000 

645.107.000 

687 4«7.>3* 
858 . 7 *S>ooe 
7 ® 3 . 88 a ,575 

1,466,000 

8a9,ooo 

1, 05a, 000 
5 , 7 a 4 ,aa 3 

\cai. 

Exj^emlituro 


Urdiuar\ 

Extraordinary 

X907 

6x5, a^, 000 

15a, 536, 000 

1908 

6x3.oax,ooo 

*57.430.000 

X909 

634.456.000 

*5*. 747.000 

S910 

67 *, 954 .x 4 fi 

658,165,000 

156,503,101 

19x1 

— 

xpxs 

703.454,550 

“ 


DEBT 

The Debt was raised almost entirely for public 
w'orke and has been expended molnfy on repro- 
ductive services The totals in x^xx and x9xa 
(Jan, x) were as follows, In tranes 

1 Jan x. 19U Jan i. i^xa. 


Netherlands Debt «| 9 t^, 63 a ax 9 , 959 , 83 e 

3j 3-W.J»8Wi3»5i*A»,38J 

3^^ Military Debt ! 

ToUl Debt !3>r9»4®|Wa.734T3H»®af 


The cost of (he Debt was tsamm in 

ijto 1 rnimm ^ «tii iww^ws.9i4is» 

xn I9xa 



Beilffiurh, 


3PE0DUCTI0N AK© IKDtJSTRY. 
AgrictUture and ForeHry.^^Ot the 9,«77 ,oqo 
acres, ^300,000 are under cultivation, 1, *90, 000 
are nnaer forest, 4s&ooo are fallow or uiicul* 
tlvated, and 1,198,000 are marshes, rivers and 
canals, roads, etc. The principal crops are 
wh^t, odts, barley, rye, potatoes, beet, flax, 
tobacco and hops, and although great quantities 
of cereals are produced, wheat, maize and barley 
are largely imported About 500,000 persous are 
employed in a^culture. Tlie At re Stock in 1900 
included «(^aa9 horses, 1,865,833 cattle, anu 
1,116,500 pl^ llte total value of the Forest 
I^lucts exceeds 00,000,000 francs autiiially 
Minerals — There are two great coaltieldit (150 
mines working) along the valle>8 of the Meuse 
and Sambre, the attnual output being about 
•4,000,000 English tuna Iron is also obtained in 
large quantiues in Luxemburg, and the steel 
industry (ingots and rails) is of great importance. 
The principal iron towns are Liege, Seraing, 
Namur, Cliaileroi and Mons, There are also 
>.780 stone quarries. The miiieial springs of 
Spa are still famous. AlK^ut 450,000 persons are 
engaged in the mining and metallic industries 
Juantifaefurrs. — Belgium is essentially a manu- 
facturing couutr}’. ^me 750,000 persons are 
employ^ in the various indiis^ies, the chief of 
which is linen weaving, particularly in (iihent, 
Aalst, Touniey, C^^urtrai, Rousselaire, ami 
Bruges. The celebiated Brussels carpets are 
made at Tourney, (’otton manufactures centre 
at Ghent, lace at Brussels, Mechlin and Bruges, 
and textiles at Verviers. 
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YmaS. 

Imports. 

Exports, |l\n'Ulatioh j 

IS ;;; 

X909 . 

X910 

j X 9 XX .. 

francs, 

3,773, 

3 . 3 * 7 , 43*1838 
37 « 4 , 3 » 8 ,ift 3 

4 ,B 64 , 96 o, 69 a 

4,508,47 *, 957 

bancs 

8,84^1*4,797 

*,506.443,668 
*1809, 7 * 3, *73 
3,407,488,380 
3,580,349.637 

7 >x 68 , 8 x 6 j 
7 , * 39 . 37 * 1 

7 , 3 * 0,681 1 

7 . 4 * 3 , 7«4 1 

7,490,4** i 


The exchange of trade was principally with I 
the following eoiiiitiies in X910 and 19x1 in j 
millions of francs — | 


(^onntry 

j fmiK.rtsfrom 

j Exiwrts 


Z910. 

xgis 

zgia 

Z9»z. 

Argentina . . .. 

*78 j 

878 

xa8 

84 

Australia 

8 X 0 

* 9 * 

88 

a8 

Brazil . 

3 * 

38 

59 

53 

Chile .. 

63 

8x 

15 

81 

l^hlna 

a6 

*5 

44 

49 

Congt> 

79 

S8 

*3 

*7 

Franco 

747 

738 

869 

895 

Germany 

578 

608 

88x 

959 

India 

188 

a68 

3 * 

35 

Italy 

38 

4 * 

7 * 

87 

Jujian. . 

*9 

30 

*5 

ax 

Netherlands . . . 

*93 

•98 

3*8 

35 * 

Norway 

35 

3 * 

*3 

x6 

Rumania 

805 

•45 

*7 

*4 

Uiissia 

384 

3x8 

87 

87 

.Spain . . 

48 

54 

39 

48 

Turkey .. 

ax 

ax 

35 

39 

IK.. 

5*7 

438 

4*9 

478 

USA 

• 3 * 

' _ 34 *„. 

>*7 



COMMl^NUATIONS. 


EXTERNAL TRADE, 

In addition to a large transit trade there is 
a rapidijjr increasing special exchange of 
merchandfse between Belgium and the other 
nations of the world. The transit exports and 
1 Imports were valued at s,a87,aoo,ooo francs in 
1910, and Hc s, #98,900, 000 in coix The following 
table shows the growth of tne upeaal trade of 
Belgium since 1831. 


Special Trade of Belgium, X831-X9XX. 


YriH 

Imports. 

Exports 

Population 


Inuios. 

fraticM 


1831 ... 

89.988,587 

98.555 , *74 

4,089,553 

x84i . 

* 10 , 089.933 

154,138,707 

4,138,38* 

x85x . 

818,065,070 

800 , 1 * 9,686 

4 , 473 .» 8 x 

x86x ... 

556,789.1*0 1 

^.8x3.455 

888,659,079 

1,308,670,1x4 

1 4 , 7 «»,* 5 S 

;SI ;; 

*,■78.977,418 

1,619,878,055 

5,113,660 

5.585,848 

1891 ... 

*. 799 » 8 i 4 .««* 

*.>• 19,033**97 

8,136,444 

Z90X ... 

8 , 880 , 99 x, 6 a 6 

x, 8 a 8 , 83 X ,784 

8 , 799.999 

x^ ... 

3,454,017,157 

*.793.840,187 

7,838,688 


Radwayx and Hoadu ~ln tgxx there were 
4.«3 kiloineties of railway (exclusive of 3,87s 
kilometres of branch and piivate lines oiien, 
and 74a not yet open or under coustructlon), 
while theic were 9,757 kilometres of public 
roads The gross receiids from 8tute railways 
in X909 weie >81,500000 francs, the working 
expenses being 190,550,000 fiaiics , the passengers 
carried nnmbeied 160,000,000 'I'he piivato lines 
amount to less than one-teiith of the total mileage. 

Ihvertt a nd (Janals —'Vht navigable livers and 
canals have a total lengUi of 1,978 kilometres 
and aie very gieatly used. The Meuse and 
Saiubic traverse the coalfields, and the Scheldt is 
the waterway of tlic western agi icultural district. 

and Telegraph* —In 19x0 there were 
1,500 post offices carrying 030,000,000 letters, 
113,000,000 post cards, and 390,000,000 news- 
papeis, etc The x,6oo tclegiaph offices dealt 
with x8, 000 000 despatdies over their 7,975 
kilometres of line (44,067 kilometres of wire), 
ITiere is also a Mai coni insrallatioii. Telephones 
(sS5,s6s kllometies of line in X91X) are highly 
eflR'ient and greatly used. 


Cl.ASSIFICATION OF SPECIAL TRADE, X9XO-X9XX. 


1 

iHroBTCU. 

ExnjHTrn 

Z 9 Z 0 . 

Z 9 Z 1 . 

zgzo. 

xgzz. 

Lire Animals 

food and Drink 

Raw Material and Part Maim- i 

Ctetnres f 

llanufactdfes 

3old and BalRon 

Total 

Inmcs. 

». 3 <S. 93 S >909 

limncs. 

54 ,* 90 , 3 *o 

1.109,339.798 

», 43 *, 37 «. 53 * 

7 » 8 ,og «,787 

195.488^ 

francs. 

1,650,6x9,6x6 

*.* 59433.003 
78, *35.103 

frsacs. 

4 s.o 8 a, 8 Q 5 

453 . 939 . 9*7 

*. 739445 dl *7 

x,^,i 74 ^ 

44,507,100 


4 . 9 a 847 *. 9 B 7 

3 , 4 ef« 4 i 6.380 

i 

ifJgCTl 
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Pbjmcipal Articlks Iifi>ORTSD AXD SXPOBTXP, 1911 (values in francs), ooo omitted. 


iMroftTt. 1 

Kxpoim. 

AiHcIm. 

19x0. 

X9XX. 

Articles 

X9X0 

S9XX. 

Wool 

4*9,360 

3 **, 5 ** 


366,907 

348.744 



Wheat 

4 * 5 , 57 * 

446, *64 

Caoutchouc 

** 7 , 0*4 

95,334 

Miscellaneous Mineials.. .. 

183,879 

*96.5*4 

Wheat 

1*6,507 

*•3,378 

Raw Caoutchouc 

x6x,8i5 

xx6,3X9 

Linens 

***,*37 

*09,437 

Raw Hides 

*39, *96 

*56,4** 

Railway Carriages 

** 4 . 4 S* 


Flax 






Coal 

*<^^654 

xxs,76o 

Zinc 

91,660 

***^334 

(JlottOII 

97,495 

* 70 , 5*1 

Hides 

9 *, 44 * 

104,608 






8x^678 

TlmlHjr 

£’, 9 S« 

8x,9** 

Wrought Iron and Steel .. 

7 », 9*5 

80, 8m 

Liusecd 

76,537 

94.4x3 

Other Iron and Steel 

69,9s* 

7* ,8*8 

(joffee 

63,49* 

7 *, 54 o 

Mlscei lari eons minerals ... 

59**96 j 

64.88s 

Nitrate of Soda 

56,^ 

76,0*8 

75,459 

Colours and Dyes 

co.su 

18.4x0 

Barley 

55 , 9*7 
5*, 608 

Linseed 

53,358 

63,59s 

Oil Coke 

55 , * 5 * 

Cotton Tissue 

5**983 

5 *, 9*0 

Pgiron 

46,579 

44 , 7*4 

Machinery .. . . 

4 *, 538 

48,709 

Chemicaln 

44,346 

4*.970 

Hois B 

40 , 44 * 

38,0*5 

Colza Heed 

43,9a* 

33,^ 

Woollen Yarn, etc 

1 38,5*7 

38,^ 

Petroleum 

I 4 c>,a 6 a 

3B,xax 

('hemicals .. 

! 38,*8i 

37 , 3*7 

Machinery 

j 39 , « 5 * 

39,647 

Glass 

j 38,396 

38,839 


Shippina.—Mmt of the luaritimc trade of 
BelBlun> » carried on in foudi^ii )>ottoinH, the 
mercantile marine coiisiKtinc only (19x1) of xox 
vessels (x66,4jm> tons), in addition to 466 fishing 
lioats. In xQii, 9,147 foreign vesseis (13,838,4*9 
tons) entered at lielglan ports. 


lOWNM. 

OAPlTAli, Kmssels (Bruxelles) Population, 
3* Dec., 19x0, x 9 S, 63 o (with suhurhs 780,347). 


Tow>« 

Antwerp 3*0,650 

Liege 175.000 

(JIhent 165,000 

Malines 60,000 

Bruges 54,000 

Borgerhant , . 50,000 

Vervlers 47>ooo 

Heraing 43**50 

Ostemi 43,000 

Louvain 4*, 000 

Totimal 38,000 

(./ourtrai 36,000 

A lost 34,500 


T<» wk « 

8t Nicolas. .. 34,000 

Namur 3*, 000 

Berchem 3x,ooo 

8iihl'rhm or BHVRrKui 

Bchaetbeck , . 85,000 

Ixelles 80,000 

MolenlKH'k .... 73,000 
8t. (lilies . 66,000 

Auderleeht. . 65,000 

l^iekeu 35,000 

St Josse 33,000 

Etterln^ek .... 3*, 000 


WEKIUTB, MEASURES AND CURRENCY'. 

The Metric System 0/ Weights atui Mrairt($'e» 
is in general use, the “SysWfme Usuel ” being 
olisolete. The Motketary Unit Is the franc of 
xoo centimes; ms'mm francs = £x sterling. 


THE OOLOKT OF THE OOHQO. 

(Oonfo Beige.) 

Area and PoptUat%on . — The territory of the 
Congo includes the right bank of the Ck>ngo river 
fmm Manyauga to the sea, and 16 miles of eea- 
ooast north of the estuary ; tlie left bank from 
Nokl (80 miles from the sea) ; and thenceforth 
both banks. The total area amounts to 800,000 
sq. miles, with a native population estimated at 
UG^ more than xs,ooe,eoo. The total European 
popnlaUmi (Jan., 19x0) was 3,309. of whom 304 
were British, 40 Americans, 183 Italians, 167 
Portuguese, aoy Swedes, 64 Qemiaus, and s.gal 
L ■ »— 


Belgians. A terrible disease, called " Sleeping 
SickncHS,’* for which no remedy has yet l>eeu dis- 
covered, has of late years made increasing 
ravages upon the native population, and threa- 
tens to de|K)pulate large districts (especially in 
the lA>wer Congo) of a coimtry In other respects 
capable of supporting with ease a large popula- 
tion. However, the disease seems to have 
attained Its highest point of severity, and in 
several districts is decreasing. 

Government.— hy law of Oct. 18, looB, the In- 
dependent State of the Congo (founoed in x88* 
by the late King Leopold ll ) was annexed by 
i^lgiuni, and its administration is non carried 
out by a Odouial Council of 14 mem Iters, over 
which the Minister for the Colonies presides. 

Trade and i'Ynanoe.-- There are undoubtedly 
many fertile tracts, more especially along Uie 
livers ; hut Itarren mountain-land shuts out the 
cxiast from the more productive interior. The 
exports consist mainly of rubber (three-fifths of 
whole), paJm-kemels, palm-oil. Ivory and a few 
minor articles. The coffee plant and cotton 
pow wild, and coffee, cocoa, and tobaoou have 
(teen planted with succeM. Iron, copper, and 
other minerals have been found. Revenue (S906X 
;^i,s7B,aoo ; expenditure, ^x, wx,oso ; imports 
(X9X0), i^x, 4 ^ 8 ^ : exports ^9x^ ;iC*, 6^000. 

CY>mmur»u)attons.----The river is navigable (for 
x5,ooo kilometres) for large vessels from its mouth 
at Banana to Matadi (95milesX where the Euro- 
pean steamers discharge and recharge their 
cargo ; but between that place and Leopoldville, 
00 Stanley Fool, there occur rapids and falls 
which have been avoided by a railroad 040 miles 
in length. There is also a second line, 60-centi- 
in^tre gunge, from Boma to the Mayumbe 
couotiy. Ilie Great Lakes Ridlway hat a line 
from Stanl^rville to Ponthienrille, x^ kik>- 
metrea, and another line from Kinder to Kon- 
gok), 3S5 kUometrsa (total length ol rmilwim 
open in xgsx, kBometreek A line of tele- 
graph is open to CoquilhatYilie. Thme istete- 
graphio oommunioation with Snrope(tatal length 
of tmegraph linea in xfxx, a,aoo kilometresX 




Belgium — Bhutan — BoUina, 


Towm#.— The capital ia Boina(pop. 3,^), other 
towns being Matadi (4,000), Banana, Elizabetli- 
yille and I«opoldville. 

I^oofxl ^('minurtra(M>n.- There is a Governor- 
General at Boma with six Vice - Governors 
General, nnd a General Directorate of five 
departments. For local administrative purposes 
the colony is divided into the following twelve 
districts (cipitals in brackets) 

Lower Congo (Boma). 

Middle Conm (LeopoldvilleX 
Lake Leopold II. (Inongo). 

Equator (Coquilhatville). 

Bangala (Anvers). 

Ubangi (Llbengo) 

Uele (Niangara) 

Aniwimi (Basoko) 

Stanleyville (Stanleyville). 


loS 


I Katanga (KainbooeX 

Ka^al (Lusambo). 

I Kwango (Popokabaka). 

Governor General {tiwna)^ Banm Wahis. 

Tics do., MM. F. Fuchs, A Lautonuois van 
Bode, L. P. Ghislain, £. M. Henri. 
Vxce-(iovernor» General of Katanga, MM. E. 
Wangerm^e, J. P. Malfeyt. 

DIRBCTOIKS GliNliRALB. 

Jmtiee (Botna), M. V. Denyn ; {b'luabethxHlle) 
M deJan. 

Fina 7 }ee (Bmna), M. J. Jtoskam ; (Katanga) M. 
A. Leboutte. 

CoiMnerce and Industry, MM. V. A. P. Ernst, 
A. C. A de Bauw. 

Agriculture, M Dioussie 

p'ttMxe Worke (.Botna), M. van Acker ; (Katanga) 
M. G. Itten. 


Bhutan. 

Bhutan ia a native state in the south-eastern Himalayas, between 26^ 42^-2B® N. latitude 
and 89^-92*^ E. longitude, and is bounded on the north and east b^' Tibet, and on the south 
and west by British India. 

Area and Population . — The total areA is estimated at 20,000 English square miles, with 
a population variously stated at 200,00010400,000 persons, mainly Buddhists, and consisting 
of an idle pnestlv class and struggling cultivators. 

G’ocemwcn/. —Fropi the middle ages until 1907 the country was under the dual govern- 
ment of a Dhunn Raja (a spiritual chief) and a l>eb Raja (a temporal sovereign). In 1907 
tliis dual government came to an end and the Tongsa Pelop (the chief councillor and virtual 
ruler) was chosen hereditary Raja. Raj i of Bhutan, Sir I’gycu Wangchuk, k.cm.k. The 
liaja of Bhutan has a salute of 15 guns in British India, and receives from the Indian 
government an allowance fixed in 1910 at £6,(367 per annum. 

Foreign Relations.— la 1863, owing to outrages on British subjects, nortions of Bhutan 
were annexed to British India, an allowance being paid annually bv the Indian (iovernment 
as compensation. By a treaty in 1910 this allowance was fixed (as above stated), and 
Bhutan agreed to l>e guided 111 its external relations bv the advice of the British, who 
undertook not to interfere in its internal affairs. There is no British Resident. 

Trade and Pioducts . — The chief productions are rice, millet, mai/.e and silk ; rough cloth 
is manufactured, and jionies are extenshely bred. The external trade is maiulv southwards 
w'ith British India, and is stated to amount to some £20,000 per aimum. The internal 
revenue (including British subsidv) is about £1^^000 f>er annum. 

Touns. — The chief towns are P(’\akiia and Tassisidon (tJic winter and summer capitals) 
situatefl on a tributary of the Bramaputra river ; other centres are Paro, (Jhiraugaud Tongsa, 
and Tasbgoug, where there is a large inonasten*’^ of Buddhist priests. 


Bolivia. 

(Republioa B^Uviania.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Departments 


Chuquisaca (Sucre) 

Coebabainha (('oebabamba; 

El Beni (Trinidad) 

U Paz (U Paz) 

Oruro (Oruro) 

Potosi (Potosi) 

Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz) 

Tarija (Tarija) 

Territories (Riberalla) 

foUl 


Area (English 
Si|. Miles) 

26,410 

23 » 32 I 
102,080 

53 » 7^2 

18,973 

48,903 

141,660 

33.027 

119,362 


Estimated 
Population spiz. 

250.000 

420.000 

40.000 

550.000 

120.000 

380.000 

260.000 

130.000 

50.000 


2 , 200,000 





io6 ^Upia, 

Of the total population about one- 4 ialf are Indiana and 500,000 of mixed Spaniah-lndu^ 
Spaniah-Negro or Nemro-Indian descent. The recogniaeu religiop ia Koman Catholic, birt 
other religiona are tolemted. From April ii, 1912, the only legal niarrim ia Vy dirU 
contract iMfere a notary, or (in the provinces) bisfore the Corrtffidor. The official l^uguage 
and the language of the towns la Spanish; Quichua ia the language of the ludl«D 
agrioulturiata. Immigration is beginning to receive encouragement. 

PHYSIOGEAPHY. 

Jtelief . — Bolivia alopea eastwards from the Andes, which form the western boundary with 
Peru, and occupy the greater fiortion of the south and west of the republic. The Bolivian 
|>ortion of the Andes platfiau has an elevation of some 11,000 feet, rising to nearly 22,000 feet 
in the peaks of IDimani and Sorata. The plateau is covered with grassland known as 
jmndM; the lower 8lo|)e« form the agricultural valU ; the lowest are the forest region or 
yungm. In the north and cast are plains, that of the south-east being a portion of the 
( 7 Aaco of Argentina 

Jixver^ <ind Xoiri*. — The w’aters rising in the eastem slopes of the Andes are divided 
into a northern and southern system by a lofty plateau in Chuquisaca. Those of the north 
form the rivers (irande-Mamord and Beni, which join tlie (iunpore (from the eastern 
frontier) to form the Madeira, a tributary of the Amazon in Brazil. Tho'^e of the south 
form the upper waters of the Pilcomavo, which is a main tributary of the Paraguay river. 
The western boundary crosses Lake Titicaca (nearly 13,000 feet above sea level), which is 
joined by the river iJesaguadero to a chain of salt lakes in the Pampa Aullagas further south. 

BOUNDARIES 

Bolivia exUuids lietween 82^-23^ S. lat. and 57° 3 ^*' 73 ^ W. longitude in the we^t centre 
of S<»uth America. It has no seaboard and is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on 
the west hy Peru and (>hile, and on the south by Argentina and Paraguay. The boundaries 
have been settled l>y treaties with its territorial neighbours. 

UOVEItNMENT. LOCAL ( 30 VEBNMBNT. 

The government Is that of a domocratio Bo- the 8 JJtpartinrntg Is administered hy 

* incKilflcation (dated Oct *8, ^ Prefect, under whom are suli-prefeots, corre- 
x^) of the fuiidaiiienta) laji of Aug 6, i8a5, jjidores and aUuildea The larger municipalities 
at which da^* Bdivta (jeolared its Independence ^^^0 governed by councils, the smaller by boards 
of Hpftin. I he KciMihlle was previously <\mi- or appointed agents The Territorie* are ad- 
prised in the Hpanisli \ ioe-Royalty of Affo*/ miiiutercd by a national delegation of two. 
and derives its present name fn^m its liberator, ^ 

ainion Bolivar. T^vvn-vri? 

The Ex4cutiv€ is entrusted to a President J-iisrKiNUjfi 

(elected for 4 years hy direct popular vote and Ity a law of Jan 1907 service in the Army 
ineligible for re-elw:tlon), aided by two Vice- (inllltlu) is universal and eonipulsoiy between the 
Pi-esldeuts, and a Oahlnet of 6 inomlxu-s. ages of ao and 50 S«.i \lce in the Active Militia 

Tbs Easoutivs. i* for 5 years (1* months’ prelinimary training), 

Pr««ident of the JHeyxdtbc, 1909-19x3, Dr Kliudoro 5 yeais in tlie Reserve, 5 y»re In the Kxtra- 

Villazon. aetaniheti office Aug 6, xooo. ordinary Reserve, and zo y^rs in the leiritorial 


Villazon, atotvnmi office Aug 6, 1009. 

Firet Viee- President, Dr Mac. PinlllR, 

Seoond V 7 oc-/Ysir«/wat, Dr J M JHaracho. 

The Oablnet (September, t9ia). 

Minuter of Foreign Affaire, Dr. Juan M Saracho. 
Minuter of the Intei'ior, Dr. Claudio Plnilla 1 
Minuter of Finance, Dr. Alfredo Asoanuur 
MiniHterofJuetieeand /ndt/^fry.Dr.floiacIo Rios. 
Minietrr of Educaixon anti AgncuUurt, Dr. 
(’ailos Calvo, 

Minuter of M'crr and Colonization, Dr. Juan Maria 
^lles. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 


Guard Tlie Peace Eetabluhment is (Sept x, 
xoxi) about 350 officers and 4,000 others, inclusive 
of actachmeiita on frontiei and In provincial 
towns and tlie cavalry patrols of the Gran Chaco. 
The If'br Eetabluhinent is stated to be about 
90,000. 

EDUCATION. 

Primarif education is free and nominally com- 
pulsory, but is couttned to the municipalities, 
who arc the oontruilmg authorities ; less Uian 
50,000 pupils are enrolls. Secondary education 
reaches only aliout 1,500 pupils , for higher 


CongreM consists of the ^uate and Chamlwr education there are university collq^es, special 
of Deputies. Ihe of x6 nienilioi's, s fixmi gchools and technical Institutes. 


each prt>vlncc, is elected by direct vote for 6 
years, oiie-Uilrd retiring every a years. The 
Chamber of Tievutuu, of 75 members, is electetl 
by direct vot.e for 4 years, one-half retiring every 


hy direct vot.e for 4 years, one-half retiring every (* boltm 
a years. Congress meet s annually on Augturt* 8th, Bterl ing). 
for 80 to 90 days. Year 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There it a Supreme Court at the capital, wtUi xgoe 

7 judges Appointed by Congress for ip years, 1908 

and 8 district courts at the provincial capitals. X909 
There are oourta of first instance at every caaton xpxo 
and vlce-oanton. X9X1 


(x bofieiono = x*. y^d. or 14*50 boHetanoe ^£s 


ReTeauc. 

S3.i5e<oop 

tS« 937 . 5 oe 

x3,9Qo,ooo 

»3.54».ooo 

13,450,000 


KTixuuIiture. 

(boheieam). 

>8,8X0,000 

X3»8^.ooo 

X7,|js8,ooo 


Bolivia, 
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DEBT. 

The Public Debt on June 30, xpxa, stood as 
follows 

sterling. Boiunanoe. 

SterUng Loan of 1908, 

Sterling Loan of 1910, 

Internal Debt ... 3,154,640 

jfloating Debt ... 7,043,400 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agric^ture . — About 500,000 (one-fourth of the 
population) live by agriculture and pastoral pur- 
suits^ the total area under cultivation being 
about 5,000,000 acres mainly on tlie middle slopes 
of the Andes {voile) in the west, and exclusive of 
the pufU^ or grass-clad plateaus, of the higher 
region. The soil of the voile is exti'emely fertile, 
and produces rice, barley, oats, maize, wheat, 
coca, cacao, and potatoes. The pufias provide 
excellent gi^ng for large herds of llama, vicuna, 
and alpaca, and cinchona bark is produced from 
the trees in that region. The fcuest-clad plains 
and the lowest slopes of the Andes produce 
rubber, cotton, indigo, tropical fruits, and medi- 
cinal herbs. 

Rubber is now the most important agricultural 
industry, the exports in 19x0 amounting to 
3,«M tons, valued at ^a, mo, 000. 

Mxnerali,—’rhe mineral productions aie very 
valualile, tin being the principal proiluct of the 
mines, the exports in 19x0 being valued at 
960,000 ; and the siher mines of Potosi are 
regarded as inexhaustible ; g<jld, partly dug 
and partly washed, is obtained on the Eastern 
Cordillera of the Andes, and cuppei, had, 
antimony, wolfram, bismuth, salt, and sulphur 
are also found. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The following figures represent the value in 
bohvianoe of the external trade for the five years, 

1907-X9XX . — 

Year. Exports. Imports 

» 9»7 So. 33 *. 5 is 37 . 8 ^ 5*3 

1908 47,x7a,8xa 40,751, a6a 

1909 48.878.837 37 .«o ».438 

19x0 73,831, sax 46,013,517 

X9XX 8a,63x,7ix 58,371,409 

The imports from the principal countries are 
stated as follows for 1909 and 19x0 in bolwiaiwM .— 


Country. | 

lniiH.rt« from. 

! 

Argentimu 

1909. 

1910. 

x, 691, 000 

— 

Bei^um 

Chile 

x,siH,ooo 

3,3x0,000 

3 . 537.500 

France 

1,480,000 

1,083,300 

Germany 

S,3sx,ooo 

8,347.500 

Italy 

9 » 4 .eoo 


Peru 

a*534»ooo 

5,900,000 

United Kingdom ... 

7,894,000 

x 6,3 is,soo 

United States 

10,874,000 

"■* 


The value of the principal exports in 1910 are 
stated as follows in oolivtanoe 


Value. 

Articles j 

1910 1971, 


Tin 1 38,000,000 

Caoutchmic a8, 000, 000 

Silver 5,000,000 

hisnuith a, 000, 000 

Coppti X, 750, 000 


The princii)jil imports are iron, machinery, and 
haidware, cottons, silk, woollens and clothing, 
cattle and provisions. 

communications. 

—There wore about 650 miles of 
trunk lines of railway in (►peiation in 19x0. 
There is direct railway ccmimunlcation with La 
Pazfrom Antofagasta ((’bile), and branch lines are 
under construction from Oruru to Cochabamba ; 
from La Paz to Aiita and to Puerto Pando ; and 
from Oinuiui to Piino, in Peru. (Communication 
with Peru is effected by rail to Oiiaqul and 
thence by steamer across Lake Titieaca to the 
railway at Puno A line Is under conatnictioii 
from San Antonio (Brazil) to Villa Bella in 
Bolivia, 65 miles are in operation and xm left 
to complete, when it will connect with the 
steamers on the rivers Beni, Mumoi’6, and other 
trfbutaiics A line fioiii Buenos Aires to Bolivia 
Is complete to Quaica. 

PvetH ami Telegraphn —-In X9XS there were axa 
post ofTices dealing with over 7,000,000 postal 
imckets In the same year 900,000 messages 
were despatched and received by the 174 tele- 
graph offices over the 3,000 miles of line. 

Shipfnug —Bolivia has no coasts, and the ship- 
ping on the Lake Titicaca and the rivers is imrtly 
owned by the government and partly private. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Sucre, in Cliuouisaca, situated about 
10,000 feet above sea level, named after a victo- 
rious general in the War of Independence of 
18x4. Population, 04, 00a The great trading 
centra and seat of government is La Paz, popu- 
lation 80,000. Other towns are Ckichabamba 
(s8,ooo), Potosi (s5,ooo), Oruru (as, 000), Santa 
Cruz (sz,ooo), and Tarija (9,000). 

WEIGH’TS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of WsigHs and Measures is 
prescribed by law, but some oi the old Spanish 
standards are still employed in praotloe (see 
Peru). 

The Unit of Currency is the boliviano of xoo 
centavos, worth Mg’mi. or xs’5 botinanos s= £s 
sterling. 
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(Estftdoa UnidM 4o BnudL) 
Ani:A AND POPULATION. 


States and Capitals. 


Federal District 

Acrd (Nova York ?) 

Ala^oas (Maceio) 

Amazonas (Mandoa) 

Wahia (Bohin) 

Ceara (Oard) 

£apirito Santo (Vu toria) 

Goyaz (Goyaz) 

Maranhfto (Sao Lui/.) 

Matto Grosso (Coynhd' 

Minas Geraes (Hello Horizonte) 

Pard (Pard) 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

Parand (Curityba) 

Pemambueo (Pernambuco) 

Piaub\^ (Therezina) 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictheio\) 

I Rio (jraiide do NorU* (Natal) 

I Rio Grande do Sul (P(*rto Ale;- re) . .. 

I Santa Catharina (Florianopol is) 

I Sao Paulo (Sao I^aulo) 

Serjfipe (Aracaju) 


Area 

(Englisit Sq. Miles). 

Estimated 
Population (ipxoX 

470 

900,000 

73,720 

1 70,000 

10,230 

8to,ooo 

714,000 

380,000 

216,000 

2,300,000 

61,750 

800,000 

17,000 

300,000 

266,000 

290,000 

131,000 

550,000 

580,000 

140,000 

231,000 

4,(xo,ooo 

482,500 

600,000 

21,600 

500,000 

67,500 

420 ,CXX> 

38,600 

1,500,000 

92,(>00 

400,000 

16,800 

1,000,000 

20,000 

280,000 

109,000 

1 , 500, 000 

4 S.OOO 

50,000 

96, 500 

4,<xx>,ooo 

9,600 

500,000 

3,298,870 

21, 580,000 


Inoreasa of tbo People. 

There are no statistics of Births, Deaths or Marriages. The Census of 1890 showed 
14,333,915 prsoiis thatof 1900 showed 17,318,91c, sud an estimate for 1910 gives 21,580,000. 
Of the total number about 1,000,000 are aild " ludiuus. 


XthBOfraphy. 


There are 5 distinct elements in the population; 
(a) the Portuguese settlers, (6) the aboriginal 
Indians, (c) imported African negro slaves, ((f) 
mixed descendants of these three races, and 
(e) Eurojpau immigrants of all nationalities, 
principally Italians, Portuguese and Spanish, 
jlie descendants of the Portuguese settlers are 
the true Brazilians, the aburiidnal Indians are 
now mainly tribes in the forests and plains of 
tbe Interior. The slaves were freed between 
ityi-sSat, their importation having ceased in 
SI55. The modern trend of Teutonic immigration 
Is towards the southern states, particularly Rio 
Grande do Sul. The official language of Brazil is 
Portuguese. 

Immigratioflu 

The total numi^r of Immigrants, s8ae>i9so, is 
stated to be 1,831,186, of whom 1,034,871 were 


Italians, 733.647 Portuguese, 340,070 Spaniards, 
xo5,3»i (ieriuans, 68,^ Ausiio- Hungarians. 
68,4^ Kussians, ox, 51s French, 19,006 Turks ana 
Arar»8, xa,9U Britiw and Irish, and 006,430 were 
unelassidedr llie figures for certain periods are 


given below 




Years 

Immifnmts 

Tsars. 

Immimrants. 

S88S-X889 

...307.688 

X9crr.... 

^. 7*7 

1890-1894... 

...603.033 

1908.... 

94.695 

*«95-«899 

.340.106 

1909... 

S. 4»6 

1900-1904...... 

...178,096 

19x0.... 

«.S 64 

1905-1909 

.347.806 

19x1 .. 



Religion. 

Almost all the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
the Prutestants, etc., numbering less than ajMoo. 
By the Constitution of Feb. 04, 1891, Church 
and State wvre separated, civil marriages only 
were made valid, and education was secuJatisea. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundariff. — Brazil, the most extensive State of South America, discovered in 1500 by 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, PortajiTucse navigator, is lioundedon the north by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Guiana, and Venezuela ; on the west by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina ; 
on the south by Uruguay ; and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean ; and extends between 
lat. 4° 22* N. and 33° 45' 8. and long. 34° 40' and 73^ 15' \V., being a, 600 miles from north 
to south, and 2,500 from west to east ; with a coast fin^ on the Atlantic of 3,700 miles. 

Relief . — The northern States of Amazones and Para and the central State of Matto 
Grosso (which together constitute more than one-half of Brazil) are mainly w'ide, low-lying, 
forest-clad plains. The eastern and southern States are traversed by succe-ssive mountain 
ranm interspersed with fertile vallevs. In the extreme south, towards the interior, the 
land rises by gentle gradations to the height of 2,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. The 
principal ranges are the Sena di> Matn lu Sao Paulo; the Jsena do Mautetfueira (Itntiai- 
assu, 9,000 feet), and the Sena do K^pinhai^o (Itacolumi, 6,000 feet), in the south-east of 
Minas Geracs ; the Serra do Paraoan^ between Govaz and Minas Geraes, the Serra do» 
which divide Espirito Santo from Minas Geraes ; and the Serra du iiurgaeiay 
Branca^ and Arartjte which, envelop Piauhi . 

Riverx . — Brazil is unequalled for the number and extent of its rivers. The Amazon, the 
largest nver in the world, has tributaries which are themselves great riv'ers, and flow's from 
rhe Peruvian Andes to the Atlantic, with a total length of some 4,000 miles. Its northern 
tributaries are the Rio Branco^ Rio Xegro, and Japvra: its southern tributaries are the 
Junta, Purux, Madeira and Tapajns, while the Xingu meets it within 100 miles of its outflow 
into the Atlantic. The Tocantinx and Ataguaya flow' northwards from the Plateau of Matto 
Grosso and the mountains of Govaz to the Gulf of Parn. The Paranahyha flows from the 
encircling mountains of Pisuhv into the Atlantic. The Sao Ptancisco rises in the south of 
Minas Geraes and traverses hahia on its way to the E.astern coast, betw'een Alagoas and 
'^ergipe. The J\ira(/uuy, rising in the south-west of Matto Grosso, forms a boundsry with 
Bolivia on its w'av through Paraguay to its confluence with the Pa tana, which rises in the 
mountains of that name and divides the Brazilian State from the Paraguay. The Paraguay 
and Paranit, from their confluence, become the princi}>ul river of Argentine and flow into the 
Atlantic at the estuary of Lu Plata. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Brazil w'as colonized by Portugal in the early part of the sixteeuth century, and in 1622 
became an independent empire under Dorn Pedro, son of the exiled King Joilo VI. of 
Portugal. On Nov. 15, 1889, Doni Pedro li., second of the line, was dethroned and a 
republic w’as proclaimed. The constitution rests on the fundamental law of Feb. 24, 1891, 
which established a federal republic under the name of Kxtadox Vunlox do Brazil. 

The President and Vice-President are elected for 4 years by tlie direct votes of all male 
Brazilians over 21 years who can read and wnte, and are ineligible for the succeeding term. 
They are aided, as an executive, by a Council of Ministers, who do not attend Congress. 


The Execntiye. 

/VwMfetif (1910-X914), Marshal Hermes Rodrigues 
da Fonseca, born. May is, , elected, 
March a, 1910 ; oemmed ojffice, Nov 15, 1910, 
for four years. 

Vxce-Pretndent, Dr. Weuceslau Braz 
Oonnoil of Mimitem (191s). 

Foreign A fairs. Dr Lauro Milller. 

Interior, Dr. Eivadavia Correa. 

Communieatums A Public Works, Dr. Jo 84 
Gonsalves Barbosa. 

Agrimdturt, Dr. Pedro Toledo. 

FVnanoe, Dr. Francisco de Salles. 

IFor, General Vespaaiano Gonsalves de 
Albuquerque d Silva. 

Marine, Rear Adiqiral Belfort Vieira 

The Lefialature. 

The Kational Congreu consiste of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, which meet annually, on 
May^ for four months. The Senate is composed 
ot <3 members elected for o, 6 and 3 years in 
accordance with their place in the biJlot, those 
for lesser periods being renewed in dne course. 


The CharrUter of Deputies consists ot mxm members 
elected for 3 years The electors for both houses 
are all male Brazilians over ax years who can 
read and write Members of Congress are paid. 
Prexulent of the Senate (ex ofcio), The Vice- 
President of the Republic. 

Vice-President, Dr. Pinheiro Machado. 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, Dr. Sablno 
Barroso. 

JUDICATURE. 

There is a Supreme Federal Tribunal and a 
Federal Court of Appeal at the capital, and judges 
sit in each State for Federal causes. Except in 
the federal district justice is administered by 
State Courts for State causes, from the lowest to 
the highest courts. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The bloodless revolution of 1889 transformed 
the provinces of the Empire into States of a 
Federal Union. The States have their own laws 
and considerable fiscal autonomy, being admin- 
istered at their own expense, and controlling 
the outward (but not inward) customs. Nation} 
defence, police, finance, currency, and national 
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or inter-Stftte Justloe are reservod to the central 
goTonment Bach fltate haa an el ected Preeident 
or Ooveraor and a bicameral legislature, raiaea 
its neceaaarv menM, floata loans, and controls 
its ludebtednesa. The BaeUrnal Debts of the 
variooa St^ea of the Union amounted in the 
aggregate to ^44,000,600 at the end of 1910 ; their 
JfiUmtU Dents to over £%$, 000,000; and their 
Debts to over ;^8, goo ,000. The territory 
of Acre (Aquiry) was piircha^d f(»r ^a, 000.000 
from Bolivia by treaty of Xov. xy, i90|, thus 
terminating a dispute with ttiat repui»lic tiirough 
the incursion In north western Bolivia of large 
numbers of Brasilian settlers. Acr6 has peti- 
tioned to bo received Into the States of the ibiion. 

DEFENCE, 

Arssy. 

By a law of Jan. x, x^og. military service is 
obligatory on all male Broziliaus fioni ai t<i 44 
years, recruiting l»eliig secured by conscriptive 
ballot for the full period and voluntary enlist- 
ment for one year. Service in the Actiw A nap 
is for 0 years—s years with the colours and 7 
wi^ the reserve (one month’s annual training), 
with 7 years in the Tfrriiorial Army (training 
3-4 weeks), and the remaining years in the 
'Nationai wtard. Ilio Peace Effeciwt Is s.soo 
officers and aB,eoo otliers. The cost of tlie Aimy 
In sgxx was ^£4,100,000. 

Havy. 

The Navy is manned by alxuit 750 officers and 
9,000 seamen, dEc , and appeared In the budget 
of 19XX for an expenditure of ;(^4,ioo,ooo 


Nsniti. 

JiaUtlMhipM — 

Rio de Janeiro 

^Tinas Geraes 

Rfto Paulo 

Floriano 

Deotioro 

Protected Cruieere -- 
Kio Grande do Sul ... 

Bahia 

Oeara 

Barroso 

Tamandare 


1>h<i 

1 Ttum 1 

Mliili Aiiiih 

19x0 

i 1 

■ 7 .»» 

14 X X8 ill 

1907 

JJ,000 

18 X xs ill 

1907 

80,000 


1899 

3,800 

8 X 9 8 in 

1898 

3.-0 


1907 

3.500 

xoX 4 7 in 

X907 

3.500 



3.500 

3.450 

i 6 X 6 in 

1890 

4.500 

1 xo X6 ill. 


There are also u monitors, a 81*0111*9, xx 
destroyers, and 3 submartues. 

EDUCATION. 

Pf/imarp education is secnlar and free, but* is 
not as yet compuls^iry . it is maintained and t'oii- 
trolled by the govemroente of the various States. 
Public instruction is progressing and reading and 
writing are the uuaiifloattons for the franchise 
for mwes at sx. About 800,000 children attended 
the primary sohoofai la xp<t. Bseewdarif ednoatton 
li under Federal control, and there is a national 
gymnasium at Kio de Janeiro. The pupils in all 
•eoondjuy schools numbered jSioeo in 19x1. 
Thwo fs no CTfiitvinriey, butd^nreesaK conferred 
hr yffirfous faoidttes by authoriffes m the cnhftai 
8nd Stnis oeatres. 

iWMMtAL FFHANCE. 

^ rrtib ro^^ne na^ expMditirM lor the 

aiib |ldt?d^sa Jg 


s s *l pi^. 


milreit = ‘i gold. Gold milreis = as. 3d. or 
B g s: £t stening ; paper milreis st u. gi. car 
%$:ai £t sterling). 

Retbhus. 

Year. 

Gold inllreUi. 

1 

Paper milreie 

Total stated in 
Paper oillreU. 

1907 

X908 

X909 

19x0 

X9ZX 

105,889,4x7 

»*. 493 . 7*4 

^.909.835 

8^940,586 

85,048,586 

800,030,650 

87 x, 8 t 7 , 4 oo 

aM, 580 , 9 oo 

>99.558,400 

899,908,400 

39 *. 44 |.««» 

435 r 7 »,oe 5 

480,757,843 

480 , 46 *. 348 

46 >, 995,868 

ExpxirpiTiJRic. 

Y«ar 

Gold mllreifl 

l*aper milreis 

Total stated is 
Paper milreis. 

X907 

Z908 

*909 

19x0 

19x1 

89.046.357 

65,685,605 

75.390.s7* 

53,688,369 ] 
69,xoo,356 

344.570, | 5 » 
389,470,^7 

330,358,780 

349.455.466 

394 ,x 86,858 

4 « 9 .** 3,793 

447 . 597.747 

466,055,867 


FEDERAL DEBT. 

'I'hu FtHleral Debt on Dec «x, xpxx, was as 
follows (milreis converted at x6a.): — 

Dmrription. Dec js, i9*t 

External Debt (^83,439,677) = ;£83439,677 

„ (Francs 300,000,000)= 2 xx,xos,t^ 
Internal Debt (Miireis 600,419,600)= 740,160,640 
Floating l>ebt (Milreis s7S,x89,43x)= ^8,345,9^ 
Paper Money (Milreis 6x0,5x9,606) = Jb 4 n> 884 >^i 

Total in £ sterling = £t93,ns,»ig 

PRODl niON AND INDUSTRY. 

Apricfilfurr aiut Live Stock -—Agriculture is 
encouraged by all the State governments, and is 
the principal industiy, the produce being varied 
and abundant In the extreme south towards 
the interior European fruits and grain are reared, 
wlille other ^rts are found extremely favourable 
for the raising of coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
india-rubber, tobat'co, and tropical products, 
many of ^hich are indigenous. Malxe, beans, 
rassavR-root and nuts are very generally culti- 
vated. Three-fourths of the world’s supply of 
t?offee comes from Brazil, Iteing grown chiefly in 
Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, S&o Paulo, and 
Kspiiito Santo, and In a smaller degree in the 
north. Cotton is largely cultivated for export, 
and is beiug used forborne maaufactares. Sugar- 
cane Is grown in large and incroasiug ouantltles 
in the northern provinces, Pemambiioo being the 
centre of the sugar-prefacing sooe. lucDa- 
rubber comes from the more noxthwn pcovinoes, 
especially the valley of the Amason, and is 
sliipped from Pari and Mauioa. Tolsicoo and 
cocoa arc grown largely, especially in Bahia. 
The Live Stock Include x8,oesUpo OttUe in mxo, 
cattle and stock raiaiiig beied; an hnporuuit 
industry 

Foreetry.—Tho Bnailiaa fhaeats are immenae, 
and abouM in the gxpateat variety of uagful and 
beautiful woods adapted fmt4ty«lnff,catmi wade; 
or ahlpbuUettng ; a won^ ttwan are jngbogawy; 


kwH^, roaswood, braaRweod, oteehMh 
inhieffd nxMlu^asp 
imt eouM^ idd.altM 
nlvar, copper, and ooaL la tha Tmruioo or 




Mini Oemat there Are Tut iron ore deposits, 
which are expected to be worked in the near 
fntnre ; there mo believed to be hundreds of 
millions of tom of ore, mnoh of It oontaininff 
69 per cent, of iron. Among non-roetallic 
minerals are the world-famous Brasilian dia* 
rncmds, and emeralds, rubies, topaxes, beryls, 
garnets, etc. The black diamonds (earbonato^r) 
are very highly prized 

Mmm^faeiure* —In 1908 there were Iw* 
dostrial establishments emplo^ng 46,000 nands, 
and representing an invested capital of over 
^14,000,000. The establishments are protected 
by enormous import duties on manufactured 
articles. Cottons, woollens, and silks are pro- 
duced, but the output is considerably below the 
demand. Flour mills, for imported Argentine 
wheat, and brewing are important industries. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

The value of merchandise imported and ex- 
ported for the five years t907-i9ix is stated as 
follows, in paper milreis — 

Year Imiiorto. Kjc|)ort« 

X907 840,350,000 856,000,000 

1908 . 5te,6oo,ooo 6^,750,000 

1909 586,750,000 1,007, >50, 000 

19x0 7x3,863,000 939i4*3 000 

X9XX 793,360,000 X, 003,985, 000 

Ihe exchange of trade was with the following 
nations, as under in X909 (in paper milreis) .— 


Nation. 

j Import* from 

Exi»ort« to 

Ignited States . ... 

75,000,000 

4x5,000,000 

United Kingdom .. 

x6i ,000,000 

167,000,000 

Germany 

94,000,000 

x6s ,000,000 

France 

^,500,000 

90,000,000 

Argentina 

60,000,000 

35,000,000 

Netherlands . 

6,000.000 

50,000,000 

Belgium 

94,500,000 

98 , 000,000 

Uruguay 

91 , 000,000 

17,000,000 

Austria-Hungary . 

8,000,000 

35,000,000 

Portugal 

33,000,000 

3,000,000 



17,500,000 

9,000,000 

Spain 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 


The principal articles exported in 1909 and 
X9X0 were valued, in paper milreis, .at 

ArticlM Export4>d. 1909. 1910 

Coffee 538,500,000 388,500,000 

Caoutchouc 3os*5o>ooo 377,000,000 

Hides 45,000,000 37,000,000 

Yerbsemit^ 07,000,000 30,000,000 

Cocoa 9^000,000 04,500,000 

Tobacco 81,500,000 90 , 000,000 

Sugar XX, 000,000 13,500,000 

Cott«m 10,000,000 10,750,000 

The imports consist of every description ot 
manufactured article, in spite of a high protec- 
tive tariff. There is a heavy duty on coffee 
exports in excess of 9 million ba^, but the 
annual despatches far exceed that number, being 
nearly 17,000,000 bags in xpop* 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

i{(itZ«W9«»~Eaoh State has its railway system, 
bet the oentsal floventmetit is develop^ inter- 
oommnnieaUrm and opening np new routes. Chi 


Deo. 31, 19x0, there were 13,81 x English miles 
open and working, with 1,683 miles under con- 
struoUoo, the Fedeiwl Ghivemment owning 6,300 
miles <rf the whole. 

Posbr and Teisffraph * — The 3,850 (Federal) 
poat oDcea In 1910 dealt with 900,000,000 letters 
and jpost cards and 450, 000, om newspapers, 
samples and printed papers. There were s,xas 
telegraph offices (and xa wireless installations) 
with 15,873 miles of line and 74,39701116801 wire, 
oarrying 8,500,000 despatches in 19x0. 

SAippinp.— The sea-going mercantile marine of 
Brazil in xoxx included 313 steamers (833,356 tons) 
and 70 sailing vessels (18,395 ionsL a total of 
^3 vessels fover xoo tons each) of tona 

Citing ana river traffic is opnftned to Brazilian 
vessels. In 1909, 5,0x6 foreign vessels entei^ 
at Brazilian p<^, their tcul tonnage being 
19.947,0x3 tons. The principal harbours are 
lUo de Janeiro, Sao Panic, Bimla, Petnmnbuoo, 
ParA, Maranh&o, Rio Grande and Santos. 


TOWNS. 

CAPITA!., Rio !>r .Iankiro, the second largest 
city in South America, possesses one of the finest 
harlKmrs in the woihi. Population, 191a, esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. Other towns pxe .— 


HAo Paulo 380,000 Santos 40,000 

Bahia 950,000 Maceio 40,000 

ParA (Belem) .. 900,000 CuyaliA 36,000 

Pernam hiico x6o.ooo Nictheroy 35,000 

Porto Alegre .. 90,000 Florianapolis . n»«oo 

Manaus 70,000 Parahyba 30,060 

Ceara 50,000 SAo Luiz ......... 30,000 

Therezina 50,000 Aracaju 09,000 

Curityba . 50,000 Natal 17,000 


WEIGHT’S, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

Tlio metiic system of Weightn and Meanturett 
is legal in all States The special weights and 
measures are as follows . — 

1 Pollegada (la LInlia) = x 093 inches. 

X Pc' (xa P«dlegada) = *3'**3 Inches 

x Covado . = a6‘s47 inches. 

X Vara = x ‘9x5 yards, 

X Braoa .. = 9*436 yards.' 

X Estadiu = 985*935 yards. 

X Milha = x*^ miles. 

X Legoa =: 3*689 miles. 

X scpiare Vara = 1*478 sq. yards. 

X square Brapa .... = 5 9M sq. yards. 

X Geira .. = 1*478 acres. 

1 Oitavo = *3Bo gallon. 

1 Aiqueira (Batiia) .. s *8^ bushel. 

1 Alqueira (Rio) .... = x* 1004 bushels, 

1 Fanga = 1*593 bushed. 

1 Quartilho = ‘8x4 pint. 

1 ('anada(llio) =r 9*44 quarts 

1 Almuda .... = 3«4gRl loos. 

1 OiUvo = S6‘3M giwliw. 

1 Onca == 44*^ Tr. grains. 

X Arratel = I'oxsflb. av. 

X Arrolja = 3»*39'11>* 

X Quintal (xoo Arratel) = xos,lc|6 lb. av. 

The Currency is oomioally raetallio, but almost 
entirely paper, in denominations rels. x,oee 
reis (mllreu) gold being of the valne of as. wf. 
English, ana i,eoo rels paper xt. typwaroi; 
the relation of gold and silver mlireu Is therefore 
97 to 15, ir. gold = t'i paper and iMpor s 
|K>ld. 
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ZTbe British Empire. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

i 


Area 

j Population. 

Coutinental DivisioDS. 

(English 8q 
MilesX 

1- 

,901. 

19XZ. 

1 Surope 




I Uuited Kingdom (London) 

121,000 

41,980,000 

45,500,000 

1 Isle of Man (Douglas) 

230 

5^^750 


, Channel Islands 

70 

05i 850 

97,000 

Malta and Gozo (Valletta) 

120 

190,000 

211, 500 

1 Gibraltar (Gibraltar) 

2 

20,400 

20,000 

Total ^ Europe 

121 , S12 

42,341,900 

45,878,500 

1 Asia 




Indian Empire (Dellii) 

I , <>x), 000 

294,400,000 

315,000,000 

(Vylon (Colombo) 

Soo 

3,^>oo,ooo 

4, 100,000 

Straits Settlements (Siii^ npore) 

1 , 0 (x 5 

57s, 000 

700,000 

Ko<lerated Malay Stales (Kuala Lunipor) .. 

28,000 

770,000 

1,000,000 

Feudatory Malay States 

13,000 

620,000 

Hong Kong (Victoria) 


300,000 

440,000 

Weihaiwei 

300 

1 30,000 

1^,000 

North Romeo (Sandakan) 

31,100 

173,000 

204,000 

Hrunei (Rninei) 

4,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Sarawak (Kuching) 

50,000 

(XX 5 , 0 <X) 

650,000 

Cyprus (Nikosia) 

3,()oo 

237,000 

274,000 

Total, Ania 

2. 187, sso 

.. .. 

300,937,000 

323, 158,000 

AfHoa 

Union of South Africa (Pretoria and (’ape! 
Town) 

470,000 

4, 780,000 

5, 100.000 

Rasutoland (Maseru) | 

10,30a 

350,000 

• 350,000 

Rechiianaland (Maf eking) ' 

27 c;, 000 

120,000 

126,000 

Swaxiland (Mbabane) 

6, 540 

80,000 

90,000 

Rhodesia (Salisburv) 1 

450,000 

650,000 

1,750,000 

Gambia (Bathurst) . | 

4,000 

144,000 

146,000 

Gold C^mst (Accra) i 

120.000 

I , 500, 000 

1 , 400, 000 

Sierra I^one (Freetown) ; 

34,000 

1.000,000 

I, 100,000 

Northern Nigeria (Zuugeru) 

2:;6,ooo 

9,000,000 

10,000,000 

Southern Nigeria (I^agiis) ! 

77^300 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

Somaliland (Berbers) | 

68, 00-0 

300.000 

300,000 

>^t Africa Protectorate (Nairobi) j 

180,000 

4,000,000 

4, OX), 000 

Uganda (Kan^mla) ; 

225,000 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

Zanailiar (Zanxibar) < 

1,000 

250,000 

200,000 

Nyasaland (Blantvre) 

40,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

PP* *==* 3 '' 23 c^) ! 

Sumn) Pi'optncf* (j<ef' pp. 231-234) ! 

400,000 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

Mauritius (Port l^uiis) ' ! 

830 

375,000 

370,000 

Seychelles (Victona) 

150 

20,000 

33,000 

Ascension (Georgetown) 

78 

400 

150 

St. Helena (Jamestown) 

47 

3 tSO 0 

3 » 5 a> 

Total f Africa, etc 

3,618,24s 

41,899,400 

49,458,150 

1 
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Area 

Population 

Continental Divisions. 

(English Sq. 

— 



Miles). 

1901. 

1911. 

Amenoa 




Canada (Ottawa) 

3,730,000 

5,530,000 

7,200,000 

Newfoundland and Ijibrador (St. ,John.«>) . . 

163,000 

220,000 

240,000 

Bermuda (Hamilton) 

20 

i7»500 

18,000 

British Honduras (Belize) 

8,600 

37,500 

50,000 

West Indies 

12,300 

I , 350. 000 

1,730,000 

British Cinana (Georgotow \ ) 

90,300 

3^,000 

310,000 

Falkland Islands (Port Stanley) 

6,500 

2,000 

4,000 

South Georgia, etc 

1,000 

— 


TotaLAmcnca 

4,011,720 

7,457,000 

9,552,000 

Australasia 




.Australia (Yass ('anliorra' 

3,ooq,ooo 

3,775.400 

4,500,000 

New Zealand (Wellington j .. 

104,750 

880,000 

1,050,000 

Fiji (Suva) 

7.435 

120,000 

130,000 

Papua (Port ISIoresby) ... ... 

90,000 

300,000 

3to,ooo 

Pacific Islands 

1 2, 500 

200, IXX) 

200,000 

Total, (f cama 

3,214,685 

5,275,400 

6,240,000 

Navy, Armv, and Seamen abroad 

— 

370,000 

400,000 

♦Guam) Totai 

*i3> 123,712 

399,203,000 

♦434,686,650 


NOTK ON ABOVE ToTAI.R. 

• The eAtimatcd area and iv)j>ulatn*n of the Biitiah Empire a<Tordinf? to the Almn 7 t'tch de 
Gotha, published by the Morld faim.us Geographical Institute of Justus Perthes, Ootlia (z49th 
annual volume, 191a), is as f«»llowg -- 


Koyntime-Uni 

Empire des liides 

Colonics et protectorate 

Empire britanniquc 


Mi lies carrds 
anglais. 


i?i,407 

1.876.600 

9.631.600 


11,629,600 


Population. 


45^ 3^35 1 599 

316,084,000 

60,386,000 


421,836,000 


If to these totals be added the area and population of Egypt and the Sudan Provinces 
(i,3Sa,ooo sq. miles, pop. 14,000 000), the total of the Almanack de Gotha would i*cad 

Area, 13,011,600. Population, 435,836,00a 
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Tht Brituh Empif$. 


QE06EAPHICAL DI8TEIB0TI0N. 

The BritUh Eminre occu{Hei about one^uarter of the kaown sorfaee of the globe, and 
its popoi|ition eiLce^s one-quarter of the estimated number of the human race. The total 
area is distributed almost equally over the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, but more 
than two^thirds lie in the Eastern and less than one-third in the Western Hemisphere. 
The distribution of the surface over the Northern and Southern Hemispheres causes a 
complete alternation of the seasons, one-half of the Empire enjoying summer, while the 
other half is under winter conditions. In spite, however, of the uneven distribution east 
and west, daylight and darkness are almost equally divided, on account of the position of 
Australasia near the limit of east and west. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

By far the greater portion of the Empire lies within the temperate zones, and is suitable 
for white settlement, the tropical areas being Southern India, West and Central Africa, 
parts of the West Indies, British Guiana and Honduras, Northern Australia, Borneo, and 
the various settlements in the Malay Peninsula. The estimated white population of the 
Empire in z^iz was 60,000,000, mainly Anglo-Saxon but partly French, Dutch, and 
Spanish. This white population includes a considerable sprinkling of Jewish blood. The 
remaining 370,000,000 include 315,000,000 of thd native races of India and Ceylon, ^,000,000 
black races, 6,000,000 Arab)*, 6,000,000 Malays, 1,000,000 Chinese, and 1,000,000 Polynesians, 
with various other elements, inoJuding 100,000 Red Indians m Canada. 

RELIGIONS. 

Of the total population over 210,000,000 are Hindus, 100,000,000 Muhammadans, 

70.000. 000 Christians (63,000,000 Protestants, 7,000,000 Catholics), 12,000,000 Buddhiste, 

12.000. 000 Animists, 4,000,000 Sikhs, Jams and Paraees, 750,000 Jews, and the remainder 
Polytheists and Idol worshippers. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

There is no fundamental law ujion which the Constitution of the Empire rests, but there 
are three main principles underlying its administration, viz., gelf-government, self-support, 
and self-defence. The first of these principles has been applied for many years, and is 
fully developed in the case of ('anada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. The second principle is equally developed, almost every unit 
being financially self-supporting, and few requiring aid from the Imperial Government. 
The third princijile is of modern grov^th, and may be said to be the outcome of the Imperial 
Con/rvfnce (pos/). 

Sklf-Govkrnmknt. 

(i) Thf United Kingdom. — The Constitution recognises certain great princi(des, including 
the fair administration of justice, the prohibition of taxation without the consent of the 
people, and a limited monarchy, the fiower of the inouarch being, in effect, wielded by a 
ministry supported by a majority of the House of Commons. The component parts of the 
Briti^ Government are the King ; the Legislature (House of I^ords and House of Commons) ; 
the Executive Ministry appointed by the Sovereign and responsible to Parliament ; and the 
Judicature. 

(a) The ludmn Emjnre. — India is governed by the King as Emperor, acting on tiie 
advice of the Secretary of State for India, who is assisted by a council whose members are 
appointed by the Secretary of State. In certain matters the actions of the Secretaiy of 
State and Council are n*>t valid unless sanctioned by Parliament The Governor-General of 
India in Cotmcil (the Council, in tiiis case^ being the Council of the Governor-General) acts 
for executive purposes very much on the lines of the governing body of a Crown colony. 

(3) Imperial /^omtnious.— >All British dominions are subject (except aa regards taxation) 
to the le^tiation of the Briti 4 i Parliament, but no Act of Psiiiament aift^ a dominion 
unless that dominion is specially mentioned. If the legislature of a dominion enacts a law 
w^ch is repugnant to an impena law afifecting the dominion, it is to the extent to which it is 
repugnant absolutely void. Dominion legislatures may be controlled by the refusal of the 
governors assent to any measure passed ; by reservation of a measure for the consideration of 
uie (>owD, and refusal of the Crown's assent ; by a suspensory olanse and the refusal of the 
Royal assent. Subject to what has been already stated, the narliament of a self-governing 
dominion exercises within its borders all the ordinary powers of a Sovereign as«ofnblv. 
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The Imperial Dom^nione laay be dhrided ii^to four cl —e^a, according to the way in which 
they are governed 

(а) thoH kaviM retptmnbU ffovtmmmt, — ^Tbe prihcTpal Ifoy^mment depaiimeiits are 
administered by politicjid chiefs who are responsible, not merely or mainly to the Crown, ^ 
but to the elects legislature. The Dominions thus Mvemed are Canada, Newfoundland, 
Anstcalia, New ZeaUnd, and the Union of South Afr^ 

(б) Where there is government bg legislative assembly wholly or partly elected^ and an 
ezeourioe council nominated by the Crown or the governor representing the Crown, — In this 
class may be placed the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Mauritius, and Malta. 

(c) Where there is government by a governor acting with an executive and a l^slative 
coun<M^ the councils betj^ nominated by the Crown or a governor representing the Croum,-^ 
Dominions so goremed include Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, St. Vincent, Sierra 
Leone, Straits Settlements, Tnnidad. 

(d) Wherein both legislative and executive potvet s are vested in the govertior alone . — In 
this class are Gibraltar, Labuan, and St. Helena, where power is also reserved to the Crown 
to legislate by Order in Council. In South Africa, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Zululand 
are governed in substantially the same way, but no power i# reserved to the Crown. 

(e) Protectorates. — The protectorates are countries which, as regards their foreign rela- 
tions, are nnder the exclusive control of the King-Emperor. The protectorates of the British 
Empire include British East Africa, Somaliland, N^^asatand, Uganda, Swaziland, and Nigeria, 

(/) Spheres qf Influence. — A sphere of influence may be described as an area wherein 
other Powers undertake not to attempt to acquire influence or territory by treaty or 
annexation. 

Sklf-Support. With but few exceptions the Imperial Dominions are self-supporting, 
revenue being raised locally to meet the expenditure. Occasional gnuits are made by the 
Imperial Government to meet exceptional expenditure, or m aid of administration in the 
earlier stages of derelopraent. Certain capital exjienses are also undertaken from time to 
time by the Central Authority, «.y., the Nigerian purchase, the Uganda Railway, etc. This 
practice has grown up in effect as a corollary of tne principle, “ No taxation without repre- 
sentation,” which was the mainspring of the re%'olt in the North American Colonies at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Since that disastrous experiment the principle has become 
an accepted maxim of British administration. 

Sklf-Dkkence. For many yeans the Imperial Dominions have contributed to the 
defence of the Empire, and a movement has recently been made by the various self** 
governing Dominions to provide land and sea forces to defend their territories against 
aggression. Canada has reorganized her old standing militia, and has a naval defence 
scheme in contemplation. Australia and New Zealand are parties to a naval scheme which 
will soon be r^laced by an Australasian fleet ; while their land forces have recently been 
reorganized. South Africa is developing a scheme of military service for home d^ence, 
and makes considerable coutributioue to the naval expenses of the Empire. These 
schemes are largely the outcome of the deliberations of the Imperial Conference, held 
periodically at London, and consisting of representatives of-tbe Ministry of the Imperial and 
Dominion Governments. Other Dominioos provide for the defence of ^eir immeaiate ares, 
bat the general strategical defence of the Empire is undertaken by the Imperial Government* 

The Imperial Conpkhrnce. The Imperial Conference has gradually become reetw- 
nized as the Cabinet of the Empire. Its origin may be traded to the presence in Ixmdon (in 
1887) of the Premiers of the varions self-governing Dominionti, representing their countries 
at the celebrations of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Similar gatherings took place in 
and subsequent years, and in 1907 the title of ** Colonial ” Conference was chan^^ to Inipenal 
Conference. At the earlier meetings the Colosidi Secretary presided, but with the eban^ 
of title additional importance was given to the assdmblv by the assumption of the Pre^- 
deoey br ^ Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, llie <!onstittttio& of the Cmiference 
MMfoilows.*— > 

Pretiient^ Minister of the United Kingdom* 

C$mrmeM, tiMi Secretarv df Statnfotfhe Colonies. 

Jiemhn T]ie,Mme Minhders Canada, Aifttralla, NdW Zealand, Union of Sodtlk 


Svef^ary^miM. W. 3vS. K.C.ji.G., C.U. , 
Amtiawt db*, W. A. Bobuuon, A. B. Keii£. 
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I THE XUra-SKPSBOB 

Hill Moft Excellent Majesty George the SHfth, bv the Grace of God King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of t^e British DominionB beyond 
ti»e Heas, Defender of the Faith, Kmj^ror of India ;* only surviving son of His late Majesty 
King Edward VII. and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra; 6or» nt^ jVai Iborough Mongf, 
» 1 uiie 3, 1865 ; mat vied July 6, 1893, Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Ixiuise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, hom May 26, 1867 (Qurkn M\rv), only daughter of 
Her Royal Highness the late Duchess and His Highness the late Duke of Teck ; ttucceeded 
to the Throne May 6, 1910; crowned at Westminster Abbey, .lune 22, 1911. Their 
Majesties have issue : — 

1. H.K.II. Kiiwaui) Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick Dai id, Pkinck of 
Walks and Farl of Chester, Duke of 0 »rnwall (Duke of Rothesay, Prince of Saxe-C<»burg 
and Gotha and Duke of Saxony, h^rl of Carnck, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and 
Great Steward of Scotland), x..g., born June 23, 1894. 

2. H.R.H. PRINCK Aliikkt Frederick Arthur George, htrrn Dec. 14, 189; 

3. H R.H. Pkinokhh Victoria Alexandra Alice Maiiy, ftorn April 25, 1897. 

4. H.R H. PliiNOK Hknuy William Fre<lerick Albert, born March 31, 1900. 

5. H.R.H. PRIXCK Gkouok Edward Alexander Kdmiind, horn Dec. 20, 1902, 

6. H.R.H. pRiNCK Jons Churles Francis, born July 12, 1905. 


8I8TRR8 OF THK KINO-EMFKIIOR. 

1. H.K.H. Princess Ixuilse, PrtiiceM Jtoyal, 
hom Feb. ao. 18^, manned .Fuly *7, 1889, t<> the 
late Duke of Fife, and has issue two daughters, 
( 1 ) II. H. Princess Alexandra (Onethetoi of Fifr), 
tMm May 17, 1891, and (ii) H.ll. Princess Maud, 
born Aprils, 1893. 

a. H.R.H. Prfncesi Victoria, horn July 6, 1868. 

3. H.M. Qnsen of Monrap (H H H. Princess 
Maud), bom Nov, a8. i8te, married Jul> 13,1896, 
to H.M. Klug Haakon Vfl. of Norway, <j v 

UNCLKS ANP AUNTS OF TUK KlNO-EMPKItOR. 

1. U.I.lkl. the late KmpreM Frederic of Uen 
monv (H.R.H. Princess Victoria, J*nnceeM tiopal), 
born Nov. ax, tnarnsd Jau. as, i8|$8, t<o the 
late Frederic III., German Emperor, died Aug. 5, 
X90X, leaving Issue [eee Gerriiau Ernniro). 

a. H.R.H the late Grand Dnche-mt of Ueum 
(U.K.U. Prluoess Alice), bom April aa, 1843, 
married i86a, to the late relgulug (Fraud Duke of 
Hesse, died Dec. 14, 1878, leaving issue (see 
Hesse}. 

3. H.R.H. the late DuJee of Saxe-Cohvrg and 
(^tAa(U.K.H. Prince Alfred, Duke of Ediuburgh), 
born Aug. 6, 1844, married .Fan. 33, 1874, to 


IHT and R.H the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, ./>></ July 30, xooo, leaiiug issue 
I 4 II R n Princess Helena, I^nncene Chruttian 
of Hchlejorm-Uoletetn, horn Mayas, *846, married 
July 5, s866, U) H R.H. Prince (’liristlan of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and has surviving issue, one 
sou and tw'o daughters 

5. H.R.H. Piiucesa Ixinise, Duchesut of Argyll, 
born March x8, 1848, matrird March ax, 187X, to 
the 9th Duke of Aigyll. 

6 H H H the Duke of Connaught , Field- 
Marshal, Got^riu/r General of Canada, born 
May X, 1850, married March xj, i8«, t<» 
H.K.JI Pi Iuccss I/iuisa Morgai et ofjhrussia, and 
has issue, ( 1 ) 11 K.II Crown J^nneene of Swden 
(7 (II) H R H Pi luce Arthur of Connaught, 
bom Jan. xx, 1883, (ill) H R H Princess Patricia 
of (’onuaugnt, bom March 17, x886. 

7 H R H. the late Duke of Albany [ece Saxe- 
Coburgl. 

8 . H.R H. Pi'iucess Beatrice, Pnneene Henry 
of Battenbery, bitni April 14, 1857, married 
July 83, X885, to H K.U. the ’ate Pi luce Henry 
of iBatteubcrg, and lias issue, (i) H.H Prince 
Alexander, (ii) H M (^ueen of Si»aiu (cy v.), (ill) 
H H Prince Leoi>old, (iv) H H. Prince AUuric-e. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom is the supreme legislative nuthoritv of the 
Empire. This parliament has, with the consent of the King-Emperor, delegated its 
legislative authority to other imrliameuts constituted by itself, while retaining a general 
supervision of Inuierial affairs through the medium of the Colonial Office. The Secretary 
of State for the (jolonies is a member of the Cabinet of the United Kingdom, his active 
participation in the govenim«*nt of the Imperial Dominions varying with the measure of 
Belf-government accorded to them. Parliament also exercises a control over Indian affaire 
through a Secretary of State. (Sec also “ Imperial CJonfcrence” aide.) 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Supreme .Tudicial Authority of the Empire is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, before wdxich appeals inav be brought (in the form of a ^tition to the Crown) from 
Censuiar Courts and (jourts of VTce-Admiralty, and from the Courts of India and every 
British Dominion. The Committee consists of such members of the Privy' Council as have 
held or are holding high judicial office, provision being made for the inclusion of representa- 
tives India and the self-governing Dominions, India and the Dominions have each a 
judicial system, with judges appointed by the Crown. The Supreme Judicial Authority for 
the United Kin^om is the House of Lords. 
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DEFI6NCE. 

The $^eneral defence of the Empire is undertaken by the Imperial Government aided in 
in increasing degree by the governments of India {q p.) and the 8elf-|fovemiug l^miuions 
(see Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa). The “first line of defence” is the 
Royal Navy fuce Unit^ Kingdom), the “second line” being the Regular and Auxiliary 
troops of the liritish Armv {stt United Kingdom). Questions afi^ecting general strategy are 
considered and determinoil by the befence Committee, which secures co>ordination between 
the sea and land forces of the Empire. 

Dsfsnoe Committee. 

President^ The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

Mtmberty The Secretarj' of State for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs, Colonies, and India, the Chancellor of the* Exchequer, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, the Director 
of Military Operations, the Director of Naval Intelligence. Naval and Military Officers of 
ex|>erience are also inviteil to attend ibteretaty of the Imiitiiai Deftnct ( om/aiRec, Capt. 
M. P. A. Hankey, c.n.. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational systems, on a more or less uniform plan, are developed throughout the 
Kminre under the control of the resiK'ctive governments. Luiierhity Colleges and Univer- 
cities have been established and degrees are conferred. Under the will of Cecil Rhodes 
scholarships were founded at various colleges of Oxford University. Those Jihodes 
Scholarshtpn are tenable for three i ears, are of the annual value of j^30o, and arc opeu to 
scholars of each Province of ('ironda, of each State of Australia, of New Zealand, New- 
foundland, Natal, Cape of (iood Hojw (4), Jamaica and Derinnda. (Each State of the 
IJ S.A. has a bimilar numinatieu, and 15 scholarships of ;£25o arc 111 the nomination of the 
German Eiiiueror.) 

FINANCE. 

Complete financial autonomy is enjoyed, in fact, by all British Dominions, and customs 
tariffs are in most cases the princifjul source of revenue. The tariff of tlie United Kingdom 
18 imposed without distinction 011 fonngn and imperial merch.andise. The tariff’s of the 
self-goveriinig Dominions are generally lower for merchandise of British origin than for 
importations from foreign countnes. There is no Imperial Debt, but certain obligations of 
Crown Colonies and Pmtectorates arc met in the early stages of their development by the 
central government, and occasional grants in aid of re\ enue are also made at need. 

PRODUCTION. 

In X910 the wheat crop of the world was nearly 43o,ooo,cxx) quarters, of which 85,000,000 
quarters were produced in the British Empire, the world’s wheat acrea^ being 254,000,000, 
and that of the Empire 48,000,000 acres, India, Canada, Australia and the United Kingdom 
are the princi|>al wheat-producing units. Barley, oats and mai/.e, and tea, coffee, sugar and 
rubber are largely cultivated. Austmlia and New Zealand are the greatest wool-producing 
countries of ^e world, and the output of coal in the United Kingdom exceeds that of 
every country except the U.S. Cotton is extensively grown in India and Egypt, and its 
cultivation is increasing elsewhere. Iron ore is found in many of the Dominions, and pig 
iron is largely produced ; tin is produced mainly within the Empire, while more than half 
the world's sup{>ly of gold is drawn from South Africa and Anstrulpsin. Precious stones are 
found in various parts of the Empire, South Africa producing the principal supply of 
diamonds, and India rubies and emeralds. 

EXTERNAL TRADE,. 

The Imports of all Nations may be valued at 3, 000, 000, 000 to ^^3, 500,000, 000, and their 
Exports at ^2, 500,000,000 to ;^2, 750,000,000, the difference in the totals being made np b^' 
the value of services rendered in transport and insurance. Tlie total trade ^ the British 
Empire in 1910 was valued at 750, 000, 000 (Imports /950, 000, 000 ; Exerts ^800,000,000), 

of which 75 per <%nt. was Foreign and 2^ f^r cent Inter-lmperial. The United Kingdom 
(total value 237, 000, 000), India 245,000,000). Canada (jf 175, 000, 000), Australia 

(jC^A^tSoOyOoo), New Zealand (i^38j574j3^)i South Africa (i,93»949»384) 
piWipal trading units of the Empire. 



Th» BriHfk Empire. 


SHtl^WQ. 

In igx2 there were 11,444 vessels (over 100 tons) flying the British flag, of which total 
9,^79 were registered in the United Kingdom and 3,165 in other parts of the Empire. 
Thesh figures include 10,014 steam vessels of 19,202,770 tons, and 1,430 sailing vessels of 
671,^90 tons. In 1911, 70,725 vessels entered British ports, the net tonnage being 
69,164,515; ships cleared with cargoes numbered 60,395, with a tonnage of 59,263,314 
tons, of which 41,107,978 tons were under the British flag and 28.636,848 under foreign 
flags. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, London (England). Population (1911), 4,522,961 (with suburbs, 7,252,963). 

At the Census of 1911 there were 94 towns in the British Empire exceeding 100,000 
inhabitants, of which 50 were in the United Kingdom (England 41, Wales 3, Scotland 4, 
Ireland 2), 29 India, 4 Canada, 4 Australia, 2 Egypt, and i each in New Zealand, South 
Africa, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Straits Settlements. 


Town*, &<• 

London (England) . 

Greater London 
CaloutU (India).... 

Bombay (India) 

Glasgow (Bcotlaud) 


Glasgow (Bcotlaud) 7^*455 

Liverpool (Euglaud 746,566 

Manchester (England) 7>4>4S7 

Cairo (Egypt) 654,476 

Hyduey (New Mouth Wales) . 637,10s 

Melbourue (Viuturia) . 591,830 

Bii'tulughani (Euglaud) . . .. 535,960 

I Madras (India) • 5x7,^ 

I Hydembad (India) ... 499,040 

Montreal (Canada) 466,197 

Shefftehl (England) 454>65| 

Leeds (England) 445>5M 

g ublintltelaud) 403,030 

si fast U relaud) 385 i49b 

Toronto (Canada) .. 376, >40 

Bristol (England) 357>o5o 

Alexaudi'ia (Egypt) 330,046 

Sdtuburgh (Scotland) 300,3x5 

^ngoon (India) 003,3x6 

west Ham (England) afiLtos 

Bradford (Enalaud) 088,505 

Hull (Bugland) 078,004 

Newcastle (England) 066,671 

Ludmow (India) a6o,6ax 

Nottingham (Englaml) sao»94o 

Johannesburg (South Africa) 037,000 

Stolce-on-Trent (England) 034,553 

JDelhl (India) 030.859 

Salford (England) 031,380 

fortsinouth (England) 03x,x6s 

Singapore (Sbraito Settlements) 1^900 

Lahore (India) 008,3x8 

liOioester (England) 007,040 


Po|,ulttti(»T» 1911 
. .. .4,500,961 

7 050.963 

1,0x6,514 
870,930 


Dundee (.Scotland) . 
Aberdeen (Sw>tland) 
Karachi (India) 

Colomlx) (Ceylon) . . 

Po<iua (India) 

Willesdeu (England) . . 
AmrlUai (India) 

Rhomida (W'ales) . 
Hundeiland (Kuglatul) 
Oldham (England) 
Brisl>aue (QueeuHlaiul) 
MatMR’ay (India) 
TotUmham (England) 
.laipiir (India) 

Fatna (India) 

VN iunlj^K (C'auaila) 

East Ilam (England) . 
Blackburn (England) . . 
Madura (India) 

Bilghtou (Euglaixl) 
Birkenhead (England) 
Bareilly (India). 
Sriuagarj^ludia) ... . 
Leyton (England) . . 
Walthamstow (Eng’aud) 
Derby (England) 
Triohlnopoty (India) . . .. 
Norwich (England) . . . 
SouthamptoB (Elugland) 


SouthamptoB (England) 
Pi eatou (England) . . 
Gateshead (England) .. 
idla) 


lieioester (England) 

Victoria (uuug Kong) . .. . 

Ahmedabad (hidia) 

Bensirea (India) 

Adahflde (South Australia) . 

S^fWaieia 

iptoil (Xittlimd) 



Groydoo (Eoglaiid). 

! AUaludbad (India). 


Meerut (India) 

Swansea (Wales) 

Surat (India) 

Plymouth (England) 

Stockport (England) 

South Shlfuds (Euglaud) . . 

Dacca (India) 

Huddersfield (England) 

Coventry (EogTaud) 

Bnraley (England) 


Middlesbrough (England)... 
Auckland (New Wand) ... 


Auckland (New Zeala 
Hilttax (Imiglaod) ... 

Nagpur (India) 

duhlwlpore (India) ... 
Voaoouvsr (Canafdh) 


Populatloti 1911, 
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Th» Britith Empire. 


EIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The W^hti and Measures of the United Kingdom are in general use thronghout iM 
Empire, l^ese weights and measures are as follows : — 


s.—mxasurks op Length. 


SB indies (in.) ... = x foot (Jt.\ 

3 feet = 1 T/ RD iyd.). 

5^ yards = i rod, pole, or perch. 

4 po'es = t chain or too links. 

to chains = i furlong. 

8 furlongs = X mile. 

a.— MSAsruBS OF Weight. 

,ooo grains (gr.) .. = i pound (^6.), 


This is oommonW called the Winchester bushel, 
thou^ really of the slightly different London 
stanterd. 


For liquids, the old wlne*gallon of agx cubic 
inches, five-sixths of the Imperial gallon and =: 
5d, 317*8 grains of water, it is oiTided into 


x6 drains (dr ) . . 

16 ounces 

14 pounds 
8 stone 

ao hundred eights 


Also, 

=. X ounce (or.). 

= X POUND (/6 ). 

= X stone • 

= 1 hundi'ed^ eight (nr# ) 
= X ton. 


8 piDU = 7,aB9‘7 grains of water =: s6*8 Imperial 
ounces. For medicinal purposes the pint is 
divided into ao fluid ounces = 455*8 giiUns of 
water, and the ounce, as in U.KTi^ Into 8 fluid 
drachms of 80 minims. 

Channel lalaada. 

Jersey. Guernsey. 

Verp(5o (Nonnandy 


3.— :mf.amirks of (’apacity. 

4 gills = X pint. 

a pints = x quart. 

4qiiaits . . .. = X GALLON, 

a gallons .. == x peck 

4 iiecks .. . . = X bushel 

8 bushels . .. ~ x qnaitei 

^bushels. ... = X clialdi(»n 


= *44 acres ‘4 acre. 

=8 9 gallons 5*8 gallons. 

= 7.5d* grains 7,8a3 grains. 

(104 lb ) = xxa 3 lb. (xoo lb.) = 
xoB’o lb. 

India. 


Ouz, usually 33 niche 

8 bushels , .. x quaitei Ihgha (Bengal) 

36 bushels . ... = X clialdi(»n t’awny (Madras) 

.. MeA«iJniE« nu- T 4VI. Tola (rupee-weight) .. 

4.-MEA8URES OF LAND ^ 

40 square perches = x i<K)d Maund, 40 seers 

4 roods .. . . = xacie ^ (Madras) . . 

The Imperial weights and measures aie the »». : 

legal staudaids in the B itish Dominions and in — 3 5 Dangal 

India. In some Dominions the Metuc system ‘ ’ v’ 

(see France) may also be used Among the old (Singapoie) . . .. 

local measures are the following »» > 


local measures are tiie following 

Canada. 

Weiffht.—Tlie Cental or true Cwt is used ; the 
ton is ao centals = a, 000 lb 
Capacity — For corn, the old bushel of a,x5o'4a 
cubic inches ; its gallon = a68 8 cubic inches 


. usually =. ‘das acres. 

. = x8to?grain8. 

= a Ih. x oz. 

= xa*a8 Ib 

=a4Mlb. 

= 800 lb. 

11 = 3 pints. 

= 15 gallons. 

= «^lb. 

xoo catties =: X33 lb. 


South Afnoa. 

Hod, xa Khiuelaud foot = is'358 feet. 
Morgen, 600 sq rods = a'xa acres. 
( enial, and short ton of a, 000 lb. 
Anker nearly 8 gallons. 


TABLE FOR CONVERTING ENGU.SH WEIGHTS AND MEASURF^S INTO METRIC, 
AND VICE VERSA. 

Note — ITie figures in heavier type represent either of the two columns beside them, as the 
case may be, viz., with Hectaies and Act*es in the fiist set of columns, 1 Acre = 0*405 Hectaie, and 
Vice versa 1 Hectaie = a 471 Acres, and so on. 




» * »'»s| 

[ 6 xa* 

8 X4 aa7 

\ I *7*M 

f ; *9\ 

I 9 aa*a4o 
r j; a4*7Xt| 
k, 49'4»3 

: s jj «« 


S * 
d i 

••047 * 

9-«S*l «| 


o‘ 6 ax a* 5 M 
x*a 43 5*184 

X 864 7*778 

a ’488 xo ’368 
3 x 07 xa* 96 o 


1 0*386 0*0x4 1 

2 o*77a x*8a9 8 

8 X X58 a*743 8 

} *'544 * 

B x*93o 4’57* B 

6 a*3x6 5*486 6 

7 a'Toa 6^x 7 

8 3*088 7*3x5 8 

• 3'474 •■*»9 8 

s7*43» 80 


x'003 0*454 1 

a’x87 0*907 8 

3*a8x x‘|6x 8| 

4'3W *'8*4 
5*488 a’a8B 
6'56a a’Taa 6 
Z’OSS 3 *75 I 
8549 3*«»9 8 

9^H'3 4*o8a 9 

xo^mB 4*538 10 
ax^3 9*070 90 
3a*8o9'x3‘8o8 80 




x8*f7 
aa*7a 
13**3 •7*;8 
X5J3^ 3x*8o 
3fi'p 
19*84 40*% 
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CIJRRENCV. 

The Coinofre of the United Kin/^dom ig as follows : — 

Gold— l In the foUowlng Dominions special coins are 

Sovereign, or Pound of ao Shillings £ current In addition to the above series 


Half Sovereign 
Silver— 

Half Crown 
Florin 
Shilling 
Sixpence 
Threepence 
BRONZE— 

Penny 
Half Penny 
Farthing 


of so Shilling so«. 

of JO Pence m. 6d. 

of 04 Pence as. 

of la Pence is. 

of 6 Pence 6d 

of 3 Pence jd. 


Penny (s4e = £t) td. 

Half JPenny (480 = £t) Hd. 

Farthing (960 = 20 

llie above coins ore the sole legal metallic 
cun’ency in the following Hrltlsh Dominions •— 
Ueion ok south Africa and south Africa 

OKNKIIALLY. 

Falkland Islands. 

Fiji. 

gthraltar 
Nkw Zealand. 

ST. Hkluna. 


Australia.— S pecial florins, shillings, six- 
pences, ana threepences in silver, and 
pence and halfpence in bronze, of the 
same weights and composition as Im- 
perial coins of these denominations, but 
of special designs. 

British Guiana and certain w. Indian 
Islands. — A special groat or fourpence. 

OUKRNRBT.— Eight doubles (= 1 penny), 4, a, 
and I double. 

Jamaica.— N ickel-bronze pence, halfpence, 
and farthings 

Jkkhky —Special ponce, halfpence, and far- 
things. 

Malta.— O ne-third of a farthing 

Niokkia —One penny and one halfpenny 
(nickel - hronzei and one -tenth penny 
(aluminium and nickel-bronze), all per- 
forated 


DOMINIONS POSSESSING SPECIAL METALLIC CCRRENCIES 


BlUTISH 

Hon DU K AH 


BRITISH North 
Borneo 

Canada 


East Africa 
( and 11 a AN DA) 


HONO Kono 
( and Labuan) 


Mauritius (and 
Bkycukllkh) 

Nswfoundland 


STRAITS 

Settlements 


1 

Value. 


Monetary Cnit! — 

__ — 

— 

Silver AND Other 

(Standard Coin). In English 

Pieces to 

Ooi,» Coins. stBsiwAiiv Coins. 

' Currency. 

£ sterling 



d. 



Gold Dollar. . 4 


4867 

British and ' 5r7tv?r— 50, as, xo, and 




United States. 1 s 

Silver Dollar .. 1 

9* 

XX 

Nickel— $ cents. 




AVonze— cents, (cent. 

8.8. Dollar ... s 

4 

® S7 

Nickel— aj^, and x 




Bronze— i and Va cent. 

Silver Dollar on 4 


4867 

British and Silver— \ dollar, 50, aS, 

gold basis 1 



Cnited States xo. and 5 cents. 

1 



10 and s dollars. Broiue—ce\\\» [cents. 

Indian Rupee, i 

4 

S5 

Briti^ gold. Silver- y>, as, and xo 

fixed rating | 



Nickel— $ cents 

1 



Copper—^ I, and 




^4 cent. 

Piastre . . . ' 0 

I'/s 

x8o 

British go’d. .S’lG'er— *8, 9, 4, and 3 




piastres. 




Bn>iize—t, >5, and ^ 




piastre 

Indian Rupee, i 

4 

X 5 

... so and ascents. 

fixed rating 



Nickel (perforated)- xo. 




S> ^ 




A Lonriotf 7n<perforated) 




—X and cent. 

Dollar, Mexican x 

9* 

«i 43* 

Silver— $0, ao, xo, and 

or British 



S cents 




i Bnmze—t and cent. 

Ku pee (fixed 1 i 

4 

15 

British gold. Silver—}^, and 

ratiiig)=: x6 



1 nipee. 

a n 11 a 8 = 64 



Nickel Iscolloped)— |>g 

pice 



rupee (anna). 




Coj^r— 9 , X, }>i, and 
pice or pie. 

Indian Rupee, x 

4 

<S 

... Silver — ao and to cento. 

fixed rating 



Bronze — $, a, and x 




cents. 

Dollar on gold 4 

a 

48 

... Silver— $0, ao, 10, and 

basis 



S cents. 




Brt/iue— cents. 

8.S dollar at a 

4 

•*S 7 

Brltlsn gold. Sil 1 er—g dollar, so, ao, 

fixed rating 



xo, and s cents. 

j 



■ Bnmze—g, )*, and W 




' cent. 

* VarlsLls with th« pric'e 0/ Hiller 
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Cfie ^niteti itmgtiom* 


>RFA AND POPULATION. 


Divisions and Capitals. 

. . _ _ 1 

Area (Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

1901. 

rpxs. 

En&:laud and Wales (London) 

England 

Wales 

Scotland (Kdinburgh) 

Ireland (Dublin) 

Islands 


50*85^ 

7,473 

29,796 

32 , 53 t 

30a 

30,811,4*0 

1,716,423 

4,472,103 

4,458,775 

1 150.370 

3 «> 7,736 

34,047,659 

2,027,610 

4,759.445 

4,381,951 

148,934 

Navy, Army and Seamen abroad 



Total 

' 

120,651 

41.976,827 1 

! 45,365,599 


Increase of the People. 




Year 


lucrtuuw 


De<' rouse 

1 Murriages. 

1 Births 

1 Immigrants. 

1 Total 

1 1 

j Bouths 1 

EinigrauU * 

Total 



« 9 o 5 

1 «. 653,506 

•oS ,«93 

1 i 

*368,609 

i> „ ; 

669,638 1 

s6a,o77 

93 *, 7 *S 

; *5.090 

1906 

*907 i 

; i,i7o,6sa 

1 1,148,6*4 j 

•30*65 

•93,633 

1,400,787 

*. 44 A^S 7 

will 1 

3 * 5 , *37 
395,680 

1,006,480 1 

*,074,53* 

3^5,841 
33s, aaS 

1908 1 

«.« 73 . 7«4 1 

34 *, 9 “ 

*,5*6,706 

675**85 

6^,608 I 

•63**99 i 

938,384 1 

3 * 9 , *80 

*909 

I 1,145,900 I 

»6s.3SS 

x, 4 o 7 ,s *5 

1 

956,369 

3 * 3 , 30 * 

tpso 

i,iss, 9 S 5 1 

•98,779 

i, 4 sj ,704 

630,386 

397 , M 

X, 018,134 
x,xs6,6Q 

» 

1911 

1,104,986 j 

350 , 4*9 

* 455 , 4*8 1 

1 671,138 

454.597 


Deoennial InoreMei. 


Onsus 

1 

1 

1 I'oimlution. 

Intertwnaal. 

1 Mulct) 

Fenmies 

1 Total t j 

1 1 decennial Increase 

Arrivals ! 

1 ' 

Deitartures t 

*« 7 * 
x88t 
X89X 1 

*90* 
* 9 ** j 

*5,368,05* 

*7,038,735 

x8,384,is6 

1 *», 171.984 

*1,0x1,87* 

x6,s6x,*47 

*7,987,373 

*9,496,638 1 
*1,436,107 j 
• 3 , 3 So ,797 i 

3 *. 845 , 379 

35 ,* 4 x, 48 * 

38, *04,973 

41,976,8*7 

1 45,365,599 

1 

•, 5 M, 09 * 

3 , 396, *03 

•,863,49* 

3,871,854 

3,388,77* 

j 

798,4*6 

*,*57,506 

X, 591,878 
«, 43 *, 58 * j 

*,976,577 

•,•44,338 

3,560,096 

*,659,936 

4,790,8x6 


Births, Deaths, and Varriafes, 


Year 

Birtlis 1 

Rato i«r 1,000 ’ 

Beath.) 

Rate Iter 1,000 j 

Mai riages 

jllnt© per i,ooo. 

*«95 

*,*54,898 

i * 9*4 

735, *44 

187 

• 79.746 

* 4*3 

X 900 

»,*S 9 , 9 « 

* 8 * 

757 , 73 » 

*8 4 

3 «*.*S 4 1 

iS'f 

*905 

*,* 63,506 

•69 

669,638 

* 5*6 

3 ^ 5.090 

* 4*7 

*906 1 

1 , 170 , 6 ** 

*6'i 

681,343 

* 5*7 

3 »S, 84 « j 

* 5*0 

*907 

1 , 148 , 6*4 

*63 

678,851 

*S*S 

331 , 1*8 

» 5 ** 

1908 

*,* 73 , 7«4 

* 6 '6 

675,185 

* 5*3 

319,180 

* 4*5 

1909 

*.* 45,900 

• 5*7 

6^,608 

150 

3 * 3 . 30 * 

* 4 * 

xpxo 

1 , 1 **, 9*5 

• 5*0 

630,386 


3«».699 1 

* 4*3 

S 9 SX 


• 4*4 

670,138 

* 4*8 

3 * 9.986 1 

» 4 ‘« 


• BHtlidi and Trith Kmifnant* onljr. t Inoludfnf Navy. Amy and Seamen abroad, 

t BrttUh. Irish and Por«i(ti Emigrants. 
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Md tMgwu^t, 

11m lohabitMito of the UnSt^ Kingdom ore 
etmoet entirely ChrletUne, end mefiily Pro- 
tettnntot the esoeivtkmi being 5 miltton Romen 
OethoHot, »i»iooo Jewt» end e tn^ll number of 
oon*C!hriftieo immigrente. The lenguege of the 
peotde if Snglifh, with e lerge proportion of 
WfMh-fpeeking people in Wile^ meny of whom 
ere bi-Ungnel. In Xngl^ end Weles the Church 
of Englend. end in bcoUend the Church of Boot- 
lend, ere the ** Eft«bli»hed Religlonf.’* There 
hea been no religloui oeuaus since 1851, but many 
of the Nonoouforroist bodies publish estimates 
of membei’thip. The following tabie may be 
regarded as approximately oorrect, being the 
esumetM of all bodies except the (;hiu‘ch of 
England,* which publishes no estimate of mem- 
bership 

Api»roxlmat© 

Mfiiilwi-fthii) 


Dsnominaiinn. Adult. 

Roman Catholics 5,000,000 

Church of Hcotland 1,300,000 

Other Presbyterians x,aoo,ooo 

Church of Ireland 600,000 

Methodists ;-~ 

Wesleyan 5ao,ooo 

Primitive aao,ooo 

United 150,000 

Others so, 000 

Oongregationalists 1,000,000 

Baptists 500,000 

Calvinists 350,000 

Scottish Eplscopai Chinch 60,000 

Salvation Army 500,000 

Other Christians 300,000 

Jews 050,000 


PHYftlOCRAPlIV. 


JUtlief , Island of Qieot Britain (England 
and Wales aud Scotland) contains two distinct 
areas in the lowlands of tlie south and east and 
the hilly oountiw of the west and noith. In 
Enoland the P&nnim Katuie runs fioin the 
centi’e almost to the Cheviots in the north, the 
latter foiming a natuial boundary between 
England and Sootland. The higliest point in the 
Peunlnei is Crossfell (0,898 feet), aud west of the 
Peunlnes is a oltcular chain of hills in Cumber- 
land with the highest point in England, Sca/ttll 
feet). Walks is mainly highlands, the 
('^brlan Mountains running from Uie south- 
west to north-east, their highest points being 
Sfuntdon (3,^ feetX and Plynlymmon (a,^ 
feet) ; in Soutn Wales ara the Black Mountains 
(Brecknock Beacon, s,oxo feetl Sootlan n, which 
occupies about one-thh'd of the island, from the 
Solway Firth to the west of the mouth of the 
Tweed, contains twogiuups of highlands in the 
north and centre, the latter being the OraHtptan 
J/sto, which provide in Ben N«vw (4,406 feet) aud 
Ben Mulch x>hui (4,eg6 feet) the highest points 
in Scotland aud the United Kingdom. Between 
the Qrampians and Cheviots are the lowlands of 
Scotland, in which its capital (Edinburgh) and 
largest city (Glasgow) are situated. Ikilanp, 
iopamted tt^m Great Britain by the Irish 
Cmamiel, oootatns many isolated hills round its 
coasts, with a great plain in the centre, fitun 
e»<j||o feet above tea level. The highest points 
m uahuid am Gar» T%ml (3,414 feetX in the Mac* 




gillicuddy Keeks of Kerry : Galty Mountains 
(3,0x5 faetX; Lugnaquilla, In Wicklow (3,03a foetX 
and! iweeira (e^m feet), in Connau^t. 

Bieert.— The rivers of Eholamd, owing to the 
gen^m) Mevation of the west and the low-lying 
plains of the east, flow mainly into the North 
Sea. The Thame* (sxo miles) rises in the Gottes- 
woid Hllis of Gloucestershire, and.flows through 
Oxford, Windsor, and London to an estuary 
between Essex and Kent on the east ooast. 
The river is tidal for 60 miles Teddington 
Look, and Is navigable to Lechlade (x6e milesX 
I The ^eat Ouee (x6o miles) rises In Northampton- 
; shire, and flows into the Wash on the east coast, 
with a navigable length of about 60 miles to 
Bedford. The V&rluMre Onee (60 miles) rises in 
the Pennine Range, and flows southward to York 
and thence to a confluence with the Trent, which 
rises in the western slopes of the southern Pen- 
nines, and flows through Burton and Nottingham 
to form the Humber, upon which is situated 
Hull. The Tyne rises in the northern Pennlnes, 
aud flows eastward to the North Sea below New- 
castle. In the west of England are the Severn 
(x8o railesX rising iu the Welsh hills and flowing 
in a semicircular course to the Bristol Channel, 
between Wales and the Cornwail-Devon promon- 
tory. The Mertey, rislug iu tlie western PCnnines, 1 
flows luto the Irish Channel, with an estuary at 
Liverpool which is connected with Manchester by I 
a ship canal. The principal rivers of SOOTLANP i 
rise In the (Tievlots, the Clude flowing west Ijy i 
Glasgow to the Firth of (Hyde, and the Ttceed \ 
eastward to form a boundary between England i 
and Scotland at Berwick. The Tau (Perth- I 
Dundee) and the Dee (At)erdeen) also flow east- 
wards into the North Hea. In Ikblanp the 
Shannon rises at the foot of CuilcagU Mountain, 
in County Cavan, and flows southward for some 
•50 miles, through Loughs Allen, Boderg, Forbes, 
Ree and Derg, to a wide estuary and the Atlantic 
l>etween counties Limerick and Clare. The Erne 
and the Clare also drain westwards, and the 
Foyle and liann northwards, into the Atlantic. 
The eastern system coutams the Ltfey, from 
the Wicklow Mountains U) the Irish Sea at 
Dublin ; the Boyne from Westmeath to the 
Irlsli Sea at Drogheda , the Slatiey to Wexford 
Harbour ; the Barrow from the north, and Suxr 
from the west, to the harbour of Waterford ; 
the Black water from tlie Kerry hills to Yougha) 
Harbour on the south coast, and the Lee from 
the west to Cork (Queenstown) Harbour on the 
south coast 

Lakee —Hie I^ke District of Enolakp, mainly 
iu Cumberland but iiartiy in Westmorland and 
l^aimashire, and famous for its scenery, contains 
a circle of lakes, of which Windermere (xo miles 
longX Ulleewater aud Derwentieater are the 
largest. Walks has but one large lake in Bala 
Water (a miles long). SCOTLANP, particularly in 
the Bignlands, atioiinds iu lakes, of which the 
largMt are Loeh Lomond (14 mllee). the largest 
in Attain, and Lochs Awe, Tap, Jiannoeh, and 
Erieht, In the Grampian valleys; Lochs Fee* 
(83 miles), Oiek and Loehy, between the Gram- 
pians and the Highlands ; and Lochs Shin <ao 
mile^ and Jfaru, with many smaller Lochs, in 
the Highlands Ibblamp contains the lar^t 
lake in the United Kingdmn in Lough Emuh, 
tg 6 sq. miles in area, and is Interspersed aith 
lakes in the north and west, the largest beinff 
Loughs Erne, Corrib, and Mem in the noarth and 
weet, Strangfori tn the north-east, and the 
Sh a nno n ohiOn (AUm, Boderg, Eorbeo, Bee, and 
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X>»ra) in tbe centre. In highUunU of 
wm^-west nre the l^ous Ldke$ of Kittarmif 
in Ckmnty Kerry. 

CUmwU.-^T)M climate of ^e Britiih Isles Is 
influenced by tbe prevailing south-west win^ 
and by the existence of the Gulf Stream. The 
prevailing winds cause a plentiful rainfall in the 
western i^on, the average fall being highest in 
Ireland. The Gi^f Stream, from the Gulf of 
Hexioo, is a belt of temperate water, which 
divides at the south-western extremity of 
Ireland and at the Land’s End f Cornwall), the 
former current skirting the north of Scotland, 
and reuniting with the southern arm in the 
North Sea. l*he climate of the British Isles is 
thus warmer and far more equable thau that of 
other lands between the same parallels, and its 
harbours are free from ice all the year round. 

OOVEENMENT. 

Thr British CoNSTiTOTioN.—lTie British Con- 
stitution is mainly unwritten and customary, but 
its development is marked by certain outstanding 
and fundamental laws, of which the principal aie 
Magna Carta (xaxs), the Haheae Corjme Act 
(1670), the ilef of Settlement (1701), the .< 4 cf of 
Unwn with Scotland (1707), the Act of Union 
ttUh Ireland (xSoe), and the Parliament Act 
(x9ix). The first secured auuual parliaments and 
the Moal administration of Justice; the second 
establidied the liberty of the person ; the third 
provided for the Protestant succession to the 
throne ; the fourth and fifth created the United 
Kingdom; and the last enabled the Commons to 
pass certain Acta without the adheienee of the 
other Chamber, The constituent parts of the 
British Constitution may be thus biietlydescribed. 

I. The Sovereign — llie throne is heieditai7 in 
the English house of Saxe-Cobuig Gotha with 
mixed succession, the sons of the ^verelgn and 


BUI, sQoh a maMOiw will be<x)fiii9|aw wtibobt tht 
oonmt of the Lords if it Is passad by Ibo Qmc 
mo&s, and saat up to the Lords, in tbraa snoosi* 


their descendants having precedence of danghteia, 
but daughters and then descendants preference 
over lateral lines. The Monarchy is consth 
tutional and limited. The King has a right to 
veto bills passed by both Houses of Parliraeut, 
but in practice his veto Is almost dbsolete. 
** Ihe King can do no wrong, " is a nMfxim of the 
CoDSdtiition, and consequently ho action for 
civil wrong will He againsP the Crown. A 
petition of right, however, will generally enable 
an injured subject to obtain redi^. While, if 
in the administration of an Act of Parliament, 
a (^vemment depaitment exceeds Its rights, a 
declaration of right may be obtained in an action 
against the Attorney-General {Dyson v. Attorney^ 
General (xpxx), ay T.L.E. 143). | 

a. The JL^tgfofurs.— Parliament consists of two 
Houses, the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, (a) The House of Lords consists of 
peers. A peer may bold his seat by (x) hereditary 
right, (a) creation by the King, (3) oifleial position 
or election. English bishops, Insh peers elected 
for life, and Scottish peers elected for duration 
of Parliament, also sit in the House of Lords. 

While the House of Lords was formerly entitled 
to alter or reject any Bill passed by the House of 
ComoKU^ these rowere are much reetrioted by 
the Parliament xpxx. Thus, if a Honey Bill 
is not pasted nnamendad by the Boose of Lords 
within a mouth of Its beipa up, ii becomes 
law upon the Koygl assent bmiig sl^tfled, wither 
out vbe poDsaut of the CTx^ Housa« Xhf 
^ tlM O^mons dsodee what is a 


mo&s, and sent up to the Lords, in throe suoosi* 
Hve seesione, provided two yean elapse betweea 
the date of the second reading in the CommoUf 
in the fUet sessiOD and the date when it ispasaaa 
by that body in the third session. Passlnf a 
Bill with amwmenta by the House of Lords is 
equivalent to lajecUou. unless the Gommoos 
approve the amendments. Any BUi by which 
the maximum duration of Bwliament is Increased 
is excepted from this Act. 

<b\ The Honse of Commona.— This body consists 
of ‘ dye members, elected by the ivigistered male 
electors In county, borouifh, and umversKy con- 
stituencies. Roughly speakiug, about one<eixth 
of the population are eiectoie. The maximum 
duration of Parliament is five years. 

3 The Executive.— The Crown (the King in 
Council) “ makes peace and war, Issues cdiarters, 
increases the peeiage, is the fountain of honour, 
of olflee, end of justice." ITie CaW?»ef, or inner 
Council, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, consists of Ministers, drawn from the 
ranks of the party in power jmd appointed by 
1 the Sovereign on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

I Ibe Ministry includes a number of minor posts, 

I whose occupants have no seat in the Catiinet. 
Ministers are severally responsible to Parliament 
for their actions, and the Cabinet as a whole Is 
responsible to Parliament for its joint and 
several administration. Ministers hold their 
olhoe during the Sovereign's pleasure ; they may 
be dismissed at any moment. 

4. The JvdioAture (post). 

Local Government.— Local government is 
canied out under the central control of Local 
Goverument Boards. The subjects which local 
bodies administer are, inter alia, the poor 
law ; the laws relating to public health ; the 
‘ maintenance of the jimioe ; the control of the 
sale of iutoxlcatlng liquors ; the provision of 
lunatic asylums. Local authodtles also have to 
admiulster and cany into effect the laws as to 
elementary and other schools. Scotland and 
Ireland each have an elaborate system of local 
government The ruling principle has been to 
entrust special interests to those specialty Inter- 
ested. In England and Wales there are elective 
Councils for each Coimty (under Chaiimen) for 
each City and County Bmough (under Lord 
i Mayors or Mayors), and for Urban and Rural Dis- 
tiicts (under Chairmen), eveiy parish belfig thus 
included. Scotland has eleoUve County CmuoHs 
under a Convener, Buivh Councils unaer a Lord 
]^ovoet or Provost, and Uie Parish Councils with 
Chairmen. Ireland has popularly elects 
Councils for Counties, Boroumis and RunU 
Distdets, the municipalities having Lord Mayors 
and Mayors. 

THE SOVEREIGN. 

King of the United Kingdom qf Great Britain 
and Ireland and qf thk Britith Detminiqne beyond 
the Seae, Defender of the Faith, Kmperor qf 
India, His Host Excellent Majesty King GdOiRS 
the Fifth (m British Empire). 

THR LBaiftLATURE, 

Uprliament oftht United Kingdom oonsltts of 
tdp Houses. The fftnm cf Mixrds npasists ol 
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fiirht, by eleotkm or by ftppolDtment. It cmn* 
UitiB % FrincM of the Blood, a Archbisbope, n 
Dukes. e4 Marqneeees, ta% ^rls, 46 Vlscoiiute, 

» Bishops, 344.BMt»]S, se Scottish Bepreseuta- 
re Beers elects for the duration of Parliement, 
end sA Irish BepresenUtire Peers elected for 
life— total 63s. Ihe Home t^f Commons consists 
of dye meniDers, elected for a maximum of 5 
years by direct vote of registered male electors, 
the <|uallflcatiou being ownership or occupation 
and registration. Ihe total number of legistered 
voters in the United Kingdom is Just over 
t, 000,000. 

Speaker of the House qf Lords, Ihe Lord 

Chancellor (see Cabinet) £a^ooo 

Chairman of CommitUee, Ihe Earl of 

Donoughmore a,soo 

Clerk of Parliaments, Sir H. J. L. 

Graham, K.C.B a, 000 

Speaker of the House of Commons, Rt. 

I J>lpn. J. W. Lowther, m.p 5,000 

j igion of Comynittees, Rt. Hon 




Ihn n 11 PartAS. 

I P ‘ ^^^rntnent. 

Sept w la P 1^1} A>eral\ horn 
' **’ • Piline JMinigtwr since April, 

Rami^ey Macdonald, 

), J E. Redmond, 


Andrew House of Commons, Rt Hon. 

ig,.n Sis a Bonar Law (Cnwtust), boi n Sept. 16, 

Lea^ wlt^fe ' 

/nt Sur in the Bouse of Lords, Maiquess of 
lansdowne, K.G. (Unionist), born .)au. 14, 

|*«^ «•» 

’ Ihe following table shows the Balance of 
Parties in the last ten Parliaments, the years 
being those in which the General Eieotioni took j 


place : 

- 





Year 


Nat ! 

Uh 1 

Cons i 

Vn 


•47 
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349 

— 

sMo 

357 
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•33 

— 



8a 
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•47 

— 

stti 

sW 

84 
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8s 

*!?• 

•73 

8s 

— 

iS 

47 

»•» 

177 

8a 


34® 1 


1900 

s86 1 

8a 

— 

334 

68 

1906 1 

3»7 

•4 

4* 


— 

*•» 1 

1 •TS 1 

Ba 

4® 

•73 

— 

19x0 

1 

1 

«4 

4a 

•?• 



(Deoeuber, spxo) was as follows 00 Nov. 1, 
Ipsa : — 

Liberals a&s ‘ 

Labour 41 

Nationalists yd 

Independent Nationalists 8 

Ckynservatlves and Unionists aSs 

Total 670 

Government Majority sod 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Privy OooaoiL 

The King in Council is the supreme executive 
authority in the realm. The Privy C/Ouncll meets 
as a whole at ihe beginning of a new reign and 
on other occasions of state and ceiemouy, pos- 
sesses certain administrative powers, and is the 
stip'eme Coui t of the Empire (see p sid). Mem- 
l>eis arc addressed as Right Honourable. 

The Ministry. 

The Cabinet. 

(Oiiglnally formed Dec. so, 1905.) 

Pnme Minister and First J/ord of the 
Treasury, The Rt. Hon. He beit 

Henry Asquith, K.c £5,000 

Lord Hiph Chancellor, The Rt Hon 

Viscount Haldane so, 000 

Ijord President of the Cminexl, Ihe Rt. 

Hon. Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 

o.M a,ooo 

Lord Pnvy Seal, Ihe Rt. Hon. the 

Marquess of Crewe, K 0 unpaid. 

First Ijord of the Admiralty. Ihe Kt 

Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill ;C4.5«» 

Seeretai’ies of State — 

Home A fairs. The Rt. Hon. Reginald 

McKenna, K.0 5,000 

F'orevjn A fairs, The Rt. Hon Sii 
Edward Orey, Bart , K o 5,000 


Edward Gr«y, Bart , K o 

Cnfonies, Ihe Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt 
War, Ihe Rt. Hon. Col. John K B. 

Seely, i> s.o 

India, Ihe Rt. Hon the Maniuess of 

Crewe, K.o 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, The Rt. 

Hon David Lloyd George 

Secretary for Scotland, The Rt. Hon. 
Thomas McKinnon Wood 


Ihe Balance of Parties as readjusted thrcnigh 
Bye-elections since the General Election 


Chuf Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Ihe Rt. Hon. Augustine 

Biirell, K.c 4,41 

Postmastei dieneral, The Rt Hon. Hei • 

Iteit Samuel s,5< 

Presidents 0/ Com m it tees of the Council , — 

Board of Trade, Ihe Rt. Hon Sydney 

Buxton . . 5,01 

Local Government Board, The Rt. Hon. 

John Buras 5,01 

Board cf Agriculture, The Rt, Hon. 

Walter Rundman a, 01 

Board of Education, Rt Ron. Joseph 

Albert Pease #,« 

I ChanesUorof the Ihuhyef Lsmeaster, The 
, Rt Hon. Charles Sdward Henry 

llobhouse.... e,cs 

I First Commissioner of Works, The Rt 

Hon. Earl Beauchamp, K.C.x.0 s,ot 

Attomey*General, Rt Hon. Sir Rufus D. 

Uaa», K.C.V.O., K.C.(and/ee«) y.a 
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other Minuten. 

Cieil Lord of the AdnUrtUty^ G«orge 

Lambert 

ParliamenUny and Ftnaneial Secretary, 
do.. The Bt. Hon. llionuu Jamoe 

Macnamara 

Pariiamentary Under Sect etary for ITar, 

H. J. Tennant 

Financial Secretary, War Office, H. 1 '. 

Baker 

Piirhainentary Under Secretaries — 

Home Office, £. J. Griffith 

Foreran Office, Francis Dyke Acland ... 

War Office (see above) 

ColonuU Office, The Kt. Hou. Lord 

Emmott 

India Office, Hon. E. S. Montagu . 
Board of Trade, J M. Robei tson 
ImcoI Govemihent Board, J Heilwrt 

Lewis 

Board of Education, C P. Tievelyan . 
Board of Agricuitute, Loid Lucas . 
Tieasury . — 

Junior Ijordn, John W (iulland, W 
Wedgwood Beuu, W Jones, Sir A \ 
Haworth, Bart , H. W'ebb .. each 
FxMncial Secretary ,i 2 F.(r, MaHteiinan 
Patronage Sect clary, T H lllingwoith 
Paymaster • General, Kt Don. Loid 

fitrachie .... i 

Sohcitoi -General, Sir John A Simon, 
k.C.v 0., k c. (and fees) 


Secretartf for Scotland (see Cabinet) 

Lord Advocate, Rt Hon Alexander Tie, I 

K c 5.000 j 

Solicitor-General, X M Andeisou, K.C.. . a,ooo j 

I 

Ireland. | 

Lord Lieutenant, Rt. Hou Eail of Aber- j 

deen, K.T zo.ooo ' 

Chef Sectetary (nee Cabinet) 

Lord Chancellor, Rt Hon Redmond 

Barry 6,ooo 

Attorney-General, Ignatius J O’Brien, 

K.c .. 5,000 i 

Solxcitor-Geneuil, niomas F Molony, 

K.C .... a,ooo 

Ministers of the Royal Household. 

Lord Steward of the Household, Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Chesterfield, G c.v.o 

Treasurer of the Household, Capt Hon. F. £ 
Guest. 

Comptroller, Rt. Hon. Lord Saye and Sele. 

Lora Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Lord Sandhurst, 
G.C.B.I., O.C.I.1. 

Vice Chamberlain, Hon. G A. Howard 
LoicU in Waiting, Earl OmnvllJe, m.v.o., V iscount 
Allendale, Lord Acton, m.v.o., L oid Herscheli. 
M.V.O., Lord Loch, M.v.o., i>.s o , Lord 
Annaly, K-C.v.o. (Permanent), Lord Wllling- 
don, Lord Farquhar, G.c.v.o. (Extra). 

Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, Lord Cole- 
brooke. c.v.o. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Earl of 
Craven. 

Maeter of the Horse, Earl of Granard, k.p. 

NoTK.— .dU the above Ministers hold office at the 
pleasure of the Sovereign and go out of office at a 
change of Government. 


Penaaaent Ofisials. 

AGitlCULTURX AND FISHERIES, 
\^liitehan Place, S.W. 

S^refar^, Sir T. H. Elliott^ K.O.B 

Small Holdings Commissioners, M. T. 

Baines, S. Mager, J. Owen^A. Allse- 
bixxik, F. H. Dimle, E. 0 . Fordham, 

F Home, F. E.^ Rogers...;^!, ooo to £s,9eo 
Director Royal Botanic Gardens (Kew\ 

Lt.-Col SlrD Prain, C.M.G., c.i.K, ... x,ooq 
Director-General, Ordnance Survey, Col. 

C. F. Close, aM,0 , R.K 

Board of agriculture for Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

Chairman, Sir R. P. Wright. 

Commissioner, K. B. Orelg. 

Do., Small Holdings, J. D. Sutherland. 
Seci'etary, H. M. Conacher. 

AflRlCULTURK AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
(Ireland). 

Vice- President, Rt Hon. T. \v Russell .. jCs,3So 
Secietary of the Board, T. P. Gill . . . 1,500 

Assistant Secs , J. R. Canipliell (Agriew/- 

fMrr),(J.Fletcher( 7 ’«cA./»M(fr.);t®So ^ 
CHARiTV Commission. Ryder Street, S.W. 

I CorninissionerH, C. A. Cook, c.]^ j^>>5oo ; 

A. F. Leach, j^x,aoo ; Rt. Hou C. P. 

I Allen, M p. unpaid 

I Secretary, H W. T. Bowyear £s,ooo 

I CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, Burlington 

j Gardens, W. 

, Commls^1orlers, S. M. Leathes, O.B., ;£s,5oo; 

H W Paul x.soo 

Sceretaiy and Registrar, J L LeB. Ham- 

I mond iJSoo to £900 

j Colonial Office, Downing Street, S.W. 

I Secretary, Sir J Anderson, O.C M.G jC^»ooo 

I Ahsistant Secretaries, Sir H. W Just, 

I K c M.O., c B., and Sir G V. Fiddes, 

K C M G., C.B 1,500 

\Chief(Veik,C.A Han is, c B.,O.M.G., M.V.O. 1,150 


Leg^ Admser, J 8 Risley, C B 1,000 

Pnnt'tjHil Clerks, 0 . W. JohusoD, C.M.G., 

H.J ReadjC.M a , C. Strachey, H C.M 
lAnibeit, C.B , A. E Collins, 0 M.O., 

W D Ellis, G E. A. Gilndle;(;85oto;(;i,ooo 
Director, Jmjienat Institute, W. K. Dun- 

stan, LL.D., F.R.8 

Director Colonial Audit Dept , A E 

Stephenson <£850 to £1,000 

Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Whitehall Gaidens, S.W. 

Crown Agents, Hlr K. L. Ant i obus, K. C. M.G. , 
c.n., £x,8oo ; Major M. A. Cameron, 

C.M G., K.E , £1,500 to £1,800: W. H. 

Meicen C.M.G jChdOo to £1,500 

Secretary, P. H. Ezekiel £600 to 1,000 

Customs and Excise, E.C. 

Chairman of Board, 8li L, N, Gitillemard, 

K. C.B j^s,ooo 

Deputy Chairman, F 8. Parry, C.B 1,500 

Secretaiies, J. P. Byrne, I.8.O., E.C. Cun- 
ningham x,aoo 

SMicitor, Sir N. J. Highmore...... 0.000 

Chief Inspector, W. Gallagher, I.S.O. 

£t,ooo to £x,mo 

Accountant and Comptroller-General, F. 

W. A. Claike x,ooo 

Principal Statistical Officer, H. V. Reade, 

0 B £800 to £1,000 

Collector and Chief Registrar of 'Shipping, 

L. S B!omfle!d x,xoo 
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SDCcinoi, WUtelwU. B.W. 

Secretary qf Is, X, 8e]bjr BIgge, . 

O.B 

Aeeountant-Genaral, E. B. Fbtpm;i^i,9oo to i,aoo 
OM$/ Me^Xeal t^jftccr, Sir Q. Fewman, 

M.D. £lf$»o 

SeCt Secondary Branch, Boa. W. X. 

Bnioe, O.B t,Mo 

Sec. Teoknciogieal Branch, E. K. 

Chambers, o.B i,soo 

Principal, Royal College of Art, A. 

Hpenoer Boo 

Director, Special Enquiriee, H. F. Heath, 

C.B i,soo 

See., Welnh Dept., A. T. Bavies i,aoo 

Director, Victoria and Albert M-ueeuin, 

Hlr C, H. Bmith, ll.1 > £t,aoe to £t,$ao 

Secretary. Oeologiintl Survey, ¥. O. 

Ogilvie, c.M x,aoo 

Director of Survey, J. J. H. Toall, f.k.h. 

£ 9^0 to £t,ooo 

Education (Rootland), Dover House, 
Whitehall, 8.W. 

Secretary to Committee, Sir J. Btruthers, 

K.O.B £^*000 to £t,soo 

Aeeietant Secretariee, O. Maodotiald ; 

G. W. Aleunder ;CBoo to £x,aoo 

Agricultural Advitter, Sir R. P. Wright 

£ 9 oo to ^1,000 

Senior Chief Jnepector, J. L. Robertson... £gso 
Director. Boyai ^ttieh Mueeum, Sir T. 

C. Martin jCB$o to £7^0 

Education (Irrland), Tyrone House, Dublin. I 
Reeident Commituioner, W. M. J. Starkie £1,900 
Seoretariee, F. £. Leniass, i.s.u. ; W. J. 

Dllworth each 800 

Kxohbqubk and Audit, Viotoiia Smbank- 
ment, £.0. 

Comptroller, Sir H. J. Gibson, K.C.B £»,oao 

Aevt. do., J. W. (^iwston, c.R 1,500 

Forhiom Office, Downing street, 8.W. 
Permanent See , Rt. Hon. Sir A Nlcol- 
Bon, Bart, a.c.B., a.c.n.o., g.c.v.o., 

K.C.I.E. £s,5oo 

.Asst, do., Sir L. Mallet, k.g.m.g., c.b. ... ; . 1,500 

SirW. Langley, k.o.m.q., c.b x,aoo 

Sir Eyre A.Crowe,K.c.M.o..o.B.£x,ooo to £1,000 
L^al Advieer, Sir W. iL Davidson, 

K.O.II.G., C.B., K.C - x,»oo 

Chief Clerk, Financial Dfpt., Sir 0. 

Cartwright, g.c m.o £900 to £1,000 

Friendly Soozitibs reoxstxy. at Ahingdou 
Street, B.W. 

Chief Registrar, G. Stuart Robertson 

£t,ooo to £i,$oo 
General Rboibteb Office, Somerset House, 
w.c. 

Registrar-General, B. Mallet, c.b £1,000 

CW C/srfc, A. Bellingham \ 900 

Sfupt. of Statis^ce, T. H. C, Stevenson, 

R.D % iSSoo to 900 

Hoke OfwcE, Whitehall, S,W. 

Ssaoatafyt Sir E, Troup, g.o.B £btaoo 

|Uw£B?hll, 0,B., £1^1 Sir W. P. 

SyniB, %* 0 ,r,o., CVB •,aet 

ChitlfXfiiMeUiir U F^^ari^s 9 ix B. A, 

Whlwegge, K.O.B. , K.D. l,9SO 


CAief Jnspeetar of Bofia^oee^ MaL A. 

moK. C. Cooper-ICey. ^s,5a» 

Chief JnspaOtor, Coal Mines, E. A. a 

Bedmayne, o.B 

Inspector of CensMrulary, lA^CoL J. B. 

Eden t,oeo 

(Btief Inepactor, RaformtUoriee (vacant) 

£900 to j£x,ooo 

Chairman, Prieon Commission, sir S. 

Ruggles-Brise, K.c.B x,8oo 

Prieon Commissioners, F. J. Dryhurst, 
c,B. ; Capt. 0 . F. de L. Eardley* 

Wilmot ; M. L. Waller x,ooo 

India Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 

(See Indian Empire, p. sBB.) 

Inland Revrnur, Somerset House, W.C. 
Chairman of Board, Sir M. Nathan, 

a.c.M.u ^Sioeo 

Dejnttu do., E. £ Nott Howei, C.B. 1,500 

Commissioners. , 1 . P. (^rowly, C.B. , Sir 

H. F. Bartlett, I S.O x,ooo 

Joint Sees., F. Atterbmy, c B , J. E. 

Chapman x,aoo 

A cemntant GexL , B P. Moore x,ooo 

Chief Inspector, Taxes, E. H. Bowers 

£tiOoo to £1^000 

Secretary, Estate Duty Office, A. W. 

Howard, r b £siOao 

Solicitor, H B Cox, C.B 1,800 

Chief Valuer, E J. Harper t,aoa 

Irish Secret ary*8 Office, Old Queen Street, 
s w 

I Under Secretary, Rt, Hon. Sir J. B. 

Dougherty K.C.B, , c.v.o ;£s,oeo 

Asst, do, E. 0 Farrell £*>aoo to £t,eoo 

Principal Clerks, J. J. Taylor, c.b., i.b.o., 
jCx,ooo; Sir L C. I)owdall, C.B. : 
w. P. J. Connolly each ^700 to £yoo 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, B.W. 

Secretary, Sir H C. Momo, K.C.B iJsrOoo 

Legal Adviser, J Lithlby, c.B. >C>>ooo to itx,aoo 

Asst. Secs T Pitts, O.B,, N. T Kpishaw, 

<' B (Ax, 500) , Sir J S. Davy. K.c.B., 

W X.^eiTed, c.b. ; F. J Willis 

£1,000 to £t,ooo 
Inspector of Audits, E. P Burd...A9oo to £1,000 
Chief Engmsering Inspector, O W 7 Will- 

cocks, C.B £t,900 

Medical Ojffcer, A . N e wsholme,a B. . F. R. C. P. 

As>aoo to £t,soo 

Asst do., T. Thomson, C.M.O., m.D. 

£i,ooo to £i,moo 

Comptroller of Housing and Toun Plan- 
ning, J. A. E. Dickinson, l.6.o.i^88o to £s,ooo 
Local Government Board (Sootlako). 
x»5, George Stredt, EdlnbiuKh- 
Viee-Preeideni,%Vr Qoo. UdRao £xMio £s,mo 
Members, B. W. Maepherson; w/ L. 

Mackenxle, M.D ji^x,ooo to £t,»oo 

Secretary, J (Am T. MfuweU £stOoe 

Local Governmebt Board (IjielanpX 
Custom Hpnaa, Dnblinl 
Vios-HrssMlst^T^ Hon. Sir H. A. Robin* 

son.K.aB. ....J £t, 9 oo 

ffggmhem, T. J. Stafford, O.B. (MeH^ ; 

S. Bpuiire £t^aooto £x,mo 

fiboiwtorg, A. B- BaHae £^ 

METEOROtCMilOfi. 


Dfreeyor W, B, S^JLL.D.,?.K.a. 
Jtorto# W, MTW^b. HapwoKb, W 
ofporeoaste, B. O. 
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MntT, Toww HIrt, B. 

DeptjAy Matter^ St Hon. W. Of. Bllison 

msaitintf £ttB» 

SupLj Operatwe Depi., B. Sigg,G.B.» l.s.o. 

£ 7 ooto£ 9 m 

BritiSR MtTSBUM.'Bloonuibury, W.C. 
Dinetor «iu{ Principal Librarian, Sir 

F. a. Ktoyon» k.C.b jCxiSdo 

Katioval History Moskcu, Cromwell Boad, 
8 .W. 

Director, L. Fletcher £t,aoo 

Natiosal Debt Officr, Old Jewry, E.C 
Comptroller Oeneral, W. O. Turpin, c.b £i,3po 
A sst, do., Sir E. J Soaree £boo to j^t.ooo 

National Gallbry, Trafalgar Square S W. 
and National Gallbry of British Art, 
Millbank, 8 .W. 

Director, Sir C. Holroyd £**ooo 

National Physical laboratory, Teddlugton. 
Director and Supt., R. T Glazebrook. 

National Portrait Gallery, St Martin's 
Place, W (’ 

Director, C. J. Holmes . ... £ifio to £600 

Nautical Almanac Office, Gray s hin, W c 

Supt., P. H. Cowell £bso 

Royal Observatory, Gieeuwldi. 
AHrommer Royal, F. W Dyson . . £1,000 

Patbni Office 

Comptroller Oeneral, T Fianks . . . £1,900 
Registrar of Designs, etc., R Griihn . . i,xoo 
Chief Examiner, H. Hattleld, 1.8.0 . . . i,aoo 

Chief CUrk, P. 0 . L Webb 1,000 

Post Officr, King Edward Street, E C 

Secretary, Sir A. F. King, K C.B £^' 7 ^ 

Second , £. Crabb, C.B. .. . j£x,s5o to ?x,4oo 
Third See , A. M. J O^lvie, c B. Zx,aoo to £1,300 
Asst. Secs , H. 8. Caiey, CJB., E W. Far- 
nell,C.B,,W G. Gates, A B Walkley, 

L. T. Home, L A. Marshall, I 8 o 

£1,000 to £i,soo 

Comptroller and AccountafU Genl , Sir 

C. A King, C.B ;rx,ooo to ^1,300 

Dep. Acet. Genl., ¥. T Swayne 7 x,ooo to 2 x,xoo 
Etvjineer in Chief, W. Sliiigo ... 7 x,ooo to £i,aoo 
Comptroller, London Service, RT Bmce, 

C.B ^x,ooo U) ;^x,aoo 

Chief Medical O^cer, A. H. Wilson 

;^x,ooo to £i,eoo 

Comptroller, Savings Bank Devt., H. 


Comptroller, Savings Bank Devt., H. 

Davies, 1.8.0 jbx,eoo to £i,aoo 

Solicitor, Sir R. Hunter, K.C.H. £it9oo to £s,ooo 
Pbtvy Council Offici, Whitehall, S W. 
Clerk of the Council, Sir A. W Fit2R<)y, 

^ K.C.B , B.C.Y o £ 1 ,^ 

PUBLIC W'orks Loan Board, old Jewry, E.C. 

Secretary, R. Phllpot. c.b £**300 

SoHeUor, C. L. Nicholson £ifSoo to £1,900 

Public Rxcord Office, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Depvty Keeper, 8H H. C. Maxwell-Iyte, 

K 0 £t^ 

800TTIB& OfTioV. Dover House, Whitehall, 
&W. 

PermanesU Under Bseretary, Sir James 

H. Dodda, K.O.B. i&iSao 

Mm. do. Jolm latmtk. 


STATIOKIBT Offiob, Prince's Street, S.W. 
CemptreUer, R. Bailey, O.B., M.V.o. ......£tdPh 

Board of Tradb, Whitehall Gardens, aW. 
Secretary, Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, K.0.a^s,oeo 
Assistant Secs, (each £1,000 to £xtmao or 2 >>Me 

Harbour Hon. T H. W. Pelham, o.B. 
Marine De^., Sir W. J. Howell, k.C.b. 

Labour D^., G a Barnes, C.B. 

Commercial Dept., O. J. Stanley, C.B., C.V.O. 
Railway Dept., W. F. Marwood,c.B. 

Supt. London Traffic Brandh, Col. R. C. 

Hellard O.B. £s.s»o 

Comptroller, Companies Dept. , R. C. Heron- 

Maxwell 

Accountant'General, G. S. Fry...^x,ooo to £xtoka 
Senior Official Receiver, H. de V. Brougham x,aoo 

Solieitor, Sir R. £. Cunliffe x,8oe 

Asst, do , £ Potter i,oee 

Chief InspecUtr, Railways, Lt.-Col. H. A. 

Yoi ke, c B x,4oe 

Inspector Gen tn Bankruptcy, J G. WUIis, 

C.B. . £tiOOo to £t,eoo 

Trkasurt, Whitehall, aw. 

Secretarjt, Sir R. Chalmers, K.C.B. 

£a,oeo to £0,900 

As<tt See , Sir T. L. Heath, K.o B 1,500 

Solicitor, Sir J P Me’lor, K.C.B a,ooo 

Asst do.. A. H Dennis, 0 B. jC>>9bo; H. B. 

F. Comyn, c b £i,eoo 

Principal, Imw Courts Branch, A. T. Hare i,aoo 
Parliamentary Counsel, Sir A. T. Hiring, 

Second do., F. F Liddell ^x,8m to 

Treasuiy Valxufr, F J. Bacon .,£1,000 to x^tSeo 
Woods, Fobksts and Land Rkvsnubs, 

83 Pall Mall. a.W. 

Commxmonen, Rt. Hon. Walter Runci- 

man (wrti^rtid) ; G. G Leveson-Gower £1,900 

Works and Public Buildinqs, 

8U>rey’s Gate, S.W. 

Secretaiy, Lionel Earle, C.M.G ^SiSoo 

Architects, 8ii H. Tanner, c.b , I.s.o JTx.Boo; 

W. T. Oldrieve (Edinburgh) x.ooo 

Board of Public Works (Ireland), Dublin. 
Chairman, Sir G. C. V. Holmes, K.O.B., 

K.C.V o £t,9» 

Commissioners, 0 . A. Stevenson, c v 0., 

C.b ; P Hanson s.soo 

Solicitor, W G. Towers £1,000 to £t,aoo 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Judicature.— (a) England and Wales.-^ 
The laws in England and W’ales are administered 
by Judges appointed by the Crown, who hold 
office for life, and cannot be remo^^d save on 
petition presented by both Houses of Pa 'liament. 
The High Court comprises the King s Bench, 
Chancery, and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Divisions. Two Courte of Appeal hear appeals 
from these divisions, the ultimate Court of 
Appeal from all the courts in the United King- 
dom being the House of Lords. AU dvil cases 
arising in London and Middlesex are tried at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, but civil oaees arising 
in the country are tried on circuit by fudges of 
the King’s Bench. The ChaouNny Divitha has 
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di>e» uot exceed ft ne.’taln ftmount. The County 
('onrto, too, hftve Jurisdiction to try cftxes ftiiiing 
under certain et^ial Acta of Parliftment, e.g.^ 
the Workmen’s Ck>mDenafttion Act. Bankruptcy 
cases ftrisiuK in Lwaou are heard in the London 
Bankruptcy Court, while in the provinces the 
County Courts hare iunsdlctlon in bankruptcy. 

With regard to criminal law in England it is a 
general ptinclple that, except for certain minor 
offences, every person charged Is entitled to he 
tried by a Jury. Courts of criminal jurisdiction 
are (i) the judges of the High Court fitting at 
Assizes for the trial of cases in the provinces, 
and in Loudon at the C/enttal Critnioal for the 
trial of coses arising in and around London ; 
(a) Courts of Quarter Sessions, holdeu for every 
county, and formed of jusl.lees of the peace, 
presided over by a chairman who is unpaid 
The Kecorders of certain cit.es and boioughs 
have a jurisdiction similar to that of courts of 
Quarter Sessions iu re^ct of cases arising 
within their ilistricts. (3I Courts of Petty Sessions, 
consisting of two justices of the peace oj a 
stipendiary magistrate These cotiils hear and 
decide minor offences, and have power to 
commit offeudei'S fo take their trial in more 
serious cases (a) Court o,f Criminal Airpeal 
This C/Ourt, which was established by an Act 
passed lu 1907, has power to hear appeals against 
convictions and senteuces. It will not, howevei , 
re*try a case, nor will it iiiMet the verdict of a 
jury unless it is mauifestly unieasonalde 

(ft) Scotland — Hoots civil law’, which is 
entirely dlffeient from that of England, is ad- 
ministered by the Court of Besslon, which is a 
txiurt of law aud equity Tlie High Couit of 
Justiciary is the supreme orimiual couit iu 
Hootland. It consists of all the judges, aud as 
a rule it is ooutiued to the trial of se.icnis cases 
llie Sheriff of eacli county is the pi<q>ei ciiniiiml 
judge in all crimes uccuiTiug within ttie county 
which merit ouly an arbitiary punishment. 
Borough magistrate and justices of the jieace 
have jurisdiction in petty cases ocourriug within 
the burgh or county, and in a number of minor 
otfeuoes under various statutes. 

(c) Ireland.— Vht civil oouits In Ii eland are 
very similar to the English couits In vhe main 
the criminal priH^edure is a1s'» similai 

House of Lords. 

Lord High Chancellor, lit. Hon. Vlswiint Hal- 
dane, £ 10,000. 

Law Lordti, Kt. Hon Isird Macuagliteu, 
0 O.M.Q. ; Rt. Hou. Lord Atkinson . Rt, Hou 
Ixird Shaw ; Rt. Hou Isird Moulton (each 
^6,000); aud such Peets of Paillameut as ore 
imldlng, or liave held, high judicial otiice. 

Snglaad and Wales. 

SuPKKMK Court. 

TSX'OfUcio Judgee, The Lord High Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the President of tlie Probate, 
IHvoroe, aud Admit a'ty Division. 

Master qf the Htdh, Rt. Hon. Sir H. H. Ckixens- 

Lowf Rt. Hou. Sir R, V. Williams ; 

Rt. Hon. Sir O. Karwell : Rt Hon. Sir H. B. 
Buckley ; Rt Hem. Sir W. R. Keunedy ; Rt Hon. 
Sir J. A. Hamilton (each £s>ooo). 


High Court. 

Chaneery Dietston. 

JugUeee, The Lord High Chancellcu’ ; the Hons. 
Sir M. I. Joyce, Sii C 8 Eady, Sir T. R. War- 
rington, Sir R. Neville, Sir R. J. Porker, Sir 

H. T. Eve (each £5,000), 

King'* Dench Divuton. 

Lord Chief Justice oj England, Rt Hon. Lord 
AlversUme, o.c m o , £8,000 
Jusiiees, ITie Hons. Sir E Ridley, Sir C. J. 
Dariing, Sir A M Cbannell, Si; W. PhlUlmore, 
Bart , Sir T. T. Buckul 1, Sir R M B.ay, Sir A. T. 

I lAWience, Sir W. Plckford ; Rt. Hon, Loid CVe- 
lidgc , Hons. Sir T E. Scrutton, Sli J E Bankes, 
Sir H. E Avoiy, Sir T G Honidge, Sir C. M, 
Lush, Sir 8. A. T. Rowlutt, Sir C. M. Bailhache 

£5,000 

Probate, Divorce and Admiralty I)%visio7i 
President Rt Hon Mir 8. T Evans, £5,000. 
Justice, Hou. Sir B Deane, £5,000 

Cmirt of Criminal Appeal 
Judges, The J>»ni Chief .lustice and the .Fudges 
of the Kings Bunch Division 

Coutt of Atrhe*. 

Judge, Sir L. T Dibdiu 

Bootiand. 

Court of Sksniok 

Lord President of the whole Cvuit, Rt. Hon. 
liOjd Du ledin, K r v o , £5,000 

Inner House, First Dinsinn 
Ijord Justice General, Rt Hon. the Lord 
President 

Judges, Rt, Hon T^ord Kinnear , lit Hons 
liOid .rohn8ton(n .lohnstou)and Lord MaoUcu/ie 
(C. K. Maokon/le), each £3,600 

Inner House, Second IHtnston 
Lord Justice Clerk, Rt Hou. T.ord Kingsbiirgh 
(SIi J H. H. Macdonald, K c n ), £4,800 
Judges, Rt. Hons Lord Dundas (1) Dundas), 

I. Kml Salvesen (E T SaJvesen), aud Loid GuLhiie 

each £3,600 

Outer House. 

Judges, Rt Hons. Lord Sken ingtm (W. Coinp- 
liell), Dud Cullen (W, J. ( ulleu), D»rd Dewar 
(A Dewai), D>rd Oi midale ((• L Macfarlane), 
and Loi-d Hunter (W. Huntei), each £3,600. 

Ireland. 

Court of appkat.. 

Ex-Officio Judges, llie Lord Chamellor, the Lord 
(^iief .lustice, the Master of the Rolls, the 
D>rd Chief Baron. 

Ijoids Justices of Apjrnil, Rt. Hou. H, 

Holmes, Rt. Hon. R. R. nierry 

£4»ooo 

High Court of Jisticf.. 

Chancery Division. 

lord Chancellor, Kt Hon. R J Barrj’... £6,000 
Master of the Rolls, Rt Hon. C. A. O’Connor 4,000 

Judge, Hon. D. P. Barton 3.coo 

Land Judge, Rt Hon. J. Ross 3,500 

King's Bench Division. 

Lord Chief Justice, Rt Hon. Lord 0'Brlen£s,ooo 
lord Chief Baron, Rt Hon. C. Palles ... 4,600 

Judges, Rt Hon. J. G. Gibson ; Rt Hon. 

D. H. Madden {Probate); Hon. W. 

Boyd (Admiralty and Bankruptcy); 

Rt Hon. W. Kenny ; Hon. 6. 

Wright : Hou. W. H. Dodd each om 
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DEFENCE-THB EOTAL NAVT. 

Ilie t!o}'al Ksvy la rpcniited by roinntaty tnllatment and it administered by tbe 
Cotntni^gioners for executin^^ the office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom ” 
^inmonlv called “Lords of the Admiralty”) under the control of the King- Emperor in 
Parliament. 

Vaval Administration. 

(Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W.) 

Lords Commissioners : — Ftist Lord^ The Rt Hon. W. L. S. Churchill, M.i*. 

{tnth house) ^^4,500 


Natal Secretatyj Rear-Admiral David Beatty, c.n., m.v.o., i> s.o 1,000 

First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir F. C. B. Bridgcman, o.c.v.o., K.c.n. {uutfi house) ... 1,500 

Second Sea Lord, Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Batteuberg, o.r.n., d.c.v.o., 

K.C.M.O., A.D.c 1,500 

Third Sea Ltud and Controller, Rear-Admiral A. G. H. W. liloore, i .v.o., c.n. ... 1,750 

1 fourth Sea IaiuU Capt. W. C. Pakenham, c.n., m.v.o., a.u.c 1,500 

I Civil Lord, Rt. Hon. George I.ambert, m.p 1,000 

! Adduional Ctril Lord, Rt, Hon. Sir R. F. J. Hopwood, o.c.w.c;., k.c.b i.ooo 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary, TheRt. Hon. T . 1 . Maciiamara, Li,.i>., m 1*. 2,000 

Permanent Secretary, Sir W. Graham Greene, k.c.b 2,000 

Assistant Secretary, O. A. R. Murray, c.b 1,400 

Judye-Adrocate 0/ the Fleet, Reginald B. D. Acland, K.c 

Naral Assi«tant to Fust Sea Lord, Cm, tain C. M. de Bartolome, K.N 950 

Saral Assistant to Second Sea lyord, Captain E. M. Phill(H>ttM, k.n 950 

Naval Assistant to Thud Sea Lord, Captain W. R. Hall, k.n 


Distribution of th« Fleet (Nov. i, igzs) 


HO.ME FLEET? 

Firct Fleet. 


1 Tenth Cruiser Squadron, 4 Cnilseia. 
Eleventh Cruiser Squadron, 6 Crulseis. 


First Battle squadro.v, 7 Battlc 8 hii,H 
Attaclieii OiUeei-s, a. 

Attached 8hii>8, 4 
First Cruiser Sqiuulron, 4 Ci nisei 8 
I SKooNi) Battle Squadron, 7 BattlcHhiiia. 

: Attached fTuisem, a. 

Attached Ship, x. 

I Second Cruiser Squadron, 5 (’luihei's 
i Third Battle Squadron, 8 Battleships. 

I Attached ('ruisei's, a 
j Third Cruiser Squadron, 4 ('niiseis 
Fourth Battle Squadki»n, 5 Battleships. 
Attached tYuiser, x 

I Fourth Cruiser Sijuadron, t'l'uisera. 

Mine Sweeping Gunboats, 6 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Flotillas, 
each of x Cruiser, x Dep6t Ship, ami 15 to 19 
Torpedo Boat Destroyers. 

I Second Fleet. 

! Fifth Battle squadron, 8 Battleships. 

I Attached Cmiaers, a. 

I Fifth Cruiser Squadron, 5 Cruiaei’s 
SIXTH Battle Squadron, Battlesiiips, 

] Sixth Cruiser Squadron, 6 Cruisere. 

I MINK Later Squadron, 7 Shiiw. 

Third Fleet. 

Seventh Battle Squadron, 8 Battleships. 
Attached Ouiaers, a. 

Seventh Cruiser Squadron, 6 Cruisers. 

JtiQHTH Battle Squadron, 9 Battleahlps. 
Attached Cruisers, a. 

B^th Cruimr Squadron, 6 Cruiaers. 

NutUh Oruieer Sq^iadron, 5 Cruisers. 


Patrol Flotillas. 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Flotillas, 
each at x Cruiser, x Depot or Repair Ship, sx 
to aa Torpedo Boat DestmyerH, , except 
Eighth, which has a4 torpedo boats. 
SUBMARINES (47 ill all), 3jd to 8th Flotillas. 
TRAINING SQUADRON. 

9 ShipH 

MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
Mediterranean Crmser Squadron, 4 Cruisers. 
Attached I'luIseiH, a. 

Attached Ships, a. 

Destioyeis, xo. 


EASTERN FLEET. 
China Squadron. 
Cruiser Squadron, 6 CTuiseis. 
Attached Ships, 6. 

River Gunboats, xo. 

Destroyers, 9. 

Australian Squadron. 

Cruisers, j 

East Indies Squadron, 

Cruisers, 5. 

Attached Ships, 4. 


Cape of Good Hope Squadron. 

Cruinrs, 3. 

West Coast of Amtrioa Sqosdren. 
s Ships. 

ipeoial Strvioe Yossols. 

a Ships. 

iunrerlnc Ssnrioo. 

sx Ships. 
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temoiPAii 8Hjn. 

KoTS»-*tn Addition to tbo voMela deta41«d 
below 3 BaUUtkip*, t BaiUe Cruder, And • 
drmottfiAt Cfrui$er$t are included in the '1919-12 
Shipbuilding Programme. 


K«ni«. 

.As-Turbifiea) 


Nftme. 

(IsTurbinM.) 


Battltihivu : 
Iron Dwte^ 


Marlborough^ 

IMlhi^ 

Benboiv^ 

Audaci^^ ... 
King George^ 
Oenturiond 

Ajax# - 

Conqueror# ... 
Thunderer# 

Orion# 

Monarch# 

Hercules# 

Colossus# ... . 

Neptune# 

St. Vincent# . 
Colllngwood#... 

Vanguard# 

Bellerophon#.... 

Temeratre# 

Superb# 

Dreadnought# 

Lord Nelson ... 
Agamemnon ... 


Airtoa 

Britannia 

Zealandia 

King Edward Vil. 
Common weal til .. 

Dominion 

Hindustan 


Triumph 

Coiuwallis 

Bxmoiith 

Bussell 

Albemarle 

Duncan 

Queen 

Prince of Wales 

Venerable 

London 

Bulwark 

Irresistible 

Implacable 

Formidable 

Vengeance 

Albion 

Glory 

Ocean 

.Goliath 

, OmKmiis 

illlusvious 

jOiBsar 

L Hannibal 


Main 

Arauuuoit. 


10X13*5 in 


so, 000 loXia in. 


^ ! 4X1S in. 
«7.9oo l,oX9’sin. 
««.5oo „ 

^ 4x’ia in. 
16,350 < 4X9 a III. 
fioX6 in. 


II 800 K 

U4X7 5‘»- 

**.985 

WA oaa hXtM ill. 

Iiaxe In 


JupHer 1895 

■ Victorious s8^ 

Prince George s8^ 

Majestic s8^ 

Magniflcent 18^ 

Royal Oak 1890 

Revenge 189a 

Resolution 18^ 

Battle CruUerH : 

Tiger I - i 

Queen Mary ' spia 

^Australia# ' 1911 i 

fNew Zealand# . . tpxi | 

Lion# 1910 

Princess Royal# .. ipti 

Indefatigable# . .. i 1909 

Invincible 1907 ! 

Inflexible# . X907 

Indomitable# 1907 i 


Armoured Crtiixerfi 

Defence ... ' 1907 ' *4>6oo } 


Main 

Armament. 


/4Xxs in. 
UaX6 in. 




s7,5oo , 8X13*5 in. 

BXwin. 
\* 8 X 4 in 

f 8X13-5 in 

.a’’ fSXiain. 
”’750 4 in 


Minotaur 

Shannon 


IJSt ; ' ” 

•SOS .3 550 


i’ochrane . . 1905 ,, ,, 

i Warrior ... 1 i 9 «>S .. n 

[ NaUl 1905 •• a ” { 

; Duke of Kdlnbui'gli , 1904 ,, {,oxl ?n.**^ 

Black Pi'incc 1 1904 ,, «• 

Devousbiie 1904 10,850 (^^6 fn 

KoxbiirgU 1904 ,, M 

Argyll 1904 , 

Hampshire . . 1903 „ 

i Carnarvon ; 1903 

I \ntrim ... . 1903 ., 

Suffolk 1903 9,800 14X6 til 

iAtioaater 190a ,, , „ 

Cuml>ei)aud 190s ‘ „ 

Donegal ... . 1908 ,, 

Berwick , 190a ,, ,, 

Cornwall 1900 . ,, „ 

Essex ; 1901 , ,, M 

Kent ; S90X { „ ' „ 

Monmouth 1901 i „ ! 


9,800 14X6 111 


I Drake ' 1901 | 

, King Alfred . 1901 

i Leviathan 1901 

I Good Ho|>e j 1901 I 

! Euryalus < 1901 

Bacchante 190s 1 

I Hogue 1900 

Abouklr 1900 

Sutlej 1899 

Creasy 1899 


/ aX9*a in. 
1 16X6 In. 


f aX9‘s in. 
<iaX6 in. 


• HisMalcSIyliAnatmUanfl)^ 

1 IlMJfal^sNewMaiMiaiiip. 
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a^Torttoat.) ^’®**^* Ajrml^oi flsTai^at^ AmamU 


I Prot$ei«d CruUen : 
utdam 

SiMwttete 

Anqililtrite 

Argtmani 

Am^ 

Andromeda 


Powerful 

Terrible . - . 
Gibraltar . . .. 

Theseus 

Grafton 

Endjrmion 

Hawke 

i Hdgar 

! Crescent 


,4,400 If 

*4.s«» a ,6x6 in. 


Boyal Arthur . . 

and Citutt 
Chatham^ . . 

Dnblio^ 

Southampton^ . 
Birmingham . .. 
Lowestoft 
Nottingham . 
f Melbourne 

fSydney 

fBrisbane 

Dartmouth^ ... 
Falmouth^. . . 
Weymouth^ . .. 
Yarmouth^ ... 

Bristol^ 

Glasgow^ 

Gloucester^ .. .. 

Liverpool^ 

Newcastle^ 

Encounter .... 

Challenger 

Highflyer 

Hyacinth . . .. 

Hermes 

Isis 

Dido 

Doris 

Juno 

Diana 

Minerva 

Talbot 

EcUpso 

Vindictive 


Fojc 

Forte 

Astnsa. 

Cambrian . 
Chaiybdis. 
Hera^D). 

MtAm 

Brilliant 


/ aX9‘ain« 
(10X6 in. 


7‘7«» 1,0X6 in. 

7.330 .> 


( jX9*a In. 
lxaX6 uj. 


S»a5o flX6 iu. 


f sXdin. 
lioX4iu. 


5,880 sxX6iu. 

II ti 

Si6oo M 


1 >897 

5.730 

i 1896 


>893 

4,^ { 

>893 


>^893 

„ 

1893 

It 

*893 

** 

>893 

M 

<893 

tt 

189s 

i»8oo { 

>891 

w 


aXd’In. 
8X47 in. 


sxa’ln. 

«X47l|^ 


Melpomene xSgx 

^Hainbow i8ax 

Sirius So 

Scylla 

Sappho ,891 


itid Cteu*. 

Diamond^ ,904 

Sapphire^ ,904 

Topase^ X903 

Amethyst^ ,903 

Pandora 1900 

Pioneer x8m 

Prometheus x8^ 

Psyche 1898 

Perseus ,8^ 

Pyramus ,8^ 

Pegasus ,8^ 

Proserpine x8^ 

Pelorus 1896 

Philomel x8^ 

Barham X889 

Medea x8n 

Unprotected 

Cmttterif! 

FearlesH ,9,0 

Awphion ,9,, 

Active^ X9XX 

Blonde^ 19x0 

Blanche^ ,909 

«Belloua9 1909 

Boadioea$ 1908 

Scout*: 

Skirmisher 1905 

Attentive 1904 

Sentinel X904 

Patrol X904 

Adventure 1904 

Pathfinder 1904 

Foresight 1904 

Forward X904 


sX6 in. 

6X47 in. 


3,000 xaX4i^ 


a.aoo 8X4 in. 


*.575 8X4 7 !». 
x,83o 6X47 
s,8oo „ 


3,360 X0X4 lit. 


8,895 xoXxapr, 

s,6^ M 

*.895 )i 
■.940 »» 

■.87® »i 

»,9^ 

8,850 x4Xxspr 


Torpedo Ve»»el*. X4. 

Dep6t Ship* for T.B.D. : Built, 6 ; building, t 
Depdt Shita/or Subtnariae* : Built, 6 ; building 3. 
Torpedo-Boat -Deetroyer* : Built, 179! ; building, 

30. 

Torpedo Boat* {New Type) : 36. 

Torpedo Boat* {Old Type): ist class, yg. 
Submarine* : Built, 65 ; building, 14. Q 


• atsMsies^sCaiMw 


yAustnuimf 


AasCnllsa Ships rorraMb * 
»/ ana 1 










132 United Kingdom — Defence {The Army). 

PEFENCE-THE ARMY. 

The Briitsb Army i« recruited by voluntary enliRtment and is admiDistcred by an Army 
Cotmcil under the authority of the King-Emperor in Parliament. The training and efficiency 
of the Army jh under the Mvice of the Inejiector-General of the Home Forces, and a similar 
office ^laH recent!}^ been organized for the Oversea Forces of the Empire The Home Army 
is divided into six Divisions with headquarters as follows : — I and II., Aldershot ; HI., 
Southern (Salisburv) ; IV , F.astem (Woolwich) ; V., Ireland (Curragli) ; VI., Ireland 
(Cork). 

Bntlsh Army Administration. 

War Office, Whitehall, I^ndon, S.W. 

Army (’’ouxcil. — Secrefarjf of State for lf7/r. The Rt. Hon. Col .T E. 11. Sorly, 

D.R.O., M.i* ..’i .... fSfOOO 

Chief of the Tmpeiial Gentnal Staff (Fimt Military Member)^ General Sir J. I). P. 

‘French, o.<mi., o.c.v.o , k.c.m.o., a.ikc.oknkuai. 

Adjutant -General to the Foicen (Second Military Membei)^ Lt.-tJen. Sir .1. S. 

Ewart, K.c.n., a.d.o gknkral 

Qua rter-M nut er- General to the Forces (Third Military Member)^ INIaj.-Geu. J. S. 

Cowans, c n., m.v.o 

M after- Geniral of the Otdnan:e (Fourth Military J/emfter),, Maj.-Gen. Sir (\ F. 

Hadden, K.c.n 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State (Ctrd Alembcr), H. .1. Tennant, m.i*. ... 

Financial Secretary (Finance Member)^ H. T. llaker, M.r 

Secretary^ (’ol. Sir E. W. I>. Ward, K.c.n., k.c.v.o. (/Wrnanent Under-Secietary 
of State) 


3,000 

2,500 

2.500 

2,000 

1.500 
i»500 

2,000 


Distribution of the British Army (Nov. 1, i 


STRKNOTH OF TITK llRTTlSH AllMY, X9XS-X3. 
(Exclusive of the Defence Forces of <'anada, Australln, 
New Zealand and South Africa, q.v.) 


Regular Forces, Rogiinental (at home and ahroaii) 

Regular Forces in India 

Crown Colo ly and Native Indian Corps ... 

Army Reserve 

Special Reserves 

Militia 

Militia Reserve 

Channel Islands Militia 

Malta and Bermuda Militia. . .. 

Territorial Force (Including Permanent Staff) . 

Isle of Man Volunteers 

Officers’ Training Corps 


Total 


Horses and Mules (at home ami abniad) 

,, ,, Mndla) 


EHTAllLISHMmT 


1911 i9xa. 

I 9 MI 9 > 3 . I 

X9U 

x 68 ,s 39 

75, bS 

168, .a. 1 
7 sm 1 

*•7,354 

77,557 

8,871 

8,871 1 

8, Sox 

139,000 

139,000 

> 37 , 88 a 

9x,sx9 

88,9x3 

6 x, 95 * 



*,448 

500 

ISO 

* 7 * 

3, <66 

3 , >86 

3**3 

a.8M 

«,«94 

1 a,68s 

3 * 7.»38 

3*8,307 

•88,4x4 

xs6 j 

xs6 

XIS 

946 

x,oo8 

708 

807,95* 

805,603 

709 . 99 * 

3»,*»9 

3x,*ox 


**, 4 S 8 

SI, 458 

•** 


A Cavalry Brigade comprises 3 regiments, and 
is usually commanded by a Brigaaier-Qeneral. 
^tal itrength on a war footing, 1,697. 

An Infantry Brigade oompnsea 4 battalions, 
and is also usually commanded by a Brigadier- 
General. Total strength on war footing, 4,143. 

A D vision comprises 3 Infantry Brlimdes and 
the following Divisional troops ; iHviHoneU 
ArtUUey (commanded by a Bri^ler-Qenerol), 
3 Field ArtiUery Brigades, x Field Artillery 
(U owl tier) Brigade^ x Heavy Artillery battery 


and ammunition column, x Divisional ammuni- 
tion column; DivitUmal Engineers, a Field 
complies, x Divisional Telegraph company; 
Diineumal mounted troope, a mounted in^try 
companies ; Dmeional traneport and ouppty 
units, x Diviidonal tronsiKNrt and supply 
column, X Divisional tronspiKt and su^y 
pork ; JHvieionat medical units, 3 field 
ambulances. A Division is usually commanded 
by a S|taJor<G«npral. XoUl strength on a war 
footing, 19,651, with 70 guns. 




United Kingdom — Defence {The Army). 


strength of the varlons Lifut.’Col(mtU' commands 
ennmerated above is as follows 


A Regiment of Cevnlry (3 
A Bettnllon of Infantry 

A Brigade of Horse Artillery (a batteries^ inth ammuni- 
tion column) 

A Brigade of Field Artillery (3 batterien, untA ainmunu 
' tion column) 

, A Brigade of Field Artillery— Howitzers (a batUnett, wth 
' ammunition column) 


Peace Eatablieh- 
mant at Home. 

War 

Establishment. 


Ottcen. 

OUier 

Ranks. 

OAoers 

Other 

Ranks. 


*7 

a6 

s 

} -3 

S09 

— 

*9 

■4 

708 

777 

} *• 

979 

— 

- 

- 

17 


xa 

1 ; 

- 

*3 

908 

^ x8 

1 - ' 

1 


16 

S>o 

xa 


Cavalky. 
ist and and Life Guards. 

Royal Horse Ouaitis 
7 Re^meuts of Diagoon Guards. 

3 Regiments of Drago<jn8. 
la Refdnients of Hussars. 

6 Re^roents of lAucers. 

Special Ileeerre Camhu 
3 Veoinaurj' Reglmeuts 

Territorial Vetnuoiuif. 

53 \ eoniamy Regiment « 

Aktii.i.krv. 

aS Batteries Royal Horse Artillery 
150 Batteries (17 Howitzers) Royal Field Aitd 
lery 

' 9 Battel les (Mountain Division) Royal Gan ihoi 

Artillery. 

87 Companies Royal Gai-ristin Artillerj’ 
is Heavy Batteiies Royal Garrison Aitillery. 

Special Ilehcrce Artillenj. 

I a Companies R.G 
I Territorial Ai tiller;! 

' 14 Batteries R.H.A. 

55 Brigades R F.A. 

1 Mountain Battery R G A 
13 Heavy Batteries R G A. 

17 Companies R.G.A. 

Royal E 5 oinker.«‘ 
s7 Fortress Companies. 

15 Field Companies. 

3 Railway Companies. 

1 3 Survey Companies. 

a Coast Battalion Companies. 

I s Line of Communication Company 
! to Depdt Companies. 

1 10 TeMgraph Companies. 

I s Wiimess Company. 


B JUIAKI %/a v^iiajiauaasv^vtvru v 

so Depdt Companies. 

10 TeMgraph Companies, 
s Wiimess Company, 
a Bridging Trains. 

5 Field Troops. 

I Search Light Ckimpany. 

X XJolonlal Survey Section. 

X Air BatUUon. 


Special Reserve, 


a Cmnpuiies. 

TerriiorUd Force, 
X4 Dlviskmal Companies R.E. 

5 Telegraph Companies R.E. 


Brit Army. 

I BaUiKiu ('ompauy. 

1 Railway Battalion 
18 Fortress (Vunpaoies. 

I Electrical Engineers Company 
1 Engineer and Railway Staff Cort>s. 

INKANTIIY. 

3 Battalions Grenadier Qiiards. 

3 Battalions Colilstieani Guards, 
a BattAlioiis Scots Guaids. 

X Battalion Irish Guards. 

69 Infantry Regiments (= Battalions). 
West India Kcgiinent (a Battalions). 
IVest Afiica Regiment. 

S/iecial Reserve. 

Battaliotis 

Teirilonal lufantnj. 
Battalions. 

AnwY ShuviCK (’OKI'S 
Companies 

Territorial A.S. Coips 
14 Companies. 

Royal Army Mkpical coki*s. 

38 ( oinpanies, etc. 

Special Reserve, 
i Field Ambulance. 

I Territorial li. A.M. C. 

14 Mounted Brigade Field Ambulances. 
4a Field Ambulances. 
a3 General Hospitals, 
a Companies, nanitaiy Bervice. 

; Army Veterinary Corps. 

< 13 Sections. 

Special Reserie A. V.C. 

Details. 

Territorial Forc^ A V.C. 

Details. 

I Army Ordnance Corps. 

I xo Companies. 

: to Independent Detachments. 

Royal marines. 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
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SDUOJLTIOir. 

The Bdncfttloiiil (Sfitem of the United King* 
dom is twofold, heing pertly nikler Btote end 
Looel ootttrol end menegement, end perUy under 
perented end privmte errengeniente. 

llementeiy Xdnoetion. 

Elementary Education is free end compulsory 


between the ages of 5 end 14 Oenerally ipeek- 
ing, it may be said to depend upon the flnanciel 
and B^al status of the family whether children 


are sent to a revenue-aided, rate provided school, 
free of cost, t>r to a privately managed establish- 
ment at the exMnse of parents of guardians. 
The fallowing table shows the attendances end 
expenses of the revenue-elded, rate provided 
Elementary Schools in the r.K. for 19x0.— 


K«^«inue From 

Aid. JlateR 


England <& Wales... 4,807, SM tx, 445,098! 

Hcotland 1,036, 764 0,189,710 

Ireland 766,00a x,7oo,o4oj 

Total 4,6x0,386 15.874,805' 


SI, 635,785 


»*.«3S 7*5 


lliere are also special schools for iuftrra end 
defective children. 

University and Date. 1 Grant. I Oli 


Xataneadieta, Beoaedazy end Taaheiaail XdeaatisB. 

Sboh of the children attending thoElanwBUry 
ddboola as reach eoartein standard are anoooiaged 
in all divisions of the United Kingdom to oon- 
tinna their stndiea at Eveniim Sohoola and 
Clasiea. or other CkmUnoation Eetabl t sh m en t a. 
In England and Wales the County and Boronsh 
Authoritlei mav take over or eetablish Eseendary 
Schools in which Instniction is afforded on non- 
sectarian lines between the ages of S4 and s8 or 
xo years. In Scotland such schools are admini- 
stered by School Boards, and in Ireland by an 
Intermediate Education Bou’d. T^ehnuMl Edu- 
cation is provided in England and Wales and 
Hcotland in a similar manner, but in Ireland by 
the Department of Agriculture uid Technical 
Instruction. The Training of Toe^thort is also 
undertaken by the State In Training Colleges, 
Centres and In Hostels in each of the Divisions 
of the United Kingdom. In addition to educa- 
tion thus provided, mainly or partially at the 
public expense, there are lai^ numbers of 
! Secondary Schools throughout the country at 
; which a classical or modem education is pro- 
j vided from about 14-18 years, on more or less 
I uniform lines. The cost of such education 
! varies from under to over >^3** P^raoniim, 

I atul is borne by the )>arents or guardians of the 


UniversitiM. 

lliere aie 19 Universities in the United King- 
dom, of which to are in England, x in Wales, 4 
in Scotland, and 3 in Ireland .— 

Vlce-C’hancellw or 

incellor. PHucipal. 


Evf/lnnd : — 

Oxford (1249) 

("ambridge (1357) ... 
Durham (1831) .... 

Loudon (1836) 

Manchester (1850) ... 
Birmingham (1900)... 

Liverpool (1903) 

Lotnlfl (1904) 

Shcdield (1905) 

Bristol (1909) 

Wale»:- 

University of Wales 
(i 893)-- 

Scutlatui : — 

St. Andrews (1411) 


Glasgow (1450) 

Aberdeen (1494) - 

Edinburgh (158a) 
Jreiand : — 


Karl ('nr/on, o.t .s.i 

Ix>rd Kayleigh, o.m 

The Dean of Durham 

Earl of Rosebery, k.o. .. 
Viscount Morley, o.M. ... 
Kt. Hou. «L ('haniberlaiu, 
Earl of Derby, ti.c.v.o. ... 
Duke of Devonshm*. u.c.v 
Duke of Norfolk, k.g. ... 
Viscount Haldane 


U. B. Heberden. 

S. A. Donaldson. 

Sir G. H. Philipson, 
W. P. Herringham* 
Sir A. Hopkiuson. 
C. 0. Beale. 

Sir A. Dale. 

M. E. Sadler, C.». 
G. Franklin. 

Sir I. Owen, 


Dublin (1591) ... 
National (19x0) 
Belfast (1909) .. 


4,000 The Kiiig-Kmperor Sir H. R. Reichel* 

Sira.I>on^d*». 

aS» 9 «> \Fjirl of Minto, K.Q. (Recfor) { W. fumer, k.c.b. 

Iveagh, K.P Rt Hon. D. H. Madden. I 

... An£^hop Walsh Sir C. Nixon, Bait. 

..4 ^mltesbury, k.p. ...... Bev. T. Hamilton (Pres.). 
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nSANCK. 

Die Jtevenae ftiid Expenditare of tho tTaited 
Kinfdom for the fhre yeus ended Heroh i«u» 
are i^^d m followt * 


’S^S^> 7 oe 151 , 8 », toe 

*9»*-9 *5»>S7»)3*» i5t,ag*,4oo 

1909-10. 131,697,000 >S7>945>ooo 

i^ie-xi 003,8^600 170,000,000 

ipti-ts 185,090,000 178,545,000 

The Accouuta for X9ii-ia and Budget Eetimates 
for X9ui-'X9X3 are siiown below : — 

Kevenne. 

- Receipt*. Estimele. 

Aerenue. igiz-n. tgu-zj. 


roatoixii ;C33>^9>c 

Excise iB,38o,« 

Estate Duties, etc a5,39>ifl 

9»454*« 

Laud Tax 750, a 

House Duty a, 130,0 

Income-Tax (including 

Super-Tax) 44,804,0 

Land Value Duties... . 48x0 

Total Tax Rerenue 155,040,0 

Postal Service 19,650,0 

Telegraph Service 3,105,0 

Telephone Service ... . 8,945,0 

C^wn lands 530, e 

Sues Caual Shares, etc. i,a8x,o 

^fisoellaneous l*$|9iP 

ToUl Non - Tax 

Revenue 3^30,05 0,0 

Total Revenue jC >85,090,0 

Total Eifpendlture >78,5 45,0 

Surpliu 8,^,0 

Extraordinary Revenue 
(Borrowed) 4,45a,o 

Expe nditure. 


Eatimate, 
igu *3. 


ki,oii»oee 

a>6s»i769 


,000 £33,900^000 
1,000 37,700,000 

,000 85,450,000 

,000 9,400,000 

,000 700,000 

,000 8 , 000,000 

,000 44,100,000 

545,o<» 

,000 3 ^ 15 ^ 795*000 
,000 ^^ 80 , 875,000 
,000 3,000,000 

,000 5,900,000 

,000 3^,000 

,000 x,j»9,ooo 
5 OW 8 . 4 00, 000 

i 9?9 

,0003(^187,189,000 
,000 ' 186,885,000 

,ooo| 304*000 

,000 8,985,000 


DKBT, 

The Katioiod l>eht stood as followt on March 
88/19x1 and raxa : — 

jFuaded DdSt. lotx.. Son, 

aji per cent. Contotf.,, £tS4M^ 

•K per cent. Chnso^i... 3, 8t 4 »8 e6- 3,86e»a66 

MH per cent. (16 Viet) 30 )X 4 atj 65 8o,os8tta8 

Banlc of England Debt iX)OXS»xoo ki,oig»oee 
Bank of Ireland do. ... 8>iihiei769 

Terminable Annuities..§^?4x*:?a§ 

( nfundpd Debt 4o,^>ooo 33.ioo»«oo 

OUier Diabd\ties 471840,151 80,061,947 

Total debt jC733*078|6o 9 3C7x8,4a6,4a8 

Against this total the estimated Asssts were 
(on March 31, xpis) ^£59^18,977, being the 
value of Suez Canal Shares (3(^44,0^,000), other 
Assets (£3,704,386) and Exohetiuer balances 

(£»a6«,59>)- 

Cost of the Debt. 

llie cost of the National Debt for the hwt two 
yeats is detailed below : — 

19x0-19x1. x9zx-X9xa 

I. Annual Interest — 

! Funded Debt £>S*3^>38X £t3^wo»t7om 

Terminable Annuities 3,481,490 3,517,569 

Unfunded Debt 1.353.178 1,158 , ms 

IT Cost of Management >75,050 i73ii6i 
III. New Sinking Fuud.» 4,1x8, 961 4,447,706 


National Debt, In- 
terest, etc 

NaUonal Repayment 

of CapiUd 

Develoj^ent Fund ... 
Road Improvement 

Fund , 

^ynietit to Local 

Taxation 

Other Consolidated! 

Fund Services j 

Army 

Navy 

Education 

Old Age Pensions ...... 

Inswfaaee and Labour 

Exchanges 

Other(?ivU Services... 
CnitoiBS, Bxelae, mod 
Inland Itovenue ... 
MtfMleaSexwloM 


17,645,000 1 17*333,000 

6.855.000 { 7,1^,000 

500.000 j ni/ 

760.000 ' 1,885,000 

9.549.000 9,584*000 

1.707.000 1,709,000 

•7,690,000 07,860,000 

44.393*000 j 44,085,000 

18.365.000 z8,7S9,ooo 

>8,415*000 xa,oeo,ooo 

184.000 8,8m, 000 

16.104.000 x6, 0^000 


IT Cost of Management >75*050 >73ii8i 

III. New Sinking Fuud.» 4,1x0, 961 4,447,706 

Total 3^14,500,000 3^*4,500,000 

Sinking Fund. 

Large sums are paid off annually bv means of 
(u) the Sinking Fund, which Is the balance of 
the Annual Chatge after providing for inteiest 
and cost of mauagenieub ; and {b) Terminable 
Annuities, the capital value of which ia de- 
ducted fioni the Debt upon the expiration of 
the term for which the annuities are payable. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Oet^tpatton*.— In 1901 the total number of 
occupied peisons in the United Kingdom was 
15,388,501 (18,134,859 males and 3,054,048 females). 
Of this total the laigest percentage, or sa'66, 
were erap'oyed in agiicultuie, xx’39lu corameice, 
8’ 8 in conveyance, 5 o in mines and Quarries, 
7 80 in metals and machinery, 6*77 in imlldlng 
and construction, 6*98 in textile fabrics, and 


I and construction, 6*98 in textile fabrics, and 
I 7'n in diess. 

Trade Unioni.—ln 1909 there were 1,153 'frade 


Unions, with a total membership of 0,347,461, 
while the xoo largest Trade Unions (x,4M,a9o 
members) had an income of £8,^, 430 and 
fn%'eated funds at December 31 m £5,051,460. 

Agriculture. 

The total area of land and water (United 
Kingdom) is 77,701,056 acres, the cultivated aiea 
and pitxluce being as follows in xgxx 


Distribution. 

Acreogs 1911 . 

1 

1 

Corn CrojM 

Wheat 

1 l 0 .rtoy 


Uuthtli, 

64 , 313 , 45 a 

57 , 803 , 0 x 7 

Data..'. 

4^*907 

X&i033*333 

Rye 

*424 


Beans 

313,667 

jFdijxs 

7*74a*S37 

Peai.^.... 

W0W7* 

Total Am 

i»8Mi648 
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Othi$r Crojn:-^ 

PoUtoM 

Turnlpt Mid Sw«det 

llMigold 

Gabbftffe 

Vetches or Teres 

Other Green Crops 

PUx 

Hops 

SnutU Prult 

) for hay 

Bare Fallow 

Permantint OraSH 

For Hay 

Not for Hay 


Acresfe ten. Produce seu 
Tom. 

• *.*7^*5# 7.S»o»*d# 

Xyt^,sa6 ai,670yxu 

530.9^ 9i**4.9«- 

198,077 


vartoof vboom and elate, salt and oil shale. The 
output and value of coal produced in the five 
years 1907-1911 is as follows 


3.M7.534 

3.73*.o4d 


3.73V.048 

3*9,814 

8 .S®i .«79 7.470.193 

■0,657,899 


WoodM and Plania-\ 

timui {tgio) 3.068,334 

Noth.— A QunrUr Is a heaped measure of 8 
Buihola. A bushel of English wheat is reckoned 
as 60 lb. weight aud a Quarter as 480 1b. Eugbsh 
barley 50 lb. ; English oats 39 lb. , r>'e aud inai/.e 
60 lb. 

Live Stock. 


Hoives ■•094,587 

Cattle 11.7^.433 


■•o33>ai6 

xi,866.xii 

30.479.807 

4.*5 o,ox 3 


Fisheries. 

Iho Fisheries of the United Kingdom employed 
xoa.ooo ineu and luiys in 1010, 3,155 steam vesselh 
auu ai,8a9 sailiug vessels nelng used. The total 
value of the ftsh lauded lu 19x1 exceeded 
^xx, 740, 000 (exclusive of salmon and shell fish), 
tne weight beiug appioxiinately *3,600,000 cwt. 


Hie chief metallic inineials priHliiced in the 
United Kingdom are iron ore, tin oie and lead, 
of which the output and value of the flist fai 
exceed the remainder. The following table 
shows the value of the principal metals won in 
19x0, the total value beiug iC3S.39Si83o. 


MeUl. 

Tons 

Iron (from U.K. ores) 

4 . 97 S. 73 S 

Hn 

4.797 

Lead 

ax ,5** 

Zinc 

4>i88 

Clipper 

Silver (ox.) 


Gold .(ox.) 

•. 4*7 


*67,830,000 

*61,530,000 

*63,800,000 

*64,450,000 

*71,8^,000 


th6,S3p,ooo 
Xx6, 600,000 
Sod, *80,000 
108,400,000 
1x0,790,000 


Over 1,000,000 persons were employed in the 
3,^ coal mines in 19x0. 

The coal production is mainly in England and 
Wales, the counties producing over *0,000,000 
tons annually l>eing Durham, Yorkshire, Glamor- 
ganshire, and Lancashire ; and those over 
10,000,000 tons annually aie Derbyshire, North- 
unibeiiand, Staffordshire, Monmouthshire, and 
Nottiugliamshiie. Ihe most productive county 
for iron ore is Yorkshire, the next counties being 
Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Cumberland, 
and Staflfoi dshii e. 

XanufaotUTM. 

The Ignited Kingdom imports annually (for 
home consumption) about *,000,000.000 lb of 
cotton and 400,000,000 to 450,000,000 lb. of wool 
(in additit.n to 150,000,000 lb. produced at 
home), the former principally from the U.S., the 
latter principally from Australasia Gf the Textile 
Indtmtiiek cotton is the most important, employ- 
lug 576,8*0 hands (*17,74* males and 359,078 
females) in 1007, the output permitting exports 


females) in 1907, the output permitting exports 
valued at j£^xo6,ooo,ooo in 19x0 (the imports 
: l>eing £11,000,000). Woollen industries em- 


«7. ,8xs 


ployed *61,19* persons in xw, the exports 
being valued at £^.000,000 in xoxo (Imports 
jCxo,ooo,oooX Flax (linen) industries employed 
151, 143 persons, the exports being ^10,000,000. 
Hemp and jute, silk, liosiery and lace are also 
I impoitaut. The Metal Indxutne* are next in im- 
, ]K>i lance, the inauufactuie of iron aud steel 
I permitting exports in xoxo valued at >^^,000,000, 
I exclusive of machinery (;(^3o, 000,000). Chemusale 
ami Dniga (exports, 19x0, £19,000,000), Ship' 
I fnitldtng (exports, 19x0, £9,000,000), Cutlery and 
I liardwaie (exixnts, 1910, £^900,000), Electiical 
I (bHKls and Apfiaratus (jb4.ooo,ooo), Leather 
. i£S}Ooo,ooo), Earthenware and Glaiis (jC4.Soo.ooo) 
; and Paper (^3,000,000) aie also important iiidus- 
; tries, in aiiaftion to Printing and Brewing and 
Distilling, which are mainly lor the home market. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

Hie aggregate value of the merchandise im- 
ported ami exported by the United Kingdom far 
exceeds tliat of any other nation. The total 
value of the Imde In the five yeais X907-X9XX is as 
under 

Xerehandise. 


The uon-metallio minerals inolu^ cool (of 
which the produce of the United Kingdom is 
■eooad only to that of the United 8tatee) and 


Yeif. 

Import*. 

ExiK.rta 

JSS;;;;;: 

»9*»9 

X9M 

X9XI 

645,^,94* 

S9B»«n*487 

8M*7«4.9«7 

Ma57><M4 

88o,x874J»7 

5*7.977. *«7 
4S6.7^7.5** 
469,s*9>>86 


x.i83.An9 

x,e49,88s,ee8 
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EXTERNAL TRADE OF IHE UNITED KINGDOM* 1911. 
NATIONS. 


British Do hi mots. 


Europe 

Ch&utiel TsIaiuIs . . | 

Malt* AUil Gozo 
Gibraltar | 

Ada | 

Cyprus 

Empire of luclia 
Adeu, Perlni, Ac.. . 
Ceylou .... 

Straits Settlenieuts 
Federated Malay States 
Hong Rung .. 1 

Bon^ .... . I 

Sarawak 1 

Africa I 

Egypt .. .. 

Cape Colony 
,, ,, Diamonds 1 

Natal ; 

Transvaal ... 
Orange Free State | 

Basutoland . . j 

Bechuanalaiid .. 

Swaziland I 

Rhodesia | 

Gambia ' 

Gold Coast j 

Sierra ]>eone , 

Northern Nigeiia [ 

Southern Nigeiia. .. j 

Somaliland . , 

East Africa 

Uganda 

Zanzibar 

Nyasaland 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 

Ascension 

St. Helena 

North and South 
America 

Canada 

Newfoundland ... ' 

West Indies 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

British Guiana 

British Honduras .. .. 

Falkland Islands 

Oeeaaia : — 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Western Australia 

Fapua 

New Zealand 

Fiji 

PlaoUlc islands 


Importwl Ex^iortwl j 

from to I 


Other Tin rtrif^. 


Imrortcd Exported 

f n m. to. 


1,735,880 

45,030 

16,9x5 

*85,743 

45,4*3,3*8 

■89,785 

6,754,46a 

11,903,048 

1,690,361 

734,8*8 

33,353 

>4,344 

*1,483,199 

7,3*4, *30 
8,167,044 
i,o9e,887 
3o*,535 
875 


176,083 

39,704 

890,354 

141,691 

11,067 

*.798,540 

*,589 

*43,984 

*7*.5oa 

*49.401 

*43,830 

889,747 

*5,584 

534 

*.149 


*4,593.945 

7*9,407 

1,901,318 

16.44s 

3,7*8 

801,958 

*48,858 

616,761 

*5,8*3.543 

10,896,116 

4,418,191 

5,595,895 

..o 

17,850,063 

4.5*7 

*,730 


1,518,884 

957,086 

734,5** 

*4*. 3*8 
53,863,691 

398,9*5 

*,8i9.7*3 

4,503.743 

835,877 

*, 98 s 8 x* 

34,0*7 

3*.948 

10,446,651 

9.3M,794 

4,898,437 

7**30,347 

578,803 

18,9*5 

16,978 
709 
I, *11,904 
*77,4*8 

*,783*03 

606,655 

*57.877 

3,083,937 

1,185 

5*8,484 

38,387 

86,797 

96,67* 

380,96* 

*7,5*9 

7,095 

18,110 


**,7*5,58* 

680,838 

3,070,4^ 

68,79* 

*93,493 

810,118 

**7,3*8 

115,615 

*3, *87, 3** 
*0,815,595 

3, *98,816 
3 , 85*^88 
534,494 
*,97*, 58* 
18,887 
* 0 , 599,700 
* 3 »j 8 * 

11 , 0 X 1 


Abyssinia .... 

I AfgbauMtau .. • 

I Argentina 

I Austria* 11 uugn I y 
Belgium . . .. . . 

I Congo 

! Bolivia 

‘Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

('ul>a 
Denmark 
Colonies . . 
Ecuador . . . 

France 

Algeria . . 

Colonies . , 

Morocco 
Tunis 

German Empire 

Colonics 

Greece . . . . 

Guatemala .. 

Haiti ami Dominica 

Honduras 

Italy . . . ..... 

Colonies 

Japan . ... 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Montenegio 

Netherlands 

Colonies 

Nicaragua . . 

Norway . .. 

Panama . ... 
Pai-aguay , . 

Persia 

Peru . 

Portugal 

CVdoulcs 

Rumania 
Russia . 

Salvador 

Servia 

Siam 

SiMiin 

Colonies 

Sweden 

Switzei land 

Turkey in Europe . . 

Turkey In Asia 

Crete 

ITipoli 

United States 

Philippines, Ac. ... 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


8, 9**, 943 
10,815,716 
35 ,^* 

• *,586,377 
10,864,006 

317,086 

• 4,3^,878 

. 4,M.744 

X, 046,1x5 
1,161,745 

1,1^, OTC 

.• 10,580,668 

. 41,631,00s 
*,3S*,93* 
*,4*8,759 
8*7,094 
910,840 
85, 180,719 
467,880 
•,*73,758 
•71,3*8 
5*8,377 
*,3*7 
6,949,184 
*,*99 
3,38*,397 

59,3*0 

1,138,611 

18,665,110 

5,745,660 

56,104 

6,151,171 

**,091 

3*8 

873,147 

• 3, *50,863 
. 1,874,115 

57*, 5** 
8,^3,398 
43,*544** 
83,301 

*3, ^,049 
*,485,096 
**,938,733 
*0 ,03s, 9*4 
*,*49,907 
*,383,8^ 
■7,378 

*.4*5,777 
7**, 5*9 


*,8a3 

5,837 

*9,3*5,*^ 

6,040,801 

**,^7,705 

**,*57, *97 
*,*^,*33 
181,171 
1,801,598 
5.816,539 


Total JMtlsh DomtaioiMiiM ,0x0,074 | x8o,jN^,o79 { 


Total Other Countriei 4874x4497 j 
Total Trade ,.|Mf4a4,97x 


x, 916,806 

*,384,978 

5(«,94o 
57,4*8,738 
^.757 
1,751,706 
355, >*4 
4*3,943 
*34.55* 
*4,579.7*0 

38,043 

*3,335d>^ 

xoi,os8 

*,489.935 

*,807 
*7,833, *39 

S,3»5.*M 

508,304 

*47,39* 

835,788 

*,49*,39* 

3,3^.380 

*J*5,393 

387,090 
, 300,008 
1,053,490 
8,067,359 
1,800490 

3,7*4,077 
5,934M 
71,388 
131,081 
56498 , 9 a 7 
>,*59,538 
*,97*, 705 

1,104487 

374,^,358 

558,875431 




tjS . The British Empirs^Umtsd Kingdoms Trade, 

PBINCIFja ABnClBS IMPOBIXD BY THE VJffITSD KIKQDOM, 19x0 AXV spxx. 
(DutiabU AHicfet in Jtalk.) 

CL^IFIOATION. 


»q*t. 

CLASSIFICATION 

19M 

X 9 M. 



ButW^r 

Often tohouc 

Oheeie 

Chemicals, Dyes, (fee. ... 

C 0 eoa 

Cofee 

Ckini and Grain :~ 

Wheat 

Barley 

GaU 

Maiae 

Wheatmeal and Flour 

Bice 

Il'otal, Com, Grain and 

Flour 

Cotton, law 

< Uitlery, Ao 



Electrical Goods 

Feathers (ornamental) .. 

Fish 

Flax 

Fruit :~ 

Dried, d'c 

Fresh 

Glaai and Eat then waie . 

Hemp 

Hides and Bklns 

Jute 

£ 

5 .so 7 i 3 X 5 

•4.493.450 

16,090.7^9 

6,Sxs,37i 

xs,S 99 .^ 

•.9M.059 

•. 305 .SS 5 

44,160,884 

10.094,340 

5,5x0,905 

».S« 7.*98 

77 .* 9 ®. 3®3 

71,7x1,908 

4.873.473 

7 .*g .*45 
1,686,540 
s. 988.474 
3 . 335 , «S 5 
3,x86,3si 

3 .Sso, 49 X 

xo,|8i,639 

3,816,971 

4,670,165 

4 , 5 «o ,074 

sx, 8 a 4 , 74 x 

4,470,898 

•,598.370 

„ .•• 9 - 35 .! 4 #_ 

£ 

S,i 99 , 93 ^ 

84,600,6x9 

*«. 33 ^,So« 

7,140,01^ 

ts,4**.o8o 

I. 03 S 443 

•, 4 S 0,*77 

38,909,8x6 

8 .e 66 ,x 45 

5.390.970 

10,7x3,183 
5 , * 77 , 043 
•.• 58,399 

75,780,943 

7 *. * 55 , 5*4 
5. * 73,043 

7,987,555 

*. 435 . 49 « 

0,807,160 

3,9o6,oao 

3, •83,035 

3,698.613 

ix,S3s,3Bs 

4,049,083 

5,998, *8x 

4 . *S *,758 
xa,aa7,5sx 
5.788,86a 
•,® 37 . 5*5 

_*i 48 ii 3 « 5 . 

Meat 

Animals for food 

Bacon 

Beef, chilled & fiozen 

Hams 

Mutton, fresh & fitjzen 
ToUl of Meat, etc. ... 
Metals 

Iron Ore 

Other Metallic Dies... 

Iron and Steel 

Other Metals 

Milk, Condeneed 

Motor Cats and Parts ... 

Oil, Fats, and Gums 

Paper, Ac 

,, materials for 

SpiriU 

Stones and Slates 

Sugar, re fined 

,, uhre/ined 

Tea 

Textiles and Yams 

Cotton Yain<k Mauufs. 
Woollen „ 

Bilk ,, 

Other Yaras<& Textiles 
Tobacco, manu/actured . 

„ unmant{fd. ... 

Toys and Games 

Vegetables, Raw 

4,0^678 
» 3 . 39».*74 
* 1 , 745 . *48 

4 *, 878, 947 

6,861,471 

8 , 97 o,» 7 s 

9,086,8x4 

5 , 134,888 

37,548,960 

6 , 4 * 3 * 7*8 

4,978,487 

*,833.581 

*.337.898 

* 3 .* 33 . 35 * 
XX, 480,857 
xx,38x,qs6 

10,874,688 

9 . 599 , *86 
X|, 58 X, 08 X 

Sew, 667 
X, 189, 189 
3 . 435.593 
X, 891, 608 

■ 8 ,S 07,389 

•. 338 . 47 * 

37 .». 47 P 

S 3 ,^J^ 

*,588,879 

£ 

3,776,404 

X4.4834H 

XX, 134,488 
a,9»,6oo 

9,578.^ 

49,788,183 

*>,* 33.854 

87,581,844 

*«* 7,*77 

5 . 99*.«59 

35 , 047.549 

8 . 574.550 

4 . 7494 iax 

*. 505 . 49 * 

1,875,188 

* 4 . 353.444 

*•.■ 33,998 

*•,983,377 

* 3 . 44 X .*49 

7.8^,778 

x,^,6xx 

4 , 008 , 8 X 7 

>.* 98 , 9*9 

4.076,130 

4 ,* 59.758 

8S,86o,X7X 

•, 5 S *.897 

38 ,W,«* 

taid 

Leather, dto 

Machinery 

Manures 

Mattrarine 

Wood and limber 

„ Alauufactures 

Wool 

Miscellaneous Manufs. . 
By Parcel Post 

PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 19x0 AND <9x1. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

7910 

7911. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

S 9 S 0 . 

19ZS. 

Apparel 

Arms and Ammunition . 

Beer and Ale 

Biscuits and Cakes 

Books 

Caoutchouc Manufa 

Carriages, dtc., Railway. 
Chemtea's, Druga Ao. ... 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel 

Conmetionety, Jams, <!kc. 
Cutlery and Hardware ... 

Cycles and Parts 

Earthenware and Glass . 

Blactrlcal Goods 

Gmtu and Flour 

Harriags and Fish 

p^aad Skins.. 

liwp and SM Ma'nuls. . 
mimil^etal ICaniifa ^ 
and Manilla. ... 

£ 

»», 7 « 7 . 5®7 
3,306,840 
*, 793, ««5 
X, 840,156 

•,XM ,357 

*8,5^116 

37 , 8 > 3 . 3 m 

*.530,077 

8 , 4 a 3 . 8 M 

•.**7.783 

4 . 3 S^,o 99 

4, xo«,8oo 
3,4x6,637 

5. aa 3 *a 47 
*, 7 S 7 , 78 * 

•»»e 7 *.|do 

93 S. 98 B 

£ 

* 3 . 8 ao. 48 S 

3,844.7*7 

*. 9 M>* 5 o 

rii 

«. 933.093 
• 0 ,o 53,**9 
38 , 447 .W 
x, 849.488 

4, 7 X 3 , 098 
•, 8 * 9,374 
3 .S 73 . 90 S 
®, 4 ; 7 .*»o 
*.^,•93 

4 S, 73 M 9 B 

sx«oee,si8 

imsn 

Motor Cars and Parts ... 

on, Fats, and Gums 

Oilcloth 

Paper 

„ Stationery 

Ships and Boats, New ... 

Soap 

Spirits, British and Iiisb 

Textilei and Yams 

Cotton Yam 

„ Piece Goods ... 
Other Cotton Manufs. 
Woollen Yam and) 

Manufactures / 

Bilk Yam and Manufs. 

Other TextUes 

Tobacco and Snuff 

Wood Manufactures ... 

Wool 

Hisoeillaneoiis Raw Ma-l 
terlali 

ByBaroelBoet ........... 

£ 

•,805,587 

5 . 083 ,^ 

8,631,641 

3.***.<99 

1,650,848 

8 , 770,804 

*. 797.543 

3 . 47*.**7 

* 8 , 6 x 3,447 
37 . 5 * 8,397 
•.•78.943 
13.48*, *98 
»,e 4 *.S 93 

x.835.^ 

6«*»>>443 

•. 787 i 4 «® 

<, 38 f^ 

*■’^’12 

MS’S 

8,009,800 

5 .«j 3 ,^ 

*. 98 «, 8 l 3 

3,785,915 

* 5 . 863.435 

9041x8,899 

*•. 4*84915 

37«,*97 

ej 8 *i 5 s 8 

*S.« 98 k 794 

•.• 7 t. 3»4 

oBiotW 

sAnms 





Th» Britiih Empuv — United Ktagdotnt Commtniadtons. $$f 


Vidta. Uie iwra&Q« Mog and wqpwdMtm 

" ■ ■ " ’ tl"" - I - Of the total mileage mUef 

Imoorta Exiwvti. . w<ve owned or controlled by railway ooiMMMn«t 

Fww. Tim total paid-up eaidtalwae £41, 

— JfondUifir Skip Canal, openedm imH, hM a 

9a.era.Am 67. A M lengUi of jft milee and oonneoU Manchetter 

dkMM theMersey port of Liverpool. The capital 

66jm6,9si 6 o,o34.7>o of the company li jC*d»58di *40. 


Teac. 

Inmerta. 


z 

7|i07s,439 

60,^,803 

66,906,7x8 

53 :;:;:;::::::;;: 

spap — 

sgsD 

91 , 488,077 

MMI 

•IF** 



•4i7M,**3 

S7.oe4.«»77 


The trade of 1911 is claMifled as follows 


ClssdfloaUon. 

ImiKtrts. 

01 K 

Exports. 

FOB 

Food, Drink, and 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco 

Raw Materials and 

a63>9S8,i37 

•P.037,578 

mainly unmanufac- 
tured 

aeS, 1518,861 

S3>7s5,S3o 

Wholly or mainly 


manufactured 

*43,557,111 

3684aa,6a7 

Misoellaneoua 

8,483,4x8 

9.I33.S43 

ToUl £ 

66 o,x 57.SS7 

454,119,898 




<SM|S!P»no.->lQ i9xa the mercantile martne of 
the United Kingdom consisted of steamers I 
B) and 7SS saiUng vemels 


(*7i7iei04e 8^^^ 1^°*) TSS saDihg vessels 
(4la,68D net ton^, a total of p.sra vessels 
(t8,ai3,ta> tons). The mercantile mimne of the 
United Kingdom far exceeds that of any other 


United Kingdom far exceeds that of any other 
nation, the next largest total tminages being 
United States (s,as8,4^ tons), Oermany (4,6sg,9k 
tons), Norway (s.asa,^ tons), France (s,QM,9xi 


tons), Italy (1, 


VUIID/, ym , tOUS), JapaO (1.344,991 tvw^ 

and Netherlands ( I, ISO, 906 tons. The total ton- 
nage i>f British and Foreign shipping entered 
and cleared at the various ports of the Ilnlted 
Kingdom hi 1911 (exclusive of vessels engaged in 
coasting trade) is shown below 


COMMUNK^AllONS. 

/hitfwwps.— On Dec. 31, 1911, there were S34X7 
mites at railways open for traflic, the capital of 
the various companies being j(^i,3a4,ot8,oM. 
The total receipts were ;C’>*7*>99*S7o work- 
ing expenses ^76.817,814. leaving net receipts 
The total number of iwssengeni 
earned (exclnsive of season ticket holders) was 
1,386^7,000, and the total weight of goods con- 
veyed 113,763,000 tons in 1911. 

Tmmieagi.— The total tramway mileage was 
OjAgy on Dec. 31, 191s. The total receipts were 
£tim,ooi, the working expenses ^,900,9^1. 
and tne net receipts ^5,876,060, the total paid 
up capital being ^^4,783*440. During 1911 
8,907,177,180 passengers were carried. 

iloodf.— The maintenance and repair of 
bridM and main roads is within the Jurisdiction 
of tha Uoun^ Authorities in each Division of 
the United Kingdom, other roads being main- 
tained by Borouidit Urban, Rural, and Parish 
Coancila. The increase of motor traction, and 
the ooneequent use of highways by other than | 
county or district residents, has lea to a move- 
ment in favour at the nationalization of the 
highways, and a I>BwUopmewt and Road Ira- 
pnmmanl Jhdnd (the latter derived from duty 
on hiot^ shd from carriage licences) has 

been foiwea for the creation and improvetuent 
of hiidiwaji. On March 31, igia, this fund 
amounted to £t,j99Jk»‘ 

Pmta amd TsisgrapAs.— In the year ending 
Match 3s, 19x8, 3,186,800,000 letters (70 per head 
of the poptuatimi) were delivered in the United 
Kingdom, in addition to 903.900,000 poet cards, 
andsjidsilooveoobalhimiinypa^ets. There were in 
ifiW'n, m,9is6 milea of telegraph line (1,130,093 


Kingdom, in addition to 903.900,000 poet cards, 
aiMltJidsilooveoobalhimnnypa^ets. There were in 
ifiW'n, m,9is6 milea of telegraph line (1,130,099 
nifloa of wire), transmitting 76,000,000 inland 
Mdl ssjfe,ooo tonkta m e s s a g a s, and 1x0,796 eX- 
ehingirtMephotte^ giving sojajMd* 
tn Ips e S I,, ^ 

i fae < 78ll e m :^ln sasg there ware 4,673 miles of 
0MMl8,aii»y^ 6g,afc^ tone of metdiao^, 


Port 

Enteretl. 

OlesmI. 

(19x1 ) 

Tuns. 

Tods. 

England & Walks— 



Blyth 

Bristol 

1,388,717 

». 048.647 
5,Sa6,4o4 

;®s 

®.3e8i«47 

Cai*dlff 

Dover 

a,oM,7a8 

8460,391 

Folkestone 

M.S44 

6^,867 

Ooole 

769,531 

7^940 

Orirashy 

>.444.777 

1.503,095 

Hartlepool 

Harwich 

961.8^ 

9*8.*»3 


Hull 

3.534, 9«4 
7,W7.7*9 

9,183,890 

Liverpool 

6,88047s 

London 

**.973.*49 1 

9,004474 

Manchester 

*.3^9.479 ! 

*.095478 

Middlesbrough 

*,597.«34 

*.494.330 

Newcastle & Shields 

S.954.494 

8.840.199 

Newhaveu 

433.744 

4*3.43 

Newport 

*.703.794 

1,670,^ 

59O.808 

8490,584 

Plymouth 

Port Talbot 


SouthainptoD 

4466,314 

4,35* .037 

Sunderland 

14S*.748 

*.740.937 

Swansea 

*,851,983 

>.843.4«4 


Scotland— 
Borrowstoneas . 
Burntisland .... 

Glasgow 

Grangemotitli . 

Leith 

Methil 

IBKLAND— 

Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin 


319,017 

5S9t435 

8,146,3x8 

8ao,835 


154^50 

881,793 

^>x 64,5 sS 


^3 

3418, 77X 


69,744,t86 


TOWNS. , 

Capital of tbi Vfitip Kinodom London 
Population (igxzX 4»S>*»8^* Oveater: Lomhat, 

GIPtammATtf.— The City 0/ 
poesessea almoat nnehanged ita pre-normaa 




The British Empire — UnUsd Kingdom : Towns. 


government, with a Co^ration oonsisting of a 
Lord Mayor (the Port*Keeve) and two Sheriffs, 
and of Aldermen and Common Councillors elected 
fcw Wards at Wardmotes. The Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs are elected by Liverymen of the 
Guilds ; Common Councillors by registered ward 
electors ; the term of office in each case being 
one year. 

I/ord Mayor. Nov. 9, 19x8-19x3, Ht. Hon. Sir 
D. Burnett, Kt., £to,ooo. 

Sheriffs, Sept. »g, i9xa-X9X3, Edward Ernest 
Cooper, Alderman, and Alfr^Louls Bower. 

The growth of the Metropolis has been met by 
the establishment of Municipalities round the 
City of London, and by the creation, for general 
administrative purposes, of the Ijondon County 
Council, which governs the County of London 

(SM p. X4X). 

Chairman of the L.C.C (1910-1913), MaJ -Gen. 
Lord t'Jheylesmore, K.c.v.o. 

Other municipal authorities are the Metro 
pol^tan Water Board, the Port of Lfmdon 
Authority, and the Metroj.olitan Anylume Board. 
'ITie lAmdon Fire Brtyade is administered by the 
L.C.C., the City Police by the C<mK>ration of 
Londom and the Metropolitan Police by tlie 
Home Office. 


Enolanp contains 4X V, 
population exceeding xoo, 

*London 7»su,963 

*Liv6r^l ... 7^,455 
*Mauotie8ter . 7x4,487 

*Birmingham. saS«96o 

^Sheffield 4S4>^3 

*Leeds 44S.SM 

•Bristol' 3S7>oS9 

West Ham ... ii6p,xoa 

Bradford sW.sos 

Hull 876,084 

•Newcastle ... 866, 67X 

Nottingham . . . 839,948 

Stoke-on-Trent 834,353 

Salford *31 .380 

Portsmouth... s3x,x63 

Leicester 887,848 

Bolton s8o,883 


!lties and Towns 1 
,000, viz 

t'roydon 1 

Willesdeu . . 
Sunderland . . 

Oldham 

Tottenham 
East Ham 
Blackburn . 
Brightfiu 
BirKenhea<l . 
Walthamstow 
Leyton ... . 

Derby : 

•Norwich .... 
Southampton. 

Piestou 

Gateshead .... 
Plymouth .... 


iJhlchester (pop. xs,394), Durham (pop. 174130), 
Ely (pop. 69,759), Exeter (pop. 48,660), Gloucester 
(pop. 30,080), Hereford (pop. 88,3^), Lichfield 


Stockport 108,693 i Burnley 108,337 

South Shields. 108,649 i Middlesbrough 104,^ 

Huddersfield.. 107,803 Halifax 101,336 

Coventry ...... 106,377 | 

The Cathedral Citiee of England are Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Canterbury (pop. 84,608), 
Carlisle (pop. 46,438), Chester (pop. 39,038), 
Chichester (^p. 184(94), Durham (pop. 174130), 
Ely (pop. 69,759), Exeter (pop. 48,660), Gloucester 
(pop. 30,080), Hereford (pop. 88,368), Lichfield 
(pop. 8,617), Lincoln (pop 57,094), Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Oxford (pop. 33,049), Peterborough (pop. 33,578), 
Ripon (pop. 8,axS), Rochester (pop 31,30), 
Ht Albans (pop. 18,13s), Salisbury (pop. si ,817), 
Southwark (pop. 191,151), Southwell (pop. 8,300), 
Truro (pop. 11,383), Wakefield (pt)p. 51,316), 
Wells (pop. 4,635), Winchester (pop. 03,380), 
Worcester (pop. 47,987), and York (pop. 80,097). 

Walks contains 3 Cities and Towns with a 
population exceeding 100,000, viz. ‘~*Cardiff, 
z8a,a8o , Rhondda, 158,796 , and Swansea, 114,673. 

The Cathedral Cittee of Wales are Bangor 
(pop. ii,s37), I^ndaff (pop 6,983), St Asaph 
(pop a 000), and St David’s (pop. 1,739). 

Capital of Scotland, Edinburgh. Popula- 
tion (19x1), 380,3x5. 

Scotland contains 4 Cities with a impuiation 
exceeding xoo, 000, viz ‘—Glasgow, 764,4M , Edin- 
burgh, 380,3x5 ; Dundee, 163,006 , and Aberdeen, 

*63,084. 

'Jlie Ej)i8copal Bishoprics In Scotland are 
Al>erUeen, Argyll, Brechin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Moray, ami St Audre^^s 

Capital of Ikkland, Dublin. Populatiou 
(X91X), 403,030 

Irkland contains a ('ities with a population 
exceeding xoo,ooo, viz Diihllu, 403,030 ; and 
Belfast, 385,498. 

WEIGHI'S, MEASI RKS, AND CURRENCY. 

(See Biitish Empire, p. 1x9.) 


RELATIVE FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1880-X9X1. 
GREAT BRITAIN I IRELAND 


LtH-ally BHlant-o for 1 Ltx'Hlly 

Exptuidm U K Expenditure Raleetl 


Ixtc&lly I BaUnoe for 
Expended ,U K Expenditure 


1819' iBao 
188^1830 
1839-X840 
1849-1830 
163^1860 
18^1870 

189^1900 


X909-19S0 

1910-1911 


3 *»^ 7 ^ 

49,637,898 

46.860,4x8 

3x.870,866 

61.3^845 

63,600,6x8 
69,760,870 
84.980.798 
ii7>388.3oo 
I4X, 380.000 
*43.3jAooo 

139.880,300 

tao,»a,3oo 


£ 

4.439>333 
4.3^«.437 
4.474, W 
S.8SS.389 
8,340,004 
xo, 889 , 668 
i7.x88,9Sa 
84 . 884,184 
39,10,000 
$.9*3.300 

50.386.000 

31.313.000 
36,36^300 
60,^.000 


£ 

47.006,431 
45 3».40 
41,787,889 

46,015,477 

58,846,641 

55.370,944 

5a577.9*» 

60.696.60 

76,000,500 

9a.61s.500 

93,088,000 

87 , 9 ^»S 0 O 

63,sa6,ooo 

189,618,000 


£ 

5.a56,564 

5,308,185 

5,415.889 

4.861.465 

7,700,338 

9,^,oao 

9,601,000 

0,890,500 


1,5^,880 

*.345.50 

*,789.50 

8,847,687 

0.304.334 

8,938.188 

4.0S4.S49 

5.037.708 

6.980.000 
7,678,900 . 

7.810.000 
8,667,500 

10.7x8,500 

**.344,500 


3,691,684 
4.*58.576 
3.606,388 
•.613.778 
5,34^000 
4,40 810 
3,886,307 
*,^.970 
1,6844(00 
x,8xx,soo 

Z,BxX,jBOO 

583.000 

•.337.900 


* There are Lord Mayors of the Citiss marked with an aitexisk and also of the City of fork. 
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SHGLAVS AVS WALX8. 


Inereftte «f tko Ptoplt. 


Y«ar. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Total 

Year. 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths. 

xtox 

4.054.735 

4>*37.8 oi 

«.89 o,S 3* 

1900 

997,069 

• 57 . 4*9 

587.830 

5 S*. 5»5 

x8xx 

4 , 873 , *05 

5 , 990,651 

10 , 164,956 

1901 

909.807 

• 59.400 

x8ax 

5.850,3*9 

*.* 49 , 9*7 

7 , 195,601 

* 9 , 000,936 

1909 

940,509 

• 61,750 

535 . 53 * 

1831 

6 , 771,196 

» 3 ,« 9*.797 

*903 

948,07* 

945 . 3*9 

961,103 

5 * 4 , *•« 

1841 


8 , 136,569 

15 , 9 x 4,148 

*904 

•57.85* 

549.784 

* 85 * 

9 , 146,384 

* 7 , 907 .*o 9 

*905 

909.093 

935.081 

0 * 0,740 

5M.011 

53 * . 08 * 

1861 

9 . 77 *. 0 S 9 

10 , 989,965 

90 , 066,994 

1906 

970,038 

X 

>*, 058,934 

*».« 53 . 33 « 

99 , 7 x 9,966 

1907 

1 *908 

918 , 04 a 

976 , 40 * 

504 . 0 O* 

19 , 639,909 

* 3 . 334.537 

05.974.439 

940,383 

•64,940 

500,456 

1891 

*4.050,90* 

* 4 , 949 ,*JH 

99 , 009,595 

1909 

9 * 4 , 47 * 

0 * 0,544 

518,003 

*901 

15 , 798 , 6 x 3 

**.799.030 

30.507.843 

19 x 0 

896 , 96 a 

967,791 


19 x 1 

*7.448.47* 

18 , 696,793 

3 *,o 75,0*9 

19 x 1 

881,941 

• 74.575 


ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


('ountiei and Capitals 


Extent in 
Aciva 


Population 


Lorda Lioutennnt 


Bedfordshiie (Bedfoitl) 

Berkshire (ReadiuK) 

Buokinirhaniahiie (Buokin^rimin) 
Cambridgeshire (Cambridge) 

Cheshire (('heater) 

Cornwall (Bodmin) . 

Cumberland (Carlisle) 

Derbyshire (Derby) 

Devonshire (Exeter) 

Dorsetshire (Dorchester) 

Durham (Durham) . . 

Essex ((Chelmsford) 

Gloucestershire (Gloucester) . 
Hampshire (Winchester) . 

Herefordshire (Hereford) 

Hertfordshire (Hertford) . 
Huntingdonshire (Huntingdon) . . 

Rent (Maidstone) 

Lancashire (Lancaster) 

Leicestershire (Leicester) 

Lincolpshire (Lincoln) 

London (London) 

Middlesex (Brentfoi'd) 

Monmouthshire (Monmouth) . . . . 

Norfolk (Norwich) 

Northamptonshire (Northampton) 
Northumberland (Newcastle) 
Nottingliamshire (Nottingham) ... 

Oxfordshire (Oxford) 

Rutlandshire (Oakham) 

Shropshire (Shrewsbury) 

Somerset (Taunton) 

Staffordshiie (Stafford) 

Suffolk (Ip^ch) 

Surrey (Guildford) 

Sussex (Lewes). 

Warwickshire (Warwick). 

Westmorland (Appleby) 

Wiltshire (Devizei) 

Woroestershire (Worcester) 

Yorkahire, E. R. (Burnley) 

M N. E. (Northallerton).... 

„ W. R.(rork) 


19XX. 

307.33* 

S 73.«9 

407.046 


XX, I 

886 ,^ 

3*0,898 
*.* 33 . 4*7 
*« 4 . 37 S 

I » 

1 7 * 3 .*** 

I X, 048 , 9 x 6 
I S39.»3o 
•I 44 *. 4«4 
»o7,57» 

1 96 *.W 5 

I *> 099.539 
I 550 , t*i 

; X, 668,603 
74,8*6 
X 78 ,ai >7 
395.593 
*.» 9*.345 
*40.400 
*,» 9 *. 5*5 
j 6x6 >87 
' 49 *. 4 »* 

' xo8,70o 

; 95».**5 

*. 070,033 
77*.435 
930 .* 3 * 
4^553 

^ 3 >*** 

* 93 ** 7 * 

»,» 77 ,*^ 

*. 7 S*>o *4 


Total, England.. 


3 s,^, 9 Xo 


X 9 XX 

X97,66o 

303.408 

* 93 . 95 * 

axs.ioa 

* 95 . 4*0 

305 . 3*5 

•* 5 . 7*0 

547 . 7 ** 

701,981 

sao,sos 

*. 377 .* 7 * 

*. 309 . 4 ** 

670.58* 

9 * 5 .^ 

1 * 3.088 

986,998 

48,105 

1 , 019,870 

4.805.739 

481.1*5 

557.543 
4 , 599,961 
*,* 44 . 75 * 
4 * 4.730 
488, *30 
3 * 3.890 
* 97 . 0*4 
7 **. 5*7 

198.499 

9X,XOT 

•**.054 

49 *. 3 *> 

x,oa4isp6 

* 3,575 

SS; 

907^ _ 

4 * 7,075 

3 ,o 4 ^k 98 o 


34 >o 47 i *59 


Samuel Howard Whitbread. 

James Herl)eit Benyon. 

Lord Rothschild, o 0 V o. 

Viscount Cl if den. 

Duke of Westminster, o.r v 0. 

Eail of Mount-Edgcumbe, a.(\\.o. 
Lord Muncaster. 

Duke of Devonshhe, o.c.v.u. 

Earl Fortescue, K c.b. 

Col John Mount Batten, r U, 

Karl of Durham, K.u. 

Earl of Waiwick. 

Earl Beauchamp, K.c m.q. 

Marquess of Wfuchestei. 

Sir John Cotterell, Bart 
Earl of Clarendon, o.c h, 

Earl of Sandwich, k.c.v.o. 
Marquess Camden. 

Loi d ShuttlewortlL 
Duke of Rutland. 

Earl Brownlow. 

Marquess of Crewe, K.o. 

Duke of Bedford, K.o 
Viscount Tredegar. 

Earl of Leicester, o.c v o. 

Earl Spencer, 0.0. v.o. 

Duke of Northumberland, K a 
Duke of Portland, K.o. 

Earl of Jei-sey, 0.0. B. 

Maj.-Gen. J. Flelden Brocklehurst, 
Earl of Powis. Ic.v.o. 

Marquess of Bath. 

Earl of Dartmouth. 

Sir T. C. T. Warner, Bt., C.B., M.P. 
Hon. Henry Cubitt, c.b. 

Duke of NorfolK, K.o. 

Marquess of Northampton, K.O. 
Lord Hothfleld. 

Marquess of Lansdowne, K.o. 

Earl of (Coventry. 

Lord Nunbumholme, p.s u. 

Sir Ht^ Bell, Bart. 

Sari of Harewood, k.c.v.o* 






The British tapirs — Weiss, Seetland:^ 


WKL8H ootnrnxg. 


Oovuttof and Cmrftata. 


AiHi0«M7(B6auin«rU) 

Biwokoodmilre (Brecon) 

OMdlgnnahlre (C^igan) 

Oumirtbenihlre (Camunthen . 
Oanutrronihire (Oamanron) .... 

Denbiffhahire (Denbigh) 

FUnt^ire (Mold) 


Olamorganehire (Oardlff) 

Merionethahlre (Dolgelly) 

Montgomeryihire (Montgomery) 

Pembrokeshire (Pembroke) ) 

HaverfordwMt (Haverfordwest) i 

Baduorshlre (Radnor) 


ToUl, Wales.. 


Extent in 
Acrw. 

PoinUatioo. 

igtk. 

\ 

473*«So < 

^ 1 
3“»74» 1 

! 

578,540 

5H,o35 

1 sgtt. 

*5*. 05 

>.>1^ 
60, age 

59X,9M 

6a,aoe 

357.4*9 

84,869 


*7,504 

4,75o,7*> 

s, 0*7, 6x0 


liordi Lienteoant. 


Sir B. H. Williams Bnlkeley, Bt. 
Lord Olannskf O.B., i>.8.o. 

Herbert Davies-Evans. 

Sir J. H. W. Drummond. Bt., C.B. 
John Ernest Greaves. 

Col. Wm. Cornwallis West. 

WUliaro O. C. Gladstone, x.P. 

Earl of Plymouth, c.B. 

Sir A. Osmond Williams, Bt. 

/Sir H. L. W. Wllliams Wynn. Bt , 
1 c.B. 

(Lord St. Davids 
• Sir C E. Or«^ Philips. 

Sir Powlett Mllbank, Bt. 


SOOTLAVD. 
Inorease of the People. 


Year. 

Haleft. 

Females 

Total. 

1 ye.ir. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

]>eaths 

z86i 

187s 

x88z 

*89* 

1901 

191X 

x,^,848 
*.003. *43 
*.799,475 
*,94*.7*7 
■.*73,755 

x,6za,^ 
*.756,8^ 
*.936 0^ . 
a, 08a, 930 . 
a, *98,^ 
*,451,84* 

3.735,573 

4,0*5,647 

4,470.*03 

1 *900 

*909 

19x0 •... . . 

1 *9** 

*3*,4ox 
*3*. 38* 
*3*.38a 

1*8,58* 

xa4,ooo 

x*x,8zx 

3»,444 

3*,8xx 

8a, *96 

77,838 

74,594 

70,*45 


SCOTTISH COUNTIES 


Oountiea and Capiiali 


I/<»rrlfi Lieuteiianc. 


Aberdeen'(Aberdeen) 

Argyll (Inverary) 

Ayr (Ap-) 

Banff (Banff). 

Berwick (Berwick) 

Bute (Rothesay)... 

CMthness (Wick) 

Clackmannan (Alloa). 

Dumbarton (Dumbarton)... 
Dumfnes (Dumfries) 


Edinburgh (Edinbutvh) 

Elgin or Moray (Elgin) 

fife (Cupar) 


fife (Cupar) 

Forfar (Forfar). 

Haddington (Haddington) . 

Inverness (Inverness) 

Kincardine (Stonehaven).... 


Kinross (Kinross) 

Kirkcudbright (Kirkcudbright) 
Lanark (Lanarln 


Linlithgow (Linlithgow) 

Naim (Nairn) 

Orkney (Kirkwall) 

Peebles(Peebles) 

Perth (Perth) 

Renfrew (Greenock) 

Roes and Cromarty (Dingwall) . 

Roxbun^ (Yedburgh) 

Selkirk ^Ikiik) J!. 

Shetland (Lerwick) ..^...1 

StirllDf (Stirling) 

SutherXandf Dornoch) 

Wigtown (Wigtown) 


s,aM,5s> 

»t99o»47» 

yastssy 

403,053 


aSg*o37 
*70i97> 
s,S9S,oM 
*44, 4m 

S»,4*o 

S7S>S3a 

S6o>8ai 

7S,Mi 

soe^asa 

•40,847 

aaa,a4o 

«,5BS,8os 

isk.s* 

-SKS 

«70,7M 


3M,fB4 


Earl of Aberdeen, k.T. 

Duke of Argyll, K.O., k T. 

Earl of Eglmton and Wlnton. 

Duke of Ridimond and Ooi'don, K.G. 
Lord Binning. 

Marquess of Bute. 

Duke of Portland, k.g. 

Earl of Mar and Kellie. K.T. 

Lord Inverclyde. 

Duke of Buccleuch, k.o., k.T. 

Earl of Rosebery, k.o., k.T. 

Duke of Richmond and(hmloii, k.o. 
Earl of Elgin and Kincai^fue. k.o 
Earl of Strathmore. 

Earl of Haddington. 

The Macintosh of Macintosh. 

Sir Alexander Baird of Urie, Bt. 

J. J. Moubray. 

Col. R. F. Dudgecm, c.B. 

Earl of Home. 

Earl of Roaebery, k.o., k.T. 

Brodie of Bn»dle. 

Malcolm, Capt. Laing of Crook. 
Lmxl Qlemxmner. 

Duke of Atholl, K.T. 

Sir T. Glen Ckiats, Bart , c.B. 

Sir Hector Monro, Bart. 

Lord Reay, K.T. 

Lord PolwMtli. 

Malcolm. Oapt. Laing of Crooks 
Duke of Momrose, k,t. 

Dnke of Sutherland, k.o. 

Rt Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt. 


Total (Scotland) I 4,79^m |s«,o7o,4«S 





Th» Empth—IrtUmd. 


mujmk 

ygpaiattoa —4 Vttal ititlttwi. 


Moles. 

Femoleo 

TMoL 

Toor. 

Birtbt. 

Msrriaget. 

•.•37.390 

•.94*.997 

«.79i.9®7 



. te*,^ 

01,330 

•.•99.7S3 

0,770,604 

5.4W,|77 

*9<« 

xoa,^ 

a3.o7« 

•.m«77 

S.S41.SS9 

5, *74,836 

*3 

. *00,039 

•■.734 

•.PS.9S3 

•.31^797 

i 4.704.790 

*909 

*00,759 

so, 6^ 

s,«oo,o4o 

•.•aS.735 

4.4^.775 

1910 

*01,963 

00,110 

*,*86,8^ 

0,19s, *47 

4.3fir>«Sx 

*9*1 . ...... 

• »o*,934 

*3,600 


LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

Hii Excellency the Right Honourable John Campbell Gordon, 7th Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., LL.D., 
ii.c.L.. Q.O.M.O., 00m August 3, 1847 • marritid^ Hon. Ishbel Maria, daughter of sit Baron 
Tweeoinouth ; Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland ; iworn in December 14, 

i;»o,ooo 

The Governments of Great Britain and Ireland were united in 1801 by the Act of Union 
of iSoo. Ireland has a greater measure of self-government than the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom, and in 1886 and 1893 Bills “for the better government of Ireland*’ (Home 
i Kuk Bills) were presented to Parliament. The first was rejected by the Commons and the 
second by the l^rds. In 1912 a third Home Role Bill was introduced, under which a 
separate l^slature and executive are proposed for Ireland, with general control of all 
internal anairs. The proposed Legislature has two Houses, a Senate of 40 nominated 
members, and a Ifou»e of Cwimonn of 164 elected members (i for each 37,000 inhabitants), 

IRISH COUNTIES. j 


ProvincM and <'onnti«a 
(W'ith CaiiiUlo 

Carlow (Carlow) 

Dublin (Dublin) 

Kildare (Kildare) 

Kilkenny (Kilkenny) 

King's (Tuilamore) 

Lonnord (Lonrford) 

Louw (Dundalk) 

Meath (Trim) 

Queen’s (Maiyborougb) 

Westmeath (Mullingar) 

Wexford (Wexford) ' 

Wicklow (Wicklow) ' 

LanrsTKR 


Clare (Ennis) 

C;ork (Coik) 

Kerry (Tralee) 

Limerick (Limerick) 

Tipperary, N.R. (Clonmel) ... . 
„ 8.R, (Clonmel) . .. 

Waterford (Waterford) 

MuirsTiui 

Antrim (Qsrrickfergus) 

Belfast (Belfast) 

Armagh fAmuiflh) 

Cavan (Cavan) 

Donegal (Lifford) 

Down (Downpatrick) 

Fermanagh (Eoniskiilen) 

Londonderry (Londonderry) . 

Monaghan (Monaghan) 

TjTone (Oniagh) 

ULS9KB 


>9x1 

36, *5* 

74,8*1 

5d.7«9 

43.m 

84,9 )k> 

S9.K 

xos,a87 

60, 603 

x, i6o,^ 

104,064 

47«.«63 

xs 9,6 os 

9*.o7* 

168,400 

6t,8» 

x4o,6sx 

7*j395 

m4g_ 


Extent In 
Acrei. 

4»«.496 

507.*54 

493.»43 

•S 7 * 77 o 

001,619 

S7*»»9» 

4*4.«53 

434,0*7 

4^36, 7 oB~ 

*,838,90* 

x,*M,35« 

4^,973 

}i,n|8,968 

43g.»9» 

- St934>dBi 


LlcuU'tumU AudlCuitodM Botulnnun. 


Lord Rathdonnell. 

Earl of Meath, K.P. 

Robert Kennedy. 

Marquess of Ormonde, k.p« ' 
Earl of Rosse. 

Earl of Longford, K.P. 

Sir H Bellingham, Bart. 

O/Ol. Sir N. T.Everard, Bart. 
Sir Algernon Coote, Bart. 
Lord Castlemalne. 

Viscount Stopford. 

Viscount Powerscourt, M.v.O, 


Donegal (Lifford) 168,400 *,* 90,168 

Down (Downmtrick) 1 304 , 1 ^ 6*z,907 

Fermanagh (Enniskillen) 1 6 t, 8 *s 

Londonderry (Londonderry) . I * 40,601 8*3,3^ 

Monaghan (Monaghan) 7 *j39S 3 w,oo 6 

TjTTone (Omagh) ' »4«,43y y7g>9 43 

UL8IKE I 

Galway (Galway). - ! *ff*, 6 K *, 500,360 

Leitrim (CaiTick) d3i5S7 i JfS. 5 *o 

Mayo (Castlebar) | 1 Sj 3 »*,» 3 o 

Boacomnum (Rosoommmi) 93*904 |i5*407 

Sligo (Sligo) ! tyMs o J 46»*S»5 

Ireland ^ 


Sir Michael O’Loghlen, BarU 
Earl of Bandon, K.P. 

Earl of Kenmare, o.v.o. 

Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 

Lord Dunalley. 

Count de la Poer. 

Earl of Shaftesbury, k-P., k.C.v. 0. 
Lord Plrrie, K.P. 

Earl of Gosford, K.P. 

Rt Hon. Thomas Lough, M.B, 
Duke of Abercom, K.o. 

Marqness of Londonderry, K.a. 
Earl of Erne, K.P. 

Earl of Leitrim. 

Lord Rossmore. 

Earl of Belmore, O.c.M.a. 


Lord Cloiibrock, k.p. 

Lord Harlech. 

Earl of lAicaii, K.P. 

Bt. Hon. The O’Conor Don, 
Mnjo' Charles Kegn O'Hara 
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{mprrtal I9ominuin0. 

XoTE. — For The Indian Empire (see pp. 277-307), Canada (see pp. 179^190), A>«j- 
foundland (see pp. 345 - 346 ), Australia (see pp. 74 -;^), Zealand (see pp. 347-3«;o), 
and the Unxon of South Africa (see pp. 431-438). The following list includes the Bntish 
DominioDB and Protectorates which have not yet received “ Responsible Government.” 

the capital, Xaasau), San Salvador, Aliaco, 
Grand Bahama, Long Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, 
Mayamiana Harbour Island, Great Inagua, Andi^ 
Islands, Watllngs Island, Rum Cay, Long Cay, 
Ra^d Island and Biminls. Originally settled 
by Englishmen, the Bahamas were, in 1781, sur- 
prised by the Spanish, hut at the peace of Ver- 
sailles were restored to the English. The climate 
is salubiious, and in the winter Nassau, which is 
outside the tropics, is frequented by many Ame- 
ricans. Tine chief indust]7 is sponge-gathering ; 
the exports of sponge in 19x1 being valued at 
^xxx,^x. The fruit trade is principally with the 
Tbiitea States, banaitas, coco-nuts, fruit and vege- 
tables being exported. Mahc^ny, lignum-vitss, 
mastic, ironwood, ebony, logwood, andsatinwood 
arefound throughout the Islands ; tobacco, castor- 
oil plants, and cotton flourish, but enterprise is 
lacking to encourage these industries. A fibre 
industry is fairly established, the land under the 
fibre plant lieing 15,000 acres, and the value of 
Bahamas hemp fibre exported in 19x1, jiC44,855. 
Tht*imiM>rt8 are chiefly food-stuffs, wines, spirits, 
cotton, silk and worsted fabrics, and hardware. 

I’lie Government is vested in a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council of 9 members, a nomi- 
nated Legislative Council of 9 members, and an 
elective Representative Assembly of 19 membert. 


A8CEN8I0K, 

an isolated Island in the South Atlantic (3,4x7 
miles from Pl^outh, 760 from St Helena, and 
900 from Cape Palmas on the African Coast), is of 
volcanic origin, the peak rising to the height of 
a,8ao feet, situated •f 55" S. lat , and x4° as' 5" 
W. long. It is said to nave been discovered by a 
Portuguese named Joao de Nova Gallego.onAscen- 
sion Itey, xjuxx, and two years later was visited by 
Alphonse cTAlbuquerque, who gave the island its 
present name. Its extreme length is miles, 
and extreme breadth 6 miles, with a circumference 
of as miles and an area of about -A square miles, 
and being situated in the heart of the S E. trade 
winds, its climate is dry and salubrious up to 
x,8oo feet, but above that height to its limit it 
is damp and foggy. It remained uninhabited 
till 18x5, when the English took pos.se88ion of it. 
The isllmd is under the Board of Admiralty, by 
whom an officer is appointed as commanaant 
The inhabitants consist of officers and their 
fsjnilies, seamen, marines, and Kn>omen ; a 
limited number of men also have their families 
with them, the full complement of the island 
being about too (exclusive of 35 meml>ers and 
servants of the Eastern Telegraph Co ) with 
about 35 women and children. Georgetown, the 
garrison settlement, is situated in a small bay 
on the N.W. coast. The island is fortified, and 
is connected by the Eastern Telegraph Co. with 
St. Vincent, St. Helena, Sierra Leone and Buenos 
Ayres. It now possesses a steam factory, while 
there is also an excellent hospital and sana- 
torium. Partridges are being preserved for 
sporting purposes, and steps are being taken to 
exterminate the rabbits, which were formerly 
preserved and now prove a pest. Ascension is 
visited by the sea-turtle from January to May, 
which lav their eggs in the sand, xx6 lieing 
“ turned ” during xoxs, their weight being 
from 500 to 800 lb. The sooty tern, or “wide- 
awake,” use the island as a nesting-place about 
every eighth month, their eggs l>eing much 
appreciated by the inhabitants. In 1907 there 
were about xs acres of ground under cultiva- 
tion, producing vegetables and a small quantity 
of fruit, and there is also a small amount of 
pasturage for she^ and cattle. 

(ytlcer in Charge^ Cfapt. G. Carpenter, R.M.L.I. 
^xrge&n^ A. C. Rusack, M.B., R.N. 

Assstt. Payinattterin Charge, C. F. Webber, R.N. 

Transit from London, about 14 days. 

BAHAMAS. 

Hie Bahamas (or Lucayos) are an archipelago 


north-west to Haiti on the south-east. The 
group cemsists of about twenty inhabited islands, 
and an immense number of islets and rocks, com- 
lurising an area of about 4,404 square miles, and a 
population (Census xpxx) of tt,944, the most 
beug desoendanta of liberMM Africans, ^e 
principal islands are: NewProvidenoe(c(mtaintng 


Cai'IT.m., Nassau. 


igto 

- 

£77.578 

;C»4.3M 

9».858 

85.3*5 

59.447 

55,639 

343.489 

3*9,o*4 

*71,44* 

*93,803 


Governor, His Excellency Sir George Basil 

Haddon-Smith, c M 0 (x9xa) £*yOoo 

Chief Justice, Daniel Thomas Tudor, k.o. x,ooo 
Colonial Secretary, W. Hart Bennett, 0 M.O. 600 

Attorney-Gen., F. C. Wells Durrant 400 

Receiver-Gen., W. R. Hunt 500 

Postmaster, J. A. Thompson 350 

Nurueyor-Gen., William Miller 500 

Conimandt. of Police, R H C. Crawford 400 
St^ndiary de Circuit Magistrates, J. M. 

]^e, H. C Stronge (each) to 500 

Inspector of Imperial Lighthouses, Ck>mm. 

F. .T. Lobb, R.N 8oe 

Nassau is distant from Liverpool 4,000 miles ; 
transit, 14 days. 

BARBADOS, 

the most windward of the West India Islands, Is 
situated in y® 4' N., and longitude 50® 37' W. It 
is nearly ax English miles long by 14 brood at the 
widest part, and comprises an area of 106,470 
acres (about s66 square milesX about too, 000 
acres being cultivated. The population (Census 
of April a, X9xs) was S 7 «tS 93 (iy 03 S square 
mile). The principal expotte are sugar, mo» 
laMes, rum and cotton, and the imports rice, 
salted meat, com. salted fish, butter, flour, ana 
Indian com meat Liberal provision is made 




The BrUieh En^e. 


for elementaiT education^ and Harrlfon’s €k>Uege 
providei for ni|^ educait^ tTnliko moat of 
the neighboaring ialandiT, Baibadoa has always 
remained in the posseaeitm of Great Britain, by 
which it was settled in tdes^ In sWs it was con- 
stitated a distinct Mvemment, with a Governor, 
aided by an Bxeontive Gounoll and an Executive 
Comttiimee,aXiegisUtive Council of nine members 
app^Hnted by the Aoverelgn, and a House of 
Assembly of twenty-four members elected yearly 
on the basis of a moderate franchise. 

The CAPiTAt and port Is Bridgetown (pop., 
teia, stf,dif), on the shores of an open roadstead 
(^rlisle Bay). 


iftfhM ESti-xa 

Bevenue jCtpstdes jC« 3.«97 

Expenditure X99»da4 axt,949 0x5,697 

Public debt 4x^900 4aa,9oo 40,900 

IVJtal imports x.>«9i343 x>345«<94 *.539.7*® 

Total exports 836, oM x,o8l,83o x, 005, 931 

Imports from TJ.K. 480,803 560, 64X S99.39o 

Exports to U.K. ... 70,487 xo9,fli8 109,8^ 

Gowrnor, His Excellency Sir Leslie Probyn, 

K.c.M.0 £s.5oo 

Primte Sec. A A. D.C., Cant. E. ft Brown soo 
OnfonieU Secretary, Maj. J. A. Burdon.c. M.G. 750 

Officer Commandiftg Local Forcen, lion. 

Lt -Ool. A. B. R. Kaye. 

Chief Judge. Sir. Wm. Herbert Greaves ... x,soo 
President oj Legislative, Council, His Hon. 

IV. K. idhandler, ll.d., O.m.q 

Clerk, do., H. W. Collymore. 

Speaker, Houee tf Aemmltly, Hon. Sir 

F. J. Clark^ K.c.M.G 050 

Clerk, do., C. P. Bowen 400 

At<omep-<j'e»itfmljHon.G.A.Goodman,K.c 850 

SolicUor-Oen., C. r. Clarke, K.O.... ami fees 050 

Treaeurer, W. L. C. Phillips 600 

AudUor-Chneral,%.T Grannuni, c M.G. . 600 

Controller (fCuetonui, S. T. Harrissi)n, c. M.G. 600 
Inepector^Oen. of Police and Sunt of Fire 

Brigade, Hon, Lt.-Col. A. B. 11 Kaye 600 

loniol Poetinaeter, W. H. Ba 


I, |o6 whites. 

The territory is well watered, and enloys a 
delicious dlmate. It is one at the finest grain pro- 
ducing districts in South Africa, and the abun- 
dant grass enables the Basuto to rear immense 
herds of cattle. The Maluti Mountains, forming 
a part of the great Drakensberg chain, occupy 
most of the country, which is elevated, broken, 
and'hupgCd. 

"The Miritory is governed by a Resident Com- 
ndastonw under the direction of the ]fl|^ Com- 
oiiilloosr for South Africa, tlie latter possessing 
tha iagislatlve authority which is exercised by 
Brodamatton. The chiefs adjudicate on oases 
h tk mmm natlyes, with a right of appeal to the 
maglttnitos* ^xmrts, where all oases between 
Eurapeaaaaadiihtlvmai^ brought nieremue 
arises from the Onstoms does, the Poat-ottae, 
oathre tax» and tiieaaiaot lieenoes. Thlagrii|ii 


Brigade, Hon, Lt.-Col. A. B. 11 Kaye 600 
CoUmicX Poetinaeter, W. H. Bailey, 500 

RegUWar, W, L. H. Haynes 400 

Prowet-Marehal, F. B. Smith, LS.o 600 

Health Ojjlcer, J. F. E. Brldgor, M B 500 

Barbados, distant 3,635 miles ; transit, xx days. 

BAfllTTOIAVD. 

(The Territory of BaeuMand.) 

Basutoland is an inland Native Territory of 
Smtth .East Africa, lying between sT' 45' and 
40' South latitude and ay" and uf* 30* Bast 
fon^tude, with an area of xx,7x6 stiuare miles. 
The Census of xpxx showed 403, xxi natives and 


offices have been opened at Leribe, Masem, ' 
TSyatoymeng, Media, Ifafeteng, Mohale*s Hoek, 
Quthi^ and Jroka in connection with the Cmot 
Cokmial aystem.. T!hf!re..ars say* schools, -with 
17.4x0 scholar^ » Urge proportion being in the 
schooU of tim French Protedant Mission. Oimnts 
in aid of education to the extent of £p,tfOo 
were made in S9e9>-sek The chief nrtim of 
export are grain, wool, cattle, and horses, the 
imports being chiefly mankets, hardware, and 
groceries. 

!«»<«■»* 

Expenditure *<7.4^ *34y888 sxiy96i^ 

Capital, Masem. Pop. , x,3oe (see ediites)^ 
Resident Commi^iomr, Sir Herbert Cecil 

Sloley, K.0.M.0 

Governmetd Secretary, C. E. Boyotiflctg.).. 658 
Financial Secretary, John Pears Murray ^ 
Assistant Comnnssicners 

Mafeteng, Samnel Barrett Soo 

Merle's Hoek, E. D’lTrban Blyth 670 

Leribe, James Corny n Maegregror 7« 

Berea, Andrew Thomas Bond (aetg.) ... 380 

Qacha’s Mek, R. M. B. Smith 598 

Maseru, Francis Ijayton Foord (actg.) ... 360 

Quthing, William Du Pre Manse) eso 

Chief Veterinary Officer, F. A. Vemey ... 660 

Director of J*ul>bc worifcs, H. W. Gibson... yao 

Director of Kdueatwn, F. H. Dutton, M.A. 480 

Pnn. Med. Officer, Edward Cliarles Long 800 
Cont of Stephen Bernard Dutton 405 

Maseru is distant from Ix>ndon 7,668 miles; 
transit, through the Cape, about so days. 

BEOSUAirALAE]). 

(The Beehuanaland Protectorate.) 

’ The Beehuanaland Protectorate Is a country 
of British South Africa, in the centre of the vast 
tableland stretching north to the Zambesi. 

The Protectorate is bounded on the south 
and east by the Cape and Transvaal Provinces 
of the Union, on the north by Rhodesia and 
the Zanil)e8i, and on the wert by German South- 
West Africa. It is about 400 miles long and 
450 miles broad, with a total area of about 
875,006 square miles. The population at the 
Census of May 7, x9xx, was of whom X469S 

were whites. 


The climate is healthy during part of the year, 
but malarial fever is prevalent during February, 
March, and April. The country is esseutially 
pastoral, although Kaffir com and mealies are 
sown, and when the rainfall is adequate crops 
are reaped. Cattle thrive, and numbered 3S3,9xx 
at the Census of ^xx. Much of the conn^ 
is thick bush. The High Ccunmlssionerfor South 
Africa has the power of making laws by procla- 
mation for the Protectoiate. where he m repre- 
sented by a Resident Commissioner. The popula- 
tion is almost entirely a native one, the pnnoltel 
tribes being those of Khama (BamangwatoX 
of Linchwe (BakathlaX *of Seobele (BakwenaX of 
GasietsiwerBangwaketsiX of BaltloUe(BaoialeteX 
and of Matiiibe (BatawanaX 
The rdUway from Kimberiey to Yrybaig and 
Mafeking traverses the Protectocate on Its way 
to Rhodesia. There is a telemphllne from Gape 
Colony through from Ifafe^ng, tod Gabenones, 
and Franoistown to Bulawayo and Baltslmiy. 
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Tbt BtUiah Umpire. 


-from, Tbe heMkiOArtera of the 

mUotormto AwinietratiipB «M »t Mefeirfng, 
Cape jPiov^Boe, 

ign-ta. 

5fJ[Wf ... — ..r £»,39§ 

EjcpttAdltlire 6s,a67 H*79X 65,996 

IChe annual deftoienoy is made good by an 
Inuperial grant-in'aid. The grant for spifia 
amounted to ;£xo,ooo. 

Betidmt Cknnmianon^, Lt>Col. F. W. 

Panaera, 0.ILO £t,soo 

OintmaUfU Secretary. Bmrry May 990 

^eoottfitant, Myles wmiams ^ 

dlsstfC. Commr. and Magistrate m 
Southern Protectorate, J. Ellenberger ( 
jlsfift Com. and Magistrate in Northern 

Protectorate, A. M Daniel 750 

Magietrate, Ngamiland, A. G. fttigand ... 6^ 


BSEKTIDA. 

The Bermudas, or Somers Islands, are a clusttn- 
of about too small islands (15 or x6 only of which 
are inhabited, the rest being mere rocks) situated 
in the west of the Atlantic Ocean, in 3a‘^ 15' K 
lat. and 64*^ gx' W. long, comprising an area of 
about X9 square miles, aud containing (Census 
loxi) a population of x8,9a4, of whom 6,691 are 
white, exolusire of army and navy. These islands 
derive their name from Bermudez, a Spaniard, 
who stilted them in igay ; but they were first 
colonist by Admiral Sir George Somers, who 
was shipwiocked here in 1609, on his way to 
Virginia. The nearest point of the mainland 
is i^pe Hatteras, in North Carolina, 580 miles 
distant Bermuda possesses a strongly fortified 
dockyard, where the British squadron refits. 

Ihe Government is administered by a Governor, 
who is also commander-in-chief of the militaiy 
forces. He is advised by an Executive Council of 
6 members, appointed by the Crown. There is also 
a Lc^iative Council, composed of 9 memliers 
^pointed by the Crown ; and a representative 
House of Assembly consisting of members, 
four of whom are elected by each of the uine 
parishes. There are 1,360 electors, whose indi- 
vidual qualifications are the possession of free- 
hold property of not less value than £ho. 

The olunate is mild and healthy, but there are 
no streams or wells, and the Inhabltauts are 
dependent on the rainfall stored and preserved 
in tanks. Ywetation is prolific, the principal 
trees being the Bermudas cedar Ounlper) for- 
noerly of great importance (and still used) for 
shipbuilding. The islands produce laige qiian- 
titiM of onions, potatoes, and green vegetables, 
whkih are lAr^ly exported, together with cut 
flowemand lily bulkw, to New York. Arrowroot 
and are also grown, but meat, floiur and 

other articles of oonsumption are imported from 
the U.S. and Canada. Fish are plentiful round 
the coasts. Tbe Islands are much frequented as a 
h^th resort by Americans and Canadians. 

Cafitai., Hamilton. Population (x9n), s^ey- I 


^091 SflO* SfKI« 

Public revenue £»i 9 *e ^^*693 £ni^ 

Public ei^ttditure... 67,093 68,39e 90,100 

Publicdebt, u 4S«Sou 45 i 9 m» 45i5oo 
T otal Imports ... 3 ..,. 44o«64S 5>7*e74 545*54o 

Total toorts 183,88a sensed 134,033 

Im|ioite|KmH.K.....ax3;94tt «lM43 *63.667 

Mxpog^ to V.K. 3,460 »»47S 3.^7 

~<<MPriier dr Kfmmander^U'Chitf* His 
^rnsotmim Sir G. M. 

, . Mloeli, E-ASl. j^s,946 

JU P. Lawiiope ......... 


CbieiM ^Se ent m y <k Regietrar- G meraif 

B. Popham Lobb.. ...and/em £gm 

AUanmy-eeneralf Beginald Gray, K.a gee 
Receieer-Oeneral, A. F. Smith, L8.0. ...... see 

Ori^Juttioe, P. M. €. Sheriff loo 

Asfwetmi Judgett V« C. In^am and 


H. Lookward fee*. 

Solieitor-OenereU^ 0 . T. Middletpn .fees. 

PoetmaeteTt C. H. Tucker jf^35o 

yaoal Ofleer in Charge, Commander 0. 

E. Corbett, R.lf £goo 


D.A.A. A Q M.G., Capt. O. E. A. Nugent, r,a. 
Orneral Staff OffU^ <11^ Grade), Maj.X J. Jervia 
C.R.A., Lt.-Col. W. L. Brook -Smith, R.G.A. 
C.R.E., Lt.-Col. C. B. Skinner, R.K. 

Chuff Ordnance Officer, Lt-Col. R. K. Scott, 0.8.0. 
Paymaster, Maj. J. V. F. S. Whitmarsh. 

SM.O., U -Col. R. H. Hall, R.A.M.C. 

Hamilton >,970 miles ; transit, q days* 
BORHEO. 

Borneo is a largo island in the Eastern Arohl- 
I>elagu, extending from lat 7"^ 4' N. to a*^ 10' S., 
andfromlong. xc^so'toiip°ao'E. ItisauoutSse 
miles in len^h and 600 in breadth, and contains 
an area of a8o,ooo square miles, aividtd bv tbe 
^uatorial line into two nearly equal poriiotis. 
The population is probably about x,^,ooe, 
consisting chiefly of Dyaks, Malays, Kyaus, 
Papus or Negritos, Chinese, Bajaus, IDusuns, 
Muruts and Bugls (the aboriginal Celebes). The 
island was discovered by the Portuguese In xsax, 
and at tbe present time rather more than two- 
thirds of the island is now included within the 
Dutch possessions in the Bast Indies. Tlie 
remainder of the island Is under British pro- 
tection. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

The tei riU>ry of British Nortli Borneo occupies 
the northern part of the island, with a total area 
of alM>ut 31,000 ^uarc miles, and a coast line of 
over 900 miles. The population is about 104,000, 
consisting mainly of Mohammedan settlers on the 
coast, afK>riglnal triltes Inland, and a large 
number of Chinese traders, artisans, and agricul- 
tural labourers. The interior is mountunous, 
Mount Kinalwlu being 13,700 feet high, and is 
densely timl>ered. 

Tlie chief town is Sandakan, on the north-east 
coast. The appointment of the Governor is 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 
For administrative purposes the whole district 
is divided Into ten provinces. The laws are based 
on the Indian cooes of -criminal and civil pro- 
cedure, amended and adopted by local procla- 
matfoqs. There is an Imam’s Court for Moham- 
medan law. 

1909. 1910. 19x1. 

Revenue $x,te3.ssi 34,^,osx 6*>363i36« 

Expenditure... 793i9*3 3i6ex,ae6 i«i,94o 

Exports 4.575, 4** 4,«*»9»«** 4»636>795 

Imports 1,9x8,307 3,801,306 4,603,071 

The chief products are timber, tobacco, rubber, 
sago, rice, giuns, gutta-percha, coco-nuts, rattaiii, 
and all varietiesof Jangle produce. The country 
is mitable for the ouluvation of sqgar, tapioca, 
rubber, pepper, and gambler on a lai^ scale. 
Coal and gold be^ fotmd. Exports of Jool 

tobacco, (^9op) |a,iix,90s ; 
railway haa, bm oahstroctea Dom weatao >0 
Beaufort (aa ml^) where it oomieoU witll tot 
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The British Empire, 


line from Jeaeelton (56 miles), which has been 
extended to Tenom (33 miles). A further exten- 
sion has been complete to Helalap (xo miles). 

There is a native military force of 800 men 
under European officers, with oue inadiine and 
four mountain f^iris. 1'here is a Cliurch of Eng- 
land and a Homan Catholic miBsiori, and churches 
at ikindalcan, Ku^jiat, and Jesselton. 

LUt of OJflcevK (Hnttnh North Borneo). 
Oovemor aful Cotninandenn-Chief, His 

Excellency J. So<»tt Mason £*<ooo 

Q.mminent Sec , F W. Fraser $5t3oo 

Awt. Govt. Sec., R G. L. Horton 4,aoo 

Judicial Commr , 8. Hawrey-< '<K)k8on . s.soo 
Commandant, Maj C. 11 Harington . . 5,300 

F>nance Coinmu8ioner,B McEnroe 5,544 

JieeidentM — 

Satidakan, A. R. Dunlop 5,xoo 

Weet Coant, E. H Barraut 5, 100 

KnJat, W. H Hastings ... 4,540 

JSaet Count, F. W. Fraser ... 4,»oo 

Interior, ABC Francis 4,500 

Auditor, C. P. Var» Kinschot 4,800 

Principal Medical OJlcer, J H. Mac- 

pherson, r.M 0 4,800 

Commicftinner of Laudn, (J. C Woolley. . 4,500 

Supt. of Cuntome, U. M Clark ... 4,500 

PontmaHter-General and Sujd of 'fete- 

grapfm, K Hcott Atkinson 4,soo 

Supt of Public Workn, A .hthnston 4,500 

Enaineer Manager of Jtadwayn, .T W. 

Watson 1,000 

BRUNEI. 

Sultan, H H. Mohuined Jemal-iil-ulam, eve 

May xt, 1906 

A native State on the north-west coast of the 
island of Borneo. Tlie total area is about 4,000 
square miles, the estimated population being 

S 1,000 (19x1). The territoiy was placed under 
ritish protection in 1888, and on .Ian 1, 1906, 
the Sultan accepted by tieatya British Rehl(font 
to assist and advise him in the administration 
The chief town, Brunei, has a population tvf 
nearly 10,000, and is built entirely on the watei , 
communication lajing |>os8lble only bj boat 
High CommiMioner, The Govcrnoi of the 
Straits SettlementH. 

BritUh JicMideni, Brunei, ISl S II Mc.Aithui 
(Harvey Chevalller, acting) 

Brunei is 5 houm l)y steamer from f.abuan, and 
communication is now regularly maintaiued. 

BRITISH OVIANA, 

which includes the Counties of Dememra, 
EssequilK), and Berbice,.is situated on the north- 
east coast of SouUi America and has a total area 
of 90,177 square miles, with a seaboard of moi-e 
than 300 miles The population, 1X‘C 3I', 19x1, 
was estimated at >95,7^, of whom about one- 
third were Indian iiiimigrants. The colony is 
iKnmded on the soutli by Bi*azil, on the west by 
Venezuela, aud on the north and N E by the 
Atlantic Oceau. The climate is hot, but not 
unhealthy The cultivated portion of the 
couoiry, amounting to alH>ut 150,000 acras (of 
which 88,000 aci'cs ai'e in sugar-cane), is con- 
fined to the sea-coast and to a short distance 
from the rivers. The coastland is very like 
Holland, being below the level of the sea, and 
iuteraeoted witli canals constructed by its 
former Dutch owners. At the junction of the 
boundaries of Brltisli Quiana and Venezuela 
is Mt. Roraima, a flat-topped mountain 8,740 


feet above sea level, and on the Potaro River 
is the Kaieteur Falls, with a clear drop of 
74X feet and a total fall of 8ss feet* The seasons 
are divided into dry and wet, the two dry seasons 
lasting from the middle of February to the end of 
April, and from the middle of August to the end of 
November The temperature ranges between 
75° and 90° F. The birth-rate iu x9» was s8*t, 
and the death-rate 31 7 per x,ooa The chief 
product is siigai, which forms 75 per cent, of 
the export trade The leatiing exports for the 
year X9X0-X1 were as follow .—Sugar, value 
040, 465, rum, £9S,*t6; gold, 55,043 oz., 
valued at ^197,145. diamonds, 3,009 carats, 
valued at , timber, j^x9,64x ; and balata, 

^139,603. There aie al)out xo,ooo aboriginal 
ImTiaus ; they aie occupied largely in fishing, 
huntiug, and laising crops of cassava 
The Govei iiment cousists of a Governor and a 
Court of Policy of xz other members, 7 oflicial and 
8 elected, with an Executive Council, consisting 
of the Governor, 5 otflcial and 3 unofficial mem- 
bers nominated by the Crown There are x,6o3 
miles of post-office telephone wire and 530 of 
telegraph lines, with 7a post-offices. There are 
95 miles of iailwa>. 

Capital, Geoj-getown. Population, 48,80s. 

1906-1909 1909-1910 1910-1911 

Public revenue £S4a,oS3 £^40,3169 £563,000 
Public expenditure 539.>98 548,711 54x1,757 

Total debt 855,195 888.1x5 8^,115 

Total imports 1,838,947 1,774,457 1,749,786 

Domestic exports . 8,104, 176 i>9^,337 i,688,xo6 
Imports fiom U K 977,384 830,880 833,561 

Ex[M)rts to the U K. 9^,598 893,848 7*8,195 

Governor, IIlS Excellency Sir Walter 

Egeiton, K c M o £s,ooo 

(With allowance for contingencies, ;^i,ooo, 
and ('ustonis Duty Allowance, £950.) 

Ooi'ei nment Sec , Charles T Ck>x, C,M 0 • jCuSoo 
.. tffm/iev-Gen., Sir Thus Crossley Raynei 1,500 

Auditor-Gen. , W. J. Kohson 800 

Innnigratwn Agent -Gen , J. Hampden 

King 800 

Government Emigration Agent in India, 

R. P. Oibbes x,ooo 

Receii'er-Gi-nei'al, R Clifton Granuum . ... 800 

Compt. oj Cuntome, J M Reid 800 

Coming. Mihtia, Innp -Gen of Police «!• 

Jnnj) of J^riNons, Col G C de Kinzy . 750 

Col Cit'd Emjineei , 3 H W. Park, M l.c K 8m 

Ponhnanter-(]!encral, N. Farrar 700 

Siiiyeon-GcneralyJ E Gr)dfrey, M.B. ... i,aoo 

Commi. oj Landed Mnuot, F Fi»wler 800 

IlartHim Maeter, Capt J. B. Thelwall .... 600 

Soiicitor-Oen., J. J Nunan, B.A., LL.B. . . 500 

Chief Jvetu'e (Vacant) 1,800 

Puteue Judgee, M. J. Berkele), jCi,s5o ; 

A Earusli'aw 1,000 

Geoi-getown, 3,963 miles , transit, x^J*. days by 
Royal Mail steamer on alternate Weiiuesdays 
from Southampton. 

BRITIBK HOKRTTRAB. 

Britlsli Honduras, in Central America, lies 
within x8^ ag' 5* to 15° 53' 55" N. latitude and 
89"^ 9' as" to xo' W. longitude. Its extreme 
len^h and breadth are 194 m. and 68 m. respec- 
tively ; it abuts on the Atlantic, and is bounded 
on the north by Yucatan (Mexico), on the west 
and south by Guatemala, aud on the east by the 
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I Caribbean Sea. The total area is about 
I square miles, with a population (Census 1911) of 
4o4SS—Bo,374 males and ao,o84 females. The 
climate generall}’ is damp and hot, but not 
unhealtl^. The temperature ranges from 50^ 
to The avei-age lies between 75° and 80^, 
but this is considerably tempered by the pre- 
vailing sea-breezes. The country consists chmily 
of primeval forest, with savannahs and so- 
called pine-ridges," which are open sandy plains 
covered with a wiry giass and dottetl with pine- 
trees, affording fair runs for cattle The ground is 
level and swampy along the coast-line, and gene- 
rally flat for about ten to tneiity miles inland , 
after which hills from 500 ft. to 4,000 ft high i 
succeed each other to the western l)oundar> 

The staple products are the natuial woods of 
the colony, principally mahogan> and logwootl , 
export of mahogany, xgxi, x3,oao,s8o ft Sugar 
is grown, and rubber and cacao plantations 
have been started Fruit, including liananas, 
plantains, coco-nuts, pineapples, oianges, and 
mangoes, grow well, w'hile inland theie aie exten- 
sive regions of good pasturage, and there are indi- 
cations that gold and other minerals exist Alniut 
60,000 acres are under cultivation Tlie best 
description of cocoa trees giow wild in the bush 
Crown lands can be purchased at $a per acre, 
pluscostof survey, which averages about $i.a5per 
acre, or leased at an annual lental of asv to 30c 
per acre. There are (1911) 56 pi unary schools in 
the colony, and 5 schools with secondary de- 
partments in Belize 

Biitish Honduras is governed as a Crown 
colony. Tliere is an Executive Council of 6 


appointed members and a^Leadslative Counoil of 3 
oflfcial and 5 unofllcial members. The Governor 
IS President of both Councils. 

Capital, Belize. Population (X911), 10,478. 

X907-XO 1910-11 xyM-fS 

Public revenue $395,854 $459 *95 $*,»ox,9p8* 

Public expenditure 59a, xao 541,8x0 53a, za3 

xyog 1910 1911 

Public debt.. . $168, 815 $168,815 $946,4x5 

Total importN . 1,704,948 1,819,1x7 1,8^,677 

Total exports .. 1,109,013 1,344,380 x, 601, 116 

ImiKuts from I K. 551,840 600,889 610,961 

Exports to U K. . 355 840 319,490 300,130 

Got' aiul Com.'tn-C/tn f His Excellency 

Col v^irK J E. Swayne, K.c,\i 11., t,B. $8,748 

Pt irnfe See , H E Phillips 840 

C<flonuil Sec , W Collet, C M 0 . and home 3,500 

Treamrer and Collector 0/ CusPuua, b 
McKinstry . .... 1,9x6 

Suroettar -General, II limes Perkins, i s o. 3,40a 
Director 0/ PulAie \yorki<, .T P. Auld . . 3.645 

Executtce and Eleetneal Enifineet, 

Morton Cuthbert . . ‘ . 1,750 

Pnn Medical 0^cer,J H Hugh Hun ison 1,9x6 

Supt 0/ Police ,ii. ynli 1,500 

Colonial Poetmastei ,h. Uulse , ... 1,796 

Chief Jmttee, VV H Shaw 4.374 

Attoinea-Gencial, Cohn Kec<i l)n\)VH .. 1,916 

Hegntttar-Geneial, U. K. Mcl). Hisnett . . 1,430 

Clerk to Councils, H E. Phillips i,8m 

Auditor, (vacant) ... ... 1,944 

Belize IS distant from London about 5,701 
miles , transit, 13 days 

* JucludinR rewiiue from luius. 


BRITISH EAST AKB CEKTRAL AFRICA. 


Doiniiiions and Capitals. ] 

1 Area 

(H,, Miles) 

j Estiinutod 

j Population. 

Somaliland (Berbera) 

68,000 

300,000 

East Africa Protectorate (Nairobi j .... 

j 400,000 

J 4,000,000 

Uganda (Kampala) .. . 

(2,500,000 

Zanzibar (Zanzibar) .. 

1,000 

200,tXX5 

Nyasaland (Zombn) .... 

40,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

509,000 

8,000,000 


Thk history of the Eur<»peau occujMitiou of East Africa may be briefly stated thus : — 
The Portuguese acquired their rights b^y discovery and coiujnest. The (iennaiiH obtained a 
footing on the niaiiilaud opposite Zanzibar between 1880 and 1885, at which latter date the 
Sultan of Zanzibar recognised their Protectorate over Usagara, and in the same year they 
declared a Protectorate over \\ itu. Jii 1888 the Imperial British East Africa Company 
received a Koyal Charter, having been granted a few vears previously by Seyyid llarghash, 
Sultan of Zanzibar* administrative rights over his mainland possessions. In 1890 the 
respective spheres of Cire^t Britain and (Germany were settled l>y agreement. Zanzibp 
became a British Protectorate, and Germany withdrew from her Protectorate over Witu in 
favour of Great Britain. It will be observ^ed that on this portion of the African Continent 
the French have made no acquisitions, but their annexation of the great island of Madagascar 
places them in a position of importance on the East Coast, although their influence does not 
extend to the mainland. The rivalry of European Powers has resulted in the division of 
the territory on the East into “spheres of influence,” the definition of whose boundaries has 
giv'en rise to much diplomatic negotiation, and is not yet finally completed. From the 
boundary of Amatongalaud northward to Cape Delgado is Ptrrtugueee ; from Cape Delgado 
to the riv'er Uniba is German Eaet Africa : the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, part of the 
Somali Coast, and the territory from the Umba to the river Juba, form J3n'<w4 Protectorates, 
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the botmdftiy of the Italian Sphere extending northward as far ae the British Froteetoiate 
on the Sonuui Coast* 

The Imperial GoYemment, throt^h the Colonial Office, took over the administrattoti of 
the £., Africa, Uganda, and Somaliland Protectorates on April i, 1905. British Central 
Africa, now styled Kyasaland, was similarly transferred on April i, 1904. The only 

i Protectorate in Africa now under the control of the Foreign Office is Zanzib^ and Pemba. 

BEITI8K WEST ATKIOA. 


Dominions and Capitals. 


Gambia (Bathurst) 

Gold Coast (Accra) 

Ashanti 

Northern Territories 

Sierra Leone (Freetown) 

Protectorate 

Southern Nigeria (I^agos) ... 
Northern Nigeria (Zungeru) 


Area 

Estimated 

(Hq. Miles). 

Population. 

4,000 

146,000 

1 860,000 

120,000 

<390,000 

1360,000 

4,000 

80.000 

30,000 

1,000,000 

77,300 

10,000,000 

256,000 

8,000,000 

491.300 

30,736,000 


Thk West OiOHt of Africa has been eagerly frequented by Kur(q)ean traders since it was 
first explored by the Portuguese in the latter part of the isth centurj^ just before the 
discovery of America by Columbus. In the 17th century' all the chief maritime nations of 
Europe, except the Spaniards, had forts or factories established on the coast, from which 
they supplied slaves to their plantations in the West Indies and on the mainland of 
America. The importance of the coast was much diminished at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, when the slave trade was suppressed, and the Dutch and the Danes 
relinquished their possessions ; but a healthier interest in the West Coast has since arisen 
in the development of a legitimate trade in tropical products. The British territories 
therein consist of the Colonies and Protectorates of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast (including Ashanti and the Northern territories), and Southern Nigeria, which are all 
situated upon the coast of North-Western Africa, between the mouth of the nver Senegal 
and the Cam croon a ; and of the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. These territories ere 
not orifrinally colonies in the strict sense of the word, but merely trading settlements, 
in which the products of the neighbouring countries were, collected and exchanged for 
European goods with as little outlay os possible ; but of late years a great part of the 
revenue has been expended on the development of the territories, the advancement of 
the education of the natives, and on the encouragement of the cultivation of natural 
produce. The climate is such that Europeans cannot live there permanently, and even 
the native inhabitants suffer from malarial fever, but a very great Improvement in this 
respect has been effected of recent years as the result of "the closer study of tropical 
ailments and greater regard to jicrsoual and public hygiene. Bntish authority has been 
extended by the gradual addition of Protectorates as de^ndencies to the Colonies above 
mentioned, and through the action of the Koyal Niger Company, which exercised all the 
functions of government until the territories under its control were incorporated with 
Southern and Northern ^ Nigeria in 1900. Germany possesses the territory of the 
Cameroons and Togolaud, in the immediate neighbourhood of the British possessions. 

BAITIBH WEST nrBXES. « 

The West Indies, so named in 149a by Columbus, who believed ttie islands to form 
the western limits of India, are a numbex of islands and islets, some ctf them mere rocks, 
situated between 10® to ay® North and 59® 30' to 85® West. The whole archipelago 
extends in a curve from the Florida Channel (North Americx) to within 7 miles o|the 
coast of Venezuela (South America), and is divisible into three main groups. — I. Greater 


III, Lbsrek Antilles, which are divided amopg the United Kingdom, France, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Venezuela and the United States. The totol area of the Archipelago is 
nearly 100,000 square mile^ of which 73,000 square miles are Jmdqtenden^ ia»300 
3,750 UmUd Statet^ 1,350 Freuck^ 430 Netherlander 140 Danish and 90 Veneznelsm* The 
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Xsteodfl and Cattail, 

Area 

(Sq. Miles). 1 

Estimated 

Population. 

Cheater Antfllaa:— 



Jamaica (Kingston) 

4,200 

850,000 

Cayman Island (Georgetown) 

225 

5,600 

Bahamas; — 


Bahamas (Nassau) 

4,400 

56,000 

Turks and Caicos (Grand Turk) 

170 

' 5,700 

Leaser AntiUee 


Barbados 

166 

196,000 

Leetoard Islands — 


Antigua (St. John’s) 

108 

3tSoo 

Barbuda * 

75 

750 

St Kitts (Basseterre) j 

68 

26,000 

Nevis (Charlestow’D) ' 

50 

13,000 

Anguilla 

35 

4.000 

Dominica (Roseau) ' 

300 

34,000 

Montserrat (Plymouth) 

33 

12,200 

Virgin Islands (Road Town) 

58 

5,600 

irindwvirrf Islands — | 

Grenada (St. Oorge’s) 

134 

67,000 

St. Lucia (Port (’astrios) 

233 

48,700 

St. Vincent (Kingstown) 

^50 

42,000 

Trinidad and Tobago-- 
Trinidad (Port of Spain) 

t75o 

309,500 

Tobago (Yarborough) j 

114 

20,750 

Various Jslets 

31 

— 

Total 

12,300 

1,728,300 


trade of the Archipelago is principally with the United States ; the exchange of trade 
between t^e British ^ est India Islands and the United Kingdoip in 1911 is shown below : — 


Bomestio Imports from United Kingdom, 19x1 
(Board of Trade ) - 

Apparel. Ac ;Csa4.6o6 I Iron A Steel 
Cottons . sSi.sa6l« Manufs jCi 83.4^ 
lieathar .... •S.xSo I Soap . . .. so?, 189 

Mackinar,jr , . aaj.Sss 1 Woollens .. szJ.oss 


£*,617,990 


Total Exports to the United Kingdomj 
19x1 (Board of Trade) ■ 

Bananas ;fzas,eos { Oranges ,£81, 358 
Cocoa, Haw 4a3.eB| Kum . . soo.gsi 

OotUm,Baw • • 49B.478 


£t,9ata^S 


CAYXAir ISLAirOS. 


The Claynian Islands, forming a dependency of 
Jamaica, are situated between the meridians 
79^ 44' and 8x° a6' W., parallels of 19° 15' and 
N., and consist of three islands, Grand 
Ciayntan, Cayman Brae, and Little Cayman, with 
a total area of sss square miles. They are said 
to have been discovered by Chlfstopher Oolum- 
bus on his retam voy^ from Porto Bello to 
Haiti, and called “ Las Tortogas.” 

The islands were originally a rendezvous for 
pindiea, aa is evidenced by the finding every now 
and m^ln of “tsaasure'’ biuried in the earth 
cloae te the seacosuit. 

There is very little sickiieM attributable to 
the efthuate mod no malarial fever or other 
tfoldeal er tuh-trc^rfoal disease. The birth imte 
in sgso waaae'g.Uiedeath rateytpers.aoa The 
popyatleii itt Jmaot afu* (OfV» white. 

a.ail oolonred, and SfO^s black), ^e Inhahttaots 


load a seafaring life ; the principal industries 
are coconut planting, turtle fishing and cattle 
raising. 

'The government Is administered hy a Com- 
missioner, assisted by the “ Justices and Vestry,*' 
ill the same manner as the government of the 
Turks Islands. The principal town is George- 
town, in Grand Cayman, population (x 9 ix) >,449. 

Commixinoner and Judge of the Grand Cowi, 
H. H. Hutchings (acting). 

1009-10. m»-xi 

Jt«veniio £»,979 

Expenditure 3,4^ s,7ss 

Keserve Fund... a,soo a, 167 

OSTLOV, 

an island in the Indian Ocean, to the south-east 
of the peninsula of Hindustan, is situated between 
50' N. lat. and 79°48'~-8i°5a' E. long, 
ts area IB (with outiying islands) square 

miles, or more than throe-fourths of that of 
Ireland. Its greatest length Is from north to 
soutii, syo miles ; and its greatest width 140 mllea 
The Climate varies with the altitnde of the 
district ; but on the whole, thoiifl^ tropical, it is 
healthy, except in the low-lying Jungle. The 
coolest months are December and January ; the 
hottest are April and May, 

The population (C^eosus of xpxz) was 4.so9,47o. 
the most important element being the Sinhalese, 
descendants of colonists from the valley of the 
Ganges, who first settled in the island about 
B.O. 54a. In xj$M the Portuguese landed in 
OBykm andiomwd settlements atosig Ihe^ooest ; 
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but About xAo years later they were dispossessed 
by the Dutch. In X796 the British took possession 
ox the Dutch settlements on the island, and 
annexed them to the Presidency of Madras ; 
but five years after, in x8ox, Ceylon was erected 
Into A separate Crown colony. In i8k the Kinjx 
of Kandy was deposed and banished ; and his 
dominions, which had up to that time main- 
tained their independence of European rule, 
were annexed to the British Crown. 

The staple products of the islands are agri- 
cultiiral. Hie most lmi>ortant for home con- 
sumption Is rice in its two forms of padi ajid dry 
Krain. The principal expcjrts are tea, coffee, 
and products of the coco-nut palm, cinchona, 
rubber, cocoa, cinnamon, cardamoms, ebony, 
and a little vanilla. ) 

Atxuit one-fourth of the island is inider cultl- | 
vation, and the leadinp: areas in 1909, in acres, | 
were Rice, 678,194 ; other 104,554 ; tea, 

<35,691; coffee, 1,7^; coco-nuts, 1,035,863, rub- 
ber, 154,460; cinchona, <63; cinnamon, 47.906, 
cocoa, 36,384; and tobacco, 15,108. Tl\e live , 
stock in 1909 included 984,678 black cattle, 504,876 ; 
buffaloes, 96,335 sheep, 170,605 goats, 97,1^ pigs, 
and 4,04a horses. Among the mure important 
native industries are gold, silver, ivory and t<»i- 
tolsesholl work, potteiy, mats, fans, and wo<Ki- 
carving Ceylon is famous for precious stones, 
especially catseyes, rubies, &c, ; and the peai) 
fishery In the Gulf of Mannar, off theN W of the 
isiana, yielded a revenue of Ks 8,405,645 in 
1905. The manufacture of salt is a Goveniinent 
moiioiMily. 

There are 577 miles of railway open, 500 lieing 
5 ft. 6 in. gauge and 77 miles a ft. 6 in ; and in 
1909 the pf>8t and telegraph offices numbered 417, 
there lujlng 4,89a miles of telegraph wire 
The Oovemment of Ceylon is administered by 
a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of 5 
members, and a l..egl8latlve Council of 18 members, 
including the Governor and the KxocutlveConncil 
The Legislative Council contains representatives 
of the principal nices and interests in the island 
For administrative purposes tlie island is divided 
into 9 provinces, at the head of each of which 
is a Government agent The larger towns have 
municipalities or local lioards ; and in the country 1 
districts the natives retain their village councils 
and tribunals for matters of minor imiKirtauce 
S910 1911 

Public revenue ^(^8,858,689 118.45,336,740 

Public expenditure. . 8,380,551 41,489,880 

Public dent 6,196,156 91,398,018 

Total imports 10.901,338 864,405,788 

Total exfiorts 11,104,6^ x8i,oi8,968 

Imi>ort8 from C K..., a,45S.>39 

Exports to U.K 5>9A3>83a 6,7^,017 

Capital, Colombo ({M>pulAtion, x8s,o^y 
Qoxtrmr, His Excellency Sir H. E. 

McCallum, g.c.m 0 Rs. 105,000 

if.D.C., Capt. F. 0. ITieobald 4,500 

Friv.Sec.^ A. J. Hetigeland 4.500 

Commdi/. A’oroes, Brigadier-General A. J. 

Whitacre Allen, c.b., p.n.c >3.480 

Colonial Secr«taty, Hon. R. E. Stubbs. 30,000 

tH Afunstant do. t ¥, Bowes xx.a5o 

do., A. G. Clayton xx.iSo 

and A»fii«tant^A. N. Galbraith 9,000 

Colonial Aitditor, D. S. McGregor xi,ooo 

TtMturoTt Hon, B, Senior, 1.8,0, a*»75o 

Oowfwnont Af/etUs 
Wostom iVoidne#— 

J. O. Fraser (actinff) >7.437 

C. V. Brayne 16,875 


Central, O. S. Saxton Hs.x5,7So 

Northern, H. R. Freeman 

North‘Weiit, W. E. Thorpe 16,875 

Southern, R. B. Hellings x8,ooo 

Easiem, C. 8. Vaughan x>,37S 

North Central, W. L, Kindersley 

Uva, F. J. Smith (oefirw) xx,8xi 

Sabaragamuwa, £ B. Alexander »,375 

Survey or -General, R. 8 Templeton >5.937 

Jhrectvr PuIk Wke , F A. Cooper, c M.G 10,150 

PoHmoJiter-General, A. 8. Pagdeu >7.437 

Principal Collector 0/ CuetmnM, C. D. 

Vigors ... x8,ooo 

Chief J lattice, Alfred Geoi-ge Loscellos, K c.j£^i,i5o 
Sen. Pumne Judge, A Wood Renton .... 1,400 
Putene Judge, J. C W Pereira, K c .... x 400 
Do. do Hr. ¥. M. Ennis .. . 1,400 

Dtstriet Judge, Colovdto, H A. Loos x.ioo 

Do do Kandy, ¥ R Dias 1,150 

Do. do Galle, L. W C Schroder . .Rs xx,8ia 

Do. do Jaffna, M. 8 Pinto *700 

Attorney -General, Anton Beilram >45o 

Solicitor-Gen , J van Langenberg 900 

Heguitrar-Geiteral, P Aiiinachalam ...Rs. 19,115 
Director Public Imtmction, J. Harward .. £t,ooo 
P M 0 , MaJ Sir Allan Perry, Kt ,R.A.M C 1,400 

Pohee, I E David Rs. 15,000 

Prmnut, Major A W De Wilton >C>.>oo 

Manager PaiheayH, G P. Greene >.400 

The Maldivr Archipklaoo lies to the S.W. 
of Ceylon, a few degrees north of the equator 
Maid, the seat of government, is about 400 miles 
distant from Ceylon, tt) which the islands have 
always been nominally tributai'y The Sultan 
acknowledges his allegiance by sending an annual 
embassy to Colomlio Tlie natives are Muham- 
madans nie Islands are unhealthy, and the 
main exports are dried fish, cowrie shells, coco- 
nut coir, and tortoiseshell. 

Colombo, distant from London 6,300 miles ; 
transit, 16 days 

CYPRUS 

is an island in the Mediterranean Sea, l»et>\een 
N. lat. 34° and 35^ 41', and E. long 31° 15' and 
34° 3S' H is alK>ut 60 miles distant from the 
nearest point of Asia Minor ; and ^ miles from 
Latakia on the Syrian coast The distance 
to Port Said, at the entrance of the Suez Canal, 
is B38 miles The larger part of the island is 
an irregular parallelogram, xoo miles long and 
60 to 30 bnma ; from which a narrow peninsula, 
5 or 6 miles wide, runs out for 40 miles towards 
the north-east. The area is alxiut 3,584 square 
miles. The population at the Census of A]^l a, 
X9XX, numbered 874,108, of whom ao 59 per cent 
were Muhammadans, and the remainder mostly 
meniliers of the Orthodox Greek Church. The 
principal pnkductions are grain of various 
kinds, sesame, linseed, wine and spirits, silk, 
olives, locust-l)eans(carob8X cotton, wool, hides, 
aniseed, simnges, sumac leaves, terra umbra, 
^psum. and salt. The fertility of the soil 
has for centuries been proverbial. In xoxi the 
wine e.xport was 1,473,184 gals., and that of rairlts 
67,0*3 gala, the hulk of wine ^ing to Egypt 
and the spirits to Turkey. The climate varies In 
different localities. In the plains the summer 
heat is very great, and the British troops suffered 
when first stationed in the island. Excellent 
summer quarters were, however, found in the 
hills ; and, owing to the enforcement of nurlons 
sanitary measures, the death-rate of the whole 
Island M nearly as low as that of any European 
country. 
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Cyprus is still nominally part of the Ottoman 
Anplrei the amount payaole to the Sublime 
Porte yearly being £ 8 f, 9 o 6 for revenue^ 
>^5,000 in compensation for State lands, and 
^t^sao okes of salt in kind (an oke >*8 lb.). 
This sum is not actually paid to the Sultan, but 
is retained as part payment of the loss sustained 
by England and France in paying the deficienoy 
on the Guaranteed Ihirkish Loan of 
The inhabitants have been granted a political 
franchise, every man paying direct taxes having 
a vote. The government is administered, under 
the Ckilonial Office, by a High Commissioner, 
assisted by a Legislative Council composed of 
eighteen memliers, six iieing official and twelve 
elected. The island is divided into three electoral 
districts, each returning one Muhaimuadan and 
three Christian niemliers i 

For administrative and legal purposes it is 
divided into six districts. In each district the ' 
executive govennnent is represented by a c<»m- 
iiiissioner ; and each has a Court of Law presided 
over by an Englisii judge, who is assisted by , 
two native judges, one being a Christian and the 
other a Miihanmiadan Theie is also a Supieine J 
Court for the whole island, consisting of two | 
English judges. 

The capital is Nicosia (Lefkosia), near the 
centre of the island, with a iKipulation of z6,o5a 
in 1911; the other principal towns are Lainaca 
(population 9,a6s), Limassol (10,30a), Fainagusta 
(5.>»7)* Kyrenia (i,7a6), and Papho (3,435). 

Important works at Fainagusta have rendered 
the inner harbour accessible to steamers, ami a 
narrow-gauge railway connecting the harlmiii 
with the capita] (36 miles) was opened in 1905, 
and has lieen extended westwards to Morpbou, , 
a total of 60 miles. 'J'horc is a regular seiwiee 
of steamers from Egypt, leaving Poit Said every 
Wednesday, 

1909- xo 19Z0-IX z^z-za 

Reveime jC309.77S ;C 3>9.57» 

Expendituic asz.ads a5z,5so >35,256 

Z9e9 19Z0 Z9ZZ 

Total imports. . £607,906 £580,480 ^635,4*7 

Total exports . 5*0,817 651,068 7o»,8o3 

Imports from U K 144658 118,203 i44<48z 

ExpoitstoCK 130,057 i38>839 169,347 

JJiff/i Commifttiiv/ief , Maj. riir llainiiton 

John Goold-Adams, G (' M a , c B, . ^^3-®°® i 
Pnvate Sec d: A /> C , H C Lukach .. soo ' 
Chief Secretary, Capt C W J. On, K A.,. 800 ' 

.S'rc , T. H Hatton-Richaids 400! 
Chuf Clerk, E. F Lutie-Smith .. .. 250 I 

TreoHurer, W. A Bownng 600 ' 

Chief Justice, Sir C R Tvsei 1,000 I 

Pniene Jiulge, Stanley Fisher 750 

Ktng'e Admcate^ W A Russell .. . 750 

Chief Med. Ojficer, Dr. R. A. Cleveland 500 

Director Public Worke, E H D Nicolls ... 550 

Regietrar-General, ¥. O J. Ongley . . 550 

Chief Conundt Police, Capt J. H. Leai* 1 

month 500 ; 

Prine. Foreet 0 £icer, A. K Bovill . .. 500 1 

Chief CoUeotor of Cuetwns, W. J. D. Ansell, I 

1.8.0 500 1 

DirecAor Agriculture, A. K Bovill {actg ) 
Commimonerg — 

yteoeia, C. 8. Cade 45® 

Lamaea, C. B. Wodehouse 600 

Limauoi, W. N. Bolton 600 

Famagueta, P. K. 8. Baxendale soo 

Papho. Ifajhor O. C. Bayly 450 

Kprerna, E. E. McDonald 400 


Pfeoidento of Dittriei Courts t-* 

yieoeia, J. R. Holmes . MgaS 

ZartMca, W. H. H. Tliorno 500 

Lifnaseol, A. L C. Stuart 525 

FauMgttJtfa, J C. Macaskie . 500 

Papho^ W. T. Porter...** 450 

KyrenU^ H. A. Bros 450 

Auditor, E. du Boulay jGs*® 

island Postmaster, E. H Hore Z350 to 24®® 

Chief Inspector qf Schools, Rev. Canon 

F. D Newham jCj®® tO 233® 

Oenl Manager, Railwaifs, G. A. l)ay 6 m 

Distance, 3,030 miles , mail tiansit, 6to9 da>s. 

EAST AFRICA PROTEOTOBATE. 

A Biitish Protectorate was announced over 
the territoiies of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company on June 18, 1895, and the Com- 
pany handed over the administiatioii on July 1, 
1895 The Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany was inooi-porated by Royal ('’barter, dated 
September 3. 1IMB8 , and under the coiiti'ol of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, exercised 
sovereign juiisdiction over the territories leased 
to it by the Sultan of Zanziliar, or acquii*ed by 
treaties entered Into with native chiefs. 

These territoiies are now comprised under the 
name of “The East Afiica Protectorate,” and 
include the whole of the coast fiom the ITmlia 
to the Juba RIvei, gi anted ona5o.vear8’ lease by 
the Sultan of Zan/.i)»ar, osalsotbe vast territories 
in the interior lK>unded In part by international 
conventional lines. Tlie southern tHiundary was 
defined by the Anglo-German conventions of 
1886, 1890, and 1893 , that on the east (along the 
.1 uba) and noith-east, by an agreement with Italy 
(1891^ On the west the Pioteet< irate adjoins 
that of Uganda The administration of the 
Piotectorate is cairied on under the Colonial 
Office 

The title of “ OommiBsioner ” was changed to 
“ Governor” in 1907, and Legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils were institutea. 

A gieat poitioii of this vast region consists 
of pastnre lands or haneii wastes, but there are 
not lucking extensive districts of great natural 
feitility on the coast, as well as In the Interior. 
The Piotectorate is divided for administrative 
purposes into seven provinces, which are sub- 
divided into distHcts and suli-distilcts • (i) 
Scyidie, (a) Ukamba, (3) Taualand, (4) Julia- 
laiid, (5) Kenya, (6) Nalvasha, (7) Nyaiiza, of 
which the centres of admiiiistratiuii are respec- 
tively Mombasa, Naiiobi, Lanai, Xismayu, Fort 
Hall, Naivosba, and Kisumu Of the seven 
provinces Ukamba and Naivasiia are best suit- 
able to colonisation by Europeans. Tliere is 
also a considerable region within the Umn- 
daries of t]ie Protectorate which Is still 
undeveloped,' and bos not yet been included 
in any administrative distiict, although the 
recent formation of the so-called Northern 
Frontier District has greatly i*edueed the extent 
of this undeveloped area, l^lie population of 
the Protectorate has been estimated lately at 
4,oM,oM, but no accurate census has ever been 
taken. Its area is approximately »oo,ooo square 
miles. 

The East Africa Protectorate also includes 
the Witu Protectorate, a small tract of country 
at the mouth of the river Tana. The Britisli 
Protectorate was proclaimed Nov. xo, 189a In 
March, <891, ttie Imperial British East Afiica 
(Company undertook the administration of the 
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ootttiiry.'froiii which iihcj withdrew on July 
ii 9 > wittt if now ngurded for udmlidetmtive 
ptmMMM M tNUt of ranofotid. 

MoinbMa, whldi li connected with Europe by 
telegMMh, pOMeeeetperhepe the dnegt harbour on 
the eaet coMt of Afrfoa (pf^ulatioiijjabuut ye,ooo, 
of whom ece are EUroi^ns). There la alau 
telegraphic communication along the coaat 
between Mombaaa and Lamu, and between 
Mombaaa and Entebbe, the capital of the 
Ugfuida Protectorate. There are also exten- 
along to Kiambu, Nandi, Wadelai on the Nile, 
and Fort Hall. The Uganda Bailway has ita 
terminus at Mombasa, which is connected with 
, the mainland by a ittilway bridge s.yia feet in 
length. Nairobi, the capital of the Protectorate, 
and central station of the Uganda Bailway, has 
a population of about sa,ooo, of whom 900 are 
Europeans. There are also some 400 European 
farmers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nairobi. 

The principal exports are ivory, grain, rubber, 
fibre and copra ; the principal imports are piece- 
mxxds, rice, grain and flour, building materials, 
European provisions, drc. 

The Im^rtation of arms and ammunition is 
prohibited, except under the moat stringent 
regulations, and the Introduction and local manu- 
facture of spirits is also heavily checked. 

Communication with England by Union Castle j 
Line vid Suez Canal. j 

tpo9-xo. X910-11. xpxx-xa j 

Imports £ 77 ii* 4 ^ jC*. 000, 346 jC«.» 47 .*do 

Exports S90,oS7 1,0x6,898 

Bcventie $03,040 609,586 7*9(0^ 

Expenditure 061^40$ 680,041 77a»3S4 

I iihippiitg entered^ xpxi-xa, x, 363, 659 tons. 

Oovemor and Commander dn-Chtef, His 
Excellency Henry Conway Belfleid, 

ri.M.O £l^ooo 

(and ;^x.ooo duty allowauce) 

A.n.c., 

Chif/ Seeretarjf, C. C. Bowrliig, C.M.O. x.ooo 
(and ;(^xoo duty allowanc'e) 

Provincial CoiMnrtt.f C. W. Hobley, c M.O., 

£%tQ ; J. Ainsworth, o.sf.a., £9io ; S. L. 

Hinde, £760 ; C. K. W. Une, C. H. 

Beddle, and J. W. T. Mc<HelIan ...each 675 

Chic/ Justice, R. W, Hamilton x,ooa 

Jitdics, J. W. Barth, and A. T. IVmham 

Carter £800 and £700 

Land OJicer, R. R Wright £^ 

Treammr, H. A. Smallwood £800 to 2 » 75 o 

ChUi/ €\f Cnttmns, F. W. Major, 1.8.0 700 

Command4mt (J 3rd Bn, King’s African 
Hiides, Lt*Ool. G. B.. Breading, i).8.o .. 700 

Secretary for Native A fairs, A. C Hollis 700 
Sec. to AarnitiistreUion, W. J. Monsou ... _650 

P.M.O., A. D. Milne £750 to ;C»5o 

Jnsp. Oen., Police, E. Africa' and Uganda, 

Capt W. F. 8. Edwards, D.ao. ...£8100 to jC8oo 
IHrectar of Pnldie Works, W. M. Boss ... 700 

Loced Manager, Uganda Bail tray, 


£t,soo to £m,ooo 
Dii'eetor of Agriculture, Jk. C. Macdonald 

£9oo to £t,ooo 

Coneervator Forests, S. ll^lBCombe 

£ 8/00 to jCToo 

Director qf Surveys, Capt. Knox, R.S. too : 

Capital, Nairobi ; tranalli^bout ax daya, 

VAlXLAn ULAMim, 
llieae, tba only considerable cluster in the 
Scfuth AtlantlCt He about |oo mtlee east of the 


StnUta of MageHan, between lit 

4o'-~ia^ W. long. They oonMab of Mast 
Fniklaiia (area 3,000 sq. miiesh West Eaiklittd 
(s,seo eg. mllesX and upwards of too small fadaods 
(islete, rooks, and saadbanki), ciunpiisioi in the 
aggregate 6^Wsq. miles, and a popuJatloo in sgsx 
3 )SJ 9 > Mount Adam, the l<^ieat peak in 
the colony, rfoes a, 3x3 fe^ above the level of Uie 
sea. The Falklanos were discovered by Davis in 
X59s,and visited by Hawkins in 1394. After having 
successively belonged to France and Spain, Uiey 
were given up to Great Britain about xvyx, bat not 
actually occupied. Id x8aothe Republic of Buenos 
Aires established a settlement in Uiese islands, 
which was destroyed by the Americans in 1831. In 
1833 they were again taken possession cd by the 
English for the protection of the whide-flwery, 
and colonised, and from that time to the present 
have so continued, being, as a whole, the most 
southerly organised colony of the British Empire. 
Tl)e climate, though somewhat bleak, is usually 
considered healthy, and the temperature is on 
the whole equable, the thermometer ranging in 
winter from so° to5o°, and In summer fitHn4o‘^ to 
65 The islands are chiefly bog-land, and have 
pmved suitable for sheep; kitchen -gardeus 
occupy the only cultivated part The population 
is mainly British, and is princi^ly engaged 
in sheep-farming and seafaring industries. The 
chief exports in 191 x were wool, whale-oil and 
guano, tallow hides and sheepskins. The 
total tonnage of vessels entere<l In xgti was 
*73f79^ There are three places of worship 
(one Church of England, one Roman Catholic, 
and one Baptist). The only important settle- 
ment is Port Stanley, at the head of Port 
William, on the coast of East Falkland. 

There is a volunteer force of alxjut xso men. 
South Oiu^roia, an island 800 miles east-sopth- 
east of the Falkland Gn>up, with an area of x,ooo 
square miles, is a dependency of the Falkland 
Islands. Among other dependencies are the 
South Shetlands ; the South Orkneys (on which 
the Argentine Government have, with the per- 
mlssiou of H M. Government, established a 
meteoi-ological station) ; the Sandwich Group ; 
and a part of the mainland of the Antarctic, 
known as Uraliam’s Laud. 

I9OQ, WQSX 

j Public revenue £*7,t^ ;C>fi> 53 $ £^*>">7 

Expenditure 19,8x0 17,403 aa,46o 

Total imports 98,86s 94.094 93.9x3 

Total exports 061,5x4 3^,930 471, 156 

Imports from U.K.... 89,566 fix, 904 06,397 

Exports to U.K >80,035 030,190 3x1,730 

Tbe government is vested in a Governor, aided 
by an Kxenitive Council of 3 members, and a 
Legislative Connell, the members of both being 
apiK>inted by the Cniwu. 

Cfovemor and Chief Justice, His Excel- 
lency William Lantond Allardyce, 

0 M o {amt fees)£t,Siao 

Colmtuil Secretary, d c. , T. A. V. Best 600 

Coloniad Treasurer, dc., W. A. Thompoon 

£900 to £400 

Colonial Surgeoti (vacant) joo 

Chikf Town, Port Stanley. Populatton (igxtX 

Port Stanley Is distant about 8,x3p miles; 
transit, 07 daj^ monthly from LfveriKxiL Tele- 
grams seat by post from Monte Video or 
I diiaot by wirefoss telegraphy, thraagh Puate 
) Arenas* 
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TZJJL 

This is s group of aoo to s$o IslAnds (of which 
some ue, however, mere uninhabited islets and 
rodu) in the South Pacific Ocean, about i,xoo 
miles north <rf Kew Zealand, which er^d 
300 miles from east to west, and 300 north 
to south, between 15° s*® so' 8. lat and 

tyeP £.—176° W. long, apross area of the 

group is aoout 7,435 square miles. The islands 
are of volcanic orurin, with lofty mountains, 
and well wooded, ^e pnnchml are Viti Levu 
(Great l^i) and Vanua Levu (Great LandX The 
climate is equable and remarkably healthy fur 
Europemis: the average temperature in the 
shade in the cool season is 71°, rising to 84"^ 
in the hot season, extremes lying between 60° 
and Vegetation is remarki^ly luxuriant, 

the cnief productions being the bread-fruit tree, 
banana, plantain, pea-nuts, yams, and dalo 
(taro), coco-nut, sugar-cane, tea, cotton, maize, 
tobacw, and arrowroot. Sugar, pearl-shells, 
maize, b6che-de-mer, copra, and coco-nut oil were 
for some time the chief exports, but the principal 
exports in Z91Z were sugar, cop^ green fruit, 
trocas shell, and molasses. The Governor is 
^pointed Iw the Crown, and is assisted by an 
Executive Council, consisting of 7 official 
members. Laws are passed by a I^slative 
Council (of which the Governor Is president), 
containing 10 official and 8 unofficial mem- 
l>er8, of whom 6 are elected and a (natives) 
nominated by the Governor Native admini- 
stration is carried on through the chiefs under 
the (^vemor’s supervision. The population 
(Dec. 3s, z^xi) was estimated at X4s,76i (87, 999 
native ^jians, 43,30* Indian immigrate, 3,734 
Europeans, and some Polynesians and others). 

tseg. 1910 xgii. 

Public income £^77,909 £axi,gs9 £ho,39S 

Public expenditure 187, 684 *36,661 0^,347 

Public dent *114,1x5 txo4,xx5 l93>5>5 

Total imports 636, *50 870,1*0 ^7,079 

Frtnn Brit. Dominions 6*0,057 750,984 864,5x4 

Total exports 947*138 <>009,493 <1*781*^ 

To Bril. Dominions 946,943 998,099 <>074,580 

Capital, Suva, In the island of Viti Levu. 
Population (191 xX 7,788* 

Governor qf Fiji, His Excellency Sir Bick- 
ham Sweet-Bscott, jk.c.m.g. (owd 
£tyoeo as High Comm, of W. Pacific) £1,000 
Chief /i4«ttee,His Hon. Sir Charles Major 
{and £ipoas Chief Jud. Commr. (IF. P.) z,ooo 
CotonxeuSte., Hon. Eyre Hutson, c.u o. ... x,ooo 

Asst. Do., A. Montgomerie 500 

Attomey^en,, Hon. A. Ehrhardt, K.C. ... 900 

Chief Medical Ojficer, Hon. G. W. A. Lynch 775 
Commissioner Lands, Hon. Dyson Blair 600 1 
Amative Commissioner, Hon. W. Sutherland 750 

Agenl-Oeneml of Immigratwn, Hon. A. R. 

Coates A. 57S 

jReetdoer’Gmeral, Hon. R. 8. D. Bankine/.. 600 
Commissionsr of Works, Hon. W. A. Miller 800 
MegisUrar of Supreme Court and Registrar^ 

Germalt M. T. Dod* SSo 

CoUector of Customs, Hon. W. H. Brabant 44 
inmeotor-Qeneral m Constabulary and 
Prisons and Sheriff, Hon. lalaj McOwan 600 

Local Auditor, G. P. Bradoey (and £70 as 

Auditor, WssUmPaeifie)...,., s<8 

Cdtsm im l Pos lm astsr, H. P. St Juliaii ...»• goo 

dehta to Imperisl 


Suva is xx.euft miles from Lcmdon ; transit from 
London, vid Vancouver, about 30 dayq; and 
vid Sydney, about 44 days. 

GAMBIA. 

' The West African river Gambia, which ts navi- 
gable for some M miles from its mouth, was dis- 
covered by the^rtu^ese in X447 ; and in 1588, 
the year of the Spanish Armada, Queen ElUabeth, 
l)eing then at war with Spain and Portugal, gave 
a charter to a British Company to trade with the 
Gambia, and as early as x6x8 an effort to do so 
was made, but it was not successful. InxfiMafort 
was built upon a rocky Island, and, In honour of 
the new King, was named Fort James * but the 
English roenmants had formidable rivals in the 
Portugese and French, and it was not until 
X763 that the river was retx^ised, by the Treaty 
of Versailles, as British The Colony had no 
regular political institutions until 1807, when it 
was put under the Government of Sierra Ii«one. 
The Colony of the Gambia was created in X843, 
and was constituted a seimrate government m 
x888. It now consists of the Island of St. 
Mary, British Kombo, Albreda, the Ceded Mile, 
MacCarthy’s Island, and various other Islands 
and territories on the banks of the river. The 
total area is estimated at 4,000 su. miles. The 
population of the Island of St. Manr, at the 
census of April *, 1911, was 7,700, and that of the 
Protectorate, 138, 401. The climate is unhealthy 
during the rainy season, viz., from June to Octo- 
)>er ; hut during the rest of the year it is less un- 
healthy. The ^ief export is ground nuts, which 
form nearly eight-tenlhs of the total exports. 
They are sent chiefly to Marseilles, where the oil 
is extracted and used for the same purpose as olive 
oil. Beeswax, palm kernels, and hides are also 
exportedi; and rice, cotton, maize, and a kind 
of millet called kous are produced in the countries 
bordering the Gambia, but not In sufficient 
quantities to meet local reuulrements. The chief 
imports are cotton goods, kola nuts, rice, spirits, 
sugar, wiue, and tolmcco. A Company of the 
W A F.F Cj officers and x*o non-commissioned 
officers and men) is stationed in the Colony, 
and there is an armed police force in the settle- 
ment (numbering 8* men), which performs 
both civil and military duties. There is also a 
volunteer artillery coims consisting of 3 officers 
and *5 rank-and-flie. The government, which is 
that of a Crown Colony, is now vested in a 
Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, 
consisting of x official members thesides the 
Governor), ana by a Legislative Council of 5 
official members and 4 unofficial members, nomi- 
nated by the Crown. 

1909, S910, B9Si» 

Public revenue .... £7*fd7S £»a,no >£88,484 

Public expenditure SSf *37 83,3*1 7<,390 

Public debt Ail nu nu 

Total imports 404>S8o 578,983 8*7, xx8 

Total exports 4^,984 538,447 68«,036 

Imports from U.K. 187,548 >38«737 snadfn 

SxporU to V.K. ... 38,8^ p,8xo ^,61* 

CHur Town, Bathurst. Population (x9xx), 
7,700. 

Governor, His Excellency Sir Hsinry 

Lionel Galway, K.o.M.a., n.s.o >£*,800 

Private Secretary and A.JD.C., Capt. A* 

McC. Inglls sSo 

Colonial SeoAdOry (vaeaht) 

ChiefMag ietraU,fE.A.nvmie 7 8 p 

* Exclusive of snomutoeiw t Metuben oCCouncIL 
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Reoeiver-GenevtU. Cecil Gwyn 

Legal AwUtATU (ynauit) 450 

Senior Med. OJlcer, E. A. Cliartresf *700 

Superintendent 0/ Police, C. (IrelK .... *400 
Travelling Commitmienere, H. L Pryce, ;£5oo; 
B. Hopklntioii, £soo; J. K. McOallum, jC37S , 
H. F. Hpro«t4)ii, Capt, E. B licenc, 

each ;^3oo to £400 

Colonial Engineer, E Vauffbaii 

Tranciit from London, 6 dayn. 

OIBBALTAR, 

a rocky promontory, 3 mllos In lonprih and 
of a mile In breadth, and 2,^39 feet hik'h at ttn 
greatest elevation, near the southein extremity 
of 8patn, with which It Is <*onnected by a low 
Isthmus. It is at)out 14 miles distant frmn the 
opposite coast <}f Africa G 11)1 allai as captured 
in X704, during the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, by a combined Dutch and English foice, 
under Sir Geoi*ge Hooke, and ceded by the 'I’l-eaty 
of Utrecht, 1713 Since that time it has remnIneJl 
continuously in possession of the Hi itish Of the 
many attempts £0 retake it, the most celebrated 
was the great siege In X779-A3, when General 
Elliott, afterwtvi ds J.ord Ueathiiidd, held it foi 
3 years and 7 months against a combined Ktemdi 
and Spanish force 'J’he town stands at tlie foot 
of the promontory on the N W sble Gibraltar 
is a flee poll, and enjoys tlie advantages of an 
extensive shipping trade Dining tlie yeai X9X1 
3.73« vessels enteied, with a total tonnage of 
5,6^,634. 'I'he chief s<*ui CCS of lovenue ate the 
p«)it duos, the rent of the Oown estate in tin* 
town, and duties on wine, spirits, tobacco, and 
beer. There is an enclosed harlxun with an area 
of alsuit 400 acres, thieogiaving do(*ks, and do< k- 
ing aeeoinmodation foi the laigest battleships 
in the Bi itish Navy The ilvilmn population 
(Geusus of Axiril, x9xx) was x9,tso 
The Governor is in cominaiid of the guirison, 
and exorcises all the functions both of govein- 
ment and legislation, theic being noexei utiveoi 
legislative council 

X909. X910. X91X 

5<^veiiun ;C8 s. 54 * ^^80,919 jG 94,573 

Kxiiendlture .. . 8s, 313 76,410 73,390 

lm}K)rt8fioinl' K 585t304 856,330 734<ss* 

Exports to U.K. . »7,S55 3*,»68 06,884 

Governor ami Comnuit -in-r/oc/. His Ex- 
cellency Gencial Hii Arehllmld 
JIunter, G c n , fl I’.v.o , P s o. (and 

table allow.mco £$00) ;C4<5oo 

jMtnHtanf Militarg Sciretaig, ('apt. 'I' D. 

Jackson, m.v. o', P.K.O., K Lane Regt 383 
Aide^e-Camp, t'apt. .1. E C. Darley, 4th 

Hussars 873 

Gen Staff Offieer, Maj K H (LStanton.u A. 383 

A. A. d' Q M.O., Ool. G. G. Morrison 456 

D.A A. d* Q.M.G., Gapt. O. N. T. Smyth- 

Os bourne, Devon Regt 383 

Garneon Adjt. .t- Qr.-Mr,, Major R P 383 

Norman 383 

Cmmnaiuiing Ropal ArtHlei'g, Major-Gen 

T. Perrott, C.B 1,095 

Bngade’Major R. A., Gapt. A. F.U. Green 383 

Chi^ Engineer, Col. A Grant, li.K 600 

P.JIf.O., Col. H Johnston, o,B., A.M.8. ... 600 

Ofieer Commaiuiing A.S. Corpti, Lt-Col. 

J. A. R. Purvis 600 

Aeeiet Direetor of Ordnance, Col. V. J. 

Augell 600 

Command Paymr,, Col. J. Ix)wry 600 


• Exclusive of allowancM t Member of Ckmncil. 


AdmiraUSuperintendent, H.M. Dockyard, £ 

Rear-Admiral F. E. E. Brock 

Colonial See., Sir F Evans, K.C.M.G., C.V.o. s,ooo 

Aset, do , J. C King, i.P.o 350 

Treasurer and Collector, A. C. Greenwood 

^400 to 600 

Captain of the Port, Commr. W H Niles, 

II.N It. .’. 500 

Police if agtstrafe, T.W, Haycraft,B.A.;£5ooto6oo 

Chief of Poliee, J. Cochrane jL3oo to 400 

Postmaster, C W. Hill ^400 to 500 

Surgeon, Colonial Iloiqutal, W. Turner, 

MVO., M.P *50 

Chief Justice, i>>\r VL R Pipoii St hooles ... x,ooo 
Attopiey-Gen , K. H T Krere, K.C., Ph B. 800 
Registrar, Svjyreine Cotnf, J Discoinlie 

£400 to 500 

Distance, x,ao9 miles ; tiansit, 4 days. 

OOLl) COAST 

The Gold Coast Colony comprises the toast of 
the (J ulf of Guinea from about 7' W to x ' 14' E. 
of Gieeiiwicli, with a protectorate extending 
inland to an average distance of 440 miles, or 
to the xx*^ of N latitude, lioiinded on the west 
and noilh by the French colonies of the Ivory 
(‘oast and French Hondan, and on tlie east by 
the German colony of Togoland The total 
area of the colony and its dependencies is esti- 
mated at 80,935 sii. miles. ‘J'he population 
(('ensns of April *, 191 x) was Gold Coast Colony, 
857.5x6, Ashanti, *87,8x4, Northern Territories, 
357.5*9 . total, x,5ox, 386, of whom atnuit x.ooo 
aio Euiopeaiis 'II10 natives are almost all 
Pagans, hut the nnmhor of Muhammadans and 
('liristlans is st(‘adily iiiercosing 'I’he Castle and 
settlement of RImina was founded by the Poitn- 
giiese and taken fiom them by the Dutch In 
1618, some English inereliants built a fort at 
Konnantyiie. and Rubse<inently many forts and 
fuetoiies weie established by the Enghsli and 
otbei nations. 'Tlio fli-st English Company to 
trade with the Gold (Toast was eharteied in 
x66a. 'I’lils was succeeded in 167* by the 
Ko>al Afiienn Company, wiiich enlarged and 
stiengthened Caiie Coast Castle until it was 
the best on the coast, and also built forts at 
Dixeove, .HokomB, Kommeuda, AiiamalH), Win 
nelia, and Accra. 'This was again succeeded 
in 1750 by the African Company of Meix'hants, 
whieii was constituted by Act of Parliament, 
with lll)eit> to tiaile and fonn establishments 
on the West Coast of Africa between N 
and *0'^ lat 'I'he settlements were in x8*i 
trausfei-ied to the Crown, and placed under 
tlie govcniinent of Sieira Leone, fi-om which 
they were flually separated in 1874 under the 
title of Gold Coast Colony The Dutch and 
English forts were intermingled until 1867, when 
an exchange was effected which gave all tnoseon 
the west of the Sweet River to Holland and those 
on the east to Great Britain. In xSy* tlie Dutch 
transferred all their forts to Great Britain, which 
had previously, in x8so, bought the Danish forts. 
It was out of this transfer that the Ashanti 
war of 1873-4 avpoo. »» the King of Ashanti, who 
had a]wa>8 been on good terms with the Dutch, 
feared that he would be cut off from the sea. 
Ill tliife war, as in those of 1896 and xooe-x, the 
Brttish arms were completely victorTous, and 
the kingdom of AshanU has now been added to 
the dominions of Uie British Crown. 

'I'he trade is principally with the United 
Kingdom. Ckdd is found in conddeFable 
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quantities. The principal exports in 19x1 were : 
Cocoa 6x3,486, gold j^x,o7x,6i 6, rublier 
;^sx9,M7, palm oil ^138,9x6, palm kerueh 
2 x7^^x. The chief imports are textiles, 
aJoohol, and hardware. The climate is damp, 
hot, maliuious, and unhealthy. The Ooveni- 
raent assists the missionaries in educational 
matters, and has established 8ch(K>ls of its own. 
Great efforts are being made to improve the 
sanitary condition of tlie coast towns The 
principal towns are lighted and policed x.4Qa 
miles of telegraphs have been established in 
the colony, of which S90 miles are in Ashanti 
and ao3 miles in the Northern Teriitones. The 
Government railway from Sekondi through 
Tarkwa, the centre of the gold-mining industry, 
to Kumasi (x68 miles), has l>een completed and 
opened for traffic. Another railway is l>eing 
constructed from Accra into the interior 
Tlie seat of goveniment is Accra* (iK)pulation 
19,588) 'Ihe other principal towns ate. Cape 
(.'oast (xx,a69), Ada (1,57a), Elmina (5,079), 
Sekondi (9,xsa), Tarkwa (a,4a6), Kwitta (3,630), 
Axim (3,385), Kumasi (x8,8^), Saltpond (3,540), 
and Winnebah (5,840) Tlie government is , 
administered b> a (iovenioi, aided by a 
nominated Executive (Vmncil. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council of 6 official and 4 unofficial members 
>909 1910 1911 

Total revenue . ;C778,5sa^i, 006, 633;{^i, 111,63a 

Expenditure 734 . 3^7 9*4,863 9 x 4 iSoo 

I m polls from! K 1,781,003 3,503, 171 3,843,894 

Exports to I K 1,795-303 1,837,6^ 3,453,639 

Total impoits 3.394,413 3,439,831 3,784,360 

Total exports 3,655,573 3,6^,706 3,793,454 

(iitvei not , His Excellency 

• • £3,000 

(and allowance, £j,ooo) 

Pnratf .Src. «( A DC, 300 

Colonial Sec tet a I !f, If Bryan. rM(J x.soo 

Chief Afoiiht Sec C F Koliert.son . 650 

AftffiHtant Sec*, ^ X C Finla> and K. W F 
.fackson . , . ea( h ^400 to £soo 

Junior AisiHtant Secx , H B P<»i'n»ini, 

(and a vacancy) eat h 300 

Chief Clerk, C E H Hellis jC 35® to £400 

Attorney-General, (vacant) i.ooo 

Sohcitor-Geneial, K A, .Maude 600 

Treasurer, E B Keec r 750 

Chief Axftxittant TreaKurer,i>) S Davis £500 to 600 
I Accountant, H. M. I^ewis . . 400 

’ Senior AxHixtant Treasurers, ¥ F Barton ’ 

and R. E Bums . .... each 400 

Lt -CoL Comdy G C Jteyt , IX -Col E 
Panter-Downe 800 

Prill ^Medical Officer, F Hopkins . i.ooo 

Diiector of Worke,V N H Jones . x,ooo 
Gent Malinger, Rlyx,, A E Cniickshank x,ooo 
Conipinillei of CvMtomx,V L H Archei 750 
Comptroller of Cuxtnini,, 

O. Mitchell to £600 

Cotnmiefnonersof Protnnces,.J Maxwell, ! 

C. H. Harper, J T. Fiirley, and j 

H. C. W. Griroshaw . . . each 650 1 

Secretary for Mines, Frank Cogill 800 

Sec., MaUte Affairs, F. G. Crowther . ... 650 

PoHmatter-Qcneral, J. Somerville . .£600 to 700 
Aseist. Postmaster-Gen., 8. B. Gosling... 450 
JDistrict Surveyors, H. E. M. Campbell, 

J. Rigfaton, and W. Young each £350 to £400 

(^tmmissr. ^ Police, B. V. Collins 650 

IHreetor of Education, D. J. Oman ^ 

Justice, Sir P. Crampton Smyly ... 1,500 


Puisne Judges, F. H Gough, £x,ooo; 
A Earnshaw, L £. Hawiayue, and 


C. E. Watson, each £800 

Ashanti 

Chief Commissioner, F C. Fuller, c m G. 1,350 
Commissioners, T. E Fell, Maj. C E 

D O. Rew, A. J Philbrick each 700 

Eorthem Tern tones — 

Chief Commissioner, <^apt. C H. 

Armitage, c M.o , l> s o 1,350 

Commissioners, Maj R A. Irvine, 

Capt B :M. Read each 700 


Distant fi-oni Llveipool, 3.930 miles ; transit, 14 
to 30 days 

HOKO XONO 

The Oown Colony of H<mg Kong consists of 
a number of islands situaUsI off the south- 
j eastern coa.st of China, at the nuuith of the 
Canbm River, in 33^ 10'- 33' 34' N lat. ami 
113" 53'— 114^’ 30' E long , and 4>f a portion of tlie 
mainland 

I Hong Kong is an island alHint 10 miles long and 
from 3 to 6'3 miles bioa<l, with a total area of 39 
square miles , it lies close to the mainland, being 
separated at one iM)int by a narmw strait (Lyee- 
nioon) not more than a qiiartei-mile wide, and 
was ttrat oecupied hj Great Britain in January, 
1841, and was forma II) ceded by the 'J’reaty of 
Nankin in 1843 , Pntish KoieUmn was sub 
Me<inentlv aecpiiied by the Peking Convention 
of i860, and the X'eir Territories, being the 
Hoiitliein part' of the Kwangtung pioviicc, by a 
lease sigiuMl June 9, x8^ The whole colony 
coinpriscH an aica of aiiout 390 Mpiaie miles, 
w’ith a population (1911) of 456,739, of wliom 
444,664 weic (' hinesc The white residents, 

including naval and inilitai\, nnniliered 13,075. 

The capital of the colony is Victoria, which lies 
along the northein shore of , the island, facing 
the mainiand ; and lictvveen the mainland and 
the oily IS the haiWuii, which is one of the 
tlnest in th<* vvoild, with a water atea of some 
xoS(|uaic miles Thei>ortisfrce, and is foi tiffed. 
It jiossesses ex<‘<’lJcnt d«)ck8, cai)al>le of holding 
tlie laigest vesocls f{»r the purposes of repair. 
Theie IS a eoimideiablo ship repairing and con- 
stMietion imlustiy Shipping entered (1910) 
18,395,733 tons , (1911) 18,093,635 tons. A mil- 
wa), of which 33 miles belong to the Govern- 
I nient, runs from Kowloon to C'antoii , the length 
north <»f the Sham Chun River (which is the 
Itouudary of the British territory) is controlled 
I by the Chinese Government. 

The Island i8 bioken in shaiieand mountainous, 
the highest fioint being Vlctoiia Peak, which is 
alsmt 1,770 feet high J’lic Peak District is a 
favourite place of residence, and is reserved for 
Europeans. The hot season lasts frtim May to 
Octolier. During tlie winter months, from 
November to March, the climate is cooler, drier, 
and more invigorating 'J'he average daily maxi- 
mum temperature ranges fn)m 87*^ in July to 6isP 
in February, and the average dally minimum 
temi>eratuie from 76^ in July to 54*^ In February. 
The average annual rainfall is 85 in., of which 
not less than 75 per cent, falls between Mav and 
September, wlien the 8 W. monsoon prevails. 

Hong Kong is the centre of a vast trade In 
many kinds of produce, chiefly au^, opium, 
flour, oil, amber, cotton, ivory, betel, sandal- 
wood, rice, tea, woollens, silks, salt, &c. 

Much encouragement is given by the Oovem- 
ment to education in the colony. In tfxx 
there were 65 schools subject to Govcmnient 
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supenrlfkm, attended by 6,904 pnpUi. A 
Univenl^ wae opened In ipxa, commencing with 
the two raoultles of medicine and en^neering. 

Hong Kong if a Crown colony, and Itf mvem- 
mant is administered by a Governor, aided Iiy an 
Executive Council of • members, t^ether with 
a Legislative Council of 14 members. Including 
himself and a representative from the Chamber 
of Commerce. There is alw) a Sanitary Board, 
partly elected, which txjntrols all sanitary 
measures. 

Capital, Victoria ; j)opulation (19*0), 119,775 

saio 191 I 

Public revenue $6.91^,869 iy, 497,131 

Public expenditure 6,907,1x3 71077,177 

Public debt, i Jan ;C>>^5»73a jG** 4 ^» 73 i 

Imports from C.K 3 .B 34 iO 05 i,^ 5 .«* 

Exports to U.K 643,690 786,690 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief^ His 
Excellency 8ir Francis Henry May, 

K.C. 1 I .0 £6,000 

A.Z).C., Capt. L R Taylor 300 

Commanding the Forcee, MaJ -Gen C A. 

Anderson, C.B 

Colonial Secretary^ Hon. Gland Severn ...$10,800 
Trcamrer. d^c., Hon. A M Tlionison .. . 7,100 
Attamey-Gen.y Hon. J. A. S Hncknill .. .£1,500 
Director of Public Works^ Hon. W. 

Chatham, c.M 0 $7,800 

Regifftrar-Gen.^VLow A W Brewin, O.M.o. 7,100 
Ctd^ Juetice^ His Hon Wm Rees Davies, 

K.a £*.000 

Puiene Jwlne^ H. H. J. Gonipert/ . .. . $8,400 

let Police Magietrate, F. A Haseland ... 6,000 
Capt.-Rupt. Police, H(H» F J. Badeley ... 7,100 
PrinoipaX C^vil Medical Officer, 

7>8oo 

Crown Solicitor, J. H. Kemp ... .£900 to £1,080 
Uarbour-Maeter, <(r., Capt. B K. H. 

Taylor, k.n 840 

Bong Kong, 9,834 miles, md Sue/. Canal ; 

< transit, 19 days. 

JAHAIOA,'^ 

aUjriginally Aaymata, or Land of W<kh 1 and 
Water—an island situate in the (Caribbean Sea, 
abotit 00 miles to the south of Culm, within 17'^ 
43'— x8° 31' North lat and 76'^ xi'— 78^11' W. long. 
It is the largest and most valuable of the British 
West Indian Islands, being 144 miles in length and 
49 in extreme breadth, containing an area of 4, >07 
square miles, and a population, in April, 19x1, of 
831,383 ; the whites numboi'ed is, 60s ; coloured, 
163,101 ; blacks, 630,181 ; East Indians, 17,380 ; 
aud Chinese, s,zix. 

Jamaica was discovered on May 3, 1494, by 
Columbus, who called it St Jago. it was taken 
possession of by the Spaniards in x^ ; hut in 
1655 a British ex^ditlon, sent out ny Oliver 
Cromwell, under Penn and Venables, attacked 
the Island, which capitulated after a trifling 
ivsistance. In 1670 it M'as formally ceded to 
England by the Tr^ty of Madrid. 

From the sea-level on all sides of Jamaica a 
series of ridges nadually ascend towards tlie 
central ranges, ofividing the laige rivers, aud 
attaining, in the culminating Peak of the Blue 
ICmmtains, in the easteni part of the Island, an 
elevation of 7,388 feet From these mountains at 
least 70 sbrei^s descend tame north and south 
shores, but none are navigable except the Black 
River, and that only for small craft There are 

several excellent harboursjand the Jslaad Is latmr- 
seoted by good roads. There are s8s mltee of 
railway <^n. Telegraph stations and post^iAcee 
are established in every town and in vary many 
villages ; the number of accounts open In the 
savings banks was 36,96 o(i9xs). Mostofthest^de 
products of tropical climates are raised. Sugar 
and rum are manufactured and exported; the 
latter is still counted the best in the world ; and 
the coffee raised in certain districts of the Blue 
Mountains fetches the highest price that Is 
given in the London market There is an 
extensive trade in fruits, chiefly bananas and 
oranges, with the G S.A, and U.K. Maize and 
Indian com grow luxuriantly. The Guinea 
gross, from four to six feet in height, grows wild, 
and is Buimriur to any other for pasturage, while 
the woods furnish an abundance of rich dye- 
stuffs, drugs, and spices, and the forests abound 
in the rarest of cabinet woods. ITie Governor 
is assisted by a Privy (Council not to exceed 8 
members ; the Legislative Ck>uncil consists of 
the Governor, the senior military officer, the 
Golonial Secretary, tlie Attorney -General, the 
DirecU)r of Public Works, and the Collector- 
General (all ex officio), and of such other persons, 
not exceeding xo, as tlie King or the Gk)vemor 
may appoint, called Nominated Members, and 14 
elected by the people, iieing one for each parish 
of the island, llie island is divided into tliree 
counties, Surrey in the east, Middlesex in the 
centre, and Cornwall in the west. ITie principal 
city is Kingston, the seat of government and the 
largest port anti town, pop. 57,379 ; the next In 
importance are Spanish Town, pop. 7,119 ; 
Montego Bay, 6,6x6 , and Port Antonio, 7,074. 
Chief exports : Fniit, 58 3 ; coffee, 5 5 ; sugar, 
8'9; dye-wcHKls, 3 9; pimeuto, 31; rum, 3*1; 
cocoa, 3*6 ; and minor products, i3’6. The chief 
customers are the U.S. A., 6a per cent., the U.K., 

14 '8 per cent., Canada, 64 per cent., and other 
countries, 14 8 per cent. 

X910-ZX. ssiX'is 

Public general revenue £99o,399£i, 161,014 

Expenditure fixim income. 9^>304 x,i554n8 

Exjieuditure from loaus .. 56 *,976 

Public debt 3 * 9 e 9 »S 93 3 » 67 *j 305 

lotal impoits 3,614,943 0,8^,553 

Total exports 3,568, aax 3,948,067 

Captam-Gencral and Govemor’in-Chief^ 

His Excellency Sir Sydney Olivier, 

K c M G £5*000 

A D C. and PrxvcUe Secretary, Capt G. 

Peacock, W.I.R 

Comdg. Troope, Brig. -General J. R. A« 
l>alr}'raple-Ila>, C.B., I) s 0. 

Colonial Secretary, Hon. Pliilip Clarke 

Cork, C.M.0 x,aoo 

Aeevst. Colonial Secretary, R. Johnstone, 

1.8.0 £600 to £700 

Atoditor-Gen, Hon L. J. Bertram. C.M.G. 900 

Director PuMte Worke, Hon. P. R. A. 

Willoughby, A.M.I.C.K. ^ tsoo 

Director of Agriculture, Hon. H. fi. Cousins 850 
Emigration Agent in India, A. Marsden... 500 
Inepector-Qeneral of Police and Prieone, 

Lt-CoL A. E. Kershaw 800 

Director ofEduoatum, Hon. J.E.'WilUams, 

X.A £600 to £900 

St^rifUending Medical Officer, Hon. J. R, 

Ker, xaLC.8 .-..£800 to £z,ooo 

Protector of ImtmgrwUe, C. W. Dom'ly .1. 390 

Treaeurer (vacant) — 600 

Poetmeteter, Hou. J. B. Luoie-Smi^ — 6eo 

CMector-General, Hon. A. H. Miles, L8.0. Seo 

* The OovensMut publishes annueUy a Hvtidhook of 
rsspeoUng the hi«k>i7 eod 
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and $kka^^ JltaHa*^ It k much lest Wily and woodeit than Ui« dW>«r 

Eiiigttmi iL A Ammil teewiml Islands and Is largely given up to ^ 

Ckmmmmtt Ihrintar, S. 0. ford 900 culttvatton of togar^ for which U'o wathX sufpur 

ChWdamkca ^f/nd' Ewpar of Heeordtt Hit factories have been erected. Cotton it 

Aon. A. M. (;!on t,6oo planted, and the island alto exports molaan^ 

Pm$m Jndgt, Hon. C. H. Beaixi t,ooo tamarinds, and anowroot In Harch, agfg, 

./iitfoef^HiiMFstonCnitrt, J. F. Cargill to 900 the Crown Colony system of govermueut was 

^ ^ - T. ^ a tH H 'Oaa.-vMewv ^ I ta««4 


RaffMirm^l 9 iipr 0 meCmtrt, H. J. t?. Brown, 

a-a 

Att4ir.‘Qen.^ Hon. £. BU John Branch, K c. 

Ctmen ^ieitor, J. F. Mulholland 

ddnnnwCrator-^u. and Trrvdw »h Bani;< 
ruptey^ John M. Nethersole.^.. ^nndfet* 
Rsff^atrar'Qen.^ D^ptUu Ke^ftfr of liecfmU 
mtd Btgi$tnpr of T%Ue 9 , D. Balfour £saa 


600 1 „ JW-ta 

1.000 Revenue 4C5a>3t6 

8*, Expenditure 49,964 53495 

. Punlic debt 130,300 109,900 

400 , }'y^\ ••• *75.5»7 *77.594 

I lotal exixtrti .. . 179,100 199.084 


<i»id Btgi$tnpr of jTittes, 1>. Balfour >^500 to 600 ; Capitxi., Ht John’s, pt>pu1ation (1911), 7,010. 
Kingston is distant from I^mdon 4,000 miles ; ' a- IkUhuI .Src. fUio Colonial 

I transit is davs I Beeretaiy of the liOewnrd IslandsX 

1 rirosiirfr, A E. Kldriduo iCjSO 

I LEEWARD ISLANDS. Magxstmtf^ W U. Whyham, l.s.o 500 

The Leeward Islands of the West Indies under Colonial W. M. Mackison, C.K. 450 

British authority consist of the 5 presidencies of Barbuda is situateti 30 miles N. of Antigua, of 
(1) AntigM, with B^buda and Redoiula ; («) St which it is a depoiidencj, In lat. 17^ 35' N., long. 
Christo}dier and Nevis, with Anguilla ; (3) . 61'^ 45' W. Area, 75 S4|uare inilea Popmatlon, 775. 
Ibwiuica, imjw Adniiuistrahini; (4)M(mtseirat; j The islami is flat and fertile in parts, priHiuolng 


(s) Antigua, with Barbuda and Redoiula : (>) St ' 
Christo^ier and Nevis, with Anguilla; (3)16*' 
Dmniuica, under Administrators ; (4) Montsei rat ; | tj 


and (5) the Virgin Ulands, with Sombrero, under I (.otton, com, popjier, t4ibacco, and vegetables, 
C^missl(mers, all, except the latter, having | was formerly a possession of the C^ringtou 


their own local legislature. These 5 presidencies family. Wild deer are plentiful and afford 
are administered by a Ooveiuor, to whom the excellent si>ort, and there Is gooti tarpon and 
Administrators and CommlssltMiers are sulu other Ashing, 
ordinate, and there is also a General Legislative i\ v, 

OmuicU, possessing concurrent legislative fuiweni ,,a A?! 

with the local L^islaturos on certain subjecU. 

The population of the fe<leial colony at the ^ 

(Census of *9x1 was is7,i89. The Gcuieral I^gls- h“histrv, has a iMipnlatlori of about aa 
lative (Jouncil consists of 8 «r-ojJffcu> and 8 elective ^ (») BT. KHTS-NEVIH 

members, with the Governor as President. (with AnuuillaIl 

(Toesmor, His Excellency .Bir IT Hesketh The islands of 8t, Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla 

£*,Soo were uniteil in 188s to form one Prc*sldenoy, and 


Bell. K.O.II.G. £*^Soo I were united in 188s to form one Prc*sldenoy, and 

JPniwts and d.D.C , Lt. N. S. Manu 300 ’ taken together they had a population at the 


CAsef Justice and Keepet of the Hceorde, 
His Honour Sir F M. Maxwell, k 0.. . . 
First Puisne Judfff, Hla Honour F. H. 

Parker 

! Second Puime Judge, His Honour 8 K 

i Pemberton 

i Colonial Sec., Hon. H. E W. Grant, C.M.u. 

Attomey-Gen,,T 8. Sidney, K.C. . . 

, Aseuft, A 0 , Kdts, E. C. Wattlcy . . 
,, ,, Douiiiuca, M. J Camaclio 

Andhor^Oenfral, W. D. AuchiijU*<’k, l.s.o 
Gort. Analytical Che mutt and Snpt of 


Census of X91* of 43.301, and a total area of al>out 
.000 150 square miles. The climate is decidedly 
, healthy for the tmpics, the temperature iMilng 
700 I from 78° to 85'*^ 

j St Kittn, the prineiiNil island of the Presidenc.^ , 
600 I and the oldest eolony in the West Indies, is 
650 , situated in lat 17^ 18 N. and long 6 a^ s8' \V., aud 
Soo ; comprises an area of 68 square miles, its greatest 
aoo I length lieing >8 miles, and greatest breadth alxmt 
soo ' smiles It is one of the most effectively eultlvated 
600 I sugar islands in tlie West Inditii, a continuous 
line of gieen estates sweeping up all round the 


Agriculture, IT. A Tempany, B.Sc. £y)o to 600 ' coast (rout tlie sea towaids the centiul cone, which 

CA. Imp., Police, (’apt. E. Boll 405 | rises to a height of 3,711 feet (Mount Misery). The 

I nepector of Schools, CTias. W. Skinner ;^3oo 10400 capital, Basseterre, pop. (19x1) 8,159, ^8 a port of 
1908-9. 1909-10. i9i»-ii registry, uud liad 64 sailing vessels of x,xo5 tout 

Revenue ;C>54.333 ;C*64i375 £174,818 1 in 19x1. 

146,9x6 z59,*63a *58,9*4 I henH (separated fn>m Ht. Kitts by a strait 

Public debt s 73>8 so ■73,»5o *87,050 some 3 mires wide) has an area of 50 square 

Hnports 9^.593 587,817 7*3,4*4 ‘ miles, withafiopulatiun in 19x1 of xs,495. Bugar- 

J 538,3** 558, *85 588,754 tane and cottou are grown. Its greatest eleva- 

Trauslt, X3 to s6 days. tlon is 3,596 feet (lilcf town, Charlestown. 

! <*) ANTIGUA (AR1> BARBCPA). j (*9**)> 9**- 

' Antigen is the seat iff goverument aud residence I is alwut miles N.W. of .St. Kitts, 

1 of the Oovernor-lii-Chlef. It lies in xt^ V N. lat . *8 miles in length, and varies In breadth from x to 


I of the Oovernor-lii-Chlef. It lies in 17^ N. lat , *8 miles in length, and varies in breadth from x to 

! and 6i« 45' W. long., and is alxrat 70 miles In cir* ; 3 area of « sqjiare miles, 

eumicienoe. Its atea is nearly xoff square miles, i Population (xox*)4.o75. Salt is the principal pro- 
©44al te68,98e acw^ of which nearly 17,000 are duction, ^ides cattle ponies ^d g^en stock, 
undercultivation. TimpqpuhitlonXwlth Barbuda} vrhile cotton is extensively cultivated, 
fav 'xfxt was ja^adg, tnchidi^ *3z989 maleaf^ana xo^sa xoto-xx. lexx-xa. 

! «>»y6fclnale8. Settled by the l^ish in' x^, Public revenue £^,9** £5*,748 AfflfOO* 

> iMafraoted to Lord WiHoai^by by Charles 11., Expenditure 1 47»93a 49,8^ ffOiTiJ 

j tllleii ^ of tboM islands ^chlias always been PubUedebt 5 b ,993 ^»7|4 

} distinctly^ Enfftish. It wat atone time a Imports . syStsaoT x95,a77 

I wal and mliltaiystitfon of some Importance. * Exports >89,446 ae8,893 s>*»4t( 
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Administrator, tT. t. Roxburgh, C.X.a. 

^700 to £900 

Clerk and Private See., 0 . 0 . Johnson .. *75 

Treasurer, Hegistrar of Shipping de Ship^ 
ping Mfuter, Edward K. Jones ...jC 375 and feet 
MagistidteH: St. Kitts, G. 0 *D. Walton, 

£400 ; Captain A. Eoger, £3/^ ; ^^evis, 

C. C. Greaves, £m» 3 ; Anguula, W. E. 

Burton £»sa 

Supt. of Public Works, C. O. Flageinann 
{acting) 400 

(3) DOMINICA, 

the largest island of tlie colony, and the loftiest 
of the Lesser Antilles, is situate l>etween ao'— 
45' N. lat and 61° 13'— 6x“ W, long , 95 

miles 8. of Antigua, and Is alK)Ut tg miles long 
and 15 broad, comprising an area of sgx s(i miles, 
or x86,a4o acres, of which alKmt 70,000 acres aic 
under cultivation. The island is of volcanic 
origin and very mountainous and picturesque, 
alKJUuding in streams falily well stocked witli 
ftsh, and the soil is very fertile 'llie tempera- 
ture varies, according to the altitude, from 55“ to 
85'^. Tlie cultivation of sugar has lieen nracti- 
cally replaced by cocoa, limes, coffee, and fniit 
The population numbered 33,863 at the Census of 
igti ; included in this total are ^ ('aribs, of 
The climate is 


Sea Island cottoU, to the Value of i^37>M 
exported in x^sx. Aflourlahing fnui and 


exported in x^xx. Aflounahing fruit and vege* 
table preserving industry has been started— 
jams, pteserves and pickles, of variotis sorts, 
being made in considerable quantities, and 
shipped to the U.E. and Canada. The chief town 
is Plymouth, with a population (xgxx) of 1,134. 

1909-xa xgxo-xx. jraxx'xa. 

Revenue... £io,6t» £xa,a6a iC>s»945 

Expenditure 7.«o7 XX, 365 *0,030 

I Public debt xx,xoo xx,xoo xx,xoo 

Total imports 3i*343 38»xo6 44t79S 

Total exports 3x,569 34,393 S5,93o 

j Commissioner A Treasurer, Lt -Col. W, B. 

Davidson-Houston, C.M.G 

I Assist, Treasurer, Hon E F Dyett 3x8 

j Senior Medical OJheer, Hon. M P. Duke . . *76 

Magistrate, Ac., G. L Mendes 300 


xgxx ; included in this totiu are ^ ('aribs, of 
whom X70 are of pure blcMMl The climate is 
healthy, and during the winter months very 
pleasant. Yellow fever is unknown, and from 
November to June the island is suitable as a 
health resort for pulmonary aud thetimatic 
Invalids, lliere is an Executive ('ouncll com 
posed of official and unofficial meinl)er8, and a 
Legislative Ckmucil, consisting of the Adminis- 
trator, who sits as Pi esident, and 6 official and 6 
nou-ofneial members nominated by the Governor 
The principal towns are Roseau, on the south- 
west coast, population aljout 6,500, uiul Poits- 
mouth, po])uiatiou altout x,ooa 


Public reveimo... 
Expenditure .... 

Public debt 

Imports 

Exports 


xa8,779 X47,3aa 

xoa,339 xxs,xix 


Administrator, \V. Ihjuglas Young, C W a , 

(with £100 allowance) £700 to £900 

Privale. Sec , A. C. Bums >50 

Treasurer, Hon. W H Poitei, I.S.0 .. .. 400 

Colonial Kugineer, P. Noble, a M.I.c.K 600 

Registrar, T. C. Lailigue 300 

Magistrates, R. F. Garraway ; N. C 

Ruggles ; W. M. Wigley (each) 300 

Medical Officers, H. A. A. Nlcholls, C M 
^400; R. H. Allport ; C. H. Bellot ; 

L. 8. Senhouse ; £. B. Garrard (each) S50 

(4) MONTSERRAT 

is situated in x6'^ 45' N. lat and 6«° W. long , a6 
miles 8.W. Of Antigua. It is alxmt xi miles in 
length and 7 in bi-eadth, comprising an area of 
3a)4 square miles, with a population (Census 
xgxx) of xa,x96. Discovereu by Columbus in 
1493, it was settled by Englishmen, but con- 

a uered and held by the French, and only 
nidly assigned to Great Britain in 1764. It is 
Justly considered the most healthy and beautiful 
of the Antilles; it contains three active soufridres 
and several hot springs, while the scenery is 
ohiurmingly diversified. About two-thirds of the 
island are mountainous, the rest well cultivated. 
The lime-tree is largely grown, and 544,6x71b. of 


' (S) THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 

[ a group of islands Ijclonging chiefly to Great 
. Britain and Denmark, fonn a connecting link 
, between the Greater aud Lessor Antilles 
Such of the islands as are British l>ecame so in 
x666 ; the pHncipal aie~TortoIa (the largest), 
f situate in x8^ aj' N lat and 40' W. long , 
f Vii-gin Gorda, and Anegada. The area of the 
J British possessions is 58 square miles, and the 
, population in xgix was 5,56* There is good pas- 
I tiirage for cows, slieep, and goats. Sugar and 
^ cottiui are grown in increasing quantity ; fishing 
. and poultry-rearing are also carried on. A valu- 
ai»le mine of copper has l>een woiked at Virgin 
^ Gorda The capital of the group is Road Town, on 
the south-east of Tortola ; population (xgxx), 4x0. 

X909-X0 xgxo-xx. igxx-xa 
llovenue ,3L4>>94 £^t^* £^y*oo 

. Expendituie . . 3,687 5,9^ 9446 

. Impoits 7.579 8,717 9,570 

Exports . . .. 7.5x9 6,684 8,85s 

Commisswnei and Treasurer, Leslie Jarvis ^300 

^ MALTA, 

* an island in the Meditcniincan Sea, 58 miles fitmi 
; Sicily and about x8o fixun the African coast, about 
I X7 miles in length and o in breadth, and having 

an ai ea of ox ^ square miles The colony includes 
, also the aujoiniiig island of Gozo, with an area of 
I >4^4 square miles, CoMlNo~the site of the 
» Sultan's disustei in X889 and now a sanitary 

> station— and several islets. The civil jxipula- 

* tion of the whole group, according to the 

> ('erisus taken on April a, xgzx, was axz,564. In 
leligion the Maltese are Roman Catholics. Tlie 

I lower orders are mainly Punic In race. The 
Maltese dialect, which is generally spoken, is of 
Semitic origin, and is held by some to be derived 

> from the Carthaginian and Arabic tongues. The 
upper classes are mostly descendanU of those 
who sought the protection of the Order of 

i St. John during the Middle Ages, from all parts 
\ of Southern Europe. They speak English and 
I Italian. There Is a Maltese order of nobility 
I consisting of ag families. The islands are highly 
I cultivated. The chief products are com, oranges. 

' melons, grapes, forac^ cummin seed, onions, and 
' potatoes ; figs and honey are plentiful. It was 
I estimated that in xgxo-xi the area under cultlva- 
1 tion in Malta and Oozo was about 4x,866 acres. 
i It is estimated that 8,000 females are employed 
I in making lace. The principal occupation of 
I the people Is in connexion with shipping. 0^ 

. Census day xgxx there were sa,^ persons 
r living in Valletta, but the total population 
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of the Oolony wju t,tao to the square mile. | 
The principal harbour is one of the finest in the I 
wmrla ; it is very deep, and large vessels can j 
anchor alongside the shore. It is an important i 

e rt of call for vessels passing to and from the I 
ist and the Snes Canal, being about half-way 
between Gibraltar and Port Said. There is an 
extensive arsenal and important dockvard, 
Malta being the headquarters of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet; and an additional graving dock 
was opened on Feb. is, 189a Tliere is also a 
hydraulic dock, ori^nally constructed by private 
enterprise, which has been taken over by the 
Admiralty. IVo new dry docks and both arms 
of the breakwater at the mouth of the principal 
harbour have now been completed. The island 
is strongly fortified, and has a gari ison which, on 
^ril s, 1911, consisted of 9,033 males and females. 
The military expenditure for x9ix-xa amounted 
to jCsiXi^so, of which £^000 was contributed 
by the Colony The climate, although not 
tropical, is very hot in summer. The mean 
temperature for the summer months (June, July, 
August and September) is 75 7° In winter the 
range is from 51 3'^ to In S9ix-xa the highest 
temperature in the shade was 95^ and the 
lowest 37 9'^. Citta Vecchia, the former capital 
of the island, contains the ancient palace of 
the courts of justice, the Cathedral, and the 
Seminar}' , its ^pulation lias now* dwindled to 
about 500, but its suburb, Kalisto, had 8,414 
inliabitants in loix Citta Verchta has lieen 
entirely eclipsed in importance by the modem 
capital of Valletta, which was founded in 1586 
Malta possesses a I'nivorsity and Lyceum , 164 
elementary and infant schools, a secondary 
schools, and 37 night schools, maintained at a 
total cost to the Govern meat of ;C4Oi06a in | 
x9xs-sa ; in addition thete are garrison schools, 
a Dockyard scIkmiI, and va private schools 
which receive no grants-in-aia from the Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie island of Malta is said to have been 
converted to Christianity on the occasion of 
the shipwreck of 8t Paul in 58 A 1). In the 
Dark Ages it was taken by the Moors, its com- 
merce was destroyed, and it was used mainly us 
a base for piratical expeilitions. In 1090 it was 
again brought under Christian rule, being con- 
quere<l by the Norman Count Roger of Sicily. 
For ^ years it followed the fortunes of that 
kingdom, but was in 1530 handed over to the 
Knights of St John, who made of it a stronghold 
of (Christianity. In 1565 it sustained the famous 
siege, when the last great eiTort of the Turks 
was successfully withstood by Grand Master La 
Vallette. The Knights expended large sums in 
fortifying the island and carrying out many mag- 
nificent works, until they were expelled by 
Napoleon in 17^ The Maltese rose a^inst the 
French garrison soon afterwards, and with the 
assistance of some British and Neapolitan troops, 
compelled the French to capitulate in x8oo. The 
Islands were then ceded to Great Britain, tlie 
cession being confirmed by the Treaty of Paris 
of 18x4. The ^vemment is administered by a 
Governor, who is usually a distinguished General, 
assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 
XX official and a unofficial members, and by a 
Legislative Council, called the Ckiuncil of Govern- 
ment— xo official and 8 elected members. The 
Governor is President in both. 

In x9xx-xa the Port of Valletta was entered by 
s,^ vessels (tonnage, 4,sx9,asx\ 

CAPITAL, Valletta. Popnlation (x 9 sx), as, 88a. 


xpog-xa 19x0- xt. X9xt-xa. 
Public revenue £^,900 jC 44>>444 

Expenditure ... 4^»oxs 4671373 467,763 

Imports *x,x7a,x8o 0,336,043 a, 6x54x9 

Exports.... ..... . *xx3,xs7 863,409 

Imports from 

UK. * 48 x> 4 a 6 9^043 x,x4x,s4o 

Mkpitsrranxah Commanp. 

Qtneml Offietr Cowmanding'in-Chief^Qew, 

Sir Ian Hamilton, 0 C.B., D.8.0. 

Malta Command. 

Governor atui CSmnmnder-i$i-Chi^. His 
Excellency Gen. Sir U. M. L. Bundle, 
o C.B., O.C V.O., K.C M a., D 8.0. 

(table allowance £3100) £i,soo 
Colonial A,D C., Capt. Coutino Teuma 
Casteiletti, M v.o , K.O Malta Militia .. 300 
Gi'neral Staff Offeer^ Major E. H. E. 

Daniel], D 8.0 347 

A. A d'Q.MG., Col, H. P Shekletou, o.a 4^ 
D.A.A G ,Maj T.C.W.Molony,D.8.0.,R.A. ; 

Capt C. (]^ton each 383 

Comifuf H A., Maj.-Gen. J. 8. 8. Barkei... 1,095 
£ttg -Afaj , do., Capt G. P. C. Blount, 

R A 383 

Chuff Jingtne^, Col. ¥ H. Homiblow qpo 

Aitgt. Dit. S. A T , Col. E A. Brainliall ... 547 

P.At O , Col R. Porter, M.a. R.A.M.O. ... 1,004 

Ag»t. Dir Ordn. ikores. Col. F. W. MoT. 

Bunny 600 

Corning Inff Brig. -General Q. G. A 

£gert<Hi, u.a x,0M 

Brigade-JUajor, Capt L. F. R. Benny . . 383 

Cice-Pren off tht Council off Govt. , Hii Hon. 

Sir J. Catl>oDe, 0 c m 0., k c.v.o., ll.d. 130 
Lieut ■Qot'ernor and Chuff Secretary to 
Government, His Hon. Maj. J. E. 

Clausun, 0 V.o , g.h.o 1,300 

(and duty allowance £300) 

A smfonf Secretary, E. Bonavla 500 

Crown Advocate, Hon. Sir V. Frendo 

Axopardl, c.M.a., ll D 4 oo 

Public Works, Hon. L. Gait, 0.M Q. . 300 

Director off Public Instruction, Hon. Prof. 

Henry Magro, M.D 500 

Auditor ‘General, Hon. C. Gatt 500 

Receiver-General A Director off Contracts, 

Hon. T. Vella 300 

Comptroller off Charitable Institutions, 

Hon. C. Pace Bardon 500 

Collector off Customs and Supt. off Ports, 

Col. N. (i. Blancardl, 0. v.o. , 0. M.o. , a. d.c. 300 

Postmaster ‘General, Hun. E. P. S. Roupell, 

D.B.0 300 

Superintendent off Police, T. (hirml, M.v.o. 300 
Chuff Justice A Pres, off Court off Appeal, 

Sir J. Cailioue, 0 .C.M .0 , K o.v.o., LL.D. x,ooo 
Judges, Dr. Z. Roncali ; Dr. G. Pulllcino ; 

Dr. A. Micallef, Dr. A. Pamis ; Dr. S. 

Mlcallef each 600 

Malta is s,s8o miles by sea, and vut Naples 
about x,995 ; transit, 4 daya 

XATIEITltlg. 

Mauritius is an island lying in the Indian Ocean, 
500 miles east of Mada^ucar, between 37° xS^—* 
37° 40^ £. long, and 8. lat. 19“ 30'— aoP 31% jwd 
comprising an area of 700 squa re miles. The 

• The above fifores are calculated on a new basis, sad 
cover the six months ended March ji. i«>e. 
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permMiant populiltioii at the Censtu of ipxt wae 
36IJ9X, of wnom 157,697 were IndUne (the 
majority o^|tftnaUyCk>oliea imported for working 
the lugar emtee), and the remainder mainly ox 
French or mixed descent 

3Cauritias was discovered about the year 1507 
by the Portuguese Jbut they never formed any 
swtlement on It. Dutch visited it in 15^, 
and named it Mauritius, in honour of the Stadt- 
holder, Prince Maurice of Nassau. In 1644 they 
established a wnall colony on the shore, but in 
xyxo or »se they almndoned the island, and in 
the French took possession of it and changed 
tne name to lie de Fmnco. Under the French it 
became Mpreat centre of trade, but in 1789 the 
seat of french Government in the East was 
removed to it from Pondicherry, and it was 
taken by a British force in x8xa The French 
language and French law have been preserved 
under British rule when the ancient name, 
Mauritius, was restored. 

Of the total cultivable area of 184,700 acres, 
144,480 are under sugar, ao,ooo under fibre, and 
ao,aso under other crops; the necessaries of 
life have all to be im^rtod from abroad. 
Eice and grain are obtained from India, flour 
and frozen meat from Australia, oxen from 
Madagascar, and minor imports from Soutli 
Africa and elsewhere. The chief trade of the 
island is with India. Being Just within the 
tropics It has a hot climate ; but, except in Poit 
Louis and some of the low-lying districts, it is 
not unhealthy. The island is 8ui)Ject to cyclonic 
disturbances, and a hurricane in z8^ was 
particularly severe. 

There is an excellent harbour on the N W. 
coast, on which the capital, Port Louis, stands, 
and the annual trade of the island passes almost 
entirely through Port Louis. In x9xz there weie 
miles m railway (xxo^^ of 4 ft. %% in. 
gauge and so of a ft. 6 in ), 63 post-offlces, 57 
telegraph and 31 telephone oftices in the island, 
with 3S9 miles of telegraph and xxo miles tele- 
phone wires (GovernmejiU 

^e Government is administered by a Governor, 
aided by an Executive (Council of 4 ofhcial 
members, and of such other persons in the 
sei-vlce of the Government as the Governor, 
through instructions of the Secretary of State, 
may from time to time appoint, and a Legislative 
^uncil of «7 members, 8 being ex-ojficio^ 9 
nominated by the Governor, and xo elected by a 
moderate franchise. Port Louis has a members, 
and each of the country districts x. 

The inhabitants of European descent are 
mostly Eoman Catholic. Education has two 
branches <x) Superior or Secondary Instruction, 
to which is attached the Government Koyal 
College with its Schools ; (a) Primary Jnetruc- 
turn, consisting of the Government schools and 
the grant-in-aid schools. The total expendi- 
ture on education in x9xx amounted to Ks. S 9 ^, 6 S 7 - 
Of the pupils in the Government and aided 
schools, 63 5s per cent, are Eoman Catholics, 
a*3S per centT Cnurclii of England, 0*94 per cent, 
other Christian denominations, 977 per cent. 
Muhammadans and aa*4a per cent. Hindoos 
and others. The troops in the Colony on 
Deoamher gx, 19x1, numbered 1,375. 

CAFiTALt Po^ Louis. Population (xgxi), 50,060. 

Public revenue Ba. 10,799,703 lU.xx,x^9B6 

Public axpenditure 9«449>a6x ftS 76 iN 4 

Pnbliodebt aG*»3<»o.89o £1,096,0901 

Paper ciroulatton... Es.5,iao,aso Es.5,eio,a5e ' 


Total imports £0.371^,0x7 118.37^,7x7 

Totalwi^......». 36 ,x 54;996 40,803;^ 

Imixnrts from U.K. xx, 369444 to,X4%9^ 

Exporto to U.K. ... •»e96,968 xa«a97*4S4 

Governor A Commander 4 .iuChuif, His Ex* 
oellency Maj. John Eobert Chancellor, 

C.K.Q., D.S.O., K.E. Es.S0,O0O 

Commemiing Forces, Maj.-Gen. C. E. 

Simpson, c.B <3,500 

ColonuU See., George Smith, c.M.o I >5,000 

Procureur d: AdvoocUe-Oeneral (vacant) 13,500 

I Receiver^Oeneral, E. A. Grannum xs,SQo 

Collector ^ Customs and Harbour 
Master, Lieut. H. C. Scroggs, R.N. ... xo,ooo 
j Protector of Immigrants, B. A. Francis 9,000 
Director of Public Works <fr Surveys, P. 

Le JugedeSegrais, M.I.CE ^ 8,000 

Registrar-General, M. L. A. N061 9,000 

Auditor-General, A. G. Biden 7,500 

Director, Medical di Health Dept., E, 

Denman, m.b.c 8. Es. xo,ooo to xo,ooo 

Director Public InsirxLcHon, W. T. A. 

Emtage 10,000 

Chief Judge, F. A. Herschenroder, K.O. 15,000 

Puisne Judges, Hons. K. M. Brown 
and C. S. Davson each xo,ooo 

Dependencies op MACRirrua 

(x.) Eodriguks, 350 miles almost due east of 
Mauritius. Population (Census x9xx), 0,8:^ Area, 
40 square miles Cattle, beans, salt nsh and 
goats are the principal exporta The island is 
under the administration of a magistrate who 
takes his orders from the Governor of Mauritius. 

Magistrate, E. Eouillard E8.7,ooo 

(o ) OTHER DEPBNDBNClEa Moit of the scat- 
tered groups of coral islands i>eloDging to Great 
Britain m the Indian Ocean are administered by 
the Mauritius Government, being visited periodi- 
cally by two magistrates, whose duty it is to en- 
quire into the condition of the labourers, and 
settle any disputes which may be referred to 
them. The chief product is cocoa-nut oil. The 
most important is Diego Garcia (pop. x9xx, 5X7X 
one of tiie Chagos Archipelago, which lies on tne 
direct route from the Eed Sea to Australia, and, 
as it possesses a good harbour, has been much 
used of late vears as a coaling station. The 
total population of the “ Other Dependencies ” 
(x9xx) is X, 344 - 

Transit from London to Mauritius *7 days. 

NIOEEIA. 

•SOUTHEEN NIGEEIA. 

The Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria includes the territories situated on the 
Bight of Benin, between Dahomey on the west 
and the Cameroons on the east, and is divided 
into three Provinces, of which the Western 
coincides with the former Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Lagos, and the Central and Eastern 
with the former Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. The headquarters of the Government 
are at Lagos. The area of the whole territory 
is 79,880 sq. miles, and the population roughly 

industry is sgrlcuHare, and crops 
consist of cocoa, maize, plantains, earth-nn^ 
yams and cassava, while coffee and cotton are 
also grown. The natural products exported are 

• The axnsiflpamatioaof Northern sad Southern Niferis 
ie to be brought about at an early date. 
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pftlm oil and kernela, gam copal and rnbber, and 
the ejQMori of eoooa, cotton and maize is steadily 
toereaMno: A railway has been constructed 
from IdJo Island, near Lagos, to Zungeru. 
the capital (d Korthem Nigeria, a distance of 
about asp miles, crossing the Niger at Jebba; 
and a Innction between this raUway and the 
railway from Baio to Kano in the northern i 
Protectorate has been effected by means of an 
extension to Minna, sg miles east of Zungeru. 
There is thna direct rail conimmiication between 
Lagoa and Kano, over a total distance of about 
717 miles. Centres of trade are Lagos, Gala* 
oar, Opobo, Bonny, New Calabar, Brass, Benin, 
Warn, Sapele, Akassa, and Forcados, the two 
last named being situated at the Forcados and 
Nun mouths of Uie Niger, which, with the rest 
of the territories south of Idah on the Niger, 
pamed on January 1, 1900, from the administra- 
tive control of the Boyal Niger ComjMiny to that 
of Southern Nigeria. 

The principal imports are cotton goods, 
cooper’s stores, hardware, cutlery, and spirits. 


Revenue 

Expenditure 
Total imports 
Total exports 
Imports fix ni 1 hi. 
Exports to U.K. 


i^i>933.a35 
f.Spa.sSs i,7i7.a59 


5,i»»,37o 

5.«58.45« 

3.587.3S« 

•.5«*.*49 


Gontmor and Cumniander m CAie/, His 
Excellency Col. 81r Frederick John 
Deaitry Lugatd, a.c u a , c.u , ns o 

(tpxs). .. •* • JC3-500 

(And duty allowance £1,500) 

A.D C., 

C<d. Set., A. G. Boyle, C N 0. 1,500 

Principal A Mi eta nt Col. See , D. C 

Cameron • ••£700 900 

Provincial Commvmonerg, F. 8. James, 
c.lf 0., and H. Bodwell, each £e,too , 

Major H. C Moorhouse, u h u x,ooo 

AuUtant Prov. Comrnre , A. B Hareourt, 

LS.0., W. E. B. Copland-Crawford 

£700 to £900 and £600 to 800 
Senwr District Cominre., W. G. Ambrose, 

C. H. Elgee R A. Roberts, H. M. 
Douglas, J. Watt, R. D. N. Kalkes, P. V. 

Young ^fbootoyoo 

Financial Commr , C. £. Dale 1,100 

Chie/ Justice, A. Willoughby Osborne 1,500 

Pwsne Judges, J. Wliikfleld, W. H. Stoker, 

K.C., A. r. C. Weber, J. E. Green x,ooo 

Attorney-General, A. R. Pennington, K c. i.xoo 

SoUeUor-General, R. J. B. Ross £700 to 900 

Principal Medical Officer, W. H. Langle} , 

C.M.0 £^iOoo to x,soo 

Commandant of S. Nigeria Regt. West 
African Frontier Force, Lt.-Col. F. H. G. 

Cunlifle 900 

Director of Public Works, C. V. Bellamy... *,xoo 
Do, Marine, Lt. H. A Child, C.M.G., r.n. 

^800 to x,ooo 

General Manager of RaUteay, F. B^ord 

Olasiert OJf.o £^yUoo to 1,500 

Conservator of Forests, H. N. Thompson 1,000 
Comptroller of Cuskme, T. F. Burrowes 

;^8oo to 1,000 

lneptr,-Gsn.cfPolice,C.l&.JohnBUme £700 to 900 
Dirsetsr 9f Agrimdtstre, W. H. Johnson 

£600 to 800 

Direttor sfJBdueation, H. J. Hyde-Johmoti 

^goo toSoo 

Potitmaster-Generai (vacant) A^oo to 800 


5,s34,x86 

5,354.*ox 

3 ,68s,a9x 

s ,576,6 xo 


I Director, RaUitays and Works, S, 

some, aM.Q 

Headquarters^Lagoe. Transit, 18 days. Tele- 
graph to Lagos, Warri, Bonny and Calabar, with 
considerable extensions Inland, connecting with 
Lagos. 

NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

This Protectorate was established on January 
x, 1900, and includes the northern portion of 
the territories formerly administered by the 
Royal Niger Company. It is bounded on the 
south by Southern Nigeria, to the west and 
north by the French possessions in the hinter- 
land of Dahomey and the Soudan, and on the 
east by Lake Chad and the German territory of 
the CamerooDS. 

Since the occupation of Kano and Sokoto 
in February and March, 1903, steps have been 
taken for the establishment of administrative 
control over the whole of the Protectorat^of 
which the area Is about 055, 700 square miles. The 
population has been esilmatetl at about 9,069,0001 
Tlie centre of administration is Zungeru, near 
the Kaduna River, a tributary of ^e Niger, 
and the Protectorate is divided for administra- 
tive puriioees Into 13 Provinces. Tlie imports 
are much the same as In Southern Nigeria, 
with the exception of spirits, which are pro- 
hibited under the Brussels Act, and the principal 
exports are shea butter, shea nuts, and tin. The 
I ilnflcld on the Bauchl plateau, discovered some 
years ago, has recently attracted much attention, 
and its development will be further assisted 
by the recent completion of a branch railway 
of about xoo miles in leni^h from Zarla The 
railway, 360 mllos in leugtb, from Baro on the 
Niger to Kano, is now complete and open for 
traffic ; and there is an excellent service of trains 
on the Lagos Government Railway which Joins 
the Baio-Kano Hne at Minna. There is tele- 
graphic communication from Lagos to Jebte, 
Zungeru, and Lokoja, and the Tine hasl been 
continued along the Benue, as well as in other 
directions Steam communication with England 
vul Forcados. 

The grant- in aid from Imperial funds to N. 
Nigeria amounted to £s75,oco in x9xo-», and 
to ^347,000 in x9xx-xa, of which £too,ooo ysu 
for railway construct ion, 

X9xe~xi. X9» la 

Revenue (local) £>74.99o £545.»9» 

Expenditure 3^5.760 8x7,939 

Chief Secretary, C. L. Temple, C.M.O. 

£%eo to 1,000 

Residents, tst Class, W P Hewby, c M.O , 

H. S. Goldsmith, c M.a , Capl. F. H. 

Ruxton, W. F. Gowers £750 to 850 

Rt sidents, end Class : Major W. S. Sharpe, 

O.M.O., P. M. Dwyer, Mi^or H. D. Lary- 
more, g.m a.. Major J E. C. Blakeney, 

J. A. Ley Greaves, Capt. G. Anderson, 

F. B. Gall, E. C. Duff, E, J. Arnett, 

Major W. H. Browne, P.ao., G. W. 
Webster, J M. Fremantle J. C. P. 
Sciortino, C. F. Rowe, £. G. M. Dupigny 

£500 to 700 

Treasurer, J, H. Bratt 6oot07oo 

Chief Justice, SirE. A Speed £^^*000 to i,aoo 

AUamep-Qeneral, J. M. M. Dunlop...;(;6oo to 700 

Puisne Judge, E. V. Parodi 600 to 700 

Principal Medical Officer, J. P. Fagan x,ooo 

Commandant of N. Nigeria Regt. W.A. 
Frontier Force, Col. E. P. Strickland, 


a ^ 
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Marine Supt, C. Elliot^ B.v.B £$S‘» to 650 

Pirector o/BdueaUont H. VUcher ... 500 to 700 

HMulquarten, Ziugeru. 

VTASALAn PBOTEOTOEATE 

(British Central Africa). 

This country was proclaimed a Britii^ Pro* 
tadtorate on May 14, s8ox. The Protectorate 
comprises the eastern portion of British Central 
Africa, and the control of the administration 
was transferred from the Foreign Office to the 
Colonial Office on the ist of April, 1904. The 
remainder of the territory is administered by 
the British South Africa Company. 

llie population of the Protectorate is esti* 
mated at, roughly, x,ooo,ooo, including 7» Euro- 
peans and 463 Asiatics, and it has a totalarea of 
about 40,000 square miles. 

The principal exports are cotton, tobacco, 
chillies, and coffee. The cultivation and export 
of cotton and tobacco are considerable, and there 
are prospects of a steady development of these 
industries. Ivory, tea, ground nuts, and rubber 
are also exported The piincinal imports are 
soft goods, provisions, and hardware. On Lake 
Nyasa there are seven steamers. There are also 
twenty*twu steamers on the Zamliesi and Shlrti 
rivera At Chinde, situated in Portuguese terri- 
tory at the mouth of the Zambesi, is a piece of 
land leased from the Portuguese Government, 
where goods intended for the Protectorate may 
be transhipped free of duty. 

Chief towns *— -Blantyre (j^iopulation about sso 
Europeans and 7,000 natives) and Zornba, the 
headquarters of the Government. Communi- 
cation is maintained between Chiromo fat the 
function of the rivers Ruoand Shir^), and Chinde 
by the African Lakes Conmany’s steamers and 
the British Central Africa Cfo. 

Between Chinde and Europe, the means of 
communication are the Union Castle Mail S.S. 
Co., Messrs. Rennie-’s line vt 4 I^atal, tlie British 
India Steam Navigation Co., aud the German 
East Africa S.S. Co 

A railway, xxj miles in length, connecting 
Port Herald (the nearest fxjrt to the coast) with 
Blantyre, is open for traffic, aud will probably 
be extended to Lake Nyasa vid Zomba. The Pro- 
tectorate is connected by telegraph overland 
with the Cape, viA Fort Salisbury ; and, with the 
Portuguese wires, to Chinde and Quillmane. The 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company’s 
line has now been extended uoithwards as far 
as UJiJi on Lake Tanganyika 


X9xx-xa 
£ 97 , 35 ® 
xx8,o7o 


19x0-11. X9xx-xa 

Revenue £ 94,980 £ 97,356 

Expenditure 1x8,369 1x8,070 

Imports (excluding transit) 193.490 * 47 , 5 ^ 

Exports (excluding transit) 147,340 >^,577 

Oavenwr and Commander-in-Chuf^ His 
Excellency Col. Sir W. H. Manniug, 
E.CM.O., o.B. (with duty allowance 

£900) £a,oeo 

Deputy Governor, MaJ. F. B. Pearce, an. a. *900 

A.D.C., 

Commandant of tst Bn. King's African 

K(/lss, Lt-Col. H W Steimns 744 

Jw^ gf High Court, C. J. Oriffin ...*£600 to 8w 
H.B.M. Consul and Age%}lt, Chinde, S. 

Hewitt-Fletcher *600 

Firsi AssL Secretary, J. B. Keeble ...£490 to 900 

SVaosursr, W. Wbe< ier^.M.o. *500 to 700 

JPrineipal Med, OJfUsr, H. Hearsey ... 500 to 700 


St^. of Natxve Afairj^ J. C. Casson £^ to 600 
Dirutor of Public Works and Survey, 

T. L Binnie *£490 to 600 

PACIFIO X8LAV1NI. 

(1) The British Solomon Islands, protected since 
x8^ and consisting of Guadalcanar, Malaita, 
San Cristoval, New Georgia, and other islands 
situated in about S. and x6o° E., with a total 
area of about 8,500 square miles. The Santa 
Cruz Group and several other islands were incor- 
porated in the Protectorate in x8d and 1890 ; 
and in 1900 Cholseul Ysabel, with the islands in 
Bougainville Straits and Lord Howe’s group, were 
transferred by treaty from Germany. The reve- 
nue in X910-XX was £\ s , xyi , and the expenditure 
{£9,483; export8,x9Xi, ^88,8^: imports, >£103, 147. 
White pop , 500 ; native pop , 150,000. The seat 


{£9,483; export8,x9Xi, ^88,890; imports, >£103, 147. 
White pop , 500 ; native pop , 150,000. The seat 
of government is Tulagi. 

Resident Commissioner, Charles M. Woodfoid 

£ 9 So 

(s) The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Protectorate 
Tile Gilbert Group, situated between 4° N. and 
3*^ S. latitude and lya® and 177° W. longitude, 
consists of x6 islands, with several small islands 
or islets depending upon them ; and the Ellice 
Group, between 5° S and io>^° 8 latitude and 
176° £ and 179*58° W. longitude, consists of nine 
islands. Ocean Island (01 Poanopa), in lat 
0° 5a' S and long x69° 35' £., was proclaimed 
British in 1900. Total area, 180 s^iuare miles ; 
population, alxmt 33,000 and 150 Eurox>eaus. 
Revenue, 1907,^4,600 , expenditure, ;£4,so6 ; im- 
lK)i*ts (1908), 5£6 o,ooo; exports (copra and phos- 
phates from Ocean Island), ^500,000. 

The Union or Tokelau Group, Fakaafo, Nu- 
kuDono aud Atafu, were included in the Pro- 
tectorate in 1909, with a iiort of entry at Atafu. 
Resident Commissioner, C&pt J Quayle Dickson, 

I>S.O. ;£500 

(3) r/te Tonga or Friendly Islands — A pro- 
tectorate over the Tonga Islands was proclaimed 
19 May, 190a These islands are situated in the 
Southern Pacific to the £ S E. of Fiji, and 390 
miles therefrom, with an area of 385 square 
miles, aud a population on Jan. 1, 1905, of 
ss,xo3 natives of 1'ouga, 300 other natives, 151 
British subjects, 89 foreigners, and lao liatf- 
eastes. The limits of the group are between 15° 
aud 83° S and 173° aud 177° W Tongatabu is 
the seat of government, the king being Jioaji 
Tubou II. Soil generally is fertile ; the principal 
exports are copra, fungus, green fruit, kava, 
and candle-nuts. Revenue, 1910-11, ^£33,600 ; 
expenditure, ;£48,858 , impoi-ts, ;£x6o,543 ; ex- 

;£a45,946 Of tlie total shipping cleared 
in 1910-11, xoi,3i5 tons, 98.000 were British. 
Agent and Consul, W. Telfer Campbell ^£850 

(4) The Phoenix Islands (Wilkes, Gardner, 
Birnie, Hull, Euderbury, Phoenix, and SidneyX 
l>etweQD 8° 30' and 4° 30' S and 171° and 174° w. 

(5) Pitcairn Island, situate in lat. as° f 30" 8., 
long. 180° 8' 90'' W. Pop. (April, X907), 144, 
descendants of the mutineers of H M.S. Bounty. 
Arrowroot is manufactured and exported. 

Deputy Commissioner, H. A. Richards (H.M, 

Consul for the Society Islands). 

Chief Magistrate, Edmund McC^y. 

(6) Fannitw Island, in lat 3° 51' 83' N., long. 
xtt° ax' so" w. Pop. , ax Europeans in oonnection 
with FaciBc cable station, and about aoo Gilbert 
Islanders in copra industry. 

Deputy Commissioner, Charles Louis Hertslet 


'* EzoIusIto of mllowaiieM. 
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(9) The New Hebridee Group lies between the 
zjtJi mmI soth degrees of south IstiUide snd the 
sdsth «Dd iToth of east longitude. In uoS a 
Conventibn was i^ned under which the acunin> 
istration of the Group was assumed by Great 
Britain ud IVance. British and French Resi- 
dent Commissioners were appointed in i^. 
Nat. popL about ds,ooo« European 677. Principiu 
exports, maize, copra, and bananas, also coffee, 
timber, and sulphur. A British steamer runs 
regularly between Sydney and the group, and 
French steamers from Sydney and New Caledonia 
High CammUeunwr, Su F. H. May, K.C M O. 
BrUuh Resident Cotnmt*»io 7 ier, M King ^800 
French Resident Commissioner ^ M Martin 
(f) There are also a large numlwr of scattered 
groups and isolated islands. 

High Commutsioner, The (tovomor of Fiji £300 
Aiunstant to High Commissioner, A W. 

Mahaffy . 800 

Chief Judicial Cotnmxsswner, 'Jlie Chief 
Justice of F'lji, Sir C Majoi . . 300 

Sec. to HighCommn ,V II liait- Davis 450 

RHODESIA. 

Admimstiators, Southern (Salisltun), Sir W H 
Milton, K 0 M <3 , K c V 0 , Soith EoHtrrn (Ftut | 
Jameson). lyeicostei P Beaufoit (acting ) , 
yorth-Western (Livingstone), L A Wallace , 
(acting). I 

BiuTiMi .Hot Til Africa Company. I 

Board of Directors —Duke of Aben'orn, K o ' 
I (Presufent) , Rochfort .Maguire (Vice-Prrsi- 
dent) , P Lyttelton Gell . Rt Hon. Rir Starr 
[ Jameson, Bart,, c B. . Hon Sir Ia!wib M it hell j 
K.C V o . c M (3 ; U Birchenougli, c M u , The 1 
Marquess of Winchester , OtU* Beit 
Manager, H. Wilson Fox ; Secret an/, D E 
Brodie , Assistant Su/etarg, A. P Millai, 
Registrar, K C. Bolton 
H CM Office, a I>»rnlori Mali Buildings, F. c 
Emigration ami Informatmn Ofici , 138, .Strand, 
WC 

Emigration Offoe f 01 Scotland, 131, Bin han.ui 
Street, Glasgow 

Capetoum Agencij, W (MIm*, Rhotles IhnhUipjs, 
Cape Town 

Acting Coinmeicial Jiepiesentatice, Bulawayo, 

J A Stevens 

Director of Land Settlement, C D Wise, Salis- 
bury 

Resident Engineer m Rhixle/ua, A H. Acker- 
mann, Bulawayo 

Area and Popui ation 

Sq m. Pop 

.Southern Rhoilesia (.Salisbury) 190,000 700,000 
North Eastern (Fort Jameson) xzo,ooo 500,000 
North Western (UvingsDnie) .. 150,000 sSOfOof 1 
Tlio total area of Rhodesia is about 450.000 
sriuare miles, the total population being esti- 
mated at 1,750,000 in 1911. Tlie temtory is 
named after Cecil Rhodes, the founder of tlie 
British South Africa Company, and extends 
from the Limpopo River to Lake Tanganyika. 

Northern Rhodesia. 

This territory, first opened to British influence 
by Dr. Livingstone, is divided into North-Eastern 
and North-Weatem Rhodesia, which are still 
occupied by the native tribes living under their 
own chiefs. Extensive mineral depoeita, copper 
in iMurUcular, have been diarovereo. Indigenous 
India-nibbM* la found In large areaa. Timber, 
cattle, and all agricultural produce abotiud. 


Southern Rhodesia. 

JRailteas^— The main artwiee of oommunlca* 
tion are the Maahonaland and the Rhodesia 
Railways. The latter is a continuation of the 
line from Cape Town to Vrybuig, md Kimberley, 
and was opened to Bulawayo in November, 
1897, the distance from Cape Town being x,3fo 
miles A line to connect Salisbury with 
Bulawayo (300 miles) was completed in Oct., 
X90S. Frt>m Salisbury the Mashonaland Rail- 
way runs eastwards to Umtali and thence to the 
port of Beira (Portuguese), a distance of 39$ miles. 
The section from Bulawayo pkI the Waulne coal- 
fields to the Victoria Fails (a8t miles) was com- 
pleted 'll June, 1904. The line crosses the 
i^niiosi at tlie Falls, and has been opened to the 
j Rhodesian border in N.W Rhodesia, and has 
i iwen extended in Congo territory as far as 
I Elizabethvillo (Star of the Congo Mine). The 
! distance fioni ilic Victoria Falls to tlie border 
j is 507 miles A light railway (a ft. gauge) has 
I lieen completed between Salisbury and the Ayr- 
shire Mine (84 miles), with a bmneh to the Eldo- 
ladu Mine (i» miles) A line ctuinectsGwelo with 
Selukwe (alxuit 13 miles) , a lino from Bulawayo 
vui Owauda to M'est Nicholson (119 miles), opens 
up the gold and coal areas lying the south- 
east , and a iiianch to the Mato|)os, where the 
founder of Rhodesia is buried, was opened on 
Nov 1, 1903. A fuither hi-aneli llim fi-urn Lynd- 
hurst Halt (near Gwelo) U) Cmduma, In the 
Bleitkixater distilcM, a dislanee of 50 miles, was 
opened in June, 1909. I 

7 ’/»e Afncan 'Bran scout inentut Telegraph Line j 
(“Cape t4> Calio") has been constiueted as far I 
as { jiji in German East Africa, about 3,850 
iiilles from the Cope 

Jndiotinal Progrres - Southern Rhodesia is 
I lich in mineral deposits, and itaiKxnids in ti’aces 
I of tlie ancient gohl-H orkers Tliough the climate 
. is 8ul»-tropicRl, the average altitude makes it well 
' suited to European fruit-tiees, eei cals, and vege- 
; tables, in addition to tlie indigenous products of j 
tiie country— e.g. , tobat co, rubl>er, cotton, and ail 
j kinds of grain. The counti'y is lieing re-stocked, 
and inoculation upon a large scale is stamping ' 
I out various descriptions of veterinary disease. | 
I Tiie first regular crushing returns began in 
.September, and tlie gold protluoed to 

' Sept 30, 1910, iiuB an estimate value of 
I ;(^i6,348,43o Tlie output for the year ended 
I 31 Deceinlier, 1909, was valued at ;C*>8a3.7o8, an 
increase of £97,701 in value over the returns 
for 1908. The gold output for the nine months 
ended .Sept 30, 1910, is valued at ;(Jz, 893,800. 

! Silver, copper, coal, dlanionds, lead, chrome, 
iron, asbestos, and other minerals have also 
been pioduced in consideiahle ciuantities 

Constitution —.Southern Rhodesia Is adroinis* 
tei ed by the f’orapany under the Chaiter of 1889, as 
amended by the Orders in Council of 1894, x8^, and 
^3. Tiie Administrator is advised by an 
Executive Council of not loss than four mem- 
tiers, and there is a Legislative Council, consisting 
of the Administrator, the Resident Commissionei 
(ex ojficio), and z4 members, seven of whom aie 
elected by the registered voters of Mashonaland 
and Matabeleiand, and seven nominated by the 
Company with approval <jf Secretary of State. 

The laws In force in the Cape Colony up 
to June to, xSgx, have continued in force In 
Southern Rhodesia, so far as they are iwpUcable ; 
whilst from xSpx to 1899, when the Legislative 
Council was fm convened, laws were amended 
oreiuicted by the ordinances of the Directors, 
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the reffulnUooe the Administrator in Conncil, 
and the proolamatioiu of the Commie* 
eloner. Moidcfnal •elf-govemment has been 
eetaldUhed in Bulawayo and Saliebury. Ad* 
mUditratiye Bevenue, S90B*9, uxp>t 


gorenunent ia adminietered by aOorernor, 
rith the aid of an Executive Cotmeil of 3 mem* 


total white population of Southern 
Bhodeala at the census of 19C7 was 14, 007, but 
is now estimated to exceed 18,000. A census was 
taken during xpxi. At the end of 1909 the 
native population was estimated to be 697,000 
The political capital is Salisbury, 4,880 ft 
above sea*level, the chief town of Mashonaland 
(white population In 1007, 1,684). Bulawayo, 
4,469 ft above the sea-level, the chief town of 
Matabeleland, is the commercial centre, with a 
white population of 3,491 in 1907. 

8T. HELEHA, 

prol)ably the best known of all the solitary islands 
in the world, is situated in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 955 miles S. of the Equator, 760 S.E 
of Ascensf(»D, 1,140 from the nearest iK>int 
of the Ameiican Ckjntinent, and x,8oo from the 
coast of S. America, in 13^ 55' 8. lat and 4a' 
W. long. It is xo>^ miles lung, 6 % broad, and 
encloses an area of 47 S(juare miles, with a 
population (Census 1911) of 3,5*0. St. Helena 
is of volcanic origin, and consists of numerous 
rugged mountains, the highest rising to a^oo 
feet, Interspersed with picturesque ravines. The 
climate vies with that of Madeira in point of 
salubrity and evenness of temperature Although 
within the tropics, the south-east “trades'* 
keep the temperature mild and equable. The 
thermometer goes up to 84® in the town at the 
sea-level ; but in the country, x,8oo feet above the 
sea, the maximum is about 74*^, and the mean 
temperatui'c ranges from 57^ In September to 66‘^ 
in March, there being very little difference 
between night and day ; the lowest temperature 
in winter 1 b»°, and the total rainfall (1910)44*38 
inches. 8t. Helena was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese navigator, Juan de Nova Castella, on 
May ax, 150* (8t. Helena’s Day), and remained 
unknown to other European nations until 1588. It 
remained uninhabited until the Dutch colonised 
it ctVe. 1645. The English East India Company 
seized it in 1651 ; but it was retaken by the 
Dutch in 167* In 1673 it was again taken from 
the Dutch and was hold by the Company, who 
had obtained a charter for its possession from 
Charles n., until 1834 (with the exception of the 
period 1815 to x8ai, auring which the British 


with the aid of an Executive Cotmeil of 3 mem* 
ben, the Oovomor alone making all or^Hnancee. 
Capital, Jamestown. Popnlatioo (ipiiX >^4*6. 

Public revenue 

Expenditure 9 ,om 9,1*9 

Debt niT nu. nil. 


Public revenue .... • • £9^3^ £^^ 

Expenditure 9,045 i 

Debt niT nu. 1 

Total imports •9^303 37 « 57 o 4 ^ 

Total exports 7,89s 9, *34 ) 

Imports from F.K. . w,o59 33>78i 3 f 

Exports to U.K. . x,s3x 8,x6o I 

Governor^ His Excellency Capt H. E 8. 

Coideaux, c a, c m.g j 

A.D.C. (vacant) 1 

Culonial Trea^rer aiid Harbour Mastery 

Robert B, Bruce 

Chi^CUrky Clerk to Executive Councily and 


period 1815 to x8ai, during which the British 
Government held It as a residence for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who died there May 5, x8ax), when ; 
it was ceded by them to the Crown in 1900 
the Island was used as a place of internment 
for prisoners of war from South Africa. It 
was formerlv an important station on the ixmte 
I to India, but its prosperity received a fatal blow 
by the cutting of the Suez Canal, and it is now 
frequented only ^ a few sailing ships homeward 
bound from the East Indies. The tonnage dues 
on calling ships were abolished in x88s, and the 
port is now free to all ships except when bringing 
or taking cargo to and from the p^rt ; the number 
which called in 19x0 was 51. The phormium in- 
dustry and laoe-making, both under Government 
control, were established during 1907. It is of 
strategioal imimrtanoe as a coaling station, and 
hm recently Been fortified by the Imperial 
GovemmenC St, James’s Bay, on the nmth* 
wMt of the island, possesses a good anchorage. 
The garrison was withdrawn In (kstober, 1906. 


Emim'ation Agent, A. Handa .and fees 150 
Police Mc^trate, d*c., J Homagee, 1.8.0. .. 390 

Colmial Surgeon, W. J. J. Arnold, M.B *97 

Oovt Schoobnaeter, Leslie Tucker ax6 

1 Do. SehoolmiatreMt, Eleanor Short and fees 95 
Manager, Govt. Flax Mill. H J. Broadway 150 
Manageress, Govt. Lace Schools, Miss Gird- 

wood xao 

Distance, 4,477 miles ; transit, 17 days. 

BABAWAX. 

Raja, H H. Charles Johnson Brooke, o.c.11.6 , 
born J uue 3, 18*9 ; sue his uncle, the Baja Sir 
James Bnx^e, June xx, x868 ; m. x869,Margaret 
Alice Lily do Wlndt (U.H. the lUnee), of High- 
worth, Wilt*. 

/ietV, Charles Vyner Brooke (H H the Baja Muda), 
b. Sept. a6, 1874 ; m xoxx, Hon. Sylvia Brett 
Retndent, 1st Ditnsion, lion Ivone Blrk- 
patrick-Caldeoot ; Hon B. S. Douglas 

(acting) $6,oeo 

Resident, ‘^rd Division, Hon. J. Baring- 

Gould 5t4oo 

Treasurer, Hon K. H Dallas 6,000 

Commandant, Capt. Stuart Ounynghame a,88o 

Postmaster-General, C C Robison 4,44e 

Convmissioner of Public Works and Sur- 
veys, Ac , H. F. Carew-Gibson, A M.l.G.I. 6,000 
Princ. Medical Officer, W H Scott, M.D. ;L6 so 

Advisory Council in England. 

Bertram Brooke (H.H. the Tuan Muda). 

C. A Bampfylde (late Resident, ist Division). 
H. F Deshon (late Resident, ist Division). 

C. Willes Johnson (Legal AdvUerV 
Offices (temp.), a Millbauk House, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Sarawak is a state on the north-west coast of 
the island of Borneo, with a seabMu-d of 400 
miles, an area of about 50,000 square miles, 
a population of about 600,000, composed of 
various races. The territoir of the Baja of 
Sarawak extends from Cape Data in the south 
to the mouth of the Elver Lawas, where it 
touches the boundary of the Sultanate of Brunei. 
The southern boundi^ ts formed by three ranges, 
the Serang, Kelingkangand Batang Lupar moan- 
tains ; the eastern boundary is a luoken range 
of mountains with peaks ruing to z<i,ooo feet 
The principal riven are the Bejang (navigable 
for about x6o miles! the Baram (uavi^sble for 
about zoo miles), the Batang-Lupar and the 
limbang. Xuomng, tiie ci^>ital, standi on a 
small river (the Sarawak) which is navlgi^le 
firom its mouth to Knohtng (aq miles). The 
government oonsiets of a hereoHary lovereiffn. 
with a council of 7 (3 Europeans 1^ 4 Mau^ 
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magiftnktef). aad a general council of 5o» com 1909. 

poeM Of Bdropoan Mud Maliy ofllctMla Mnd native lteventi«...t.«.it...Ita.sxi,3i5 gij.iil 

ohtefis Mnd meeting evety t years. The civil Expeo(Utiire...4i. 5>9>>58 49 x >509 

•erviM Is tiomposed of EngliBh oiBcials to the Imports x.oty,^ 1,476,934 

nttinDSr of ^ appointed by the sovereign. The Exports 1,584,330 3,048,730 1,9031779 

gotemment of Sarawak was obtained in 1842 Savings Bank 

mna the Sultan of Borneo by the late Sii Dejmsits txx,7so 

James Brooke, who became well known as Kajn Bobt ass, 968 

BixxAe of Sarawak, and was uncle of the nresent Capital, Victoria. 

Wbeir^<^loiMhaTel^niii«ie1nj»,, Qattrrwr * Commandtr-,n 


PO’Sto 7<»*a3 
■05,586 ■16,974 


The Lawas River was 


lUia. wne^^ionsnave^nmaaelntw., Govei-nor cfr His 

*S5!kl!Srt Excellency Lt.*Col. Charles Kidianl 

River was ootaineu. The Bawas River was \fn/.iri«v ri'Ti,*»«r» r* w n Ha >0 .. 

purctawe^roro the British North Borneo Coo, 

pany in 1906. The country produces sago, gutta- j » fnMa \ R« o ««« tV» , a 

perch., jndi»-ntbber, beeswax, bird.-ne8te, gold, A ic'yming ‘ ... .t stjo. 

rtiver, diamonds, antinjony, quicksilver, tol^co. ^rmn, I'ro^cuto,, .tc.. It. Pesrauf * 
rice, rattans, coal, gambler, and pepper. A large {aeta') Rs6o( 

petroleum field hasten discovered inthemrarn rr™«m-‘a«dCoii«tw, L o’ ciiitty 


district) and promises to become a valuable 
asset. Gold exports, (1909) Sx.x39.440: (>9*o) W. H. Smith 

•95*.«9- Chief Med. Of ,3. W i 

_ - *909. X9fo. Z9tx Superintendent of /'1 

Ro^enue Sx ,346,961 tx 407, 359 w m ‘V ai. 

Expenditure . . . 1, 159, 736 1,863, 06a 

Imports 

Exports 


Rs 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 
Auditor, W. H. Smith . ... Rs.4,500 to Rs.5,a5o 
Chief Med. Of , J. 11 Atldison, M u c s. R8.4,5oo 
.Superintendent of Puhfic H'orifctf and 
.V»/r/ri//f, W, M Valid in ••• Rs 4,000 


S.3«5.759 

6.*53.»o7 


7,8x1,556 

8,098,148 


Iniieetor of Sehnnls arid l*nnc%jial of 

king'$ College, (J Mackay Rs.4,000 

Curator of Jintaute Statnm, R Dujiont Rs. 4,000 


Importefromt K. £14,772 £^9,774 jC3».946 I»Mf>ertor of Police «(* Suj)t. of Pneone, 

Exports to t. K. 1,487 43.*7* *4.344 R A. Toiinet . Rii.3,000 

Chikp T<iwn, Kuching Population (1911). Letters from I.<^)ndon vui Marseilles, 18 days ; 


CHIKP TOWN, Kuching Population (loii). 
^000. Distance from Ixmdon, 8,700 miles , 
transit, as Ui 30 daya Telegrams hent hit po.st 
from ftlngaiKire steamer leaves Singapore foi 
Kuching and Kuching for Hingajiore even 
Tuesday, arriving on 'nmrsdajrs. 

CETOHELIES. 


to Loiiduli, 18-19 days. 

SIERRA IsEOKS. 

The peninsula of Sierra Leone (Lion Mountain) 


was ceded to (lieat Britain in 1787 by the native 
CEzOHELLEo. < lilefs, t<* he uned as an asylum for the many 

The Seychelles Islands, which number alto- ilestitute uegioes then in England ; and great 
gether 89, were occupied bv the Kreu<h alioiit immliers of liberated Afiicans from North 
1748. captured by a British ship in 1994, and wen America and the West Indies, besides those 
finally assigned to Great Britain 111 1814. B> taken in slavers on the coast, have fiom time to 
letters patent of Sept , 1903, they were erected lime been settled there. In this respect Sierra 
into a sepai-ate colony. The principal islands Leone is really a colony, while it is also of cum- 
of the group are Mahc, Prasliu, Silhouette, inercial importance The extreme length of the 
CTurlense. and I^a Digue, and the total area of Colony is alioiit sio miles, with an estimated area 
the islands, with dependencies, is estimated at of 4,000 sq miles. The population In 1911 
X48M square miles, of which Mah^ occupies amounted to 75,571, of whom ^o were resident 
nearly 56 square miles. I'he population of all Europeans Of the rest, more than half were 
the islands (Census 1911) was 88,691 (Mah6 17,731, lilierated Africans and their descendanU, while 
Praslina,oi8, La Digue 1,364, other islands I, the remainder I^elonged to the neighbouring 
an increase since the Census of 1901 of 3,454. Vic- triliea The liberated Africans were brought 
toria, the capital, on the N E side of Mah^, has an from all parts of Africa, and as the Insult 
excellentharbour; it is an Admiralty coaling bta- no less than 60 different lai^iiages are said 
tion, and dep6t for patent fuel. Although only 4^*8 to lie spoken in Freetown. The exports are 
of the Equator, the islands are very healthy, the palm-oil, palm-kernels and kola nuts ; but 
death-rate in loix being 15*79 per 1,000. There ginger, ground nuts, india-rubber, gum>ccmal, 
are 84 Roman Catholic and Church of England hides, beeswax, and rice are also exported. The 
primary schools, and a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 principal imports are cotton goods, coal, apparel, 
was voted for 1911 ; there is a Government hardware, provisions and tobacco. A railway 
college (King’s College) and a school (Victoria (ssy)^ miles) has been constructed from Freetown 
School), maintained at an annual cost of nearly into the interior, with terminus at Pendembu 
Rs.S7,oim, for hither education. near the Liberian frontier, with an extension 

The principal exports are copra, vanilla, cocoa- under construction from Roruks to the River 
nuts, cocoa-nut oil, tortoise-shell, cacao, soi^>, and Rokelle and about s6 miles of branch line, 
guano. Aldabra, one of the dependencies of the A Protectorate was proclaimed on Augttit 31, 
Seychelles, and about 680 miles from Mah6, is t896,overterritory between 7** and xePN., and sx" 
famous for the gigantic land tortoises, whilst the and tjf W., being bounded on the K. and N.E. 
unique double coco-nut. Coco de Mer^ is found by French Guinea, and on the 8. and 8 B. by 
in Jfahd, and, in laiger quantities, in Praslin, Liberia. It has an armi of abont 30,600 
where there is a famous valley. MidiC is in square miles and a popnlatlon estimate at 
telegraphic communication with all Important x,3S7,569. For admihutratlve purposes it is 
pvta cl the world tad Mauritius and Zanzibar, divide into 7 districts under Dlitrict Cmnmls- 
Ihe GovenKn* R asaistied by an Executive Coon- sioners ; the prindnal peoples being the 1^^ 
eO of 3 nembarsfa mH>Jhao and x nominated), and Knrankca in tlie north, the Timi^ iti 
and by a Legislatm Ccnncil of 3 official and 3 centre, and the Mendls in the sooth. , 
unoffloial memben. cipal products are rubber, gum, palm-oil and 
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pAlm-ker&eli, benni-ieed* rice^ ground and kola 

* 9 ^ tgtx. 

Public revenue.. ..w £361, *36 £4M4,*t$ jC4S7)759 
Public expenditure 336,746 36i,aas 43*^44^ 

Total importe 97^,807 x, 169,470 

Total export! 981,466 x,a49,3^ 1^300, 138 

Imports from U>K. 706,404 9^,596 956,8%$ 

Bxportf to U.K. ... 956, M3 *80,954 3 * 3 » 57 * 

The Governor is aided by Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils, the latter consisting of 7 official 
and 4 unofficial members. 

Freetown, the capital and seat of government, 
is the greatest seaport and has the finest harbour 
in West Africa. 

Governor, His Excellency Hlr E. M Merc- 

wether, K.O.V 0 , c,m o *£*,500 

A.D.C. and Piimte Sec., Lieut. A 

Koss-Humc, Hco Klf 300 

Chief Jutitice, G. K. T. Purcell .... *x,9oo 
Colonial Secretory, •j-A C Hollis, c M G . *1,000 

Aitomey-Oen , +D. F. Wllbiabam *jC7oo to 900 
Treasurer, +E. 0 . Johnson, i h 0. *700 to 800 

Comptroller of Customs, +A. P. Viret *600 to 700 
Circuit Court Judge, W. B,. Townsend . *900 

Korde *^800 to x,ooo 

Solicitor-Gen., F. A Van der Meiilen £$00^)700 
Master Supreme Court, Registrar-Genetul, 
and Polyce Magistrate, K. .T. BeRtty^5oot0 7oo 
Director of S*\dUc Works, C. A. Cop- 
land ^ 800 

P.M.Q. and Savings Banks, U T. March 

*£y>o to 700 

Bishop of Sierra Leone, Eight Eev. 

J. Walmsley, d.d 


Stajf of Irn])enal Forces. 

Ma^or-General Commanding, fJ. A. Ferrler, 

O.B., D.S.0 

A.D.C. , Lt. W. McC. C. Cowan, R A. 

Qenl. Staff Officer, MaJ C. Coffin, R K. . 
D.A.A.O. MidD.A.Q.M.G., Capt. M H. C 

Bird, R.A 

Commg. JLA., Lt.-Col. J. W. Ormiston 
Commg. R.E., MaJ C. C. Kemp .... 

Commg. A.S.C., Maj. H. Davies 

Senior M.O., Lt.-Col. J. J Ocrraid, 

R.A.M.C 

Chief Ordn. Officer, Cant J. O Courticc . 

, District Paymaster, Lt.-Col. A G Inglls 

I Freetown, 3,078 miles from Liverpool , transit, 
' xo to 14 days. 

80 MALILAKD. 

(The Somaliland Protectorate.) 

In x88a a Protectorate was declared over part 
I of Somaliland, a country now subject (except 
j where roservea by Great Biltain and Italy) to 
1 Abyssinia, and forming the north-eastern horn of 
j the African continent. The British Protectorate 
contains about 68,000 so. miles. The population, 
midnly consisting of Somalis, a Mohammedan 
' tribe, is estimated at 300,000. The boundaries 
! are defined by treaty with Abyssinia and Italy , 
I the northern coast as far as 49° S. and the sih 
parallel of N. latitude are the limits on the 
DorUi and south. Only the coastal regions are 
at present under direct administrative control. 

!lme Protectorate was transferred in X898 from 
the administration of the India Office to that of 


the Foreign Office, and on April t, tpog, to that 
of the Colonial Office. 

tpxo-ii. xbxf-ti. 

Total Imports iGs45,79« £» 98 , 3 ^ 

Total exj^rts 931, xoo aa8,o33 

Commiesioner, H. A. Byatt, £806 

Treasurer, H. T. Powell ^ 35 ® ^ 8®® 

Commandant of Indian Contingent, Capt. 

H. C Dobb * 600 

Medical Officers, A. J. M. Paget, E. B. 

Drake-Brockman «... ^^400 to 500 

Principal Towns, Berbers, Bulhar, and Zeyla. 

8TBAIT8 SETTLEMBKTS. 

The whole of the Malay Peninsula, from the 
southern boundary of .Siam to the .Stiait of Sin- 
gapore, is within the British sphere, the admini- 
strative groups Ijeing the l^raits Settlements 
(Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan, Cocos 
islands and ('hristmas Island), the Federated 
Malay States (Peiak, Selangm, Negri Sembllan 
and Paliang), the Feudatory Malay States 
(Kelantan, 'iSengganu, Kedah and Perlis or 
Palit) and the Piotected S'ate of Johor. 

llic Settlements fonuing what is known as the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements consist of the 
island of Singapore (with its dependencies), 
Penang (including Province Wellesley and the 
Dlndings), Malacca, the Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
Christmas Island, and Labuan These Settle- 
ments have an entire area of ab«^ut z,6oo square 
miles, with a population (x9ix) of 7x4,069 
Tlie Government consists of a Governor,as8i8t€d 
by an Executive Council of 7 meml>er8, and a 
Legislative (Council of zo official and 7 unofficial 
members, appointed by the Clown. Two of the 
unofficial members are nominated by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Singapore and Penang re- 
spectively The Eesident Councillor of Penang 
has a seat in both Councils. Tlie law of the 
colony is the common and statute law of 
England as it was in i8a6, qualified by Indian 
Acts until 1867 and since then by local ordin- 
ances The Siq>reme Court consists of the Chief 
Justice and four puisne Judges, and constitutes 
also a court of appeal, from which there is yet 
another appeal in certain cases, viz., to the Privy 
Council The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
Includes that of a Colonial Court of Admiralty. 
'Phere are also in each Settlement and in Labuan 
district courts witli limited civil and criminal 
Juiisdiction, and the usual police magistrates’ 
and coroners’ courts. 

Tlie climate of the colony is almost uniform 
throughout the year, and foliage is perennial 
The rainfall in iq%% amounted in Singapore to 

S -79 inches, In Penang to 857 inches, and in 
alacca to 67 44 inches. 

I’he exports comprise— gutta-percha, gambler, 
pepper, india-rubber, horns, hides, canes, para 
rubber, shells, sago, tapioca, spices, dye-stuffs, 
copra, rattans, coffee, gums, tin, preserved pine- 
apples, <fcc. 

The chief imports are rice, cotton piece goods, 
opium, petroleum, and coal. 

xyxa X91X. 

Public revenue $9>336»3!8 $xx409,9ax 

Public expendituie ... 7,539,949 9,085,389 

Public Debt (Dec. x) £ 7,94343* jC 7 > 9434 Sa 

•Imports $^,470*853 $3g8,o|449x 

•Export! 3!4,*89,766 34X ,889,899 

Imports from IJ.E. ... 39,159, 360 4o,79x,966 

Exports to U.K 87,343,9*3 ^,909,369 

• Exchuive of coasting traffic 


* Exolnaive of allowanoea. t Members of Conndl. 
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Governor and Commander-in-Chie/^ His 
Excellency Sir Arthur Henderson 

Young, K.GLV.O jCSiOOO 

A.P.C.Ueut R. Crofton, R.A. 450 

Coming. Troope, MaJ.-Qen. T. K Stephen- 
son, C.R 

Colonial Secretary, R. J. Wilkinson i.Soo 

Hee, CouneiUor of Penana, Hon. W. Evsns $9,600 
Do. Malacca, L. B. P. Wolrerstan ...X800 to 1,000 
Chief Jturtice, Sir W, H. Hyndman Jones £*.ooo 
Attomey-Oeneral, T. de M. L. Braddeil ... 1,500 

Treaettrer, Hon. J. 0 . Anthonisz l7»8oo 

Colonial Engineer, Hon. F. J. Pigott 

£iyOifiio i,aoo 

Puiene Jttdgee, S L, Thornton £^,¥>0 

Do. W. W. Fisher i,soo 

Do, T. 8erooml>e Smith $8,400 

Do. L. P Ebden £x,aoo 

AnditoT’Oeneral, A. T. Bryant »7>8oo 

Solicitor-General, P. J. Sproule . . £Soo to x,ooo 
Aimetant Colonial Secretary and Clerk of 
Counctle, M. 8. H. McArthur . . £Boo to 1,000 
Inep.-Oen. of Police, W A. Cuseaden, 

1.8.0 £r^\voo 

Diet net Judgee (SiiMapore), O. A. Hall, 

$6,000; H. W. Firmstone, £Boo to 
jTxooo; {Penang), W. C MichelT .. 6,000 

Pnne. Cinl Med. Of , W. Gilmore Elhs, 

M.D $6,600 

Secretary for Chineee A fane, C J 

Saunders . .^^1,050 to x,aoo 

MaHer Attendant, Comm 0 . A. Radclltfe, 

It N 9®® 

Inspector of Prisons, H Chevallicr ^650 to 750 

SlNOAPtiRE is an island situated off the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, from which 
it is separated by a narrow strait afK)ut three- 
quarters of a mile in width : its length is alH>ut 
ay miles, and its breadth 14 miles , it comprises, 
snth the adjoining islets, an area of 117 B<iuare 
milea It w'as flrst occupied in 18x9, and 
i formally ceded to the British Govenmieiit by the 
Sultan of Johor in 1834. The seat of goveniment 
for all the settlements is the town of Singapore, 
situated on the south side of the island in lat 
x° x6' N. and long. 103^ 53' E , with 303, 3ax 
inhabitants in 19x1. The harrK>ur, in the extent 
of its shipping, is one of the greatest ports in the 
world, being a port of call for vessels trading 
between Europe or India and the Far East, the 
North of Australia, and the Netherlands Indies, 
and la strongly defended. The Tanjong Pagar 
docks and wharves were taken over by Goveni- 
ment in 1905 at a cost (fixed by arbitration) of 
$-9,000,000, xnd extensive woi^ for their im- j 
provement and for the Improvement of the . 
Harbour are now In progress. The trade returns 
. for X9XX (including inter - settlement trade) 
amounted to $5-5,473,357, the value ot exported 
I tin being $ 4 x, 385 < 589 - 

llie number of merchant vessels entered and 
cleared in 19x1, exclusive of native craft, was 
XX, 533, with a tonnage of x5,455,476. The total for 
the whole colony was 19,698, with a tonnage of 
84,086,904. The total native craft entered at all 
four ports, Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan, 
during the same year was so,oa6 (tonnage, 
•xa,3s-X The climate is fairly healthy for 
Europeans, except for the absence of any i 
maik^ change of temperature throughout the 1 
year. It is a free port ; no duties are levied 
upon anything except opium, spirits, wines, 
bMr and petroleum consumed in the colony. j 
Labuan is an island of the Malayan Archi- i 


pelago, situated about 6 miles off the north-west 
coast of Borneo, in 5® x6' N. lat and 15* K. 
long , and forms part of the Settlement at Singa- 
pore. Its area is about a8 square milea ; and 
its population is 6,546^ It was ceded to (ireat 
Britain by the Sultan of Brunei in 1846, being at 
that time uninhabited. The island has a fine 
harbour, and possesses extensive coal-mines. 
The exports consist of coal, cloth, rice, sago, 
earthenware, brassware, Ac. Victoria Harbour, 
in the south-east, is the principal inlet, ana 
affords good anchorage. There is a cable action 
of the Eastern Extension Telegraph O^ropany on 
the island. Imports (x9xx), $1,8^,885 1 exports, 

. Chevallier {acting). 

The Cocos-Keehng Islands are a group of 
alK)ut ao small islands about 700 miles south- 
west of Sumatra, and form part of the settle- 
ment of Singapore. The population Is 749, 
and the island exports about 800 tons of copra. 
There is a station of the Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Company on Direction Island. 

Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, about 
soo miles south-west of Java, and 700 miles east 
of the Cocos'Keeling Islands, has an ai'ea of about 

f 6 square miles and a population of 1,369. A 
district Officer is stationeu on the Island, which 
contains enormous phosphate deposits worked 
b> the Christmas Island Phosphate Company. 
The amount exporte<l in x9xx was 158,865 tons. 

Pknano is the noithemmost of the Settlements. 
It includes Penang or Prince of Wales’s Island 
(I>opulatlon, 19x1, 141.559), on the eastern side 
of which is Geoigetown, the port and capital, 
and the strip of mainiand opposite, known as 
Province Wellesky (iM)pulatiun s9xs, 188,978), and 
the Hindi ngs Penang Island, about 15 miles 
long and 9 broad, is situated off the west coast of 
the Malav Peninsula, in lat 5^ x8' N., long. 100° 
sx' E. , and was ceded to the Ooveniment of India 
in 1706 by the Raja of the neighlnmiing territory, 
KCoah. Area, xo8 square miles At the time it 
was founded, Penang was the only British settle- 
ment in further India ; now it is the cmpoiium 
for all the trade of thb northern and more pros- 
perous parts of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
its aggregate trade for xpxx (Including inter- 
settlement trade) amountea to $849,640,178 ; the 
export of tin from the port being iso,ij»,ooj in 
19x1. 

Province Wellesley is a strip of coast about 
45 miles in length with an area of a88 square miles, 
ceded by the Raja of Kddah in 1798, with some 
land S. of the Krian liver acquired more recently. 
The provin(‘e Is in a high state of cultivation as 
commred with the neighbouring territory, con- 
taining rice, sugar, spices, tapioca and rubber 
plantations. 

The Dindings Territory (area 183 square 
miles, population in 19x1, 7.466) is at present little 
developed ; but it contains what is considered 
the best natural port on the western side of the 
peninsula. The headquarters arc st Lunmt, where 
a District Officer is stationed, and steamers call 
regularly at Pangkor. 'The territory comprises 
a group of Islands (of which Pangkor is the 
largest) ; and a strip of the mainland on the 
west coast of the ^ninsula, cut out of the 
State of T’erak, and measuring about ss miles 
long by about xo miles in width. 

MALACCA, the largest of the Settlements, situ- 
ated on the west^ coast of the peninsula, 
between Singi^re and Penang, snd about xxo 
miles to the N. w. of Singapore, comprises an area 
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of about Tsa iQaata mllea. It is one of the oldest 
European setuemeiiU in the Bast» having been 
taken poasession of by the Portuguese in 1511, 
and by them till 1640, when the Dutch drove 

them out In xtos it was captured by the British, 
and retained tni xSsS, when it was restored to 
the Dutch; it finally l)ecame a British posses- 
sion, in pursuance of the treaty with Holland, 
\Urch 17, 1804, being exchaiiged for the Britisn 
settlements in Sumatra. The population in 
ipxs Ivas xa4,o8x. 

Aggrmt^ trade, xpxz |x5,ssz.945 


xyix 

iicludini; tapioca, $8,673,0x7, and para rubber, 
,371,644, exerted in xpxx.) 
re, distant 8,700 mile) 


$4, 371,644, exported in 19x1.) 

Hingaj^re, distant 8,700 miles ; transit, as daya 
Penang, ao days ; and Malacca, 33 days. 

THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
These States are situated on the mainland of 
the Malay Peninsula, and are closely connected 
with the Straits Settlements ; they consist of the 
States of P6rak, SfilAn^r, Negri Serabilan, and 
Pahang, which have by treaty (1895) renewed 
their engagements with the British Government, 
and are ^ministered under the advice of a 
Chief Secretary to Government, who controls the 
Residents subtoot to the instructions of the 
High Commissioner, who is also Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. I’he total area of the Fede- 
ration is 37,306 sejuaro miles, with a popula- 
tion In X9XX of X, 036, 999 
The first three States are on the west coast, and 
extend from the hirder of Province Wellesley to 
that of the independent State of Johor. Pahang 
is on the east coast. All are governed by thcli 
native rulers under the aiM>ve-n)entloned control 
Tliere are 680 miles of railway all constructed 
from revenue, including the Johor State Railway 
(x3o^ miles), whioh was opened for traffic on 
July x, 1909, thus estahlishing through com- 
munication between Penang and Singapore. 
There are a,a33 miles of road, and x,543 miles of 
bridle-paths, while the principal nvers are 


brldle-itaths, while the principal rivers are 
navigable for small boats. The chief export and 
source of revenue is tin, of which alnuit one 


half of the world’s supply Is produced. Rubber 
oouonuU, rtoe, and coffee are extensively culti- 
vated. Hie climate is very uniform, and may 
be described as hot and moist. Tliere is no 
well-marked dry season, and the rainfall in the 
low country is about 95 Inches. 'J’ho av(*rage 
maximum shade temperature is 90°, and the 
minimum 70*^. 

The States maintain a highly efficient regiment 
of SUdi troops (the Malay States Guides), and are 
policed by a mixed force of Indians and Malays, 
officered by Europeans. 

Public revenue $>6,533,0x9 $351056,544 

Public expenditure . . 33,598,6x0 35,003,749 

Public debt nil. niL 


officered by Europeans. 

Public revenue $>6,553,0x9 $351056,544 

Public expenditure . . 03,598,6x0 35,003,749 

Public debt nil. niL 

Total imports $53.355, xsx $66,530,039 

Total exports xo3,85x,99o xx6, 380,907 

Imports from tJ.K 4,0x71x70 6, 308, 871 

Sxj^rts to U.R 34,0x6,7^ 34, 608, XXX 

CommUsionery Tin? Governor of the Straits 
Mttlements (Singapore). 

Chief Swretary to Government^ ^ 

Brockman, O.X.Q. (Kuala Lumpur) £et5ioo 

BritMBMiimU:- 

Peerakf W. J. P. Hume (acting) 1,900 

Selangor, R. G. Watson, 0.11.0 x, 6 oo 

Negr% SemMan A. H. Lemon (actutg) ... s,ooo 

Pahang, S. J. Brewster x,aoo 

Ch4^ Judicial ComnUetionfer (vacantX T. 
Sercombe Smith (ctoting) x,Soo 


Judicial Commieeionere, L. M. Woodward : 

R. Innes ; L. P. EbdeD...eacb>f ^090 to 1,400 
Secretary to High Coiumieeioner^ fl. A. 

Harriott (acting) ;g9oo to x,ooo 

Under Secretary to \Qovernment, J. P. 

Owenfaettnp) ;|^x, 390 to 1,400 

Legal Advieer, F. Belfleld x,4oo 

Commdt., Malay Statee QuideCy Lt.-Col. 

E. R. B. Murray i,xoo 

Director o f Public Worke, 3. Trump 1,400 

General Manager RaUwaySy P. A. 

Anthony *^1,350 to 1,400 

Treasurer y H. C. B Vane •*,050 to z,3oo 

Commr. of Police, W. W. Douglas *1,050 to x,aoo 
Sec.y Chinese Affairs, C. .T. >Saunders*x,o5o to x,soo 

Director of Education, 3. B Elcmu *x,3oo 

Surveyor-General, Ck)!. HL M. Jackson, R.*. x,boo 

Auditor-Gen., F. W. Tablet *£800 to 1,000 

Director, Postsand Tel.,C. H. Al)in* 78 oo to x,ooo 
Conservator of Forests, A. M. Bum- 

Murdoch *;^x,o5o tox,aoo 

Sen. Warden of Mines, W. K, Kenny 

*£800 to x,ooo 

Commr. Trade and Customs, W. P. Hume 

*£^tOSO to x ,300 

Protector of Labour, 3. R. 0 . Aldworth 

to Xi>oo 

Supt. Indian Immigrants, L. H. Clayton 

*;^8oo to X ,000 

Depu ty Surveyor-Ge nei'al, A E. You ag*78o to 900 
Principal Medical Officer, C. L. Sansom 


*£^ 0^0 to X ,300 

Director Institute Med. Research, H/Fraser 

*^800 to X,000 

Director of Agriculture <fe QovL My^ogist 

L. Lewton-Brain *^860 to 8oe 

Geologist, 3. B. Scrivener *660 to 800 

Directin' of Museums, H. C. Robinson *540 to 660 

Supt. Printing Dept., 3. Brown *450 to 600 

Kuala Lumpur (Pop. 46,7x8) is distant 8, $00 
miles from London ; transit, sx days (oid Penang). 

THE FEUDATORY MALAY STATES. 


Director of Agriculture <fe OovL Mya 
L. Lewton-Brain ' 


State and CapltaL 

Sq. Miles 

Population. 

Kelantan (Kota Baru). 

5,000 

386,500 

Trengganu (Trengganu) 

5,000 

X 54 ,ooo 

Kedah (Alor Star) 

4,000 

346,000 

Perils (PaUt) 

> 300 

1 

33,000 


In X900 a tieaty was effected between the 
United Kingdom and Siam whereby the latter 
obtained the abrogation of certain extra- 
territorial lights in return for the oesslon of 
Buxerain rights over the four Malay States of 
Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, and Perils. These 
States had been administered under the advice 
of British officers in the service of .Siam, and 
little change was mad^ when the tnmner of 
suzerainty was carried out Kelantan and 
Trengganu are on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and Kedah and PerUs on the west 
coast. 

Kblantak lies between 4° 48^ - 6° ao' N. and 
xos° 33' - xo3° 45' £. on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, with a total len^ of about 
xao miles and a breadth of 50 miles. Ihe northern 
portion is flat and fertile, producing rice, ooconnt 
and betel-nut, and afforouig pasturage for larm 


and betel-nut, and afforouig pasturage for large 
quantities of live stock. Agrloultnre, fishing, 
and the production and wea^g of silk are the 


* Excluirivo of allowances. 
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pruiclpftl iodustrios, but gold luid ttn are mined 
and gold it dredged in the Kebmtan Kirer. The 
Boathoni and larm portion it mountainont and 
tMUTOD. The oa^Nal, Kota Bham, at the mouth 
of the Kelantan BlTer (which it navigable for 
about te miletX htt a popuiation of to,ooo. 
Other towns are : Tumpat (4^000) and Tmbar 
(t,ooo). A BritMh adviser assitts the Raja. 
mitith Adecter, J. S. Matcm. 

Trbhqgahu, between 4** je' *- 4S' X. and 

lot® is' - 103® 30' B.. lies south of Kelantan on 
vhe east coast of the Malay Peninsula, with 
approximately similar dimensions and area to 
that State. The government has received a 
much needed reform since the State was trans- 
ferred to BriUsh suserainty, and the former 
industries of agriculture (mainly rice), silk 
weaving, shipbuilding, and tin mining are 
reviving under the Improved conditions. Ihe 
capital, Trengganii, on the river of that name, 
contains 13,991 inhabitants 
Britiih Agent, W D. Boott 

Kedah, between s® s' - 4»' N., 1 * ancient 

Muhammadan State on the west coast of the 
Peninsula, with a group of islands in the Straits 
of Malacca, with many fertile stretches in the 
interior, a flat swampy coast, anif a range oi 
mountains on the eastern border. The popula- 
tion in 1911 a'as a4S,9M, and the approximate 
area i,foo sq. miles. Rice is the principal crop, 
while coco- and betel-nnt and rubber are 
cultivated, apiculture and tin mining being 
the principal industries. The capital, Alor 
Star, 8 miles inland on the Kedah River, is an 
important port and trading centre, with a 
population of 8,000. Other towns are : Kuala 


Muda (a.yoo) and Kulim (14,000!. Ibe Sultan 
is assisted by a council and a Irtish adviser. 
Brituh AdvUer, W. G. Maxwell. 

PKRLIS is a small State, in the basin of the 
Palit River, on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and was formerly a district of the 
neighbouring Sultanate of Kedah. The total 
population Is 38,740; the capital l)eing Perils 
or Palit, IS miles from the mouth of the river of 
that name. A British adviser assists the Raja 
British Adviser Meadows Frost. 


The independent Malay State of .Tohor occupies 
the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
between the States of Malacca, Ne^ .Sembilan 
and Pahang, to the Strait of Singapore, the 
sovereignty of the Sultan extending over all the 
islands texoept Singapore) south of a® 40'S, lati- 
tude. The total area is estimated at 9,000 s^j. 
miles, with a population of 180,41a in 1911, of 
whom about one half are Malays and one third 
Chinese. The foreign relations of the State have 
been under British direction since 1885. 
country is leas hilly than other parts of the 
peninsula and is mainly a forest-clad plain with 
occasional cleariup, and is watered by the 
Muar, Johor and Rndan rivers. The capital, 
Johor Bham, has about as,soo inhabitants, and 
is sftuated <m ^e south coast of the mainland 
opposite the island of Singapore. The climate is 
h^thy and fairly equable. The inn^vince of 
Mnar f^pttal, Bandar Maharani) was placed 
under the rule of the Sultan of Johor In 

Sultan itf Johor. H.H. Ibrahim, K.C.lc.a., bom 
dg^snoMeded ms father (Tumenggong Abu- 

Briiiak Ad/eimr, D. O. Campbell, o.iC.a. 


I BWAnLAXl). , 

I (TAs SsoaseUand ProteetofoU.) 

I Swatiland (called by the natives Kwangwane) 
lies between the Brakensbeiw and Lenombo 
Mountains in British South Amoa The Trant^ 
vaal Province forms a boundary on the south, 
west and north, the eastern boundary being 
Zttluland (Province of Xatal)and Portuguese Em 
Africa (Delagoa BayX The total area is 8,3^ 
sQiuure miles, and the population (19x1) ^999^ of 
whom 1,083 ere whites, the remalnoer oeing 
Ama-Swaxi Bantus (or Swasis), 

Swaxiland is divisible Into three lonfldtudinal 
r^oDs ; the mountainous re^ons of west, 
with an approximate altitude exceeding 4,000 
feet : the Middle Veld, about a, 000 feet lower ; 
and the Low Veld, bounded on the east by the 
Lebombo Mountains, with an average altitude 
not exceeding x,ooo feet Except in the Low 
Veld tlm country is well watered and healthy. 

[ llie Swaziland Protectorate was placed under 
the control of the High CommiMioner for South 
Africa by an Order in Council of Dec. x, xooA By 
the Act oonstitnting the Cuion of South Afrltsa 
no alienation of the land by natives is permitted. 
The cotintry is ruled by the native chiefs. Tlie 
paramount chief (Sobhnza) was bom In X898. 
and his ipmdmother (Xabotsibenl, widow of 
tlie (^ief Mbandlni) acts as Regent The soil is 
^nerally fertile, but pastoral pursuits are pre- 
ferred to agriculture, large heids of ahe^ip and 
cattle l)eiDg reared. Ibe crops Inoluds grain, 
bananas, sugar, colTee, tea and mealies, while 
cotton is Indigenous In certain districts, and is 
planted elsewhere with sut^oess. The country 
possesses considerable mineral wealth, including 
gold, tin, coal and copper. Mbabane, the head- 
i (luai^rs of the administration, is situated on 
! the hills at an altitude of 4,300 feet, and Bremers- 
j dorp, the old capital, is on the Middle Veld. 

I There are no r)tner European villages. The 
adminiitratiou has a native school at Zomboiii, 
the kraal of the Regent, and lias schools for 
Euroiiean children at Mt>al)ane, Bremersdorp, 
KetTeira'B, Hluti, Parady s and Mankaiaua. 
There is bi-weekly communication by a>aoh 
l>etweeu Mbabane and Zreyten, on the Sprlngs- 
Ermelo railway exteuBinD,a distance of 89 miles. 
Elsewhere communlcjition is by mnners. There 
are telegraph otflces at Mbabane, Plgg’s Peak, 
Bromersdon) and Ezulweni. 


Revenue . ... ;G 44,«9 £S 7*397 

Expendituie 54>ai7 80,858 8s,x9x 

Debt ... “ -- xoo,ooo 

.Since 1904 the sum of ^175,705 has been spent 
on the expropriation of monopolies, etc. The 
excess of expenditure is accounted for by the 
cost of settlement of the concessions question. 
Capital, Mbabane. 

Besident CommUnoner, R T. Coryndon, C.M.O 
Government Secretary, D. Honey. 

TBIJflDAB and TOBAOO. 

TniNiDAD is the most southerly of the West 
India Islands. It is close to the north coast of 
the continent of B. America, the nearest point of 
Venezuela being 7 miles distant It lies between 
xfo®3 '— xo®5o'N. latnnd89®i«'-8x®58'W. Iona, 
and IS about 89 miles in lengm by 94 in breadui, 
with an area of •,790 square miles ( i 8 « , « oe acres 
cultivated), and a population at me cenMtf of 
9x1 of (indumng Tobago). The islahd 

was discovered t^Ooluml^ in x4^ was eoloalsed 
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in 1588 by the Sp&oiards, and capitulated to the I 
British under Abercromby in 1797. The cldef | 
town and port of entry, Fort of Bpain (pop. I 
60,000), is one of the finest towns in the west 
Indies, with electric lighting, tram, and tele- 
phone services. Other towns of importance are 
mm Fernando (pop 8,697), about 30 miles south 
of the capital ; Princestown (pop. 4,438), and i 
Alima (pop. 4,000). A remarkable phenomenon I 
is the pitch lake near the village of La Brea, I 
tio acres in extent, containing an apparently * 
inexhaustible supply ; in 191s, 169, 107 tons 
(;l^xe3,so3) were exported. The soil is 4‘ich and 
pi*oouctlve, the most important products l)elng 
sugar, cocoa, molasses, rum, and coco-nuts, and 
various kinds of timber and fruits. The chief 
exports (z9xx) were sugar, rum, molasses, bitters, 
and cocoa (49,790,8V lb ). Coal is found in 
Blanzanilla, and is Indicated in other parts of 
the island. The petroleum industry has made 
considerable advance, boring operations lieing 
carried out on xo different fields , 67 prospecting 
licences, and exploration licences coveting an 
area of 6x,9n acres, have been issued. There 
are 89 miles of railway open, and waterworks 
and sewage operations have been established. 
The island is crossed by the telegraph wire of the 
West India and Panama Company, by Covet n- 
ment telegraph and private telephone wires. 
There is also wireless telegraphic communication 
between Trinidad attd Toftago and between 
Trinidad and Demerara. steamers call at 
Trinidad every mouth. Tlie Government is 
vested in a Governor, an Executive Council, and 
I a’Legiilative Council, all of wltoni are nominated 
( by the Crown. 


Revenue 

Expenditure . 
Public debt . 


X909-XO. 

£853.565 

XOYO-XX. 

A948.383 

X9XX-XS 

£950,743 

863,154 

9*7.033 

959.551 

X, 060, 093 

X, 051, 09a 

*.047.793 

1909. 

19x0 

X91X 

£3,s88.8s6 

£3.343.011 

£5,0x8.848 

3,3x8,091 

3.467.588 

4,769.486 


Tobago was atiuexed in 1889 the Oovern- 
meut of Trinidad, and on Jan x, 1809, h' 
stituted a ward of that island It is between 
XX® o' N. lat and 60° 43' W. long., about 75 miles 
south-east of Qrenaaa, x8 miles north-east of 
Trinidad, and xao miles S 8 W. of Barbados ; is 
a6 miles long, and from 6 to 7K broad, aud lias 
an area of xx4 square miles, with a population 
(Census x9xx) of so, 76a. It is one of the most 


meut of Trinidad, and 011 Jan x, 
stituted a ward of that island 


(Census xoxx) of so, 76a. It is one of the most 
healthy of U»e West Indies ; the tempemture 
varies from 8x° to 88^. 

Tliere are two towns in the island, vix , Scar- 
borough (pop. 709) and Plymouth. 

(?ot>emor, His Excellency Sir George 

Ruthven Le Hunte, o.c.M.0 ils.ooo 

I Private Seeretar^/ A A.t>. C. (vacant) 

CvUyMdl Seeretarv, S. W. Knaggs, c.M 0.... x,aoo 

Auietant Do., W. M. Gordon 

Attomey-Oeneral, H. C. Gollan, K.o .. .. 1,300 
Comnuit Loe, For. Jntp.-Q. of Cotmtabu- 

lary^ Lt.-Col. G. D. Swain x.ooo 

Attdttor-Oeti.^ R. Gervase Bushe, 0 M.a. ... 800 

Justice, Sir A. W. van Lucie-Smitli. . . 1,500 
Director qf Public Works and Inspector qf 

Minet, Arch. G. Bell, x.l.c.K s,aoo 

SoticUoT'Oeneral^ Robt. R. A. Warner, K.Q. 607 

Pint Puime Ju^e, R. A. Swan x,ooo 

Second Puime Juage^ Alex. D . Russell, ll.i>. x,ooo 

Cotteetor qfOutioms, H. B. Walcott ^800-900 

Suihintemant, Crown Lande, H. F. Gan- 
teaume 600 


Reeeiver-Oeneralt Benia Slyne * : - jC8oo 

Protector of Immigrants, (Commander 

W. H. Coombs, R.K 800 

Registrar-Oen., T. I. Potter 550 

Poetmaster-Oen., A. E. C. Ross 550 

Harbour Master, Capt. J. B. Saunders 550 

Surgeon-Qeneral, H. L Clare, M.D x,xoo 

Schools Inspector, Lt -Col. J. H-Collens, V. D. 700 

Capital, Port of Spain (pop. 6e,ooo); transit, 
X4 days. 

TRISTAN BA OTTKHA 

Is the chief of a group of islands of volcanic 
origin lying in lat 37® 6' is and long, xa® s' W , 
discovered in xso6 by a Portuguese admiral 
(Trisfio da Cunha), after whom they are named 
The population numl>erB alx)ut xoo, and the 
inhabitants are said to be very long-lived. The 
principal settlement (Edinburgh) is in the north- 
west of the island In spite of periods of dis- 
tress the inhabitants refuse to leave the island 
for the Cape of Go^)d Hope, to which they are 
attracted by offers of land 

Inaccessible Island is a lofty mass of rock 
with sides a miles in length ; the island is the 
resort of pehguins and sea-fowl 

The KiaHTiNQALR Islands are three in 
number, of which tlie largest is x mile long and 
^ m. wide, and rises in two peaks, 960 and 
x,xo5 ft al)ove the sea-level respectively The 
srnallei islands, .Stoltenhoff and Middle Isle, are 
little more than huge rocks. Numbers of seals 
and sea-elephants visit these islands. 

Gouuh Island (or Diego Alvarex) in 40® so' S 
and 9® 44' W. , lies al)out *50 miles 8 8 E of Tristan 
da Cunha The island is about 8 miles long and 
4 miles broad, with a total area of 40 square 
miles, aud has l>een a British possession since 
x8x6 llie island is the resort of i>enguiu8 aud 
has valuable guano deposits. There is no per- 
manent population 

TTTRK8 ANB CAICOS ISLAKBB. 

These West India islands geographically form 
a soil of annexe of the Bahama group, from 
which Govemineiit they were sepaiated in 1848 
In 1873 they were annexed to Jamaica, from the 
north-west of which they are distant alioiit 4*0 
miles. They have an area of about X70 square 
miles. The population in x9xx was 5,6x5, of 
I which the principal island, Grand Turk, cont-aius 
x,68x Salt is the principal industry of the 
islands, and Bisal hemp and sponges are ex- 
ported. 

A Commissioner administers the government of 
the Dependency, assisted by a Legislative Board, 
lids B<^rd has control of local finance, and passes 
local ordinances, subject to the assent of the 
Governor of Jamaica, who is also the medium of 
communication between the Commissioner and 
the (X)lonial Office. The l.,egislature of Jamaica 
has the power to pass laws applying to tlie Turks 
and Caicos Islands, and the jurisdiction of the 
Bupi'eme Court of Jamaica extends to the Islands 
in matters divorce and matrimonial causes, 
and is also a Court of Appeal. 

1909. 19x0. t9ii 

Revemie £7,748 £8,646 £8,3x8 

Expenditure 6,6<^ 6,8^ 7,69s 

Total imporU a&a6« 07,9x5 a4,7aa 

Total encK>rU <8,936 aa.six mi.tom 


Total ejq^rU . 


H,48t 93 , m 


Commissioner and Acting Judas, Fredk. 

H. Watkins, 1.8.0 £700 

Grand Turk, via U.S., 13 days. 
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trOAXBiu 

{The Uganda Protedorata) 

A BritUh Protectomte over the territory of 
Ugmnda was proclaimed in the “ London Gazette** 

1 of June 19, X894, and included only the country 
I lubject to King Mwanga, known as Buganda, 

I bounded by the territories known as Busoga, 

! Bunyoro, Ankole and Tora This Protectorate 
has since been extended, and now includes 
Ankole and Toro, which form the Western Pro- 
. Pifuse, Bunyoro and the territories east of the 
j Nile to the south boundary of the Sudan forming 
I the Northern Promnce, the districts of Buso^, 
Bukedi, Teso, Lango and Karamojo, forming tlie 
Eastern Province, and the territory between ; 
Lake Budolf and the south boundary of the 
.Sudan and the eastern boundaiy of the Northern 
, Province, which is known as the Rudolf Promnoe. 

\ The Bufi^da Province lies on the north-west 
, shore or Lake Victoria, about 800 miles by 
, railway and steamer from Mombasa, the coast 
j port. It is situated on and to the north of the 
I Equator. Bunyoro lies further to the north 
I between the Victoria Nile and Lake Albert. 

I The Eastern Province extends from the Victoria 
I Nile to Mount Elgon and the N W. boundaries 
of the East Afiica Protectorate. Toro lies to 
the W. of Buganda, and Ankole to the 8 W I 
I The total population of the Protectorate, taken 
' from the Census rettims of 1911, was a, ^3, us. 
and its area 117,681 square miles (excluding 
the portion of Lake V'ictoria which lies witiiln 
i the Protectorate). 

The capital town of Buganda is Kamnala, hut 
the centie of the Protectorate Administration 
Is the neighlHJuring settlement of Enteblte 
The port on Lake Victoria for Kamiiala is Pott 
Bell, which is being connected wltii Kanifiala, 

I 7 miles away, by a railway. The principal 
I exports are ivory, skins, chillies, cotton, rubber, 
j and sim sim The export of c<itton has inci eased 
from 43 tons, valued at >905'^) to 

S>*S7 t^ns, valued at j^a^.Sso, in i9xi-ia 
Coffee is also exported Principal impoits are 
cotton cloths, prints, groceries, <&c. Uganda is 
connected by telegraph witii Mombasa (E Afiica j 
Protectorate), and there are six Government j 
' steamers on Lake Victoria, including two of 600 
and two of about x,ooo tons displacement. There 
I are also steamers on Lakes Albert and Kir>ga. 

I A railway 6x miles in length has lieen con- 
structed between Jin ja, in Busoga, and Nania- 
sagali, a point on the Nile below the rapids, 

' 54 miles of which were opened for traffic on 
j April 1, 191a. 

I In July, x8p7, Mwanga left Uganda and headed 
an insurrecthmary movement in Buddu, which 
was suppressed. He then fled to the neighboui- 
Ing German territo^, and his infant son, Daudi 
I Ohwa, was declared King of Uganda, with a native 
' council of regency. King Mwanga died In May, 
X903. In Sept. , 1897, a mutiny broke out among the 
I Soudanese troops in the Protectorate, which was 
I only suppressed after several months’ fighting, in 
circumstances of great difficulty and danger, in 
which several British officers lost their lives 
, (Parly. Paper, Africa, No. xo, X898). The military 
I forces have since been completely reorganised. 

The Uganda RaUway.~-A. survey of the route to 
j be followed by a railway to connect Uganda with 
I the coast at Mombasa was made in In x8<k 
ooDstniction was commenced, and the last rails 
were laid at the terminus on Victoria Nyamia 
(584 miles) on December ao, 1901, on which date 


the flrat locomotive completed the Journey from 
the sea to the lake. The administration of the 
railway is controlled by the Government of tlie 
East Africa Protectorate. A three-wire tele- 
graph line has been erected along the railway, 
and there is also telegraphic oommuni<mtlon 
from the terminus on the lake to Nimule, on 
the Nile. Messages are accepted for Ntmule, and 
sent thence to stations further inland by post. A 
volunteer corps has been organised. 

1909-10 t9M-xx. <9ix-» 

Revenue 0ocal)...i;t65.i45 £t9t,og^ 

Expenditure 140,840 as*i347 

IniporU 403f4o» SSS>3Si <«4.S37 

Exports as5,s7x 34o»aa6 39a,S9x 

Governor atul Commander-in-Chuf, Hit 
Excellency F. J Jackson, C.B ,C.M.O. ...;Ca,aoo j 

A,D C. Lt. J. Fraser a^o 

Chxef Secretary, H. R. Wallis, C.M.O. £iva to %eo 
Provincial Cotnmre., F. A. KnoxWes, 

F. Spire, C. W. G. Eden, T. Grant £iy» to 700 

Chief Justice, W. M. Carter £9^ 

Crotrn Advocate (vacant) Soo 

Principal Medical Officer, A. D. P. Hodges, 

C M.o 900 

A$H. Chief Secretary, E, B. Jarvis ...£900 to loo 

Treasurer, O. D. Smith, C.M.O aS8<b to 750 

Supt of Manns, Comm. U Hutchinson, 

H N R. ^ 

l)xr of Public Worla, C V. A. Espeut jLdoo to 750 

Director of Surrey e, R. C. Allen ^Soo to 700 

Commandant of sth Bn. King's A frier n 

RijUs, Lt -Col. I. E. S. Ward .. 700 

Capital, Kampala ; Administrative Head- 
quarters, Entebbe 

WEIHAIWEI. 

The tenitoiw of Weihaiwel was leased to 
Gieat Britain by Chirm by a convention made 
on July I, t8^, and lies in latitude 37 jo 
N,, longitude xsa 10 S It Is situated in the 
Chinese province of Shantung, and comprises 
the island of Liu Kung, all the islands In the 
Bay of Weibaiwei, and a belt of land xo English 
miles wide along the entire c<mst-Une, with a 
total area of alK>ut 085 square miles, and a 
population in xoix of 147,177, in which are in- 
cluded 3,000 resuient on the island of Liu Kung. 
In addition to the leased territory there is a 
sphere of influence which comprises that portion 
of the province of Shantung lying east of the 
meridian xsx 40— an area of 1,300 square miles. 
The winter is cold, but dry and bracing. The 
summer heat is not excessive, and the rainfall is, 
as a rule, small. 

The Government is administered by a Com- 
missioner, who discharges his functions under the 
Weihaiwei Order in Council of July a4, s9oi, by 
which he is empowered to make ordinances, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, for the administration of the terri- 
tory, and provision is made for a High Court, in 
which all Jurisdiction, civil and criminal, Is 
vested, suMect toan appeal to tJie Supreme Court 
of Hong Kong, and for District Magistrates’ 
Courts. The village communities are adminis- 
tered through their headmen. Weihaiwei Is a 
port of call for steamers running to and from 
the North of China, and there is regular steam 
communication with the port of Shanghai 
Commissioner, Sir J.H. Stewart Lockhar^K. 0.11.0. 
Sec. to Government and MagistreUe^K. Walter. 
District Officer and Magistrate, R. F. Johnston. 

Pina/neiaJ Assistant, H. B. Ching. 

Medical Officers, H. Hickin, M.B. ; W. M. Maut. 
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WmWAU) ISIAVBB. 

The Windwent or Boathern, |m>up d tlieWeet 
Indien lels&de InchidM Berbedoe, Bt Lucie, Bt. 
Vincent, the Oreoedinei, Orenede, and Tobago. 
Of thaae, Barbadoali a eexiarate colony with its 
owtigoTenior,and lobaM Is attached to Tiintdad. 
Xlie«k>venMnent of the windward Islands Is made 
up of the three colonies of Grenada (the seat of 
fovenunent), Bt Vincent and Bt Lucia, with 
their depeuaenoies, the Grenadines beiim divided 
between Grenada and Bt Vincent total 
area is 506 square miles, with a population 
(Census 19x1; of X57.ae4. There is one 
governor for the three islands : but there is no 
General Legislative Council as in the Leeward 
Islands, and no common tariff or treasury. There 
is a Court of Appeal, consisting of the Judges 
of the three colonies and of Barbados, a common 
Audit eud a common Lunatic Asylum ; but, 
with this exception, each island retains its own 
institutions, aud in the governor's absence is 
^^erued by an Administrator subordinate to 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief, His 
Excellency Sir James Hayes Sadler, 

K.O.X.O.,O.B £e,SPo 

Private Secretary A A.D.C., 


Transit, about 14 days. 

GRENADA 

(AND THE Grenadines). 

Grenada is situated between the |)Arallel8 of 
IS® sB' N. lat. and dx® ao'-6x® 35' W. long , 

and is about ax miles in length and xa miles in 
breadth ; it is about 06 miles north of Trinidad, 
dB mUes 8.8. W. of Bt Vincent, and too miles 
8.W. of Barbados. Area, about ^.xao acres, 
population (including some of the Grenadines). 
05 , 7 So (iossX The country is mountainous and 
venr picturesque, and the climate is healthy. 
The G^tand Btum, a lake on the summit of a 
mountain ridge about x,74o feet above the level 
of the sea, and Lake Antoine, are the most re- 
markable natural curiosities ; near the former a 
sanatorium, under Government auspices, has 
been established. Grenada was discovered by 
^lumbus in 1498, and named Conception. It 
was originally colonised by the French, and 
was dc^itely ceded to Great Biitain by the 
Treaty of Versailles in X783. 

The soil is ve^ fertile, and cocoa, spices, 
ml^r, cotton, coffee, and fruit" are grown The 
fOFMts are rich in timbera, particulaily bullet 
wood, locust, mahogany, white cedar, and 
galba, and vanilla and several varieties of 
gum -yielding trees are indigenous. Turtles 
are caught and exported, and whales are met 
with, especially among the Grenadines. The 
imports chiefly comprise dry goods, bread-stuffs, 
haraware, dto. Tie LMdslative Council consists 
of X4 members, seven ox whom are offlciala 
Bt. George’s, on the south-west coast, is the 
chi^ town, and possesses a good harbour. 

tgos-co. X9ie xt t^tx la 

Tublio revenue £7tteH >C8x,4x| £^646 

Expenditure 73tS8« 75,^ 8x,oxs 

PuoUodebt 113,670 xs3,67o >03,670 

xgoa > 9 u- 

Total imports 068,037 079,368 

Total ei^ortt. sB4>B46 091,760 064,640 

CWon<oliSi^lWwardRawleDrayton,aM.a. j^tso 
S^MM invr, H. Ferguson 600 


Chief Jwttice, Robert Btewart Johnstone ... £B9o 

Attorney-General, K. J. Paterson 6^0 

Begietrar and Magietrate, Southern Pietriet, 

John Stuart Martin 430 

Mqgietratee (vacant), £, Piet., £3^; 

T. M. Comissiong, W. £^;^ 7 w. 

Smith, N, Piet, A Commr. ofvarriacov, 350 
Poetmaeter, T. B. C. Muagrave 300 

Tie Grenadines are a chain of small islands 
lying between Grenada and Bt Vincent (within 
which Governments they are included), com- 
prising an area of 8,460 acrea The largest island 
is Carriacon, attached to the Government of 
Grenada, pop. (x9xx), 6,886. 

ST. LUCIA, 

the largest and most picturesque of the Windward 
gitmp, situated in xt' 50' N. lat. and 60“ 58' W. 
long., at a distance or about 00 miles W.N. VT. of 
Barbados, ox miles N. of St Vincent, and ox milea 
8 E. of Martinique, is 04 miles in length, with 
an extreme breadth of xa miles It comprises 
an area of 033 smiare miles, with a popumiou 
(x9xx) of 48,637 It possibly possesses the most 
Interesting hutory of all the smaller islands. 
Fights raged hotly around it, and it constantly 
changed hands as between the English and the 
French. It is mountainous, its highest point 
being 3,145 feet above the sea, and for the most 
part it is covered with forest and tropical vegeta- 
tion. The principal exports (19x0) are sugar 
(4,460 tons), mm (xs,4xogal8.), cocoa (s,c^6oo lb.) 
—which is now being extensively cnitTvated— 
fuel, and sticks. The chief places are Castries, 
the capital (pop. t9xx, 6,a66), and Boufri^re 
(pop. s,soo). 

Port Castries, one of the finest In the W.I., 
is a coaling depdt. In 1911, 943 steamers (tonnage 
1,991, 4x1) entered Port Castries. 


X909-X0 X9X0-XX. soix-ra. 
£^,7to £65,066 £7^,979 
, 64,446 67,a88 69,309 


Public revenue .. . 

Expenditure 

Public debt 149,089 146,930 144,730 

Total imports a66,aa8 S77,aOT 3>8,S9x 

Total exports .. . 0501874 >30,955 073,1x1 

Adminietrator d Col Sec., Edward John 

Cameron, o.H.a. (and allowance £300) ..£x,ooo 

Chuf Jvetice (vacant) 700 

Attorney-General, A. de Freitas 500 

Treasurer, E, D. Laborde, I s.0 500 

Colonial Engineer, M. A. Murphy 500 

Jtegiitrar, J £. M. Salmon 500 

Magistrates, T. A. Drysdale, £400 ; A F. 

Palmer 350 

Chief of Police, Maj. G L. J. Golding 400 

ST VINCENT, 

an Island about 95 miles west of Barbados, situate 
in 13^ xo' N. lat. and 60° S7' W. long., is x8 miles 
in length and xx in breadth, ooraprising an area, 
with its dependencies, of 150 sq. miles, and a j 
population (March 31, 19x8), of 43,1x7. In X846 
a large number of Portugese labourers, amount- 
ing to 0,400, entered the island, and proved a 
valuable arauisition. St. Vincent is more 
thoroughly English than the two other islands 
of the group, tnough it has been the scene of 
warfare. In 1783 it was secured to Great Britain. 

The chief products are arrowroot, (^ton, 
suc^, molasses, rum, cassava, cocoa, coffee, 
and spioes. The St. Vincent arrowro^ has a 
speoiaaly good name in London, and its Sea- 
island cotton is of particularly fine quality. Its 
chief imports are linen, cotton and woollen 
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nuuml^ures, Canadian flour, fish, lumber, Ac. 
Steps ha?e been taken to settle tne labouring 
classes on lands Q>ecially acquired for the 
purpose. 

Capital, Kingstown. Population (xgxi), 4,30a 
xpop-xa r9xa>zx. xoxx-xs. 

Public revenue jb34i^ 

Expenditure 3 x> 39 o 3 e >343 33>735 

2909. 29x0. 2921 

Total Imports 87,8x0 97,737 xxo.pad 

Total exports 82,698 xox,x8o xs8,6s5 

Adminiatrator and OolonuU See , Hoii. C. 
Gideon Murray (and £xoa table allow- 
ance) ^800 

Chi^ Juatice and Vice-Chan.^ and Poliee 
Magistrate of tat District, R. B. Roden 600 
Attorti«t/-( 3 'enemi, R. E. Noble (acting) . ... 400 

ZANZIBAR. 

(The Zanzibar Protectorate.) 

The Zanzibar dominions became independent 
in tM under the rule of Seyyid Majid, a son of 
Seyyid Said, Sultan of Muscat and Zanzibar 
They formerly extended along the mainland as 
far south as Tungbi Bay and north as War- 
sheikh : but since the cession of the coast-line 
from Ruvuma to Wanga, including the island of 
Mafia, to Germany in x8m, and of the Benadir 
coast to Italy in x9oa, they are now confined 
to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, a ten-mile 
coast-line from Wanga to Kipini, the islands of 
Lautnu, Manda, Patta, and Siwa.togethcr with the 
port of Kismayu, with a radius of 10 miles. As 
far as the mouth of the Juba, the Zauziliar 
dominions on the mainland are under the 
administration of H M. Government through 
the Governor and Commauder-in-Chiuf in the 
Eaat Africa Protectorate (g.v.). Zanzibar has 
been a British Protectorate since November, 
ffipa 

T8y a decree of Sultan Hamoud (1897) the legal 
status of slavery ceased to be recognised in the 


which the above figures are taken, which do not, 
therelore, give an adequate idea of tire importance 

the voit of Zanzibar as the centre of trade in 
S. Afnba. There is direct communication with 
the United Kingdom by the Union Castle and 
Ellerman-Harrison Lines, and also a monthly 
cargo service by the British India Steam Navi^- 
tion Company. There are through steamers to 
and from Europe of the Messageries Maritimes, 
the Deutsche Ost Africa Llnie, and the Sooieta 
Nazionale de Servizi Marittlmi ; and a three- 
weekly service to and from Bombay by the latter 
company. 

The trade of the Port of Zanzibar In S9xz was 
shared by the principal countries as under 


Ct>uiitry, 

Imports from 

Exports ta 

British India .. 

£ 

490.488 

£ 

• 7*.048 

<80407 

**5,994 

German £. Africa ... 

U.K. 

Fran V. 

*33.^ 

222,609 

009,3*9 

South Africa . 

85.943 

Netherlands ... | 

82,729 

... 

U.8 A 

50,9*3 

84.*93 

Germany 

44.7*3 

***.754 

E. Africa Protectomtej 

94, *94 


status of slavery ceased to be recognised in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The City of 21anzibar, on the island of the 
same name, is the largest in East Africa, and 
possesses a magnificent harlx>nr, which presents 
great facilities for shipping and trade generally 
The population of Zanzibar and Pemba (Census 
of x9xx) was x98,9xs, the area of the former 640 
square miles, and of the latter 380 sciuare miles. 

The principal imports are piece-goods, Ivory, 
oopia, groceries, rice, and coal ; the exports are 
ivory, cloves, copra, hides, gum-copal, and many 
minor articles. 

The large quantities of goods which pass 
through Zanzibar in mail and other steamers, 
and those which are transhipped to and from the 
coasting vessels in the harbour without being 
landed, are not included in the statistics from 


llio number of ocean-going steamers which 
entered the port in xux was— German xye, British 
XS7, French 36, and other nationalities 4, the total 
tonnage lieing yxo.sxA This does not include 
the coasting and anow traffic, which Is a very 
large one, extending to Bombay, Arabia, the 
Comoro Islands, and Madagascar tsyo coasting 
vessels (s4,a34 tons), and 4,848 dhows (76,394 
tons), entered the port in 191 x. 

2909. 2920 1922. 

Imports £994.3^^ £993>03x £1,179,999 

Exports X, 001,364 2,033,467 X, 293, 239 

Imports from U K. S44»x54 210,2x3 txtfiog 

Exports to U.K. ^>900 64,47a 1x5,994 

Sultan, H.H. Khalifa bin Harub, aueeeeded his 
brother-in-law, Dea 9, 2922. 

Agent CormU-Oeneral, B A. W. Clarke 
Judgea of H.B.M. Court, l.ludsey 8mltlv 
^1,300; J. W. Murlson, ;C9oo; T. 8. 

Tomlinson 700 

ff.fiM Can«4i, J. H. Sinclair 6eo 

VtcC’Canaula, R. M. Kohan, S. B. Kay ^ 

£300 to 500 

Firat Miniater, Capt. F. R Barton, aH.O. 
Financial Member of Council, J. Corbett Davis. . 
Leqal Member of Council and Attorney'QmufraX, | 
P, Shearman -^roer. ! 

Zanzibar is distant 6,850 miles ; transit, ao oays. ^ 
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3!6uldarta. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces and Capitals. 


Hurgaa (Burgas) 

Kiustendil (Kiustendil) 

Ple^Tia (Plevna) 

Philippopolis (l^ilippopoliH) 

Ruatchuk ^Rustchuk) 

Sbumla (Shumla) 

Sofia (Sofia) 

Stara-Zagora (Stara-Zagora). 

Tmovo (Trnovo) 

Varna (Varna) 

Vidin(Vidin) 

Vratza (Vratza) 


tq. Miles). 

) *903- 

1910 

4.576 

335.958 

351,500 

1.825 

213,661 

231,522 

2.957 

338,979 

365,868 

3.907 

418,547 

378,932 

447.309 

2,948 

406,309 

2,316 

266,324 

433.361 

282,601 

481,598 

3.734 ' 

4.095 1 

420 372 

442.969 

2,989 

422,769 

448,197 

3.485 

305.134 

329.612 

1.701 ' 

216,077 

I 237,571 

2,660 

285,461 

312,460 

37.202 

4 . 035,575 

4.337.516 


Bulgarian, a language of the Slavonir group, i8 the national language. 

BaoM and Belig Iona, 1905. XnoreaM of the ! 

Nation ALiTiKs. Rklioions. j r 

Bulgarians 3,azo,sos Orthodox i Births | Marri 

Turks 5H>6 s 8 Greeks 3)345.$f9 — 

Rumanians 88,109 Muhammadans 603,867 | 

Greeks 69,8*0 Israelites ... 37,656 *905 *75»«n 43.> 

Gipsies 67,396 Catholics ... *9,684 iJ>,o84 38,] 

Jews 38,448 Armenian *907 x8»,*o3 40, 1 

Germans and Gregorians s*,6s* *90® *7o»57* 37»< 

Austrians ... 5.039 Protestants 5,644 W *74.**7 38d 

Russians 3, *99 Unknown ... 583 ! -I 


XnoreM* of the People. 

Year 

Births 

Marriagos j 

Beat hs. 

X905 

X75,*xx 

43.M* 

87,304 

1906 

180,084 

38.786 1 

90,870 

X907 

x8*,*o3 ^ 

40,851 

9»,*93 

X908 

170,57* 1 

37,05* 

101,807 

X909 

* 74,**7 

38,9*7 

**3.307 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

JBovn dar iei.-.-Bulgaria is an independent kin^om in the north-east of the Balkan 
Peninsula, bounded on the north by Rumania (the Danube being the main line of demar- 
cation) ^ on the south by Turkey, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the west by Servia. 

— The Balkan range divides Bulgaria almost equally into northern and southern 
districts, the latter being the former Turkish province of &istem Rumclia. The course of 
the Balkans is parallel with that of the Danube, about 60 miles to the north, their highest 
point being Yumrukchal (7,840 feet). The Rhodope mountains extend along the souUiem 
TOundary of Eastern Rumelia, with a south-easterly trend into the Turkish vilayet of 
Adrianople. The highest peak of the Rhodope range is Musalld (9,640 feet). The western 
portion of Eastern Rumelia (and to a smaller extent of Bulgaria proper) is occupied by 
extensive plateaus which connect the Balkan and Rhodope ran^s. 

Jtiver *. — All the rivers of Northern Bulgaria rise in the Balkans and flow northwards 
into the Danube, the fall being often precipitous. Of these rivers the Iskr rises in the 
western highlands and flows through Bamako v to Sofia, and thence through the Balkans 
at the Iskretz Gorge on its way to the Danube. Other rivers are the Lorn, Ogust, Vid, 
Osein, and Yantra. Their basins form the more fertile districts of the kingdom. In j 
Eastern Rumelia the Maritza rises in the slopes of MusalRi, and flows eastward to a 
oonfluenoe with the Arda from the west and the Tounja from the north on its way to the 
Aegean. In tiie north-east the Kamchia rises in the southern slopes of the Balkans, and 
flows into the Black Sea. 
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, GOVERNMENT. 

Bulgaria is a constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the male lino of a prince, “ freely 
elected by the j^pulation and confirmed by the Sublime Porte with the asaeut of the 
Powers.” The Constitution was voted bv the Assembly of Notables on April 29, 1879 
(with revisions of May 27, 1893, and Slay 27, 1911). The Bulgarian kingdom was 
orispnally founded in the seventh centuiy by an incursion of Bulgars across the Danube, 
and their settlement in a district of the Roman (Byzantine) Empire. At the close of the 
fourteenth century the kingdom fell under the sway of the Turks, from whose dominion 
Bulfnria was separated by the Treaties of San Stefano and Berlin (1878) after an armed 
revolt against Turkish misrule, many heroic engagements marking the course of the 
struggle. The Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) created the Principality of Bulgaria as a 
tributary State of the Turkish Empire. In 1886 war broke out between Bulgaria and her 
western neighbour, the outcome of tlie Ser\'o-Bulgarian War being the political union of 
Eastern Rumcha and Bulgaria under the Convention of Top-Khand (April 5, 1886). On 
October 5, 1908, the Principality of United Bulgana was declared an independent kingdom, 
and the present ruler (who was elected in succession to the first prince on July 7, 1887) 
declared himself Tsar (King) of the Bulgarians The Independence was recognised by 
I all the Powers, April 20-29, 1909^ l^he tribute to Turkey being capitalised and the annual 
payments cancelled. In 1912 Bulgaria (in conjunction with Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece) declared w*ar against the Ottoman Empire. The forces at the dis^iosal of the 
Bulganan Sovereign proved themsehes not only courageous tut highly efficient and well 
organized, and before the end of Octolier they threatened the defences of the Ottoman 
capital. The outcome of the war woubl appear to lie a considerable extension of the 
southward limits of Bulgaria. 

Ttar (KiBg^ of the Bulfariani. 

His Majesty Ferdinand I. (Eerdiuaud Maximilian CharJes I.eopold Mane, Duke of 
Saxony). 6ora at Vienna, Februarj' 26, 1861 (N S.) ; son of Prince Augustus of Saxe> 
Coburg-Gotha and Princess Mario (.’lomentine or Orleans ; married (t) April 8-20, 1893, to 
Wncess Mane Ixmise of Bourbon-Parma {horn Januaiy' 17, 1870, died January 19-31, 1899), 
(2) Princess Eleanore of Reuss— younger line {born August 22, i860, N.S.). His Majesty 
has issue (by first marriage) : — 

I. H.R. 1 I. Boris, Prince of Tinwvo, horn Jan 18, 1894 (O .S \ 

n. H.R H. Cyril, Pnnee of Preslav, born Sov 5, 1895(0 S ). 

3 U K.H. Pilucess Eudoxia, horn Jau 5. 1898 (0 8). 

4. H.R.H. Piincess Nadejda, bom Jan. i8, 1899 (O 8 X 


THE EXECCTIVE. 

The Executive Power is vested In the Sovereign 
and is exeicised by a Council of Ministus 
appointed by the King. 

Oounoil of Ministers (191s). 

Pretident of the Council and Minuter of Foreign 
Affairt, Ivan E. Gueshoff. 

Interior and Public Health, Alex. Ludskauoff 

Finances, T, Teodoroff. 

Public Instruction, Iv. Peyeff Placklioff. 

Justice, P. Abrash^. 

War, MaJ.-Gen. N. Nikyphoroft, 

Commerce, Chr. Teodoroff. 

Agriculture, D. Clirlstov. 

Public Works, D. Tablansky 

Cotninunications, A. Franghia 

Secretary of the Council, K. Apostoloff 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

TTie National Assembly (S^o&ro/yc) consisU of 
S13 1 epresentatives (1 for so, 000 inhabitants), 
elected by direct manhood suffrage for a maxi- 
mum duration of four yeai-s. Certain matters 
are reserved for the Orand SobranF, which is 
similarly elected (when occasion demands) with 
twice the nomber of representatives. Members 
must be 30 years old and able to read and 
write. The Sobranjii of Sept. S9SS-Z9S5 consists 


of 190 Nationalists, 5 Agiarians, 14 Liberals, and 
4 Democrats 

President of the Snlrra)i,f(^, Dr 8 Daiiev. 

Vice- P residents, A Hourov, Pclev. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There are departmental courts and courts of 
appeal (Sofia, Rustchuk, and Philippopolis). 
The supreme court of appeal is the Court of 
Cassation at Sofia The Gieoks. Muhammadans 
aud Jews have special spiritual courts for 
family law an<l the law of inheritaiico 
I 

I DEFENCE. 

I Service in the Akmy is univei'sal and compul- 
sory ou all males between the ages of so and 46. 

I I’he period of tiaining is s years (3 years for other 
! than infantry) with Active Army and x8 or 16 
! years in Active Reserve, with 3 weeks* annual 
, training ; then Territorial Army, ist Ban, to age 
; 44 with I week, and snd Ban, to with 3 days' 
annual training. The Peace Effective is 
officers, 54,037 others. ITar Effective, field 
Army, 075,000 ; Territorial Army, 55,000. Annual 
expendituie, >^1,600,000. The Kavt consists of { 
1 cruiser and 6 small armed vessels (with oertaln 
miscellaneous craft) on the Black 8ea. The ; 
ships are manned by about t,soo officers and men. | 
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EDUCATION. 

Primary BdueatUm (age 8-ta) is free and nom- 
inally compulsory with fees in higher grades, the 
State bearuig two«thirds and local taxation one- 
third (d cost. The proportion of attendanoes is 



and middle schools there are special and technical 
schools, mdty of which are foreign, lliere is a 
Univemty at Sofia. 


FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 
the five years are stated as follows in 

Iwa (leva as’aa = £x sterling) 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

x9oy. . .. 

>45*554*369 

*>9.70*, 75> 

X908 

x 4 B, 7 So ,488 

>*3.337**36 

*909 

x66,8s7,a5o 

1 >49*567*086 

19x0 

X 78 *o 83 ,x 95 

>65*75**774 

X9XX 

>95*350*150 

169,508,566 


DEBT. 

The debt of Bulgai ia on Jan. i, 191a, oousisted 
of the following obligations 

Debt. Leva. 

6*j<» loan 189a 86,767,500 

5^ loan 190a xoi,6o5,ooo 

5^1oanx9o4 ... 97»ix7iS«> 

loan X907 .... . x43,^,ooo 

loan >909 8x,m,ooo 

4H^ loan X909 99 * 450,000 

6 X 0 , 800,000 

Floating Debt ... 07,750,000 

Total Debt .... 637,950,000 

(637*950,000 leva = £05,895,400.) 


PKODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Ajyricwftwre.— Over yo per cent, of the popu- 
lation live by agriculture, and moi*e than one- 
third of the laud is under cultivation, one-third 
bNSing woods and foiests and the remainder 
barren mountain. The principal oi*op is wheat, 
but wine, tobacco, silk, cotton and rice are also 
largely cultivated, while attar of i-oses is pro- 
duced in large quantities from the i-ose fields of 
the sheltered valleys. The Live Stock included 
8,000,000 sheep, 1,400,000 goats. 8,x8o,ooo cattle, 
500,000 pigs, j^,ooo horses and xajuooo asses in 
xpxo, the buffalo being the principal di aught 
animal for ploughing, etc. 

Jftfierofs.— 'Coal and stone are worked with 
Increasing outputs but many beds remain un- 
exploited. Gold, silver, iron, lead, manganese 
and copper are found. There ai'e many mineial 
springs, mainly sulphurous ; the hotsprings of 
Astern Rumelia and the ooldsprings of Bul- 
garia being much frequented on account of their 
therapeutic qualities. 

Jf anHfaeturss.-— Bulgarian homespuns and em- 
broidery are unrivalled in their exceflenoe but 
suffer from the con^tition of cheap and 
inferior imports from Europe. Distilling, brew- 
ing and sugu* refining are important tadnstries, 
and com mills and sawmills are provided with 
power by the tononts descending to the Danube, 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports for five years 1907^ 
xpxx are stated in leva as follows 



X909 184,650,000 I 185,990,000 

1908 x3X,388,ooo I 1X8,347,000 

S909 x 6 o, 49 o,ooi» [ ixx, 440,000 

19x0 r77*36o,ooo 1 8 9 ,1 00 , 000 

*9** x$9, 344,808 1 184,633,945 


The exchange of trade was with the following 
countries in xpxo (value in leva) 


Country. 

Imports from 

Exports to. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Turkey 

TTtiI^A 8^ 4 1 1 fwr) r\Vl ) 

48,8x5,666 

39.636,757 

15,986, 158 

*o, 567.*>4 

**,9”.S69 

*9**09*939 

w w4UC ww0 

uniMii 

Belgium ... 

France .. 

Rumania 

Russia 

Italy 

>*694*5*6 

5.047.3*7 

84,987,088 

6.7*3.735 

6,974,737 

9*1x8*389 

53,769*59* 

xx,xx9,o66 

1,846,841 

336.190 

3,948,488 


The principal imports in x9xx wore textiles, 
metals and machinery, hides and skins, and 
building materials; the exports being wheat, 
maize, live-stock, raw silk, and attar of roses. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Jtaihoays.-^ln xoxa there were a, 000 kilomHres 
of railway open, all belonging to the State, with 
s6o kilometres under construction, the capital 
being in direct communication with the general 
European system. 

PosU and Telegraphs.— In xpxo there were 8,005 
post offices handling 6s ,000,000 letters, packets, 
and newspapers There were also 350 telegraph 
offices with 6,oxa kilometres of line, the number 
of dispatches being close on 8,000,000. Tele- 
phones are in general use. 

Shipping.— In 19x0, 6,8ao ships of 1,988,498 tons 
entered and cleared at the Black Sea ports. 
The chief porta are Varna and Bourgas. 


Capital, Sofia 

TOWNS. 

Population 19x0, xos,8xa. 

Fhilippopolis 

•47,96* 

Shumla 

...jtt,a85 

Varna 

•4>,4>9 

Stara-Zagora . 

:::3:3 

Rustohuk . . . 

•36,855 

Pozardjik 

Sliven 

.85,148 

Dobritch 

....X7,X47 

Plevna 

.*3,0x9 

Vidin 

....16,450 

There are x6 

1 

1 

• 

i 

i 


exceeding xo,ooo. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric Syaiem nf Weights and Measures 
has been adopted. 

The Unit 0/ Currency is the lev (plural leva) of 
xoo stotinki (the lev=s 1 franc, the itotinka^ 
X centime) ; s5*as leva = £x sterling. 
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(Tanaba. 

(Tha Domittiom «f Ouukla.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces and Capitals. 

a 

Area (English 
j Sq. MUesX 

Population. 

Census, X90X. 

Census, xpxi. 

Alberta (Edmonton) 

British Columbia (Victoria) 

.. 1 255,285 

•• ' 355.855 

73,022 

178,657 

374. 

392,480 

Manitoba (Wiuni^) 

New Brunswick (Fr^encton) 

73.731 
. , 27.985 

255»2II 
33* » 120 

455.6*4 

351,889 

Nova Scotia (Halifax) 

. ' 21,428 

459»574 

492.338 

Ontario (Toronto) 

260, 862 

2,182,^7 

2,523.274 

Prince Edward Island (Charlottetown) 

.. , 2,184 

103,259 

93.728 

Quebec (Quebec) 

1 351.874 

1,648,898 

2,002,712 

^katchewan (Regina) 

251,700 

1 9*»279 

492.432 

Yukon (Dawson) 

North-West Temtones (0</air«) . . . 

207,076 
i 1,921,685 

27,219 
20, 129 

8.5*2 

17,196 

Total 

. ! 3,729,665 

1 

j 5. 37*. 3*5 

j 7,204,838 


The rural |)Opuliition, in 1911, way 3,924,328, and the urban {>opulatiou, 4,280,444. Of 
the immifpttnts in 1911, 84,707 were from Eiiglaud, 1,505 from Wales, 29,924 from fckdUand, 
and 6,877 from Ireland, total 123,013; and 121,451 came from the U.S.A. and 66,620 from 
other conntriea. ' 

InerMM of tho People. 


Centus Tear. 


1851 %.. 
1871 .. 
1881 ... 
S89X ... 
X90X ... 
xpxx ... 


»f 764 , 3 t« 

a,x88,iM 
a, 480, 471 
■. 75 «. 7 o 8 
3 , 8 sx,o 67 I 


Population. 

FenialtfS. j Total 


3.090.56* 

*,7*x,4So 3.69®.»57 

*.*35.956 4.3>H.6*o 

*.37*.768 4>633.*39 

a.6x9,6o7 S.37».3*5 

3.363.77* I 7 .*H .838 


I)»v«.nnlal 
Jni reaiie. 


544.463 

635.553 

508,409 


538.076 
>.833.1 


5*3 


Immigrantx. 



8s, 165 


49 

3*x 


X 


Baoee and Belifions. 


Baces (Birth-place). | 

X90X 

1911 

ReligioDtL 

1 *«** 

X9XZ 

i 

Canadian 

4.671,8x5 

3)86,545 

*9.338 

**7.899 

■7,300 
3*. *3* 
x*,33» 

7.944 
7.**4 1 
*7.«43 
6a, 745 


Roman Catholics 

1 

' s,sa9,6oo 
0x6,886 
«4*.44 * 
66o.6m> 

3*6.477 

9*.5*4 

58.65. 

i ::: i 


United Kingdom . . 

Other British . . 

United SUtes.... 

Germany 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

France 

Italy, Spain and Portugal j 

China * 

Elsewhere | 


Methodists 

Presbyterians 

tJhurch of England . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 

Congregatioualists .. 
Miscellaneous ... . 
Unknown 



The Indian Population was 107,930 tn X90Z and was estimated at xxz,ooo in x9xx. 

“ PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

I The Dominion of Canada occupies the whole of the northern part of the North American 
i Continent (with the exception of Alaska and Labrador), from 49*^ north latitude to the 
Arctic seas, and from the Pacific to tiie Atlantic Ocean. 

— From a physical point of view Canada may be divided into an eastern and a 
western division, the Red River Valley, m long. 97®, forming the separating line. The eastern 
division comprises three areas, presenting ra^c^ly distinct aspects : — (x) The sonth-eastem 
area» bounded by the line of the Golf Rix'er St. Lawrence, from Mle Isle to Quebec, 


Canada 


i8o 


thence by a line running directly south to Lake Champlain, which is generally hilly, and 
•ometimet mountainous, with many fine stretches of agricultural and pastoral lands. (2) 
The Bou^em and western area, presenting, in the main, a broad, level, and slightly undula- 
ting expanse of generally fertile country, with occasional step-like ridges or rocky escarp- 
ments. The main hydrographical feature is the chain of lakes, with an area of 150,000 
square miles, contributing to the great river system of the St. Lawrence. (3) The northern 
area, embracing nearly two-thirds of the Dominion, with an average elevation of z,ooo feet 
above the level of the sea, pre-eminently a region of waterways, and including the great 
Lanrentian mountain range. In this area are found the other great river systems, the Nelson 
and the Mackenzie. The western division referred to may also be said to possess two areas 
equally distinct in character. The first stretches from the Red River Valley to the Rocky 
Mountains. Here, between lat. 49® and 54^, is the great Prairie Region, rising to the west 
in three terrace-like elevations, the lowest of which is 700 feet, and the third about 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. North of the 54th parallel the country passes again into forest. 
The second area, from the western edge of the Prairie to the Pacific coast, is a distance of 
400 miles, and contains the Rocky Mountains (Mount Hooker, 15,700 feet) and the Gold and 
Cascade Ranges, whose summits are from 4,000 to 16,000 feet high, the country being on the 
whole densely wooded. 

Climate . — The climate in the eastern and central portions of the Dominion presents 
greater extremes of cold and heat than in corresponding latitudes in Europe, but in the 
south-western portion of the Prairie Region and the southern portions of the Pacific slope the 
climate is milder. Spring, summer, and autumn are of about seven to eight months' duration, 
and the winter four to five months. The soil is generally fertile and all the products of the 
temperate zone are cultivated. 

HISTORY. 


Canada was originally discovered by Cabot in 1497, but its history dates only from 
1534, when the French took possession of the country. The first settlement ((Quebec) 
was founded by them in 1608. In 1759 Quebec succumbed to the British forces under 
General Wolfe, and in 1763 the whole territory of Canada became a possession of Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of that year. Nova Scotia was ceded in 1713 by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, the Provinces of Now Brunswick and Prince Edward Island being subsequently 
formed out of it. British Columbia was formed into a Crown! colony in 1858, having 
previously been a part of the Hudson Bay Territory, and was united to Vancouver Island 
in 1866. By the British North America Act, passed in 1867, the Provinces of Canada 
^ntario and Quebec), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were united under the title of 
boMiMiON OF Canada, and provision was made in the Act for the admission at any subsequent 
period of the other provinces and territories of British North America. In 1870 the 
Province of Manitoba was formed, and, with the remainder of the Hudson Bav Territory, 
then known as the North-West Territories, admitted into the Dominion, in 1905 the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were created, having previously formed part of 
the North-West Territories. British Columbia was admitted to the Dominion in 1871, and 
Prince Edward Island in 1873. By caps. 3 and 27 of the Acts of 1905, the four provisional 
districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Athabaska were formed into the 
two Provinces of Allierta and Saskatchewan, and w ere admitted into the Dominion on 
Sept. 1, 1905. Yukon was made a separate territory by cap. 6, Acts of Canadian 
Parliament, 1898. 

GOVERNMENT. 


(Canada is a self-governing Dominion within the British Empire, its constitution resting 
on the British North America Act of 1867, under w'hich the Dominion of Canada came into 
being on July i, 1868 (Dominion Day), The Executive powder is vested in a Governor- 
General appointed by the Sovereign and aided by a Privy Council. 


Oovemor-GFenerml. 

Governor-^ General and Commander-in^ Chiefs Field-Marshal His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught and Stratheam, k.g., k.t., k.p., p.c., u.m.b., g.c.s.i., 
O.C.M.G., G.C.I.B., o.c.v.o. (appointed 1911 for two years) £10,000 

Mihtary Secretary and Secretary^ Lt.-Col. H. C. Lowther, c.m.g., m.v.o., d.s.o., 

Scots Gds. 

Equerry and Comptroller of tJ^e Household^ Capt. T. H. Rivers-Bulkeley, c.m.g., 

M.V.O., Scots Gds. 

Aidet-de^Camp^ Lieut. Hon. A. Ramsay, r.n. ; C'apt. W. Long, d.s.o., R. Scots 
Greys ; Capt. H. C. Buller, Rif. Brig. 

Medical Officer^ Mai. E. S. Worthington, m.v.o., r.a.m.c. 

Private Secretary^ A. F. Sladeu, c.m.g. 
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THE EXECimvs. 

The etecutive govenunent and authority are 
vested in tiie King, and exercised in his name 
by the Govemor-Qeneral, aided by a Priv>’ 
Council. 

Prime Minuter and Preeident of the Prity 
Council, Rt. Hon. Robert Laird Borden, 

P c., K c., LL.D. (N.S.) *$ia,ooo 

Min. of Trade and Commerce, Hon (Jeorge 

Eulas Foster, d.c.l {.Ont.'s 7,000 

Minuter 0/ Interior, Hon. William James 

Roche, M.D. {Man.) 7,000 

Minuter of Public Vl'orkft, Hon. Kolwrt 

Rogers (Jfan.) 7,000 

Minuter of Radxoam and CanaU, Hon 
Frank Cochrane {Ont.) .... 7,000 

, Munster ^ Pi notice, Hon. William 

j Thomas White {Ont ) 7,000 

I Postinagter-Oemral, Hon. Ixniis Philippe 

Pelletier, ll d {Quebec) . .. 7,000 

1 Minuter of Marine and Fuhenen and 
Aai>al ^rnce, Hon John Doiiulas 
1 Haxen, B.r L {S'.li) ... 7,000 

Minuter of Justice, Hon Cltarles J()8epli 
I I><»herty, k c., d C.L {Quetjec) 7,000 

I Minuter of Militia and Defence, Hon CoJ 

Ham Hughes {Ont ) 7 000 

Secretaiu of State, Hon I.oviis Ctxleire 
I {Quebec) .. 7,000 

' Minuter cf Labour, Hon 'rhoma* N> ilson 

Crotheju. k c , b.a {Ont ) . 7,000 

Minuter of hUaiul Revenue and of Mines, 

Hou \Mlfre<l lininu Nantel, K c , Ll. l> 
{Quebec) 7,000 

Minister of (^utonis, Hon John Itowshn 
Reid, If I) {Ont ) 7,000 

! V muter of Agriculture, Hon Martin 
i Biirrill {B C) 7,000 

Ministers mthout Poittobos, H<m (Jeoige 
Halsey Perlej, b a {Out ) , Hon Alltert 
Edward Kemp {Ont ) , Hon. Jamets 
Alexander Loiigheed, KC (Alberta). 

Not in the Cabinet 

Solid tor -Gen (\acant) , 5,000 

' Lender of the Opposition, Jit Hon Sir 
' \N llfnd Lauriei , p r , 0 e m o , D c L . 7,000 

CKAERN.MENT DEPARTMENTS 
' Pki\y (.'OUNCIL Offick 

Clerk of the Pnrg Council, Kodolphe 

iloudreaii $5,000 

Trade and Commerce 

Deputif Ministei , C. T OHara . . 5,000 

I Department of .state 

I Under Secretary, Thomas Mulvey, B A , 

K.c . . 5,000 

Do for External Afiairs, Sir Joseph Poiie, 

K c.M.o , c.v.o , I .s o .. . 5,000 

King's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 

C. H. Pormelee 5 iO®® 

J Justice. 

' Deputy Minister, E. L. Newcombe, C.M 0 ., 

K.C., LL.D 7,000 

' Marine and Fisheries. 

! Deputy Minister, Alexander Johnston s,ooo 

; Do. Naval Service, G. J. Desbarats, C.E. ... 6,000 

I * Nom.— In every case— including the Prime Minister’s 
—two tksmsandJlve hundred dollars is paid in addition to 
a Minister of tne Crown as his sessiow i nd e m n ity o 
member of either the Scoiate or the House of Commons 
of CSanada. 


Post office. 

* Deputy P.M.O » R. M. Coulter, c.M.Q.,M.b. $5,000 

■ Agriculture. 

Deputy Minister, O. F, O’Hallorant b c.l. 6,000 
Public Works. 

Deputy Minister, James B Hunter, n.A. 5,000 j 
» Finance. 1 

Deputy Minuter, T C. Boville, 0 M.o 5,000 | 

* Auditor-General, .Itdin t’rnser, i.s.o 5.000 

Supt of Jiuurancf, William Fitzgerald, 1 

* . .. 5,000 j 

, I RAIL^\A^S and (UNALS. 

Deputy Minister, A W Campbell, C E 5,000 

> Interior. 

Win Wallace Cory, c M u 5,000 

‘ : CUSTOMS. 

, j Commissioner, John McDougald, c m 0. . iitooo 
i Inland Kf.\enue and Minks 

Deputy Ministers, \K J. Gerald, i s «). 

* (I R ) A. P J.OW, LL D. {Mum), .each 5,000 

, , J-\bour. 

I Deputy Minuter, F A Aclaud 5,000 

' CANADIAN IIKJH CDMMI.HHIONER. 

High Commissioner in London for the 
Dominion op Canada (Oificss, *7 Victoria 
.Street, London, H W ) : I’liu Lord Btrathcona 
1 and Mount Royal, P c , 0 c m 0 , o.c.\ .0 
' Permanent Secretary, W'. L Griftlth. 

I Jinmigratton Agent in London, J. Obed Hinith, 

’ ti-ia Charing Cross, I^nidon, H N\ 

Commtssaire (Lhu'ral, Parw, Philippe Roy. 

( J'HE J.EtJlHLATURE 

! Parliament consists of a Senate and a House of 
j t 'onimons The Senate consists of #7 members, 
nominated foi life by the (lovenior-General, dls* 
tril>iited between the various provinces thus : 04 
' for Ontario, ag for Qucl)ec, xo for Nom Scotia, 10 
for New Brinuu'ick, a for Prince Edward Island, 

3 for Brituh Colunwia, 4 for Manitoba, 4 for 

* , A Iberta, and 4 for Saskatchewan ; each nominee 
I must be thirty years old, a resident in the pro- 
j vince for which he is appointed, a natural boni 
, or naturalised subject of the King, and the 

owner of a pi operty nualiflcation amounting to 
' $4,000. 'I'he House of Commotu is chosen every 
live years at longest, and the X911-X6 Parliament 
, ' consists of asi memliers , future Houses will 
{ contain 831 members, elected as follows ; 8a for 
Ontaru), for Quebec, x6 for Nova Scotia, tt for 
j New Brunswick, 15 for Manitoba, xi for British 
» Columbia, 3 for Prince Edward Island, is for 
! Alberta, 15 for Saskatchewan, and x for Yukon. 

> ' The House of Commons is also composed of 
! naturabborn ornatnralised subjects ot the King ; ' 
> ; no property quallflcatiou is necessary, and its 
, members are elected upon a very wide suffrage. 

* For electoral purposes each province Is divided 
i into districts, returning a memt^r on a majority 

* of votes taken ballot. The\iembert of the 
House themselves elect their Speaker, and 

> twenty, including the Speaker, fenrra a quorum. 

* Speaker of the Senate, Hon. A. C. P. 

Landiy $ 4 fOoo 

I CUrk qf the Senate, S. E. St. O. Chapleau 5,000 
' Speaker of the House of Commons, Hon. 

\ Thomas 8. Sproule 4»ooo 

Clerk of the House, T. B. Flint, D.C.L. SfOoo 
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THE JUDICATURE. 

Tht Judi0atMfV.-*Juttioe is administered, as 
in England, by jndges, iK>Uce magistrates, and 
Justices of .the peace, of whom the first-named 
arc appointed 07 the Ck»vemor-General, for life, 
from among the foremost men at the Biu* in the 
sercdral provinces. The highest court is the 
Supreme Court of Canada, composed of a Chief 
Justice and five puisne Judges, and holding three 
sessions in the year at Ottawa. The only other 
Dominion Court, viz., the Exchequer Court of 
Canada, is presided over by a separate Judge, 
and its sitting may be held anywhere in Canada. 
The Provincial Courts Include the Court of 
Chancery, Court of King's Bench, Court of Error 
and Appeal, Superior Courts, County Courts, 
General ^sions, and Division Courts. The duties 
of coroners are generally analogous to those in 
force in England, as are also metnods of civil and 
criminal procedure, while trial by Jury prevails 
Chisf Ju$Hcft e/ Cmiada, Rt. Hon. Sir 
(marles Fitzpatrick, p.o., o.c m o,, k.c , 

LL.D $to,ooo 

Pniims Judaen^ Hon. Sir Louis Davies, 
K.O.M.G., Hon. J. Idlngton, Hon. Lyman 
Poore Duff, Hon. F. A. Anglin, Hon. 

lx>uis Philippe Brodenr each 9,000 

Judge of ths Court of Exchequer for the 
IkunintOTi, Hon. Walter Cassels 8,000 


DEFENCE. 

Service in the Militia is universal and conipul - 1 
sory on all male citizens from z8 to 80. Service 
in the Active Militia is for 3 years with 8-z8 days' 
annual training. The Peace Effective consists of 
a Permanent Swff of 3, vis officers and men, and 

60.000 undergoing service. The War Effective 
consists of four classes : the unmarried men x8 to 
30 ; the unmarried men 30 to 40 ; the married 
men z8 to 45 ; and, finally, the remaining male 
citizens of x8 to 60, a total estimated at 1,030,000. 

The Militia Act of 1904 established a Council 
analoTOUs to the Army Council of the United 
Kinipiom. 

XiUtia OounoiL 

JPrmufsnf, The Canadian Minister of Defence. '' 
Inepeator’Oeneral, MaJ.-Qen. W. D. Otter, c.v 0 , 

O.B. 

Chief of the Oeneral Staff Maj -Gen. Colin John 

Mackenzie, o.B. 

(^mrUrmaeier-GeneraXf 
Civil Member, 

Royal Canadian Navy. 

There are Naval stations on the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and two vessels, H.M.C.S. Nutbe and 
U.M.C.S. JRainbow,aiie used as training ships for 
the Royal Canadian Navy. A defence scheme, 
including a shipbuilding programme, is under 
ooniideratiom 

EDUCATION. 

Education Is under the control of the provin- 
cial governments, the cost being met by local 
tsM^n, aided by grants from the Dominion 
Government. There are some S3, 000 elementary 
and seo<MidaiT schools (attendance at the former 
bikog ccHupuMory), with over 1,000,000 pupils ; 
and 60 unfvenitm and university colleges with 

40.000 students. The so universities bad about 

«o,ooosti^ents in X9». - 


FINANCE. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of Canada for 
xgot-i g i a and for certain years since stfiSisstated 
as fcdlowB in dollars (14*867 =: £s Btexling)>~ 


CoraKdidsted Fund. 


•Tear ended 

— 

March 3 > 

Berenue. 

Expenditure 

z868 1 

$ 

13.687. 9»8 

^ 1 

1 13,486,098 1 

x8^ 

88,375,018 

* 3 . 503 .*S 8 1 

18W I 

35.908.463 

36 . 7 > 8,495 1 

1898 

4 o, 555.«38 

38.838,586 1 

>905 

71,188,778 

63,319,683 

1906 

! 8 o,i 39 , 3 fe 

67,840.641 

1908 

96.054,506 

76.64z.45s 

1909 

85.093.404 

84.064.838 

1910 

zox, 503,711 

79,4x1,747 

191X 

117,780,4x0 

^.774. >98 

' 1 


Particulars of the Revenue and Expenditure 
(Consolidated Fund) for the years 1909-X9Z0 and 
19x0-191 z are stated below 


Receipt*. 



Customs ... . 60,1^,134 70,^,394 

Excise z5iSS3*3S3 >6,869,837 

From various sources ... 16,094,804 17,945,178 


' Total Receipts. . 101,503,711 117,780,410 
' Surplus 08,091,964 30,006,8x1 

Expenditure. 

llmd. I 1909-1910. I 1910-1911. 


^ 4, 

Debt Cliarges >3.456,454 18,9x0,698 

Sinking Fund 1,441,031 1,803,4x6 

Provincial Subsidie.s . 9,^1,388 9,098,47a 

Cost of Collection . . 81,811,195 84,951,636 

Other Expenditure ... | 33,341,6^ 391615,9^ 

Total Expenditure .. | 79,4x1,747 87,774,198 


DEBT. 

Gross and Net Public Debt of Canada for 
certain years since x868 .— 


*y«ar ended 
March 3» 

Oro8B Public Debt 

Net Public Debt 



$ 

x868 

96.896.666 

75 , 788,648 

>878 

* 74 . 957.««8 

140,368,070 

x888 

a 84 . 5 > 3 * 84 a 

• 34 .S 3 >> 3 S 8 

1898 

338,1^.984 

*63.956,399 

*905 

. 377 .^. 5 p> 

866,884,167 

1906 

398,869.680 1 

867,048,077 

1907 

379,966.886 

1 863.671,860 

1908 

408,807,158 

877,9^.860 

1909 

478.535.4*7 

3 * 3 t ^.*79 

1910 

470.663.046 

336.S.S46 

X 9 ZX 

474.94* . 4»7 1 

j 340,048.03* 

Z 9 t 8 1 

1 

•** 


• Since tiHt year *906 the financial year ends on March s>t 
previona to i 9>4 7 on June 9a. 
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FRODUCmON A»D INDU8TEY. 

Affrioulturt and Live Stock.—ln 191 1 there 
were as^wHjoaB acres under com crops (wheat 
*«.373»9®»» barley oats o,a*9,9ao) and 

10,189,046 acres under other crops (hay and clover 
7,9c^a4aX a total of 31^953,074 acres under culti- 
vation. The Live Stock (19x1) included 1,336,800 
horses, 7, M3, 141 cattle, 1,360,600 sheep, and 
1,636400 pigs (exolusive of B.C.). According to 
the census of x9xx there were 3,618 butter and 
cheese factories and 5 factories fur preserved 
milk and cream, the total value of all dairy 
products being $^143,089 in x9sx. lire progress 
of Canadian agriculture in ten years is shown 
below 


j ' PuoDCCfc. 

Crofs. j , 



1 

X90X. 1 

1911. 

Wheat (bushels) 

55.S7»-3M 

115.851,300 

Barley 

,, 

11,114,366 

40,641,000 

OaU 

,, 

»5*497.W 

3,^,187,600 

Rye . 

,, 

*.3*6.793 

1,694,400 

Ct)m (Maize) 

,, 

*5.675.9*9 

18,771,700 

Buckwheat . 

,, 

4.547.159 

«.*55.5«» 

Peas . ... 

„ 

XI, 346, 943 

4,536,100 

Mixed Grains 

,, 


1,155,600 

Beans 

M 

661,347 

16,679,000 

Potatoes... 

,, 

55.36a.635 

66,013,000 

lliraips ... . 

„ 

76,075,64a 

84,933.«» 

Hay and 




Clover . . 

(• toils) 

7.«5*.73* 

11,694,000 

Hops 

(lb.) 

1,004,116 

— 

Tobacco 

(tons) 

11,166,731 

— 

Fodder Corn 

— 

*,577. *00 

Sugar Beet . 

* 

— 

177,000 

Alfalfa 

It j 

" i 

*17,900 


j I’he total value of farm j»roi)erty lu Canada 
I was $x,787,xos,63o in 1901 , tire total value of 
the principal held crops was $s65,7ix,6oo in z9xz 


fSsAmes.— The fisheries are an important 
source of wealth and include salmon, cod, 
herrings, mackerel, ami lobsters, the total value 
of the catch Lu zqzo-xz being $19,965,433 (1909-zo, 
$•9,619, Z70X 

Foreniry — ^llie lumber, wjuare timber, lath 
and shingles produced in Canada in X9Z0 had a 
total value of $83,989,000. Wtsd used in the 
pulp industry in z9zz was valued at $4, ^,000 ; 
the forests have a total estimated area oineariy 
SSBsoOfOoo acres. 

Manufcictarei . — The industrial establishments 
of all kinds numbered z9,sz8 in 19ZZ, with a total 
1 capital of $z, 147,583,609, the value of the 
products being $x, 165, 975,639 ; 5x51*03 persons 
were employed, the salaries and wages amount- 
ing to $i4z, 008^6. 

Jfinemlt.— The metals produced in x9xz were 
valued as follows Gold, $9,761,096 ; silver, 
$z745i,zi8; copper ,$6, 9s 1,831; nickel, $10419,613; 
lead, ^18,671 ; and pig Irra (from Canadian 
and foreign oreaX $xa,3^,86o ; the non-metaliic 
minecals included coal, $16,376477 ; Portland 
cement ; aabedtoe ; petroleum, xo,xoMoi gallons ; 
and natural gat, ^,s86,76i. 


BXTBENAL TBADk 


The total trade of Canada for certain years 
since x668 is stated as foUows, in dollars ($4*667 
sr^Gxrtorling).*- 


Year. 

Imports. 

£xport« 

Total Trade. 

1867-8 

187^ 

1887-8 

1897-8 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 
X909-t9xo 
19x0-19x1 
19x1-1911 

$ 

73459,644 

93,o6*,767 

110,894,630 

>40.3*3.053 

370.786,5*5 

309,756,608 

391,851,691 

47*.»47.54o 

559.3*0,544 

$ 

57.567,688 

79,3*3.667 

90,103,000 

1^,151,681 

180,0^,606 

161,511,159 

301,358.5*9 

*97, >96, 365 
3*5,3>7.»50 

$ 

»3*»o*7,S3* 
>7a.40S,^ 
•01,097,630 
304.475,736 
650, 7», 131 
57*. *66, 767 
6^, 111, 111 
769,443,905 
874,637.794 


The trade ot Canada is classified as follows 
{Home produce exiKjrtcd and total imports) 


I'lawildcation 

1 K\lKllt« 

1 1911-11 

lmiK>rU. 

1910-11 

Agricultural Ih'nduce. 
Animals and PriHiuce 
Fisheries and PnMiuce. 
Forest Prtxluce 

1 $ 
115,454,^ 

1 49,110,897 

1 16,815,191 

1 41,104,887 

$ 

35,304,683 
* 3 , *58, 364 

>.995.09* 

11,873,875 


Manufactures ' 41,508,985 1 3x0,5x4,144 

M iiieral Produce . . ; 41,5x0,581, 44^0^,074 

Miscellaneous x,iox,xai , 33,985,0^ 


Total ' 

307,716,151 1 

46 i, 95*,3«» 

llie external trade of 
under •— 

X9XX-X9I1 was shared as 

Countriti*. 

lni]K>rU 

ium 

Kx^rU 

Biituh Umpire 

$ 

$ 

United Kingdom 

1x7, 191, 431 

>5> .853.4*3 

Austialia 

4*5, 78> 

3.947.0*5 

British Africa 

384.544 

*,495.386 

3W.579 

India, «fec . . . 

5.0*1,455 

West Indies ... 

5.545.861 


British Guiana 

5,004,630 

Newfoundland 

1,641,046 

4.a84.3>3 

>,340,83* 

New Zealand 

>,3*3.543 

Total British . 

>37,684,394 

X70,i564a* 

Foreiijn Countries 



United States ... 

368,145, *07 

>*0,534,^ 

Argentina . 

3.007,569 

*,975,W 

Austria-Hungary . 

>,533, *75 
3,681,760 

55^5 

Belgium . 

3.73*.2** 

China 

6».3» 

4*4.807 

Cuba 

*,770.^ 1 
1x385,706 

1,096,778 

France 

*,**3,705 

Germany. . ... 

11,146,746 


lUIy 

s 443.*66 

Japan 

1,100454 


Mexico 

1,901471 

487,568 

Netherlands 

*,009,7*7 

49S,4M 

Russia 

>,303.707 

>*4464 

Spain 

Switzerland 

3.507.>97 

>9,5» 

Total Foreign ... 

411336,150 

s 45 ,x 6 d 3 s 8 

Grand Total 

559,3*0,544 

3*5,3>7W 


Short tons of s.000 lb. 


Canada. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The total length of railways In 
operation on June 30, sotx, waa 05,400 miles, the 
total capital involved oeing $1,508,690,000, the 
earnings being $188,733,500, and the working ex- 
penses $131,034,790, in xpxo-ix ; there were also 
1,004 miles of electric railways with a capital of 
$111,^,350, earning $00, 358,95s 1° x9s»-sx, with 
working expenses $10,096,150. Lines exceeding 

S o miles in length are shown in the following 
ble 


Name. 

Milof operated. Oaiiiial. 

Government Lines : 


$ 

Intercolonial 

X. 4 SO 

... 

P.E.I 

069 


Canada Southern .. 

3 »» 

35 , 110,000 

Canadian Northern . 

3.687 

1^,047,500 

Do. Ontario 

340 

8 , 1 X 0,000 

Do. Quel>ec 

368 

18,300,000 

Canadian Pacifle . 

10 , 0 X 0 

533.796,000 

Grand Trunk Pacifle 


100,600,000 

Grand Trunk 



Canadian Section 

3.095 

378,130,000 

Canada Atlantic.. 

4 S« 

04,4^,000 

Halifax and S.W. .. . 

378 

5,350,000 

Total, X9XX .. . 

05.400 

$1,508,690,000 


letters (11,5^,000 registered), and 49,3x3,000 
post-cams. The total value of money oilers 
issued from 3,501 offices was $70,6x4,860. and 
the postal revenue $9,146,950, expendituie 

S 7, 954.003 Tile length of Government telegiuph 
lies in 19x1 was 8,446 miles (including 
miles of cables), and the number of offices waa 
603, from which 049,9x5 messages were sent and 
received. The chartered telegraph companies 
have a line mile8^;e of 33,905. carrying 174,170 
miles of wire (including 96a miles of cables), and 
3,049 offices, from whicti 8,663,690 messages were 
sent and received. In loxx there were 30 radio- 
telegraph stations opeiated in tlie public service 
of Canada, having a range of xoo to 400 nautical 
miles, or an average of 0x8 nautical miles. Mes- 
sages sent and received numbered 106,863. Ten 
Government steamers are equipped with wire- 
less apparatus, having a range of xoo to aoo 
miles, or an average of X40 miles. 

On June 30, 19x1, there were 300,759 tele- 

f ihones and 687,7^ miles of telephone wire 
n use ; of the latter, 576,7x3 miles were urban 
and 1x0,015 rural. The earnings amounted to 

t so, 068, 000, and the operating expenses to 
8>979><H5- 

NAipping.— The sea-^ing and lake mercantile 
marine of Canada on l>eo. 31, 19x0, consisted of 
4,570 sailing vessels and 3,330 steamers (total 
tonnage 7502009 tons), ihe sea-going vessels 
enters at Canadian ports in x9xx numbered 
09,9^ (Ckuiadian 10,607, British 6,870, Foreign 


dian ports are Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John, N.B,, and Ottawa., 


Capital, Ottawa, Population (19x1)* 87,06s. 
The followTOg table shows the rapid growth of | 
certain Canadian cities 


Navigations. — Tlie canal, river and lake 
svstems are of great commercial importance, 
the lakes Iwing in direct communication with 
the Atlantic. In x9xo-xi Canadian vex-ela of 
8,153,779 tons passed over the systems, and 3i'4,904 
passengers, and 38,030,353 tons of merchantise. 
chiefly grain, lumber, and minerals, were oarned 
in 1911. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — There were 13,304 1 
post offices in x9xa~xx, carrying 504,033,000 j 
letters (xx, 584, 000 registered), and 49,3x3,000 


1 *87*. 

S90X. 

S9XX 

i *4.14* 

59,908 

87,060 

1x5,000 

>67,730 

470,480 

59,000 

008,040 

376,538 

1 041 

40.340 

136,035 

1 

07,0x0 

100,401 

' 06,880 

50,634 

81,969 

59,699 

68,840 

78,190 

09,580 

40,830 

46,6x9 

x8,ooo 

37,976 

^,300 


4,39> 

43,704 

41,305 

40,7x1 

40,511 

1 3,070 

00,8x6 

31,660 

1 

>,*49 

30,013 


0,6^ 

04,900 

8,107 

16,6x9 

*|.*30 

10,407 

17,961 

18,874 


3.958 

18,6^ 

4,6x1 

*x.>39 

18.360 

3,800 

13,993 

18,000 

4, *53 

10,153 

17,809 


9.909 

17.7*3 

i 

6,945 

16,560 


3.633 

*6,499 

4,43* 

11,765 

*6,405 

0,743 

9.747 

15,196 

6,878 

11,496 

*5, *75 

aoo 

8,856 

*4,579 

*.X97 

11.485 

*4,054 1 


5,600 

*3,839 

1 ■ ’ 

1,558 

*3,803 

! 7.570 

1 9,981 

*3,691 


6,499 

*3,199 

4,3x3 

9.959 

10,946 

3,369 

8,776 

10,558 1 

7.8^ 

9.946 

*0.484 


113 

10.004 


1,898 

11,609 


9,006 

11,345 


3.014 

11,000 

8,807 

10 ,080 

11.198 

879 

7.169 

10,984 

5,873 

9,0^ 

10,770 

1.696 

5.561 

*0,699 

1 3.807 

7.866 

10,099 


Ottawa 

Montreal, Que. .. 
Toronto, Ont . ... 
Winnipeg, Ma/i. . .. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Hamilton, Oat. . 
Quebec, Cue. ... 
Halifax, N.S. .. 
London, Ont. . . 
Calgary, Alta ... 

St. John, . . 
Victoria, B C. ... 

Regina, Sask 

I Edmonton, Alta. 

[ Brantford, Ont. . 
Kingston, Ont. . 
Maissonneuve, Qae 
Peterborough, Oat 

Hull. Que 

Wluasor, Ont 

Sydney^, N.S. .. . 
Glace Bay, N.S. . 

Fort William, Onf 
Sherbrooke, . 

Berlin, Ont 

(^uelph, Ont . 
Westmount, Que 
St. Thomas, Ont. . 
Brandon, Man. 

Moose j^aw . Sask 
Trots Rivieres, Que 
New Westminster, W C 
Stratford, Ont ... 
Owen Sound, Ont 
St. Catharine’s. Ont 
Saskatoon, Sash. . 

Verduu, Que 

Moncton, N.B, . .. 
Port Arthur, Ont 
rhailottetowD, P.A’ /. 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont . 

Chatham, Ont 

Lachine, Qtte 

Galt, Ont 


WEIGHTS, MEAST^RKS AND CURRENCY. 
The System of Weights atul Measures is that of 
the (Tuited Kingdom, except that the cwt.=: xoo Ib 1 
and the ton a, 000 lb., as in the U.S. The Unit oj 
Cuireney is the dollar of xoo cents. $x = 49’33 

S ence, English, i.e. $4*867 = ^x sterling. AU 
ritish coins are legal tender, and there is a 
branch of the Rbyal Mint at Ottawa. 

Banking , — There were 09 incorporate banks of 
issue in X91X with average liabilities $1,174, 303431 
and average assets $i,j^, 069,51 A The balaiioe of 
undrawn deposlta In Government savings banks 
^ $43»33»»578f the 
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Vrobinfni it t|t Bdninion 

ONTAKlO. 

Jr&d And Popttiatioiu— The ProviiKfce of 
Ontario contains a total area of a6o,86a sq. miles, 
of whioh aao,0o6 are land and 40,354 water 
(exclusiye of the great lakesX with a population 


(1911) of 8,5113,008 (x,s99, >53 males and 1,003,955 
females), an increase since the last census m 
440,061 persona 

Oovefinment.—The Government is vested in a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembl} 
of S06 members elected for four years (no pn»- 
perty qualification being necessary), representing 
xoo electoral districts into which the Province 
is divided, but which differ from those sending 
members to the Dominion Parliament. The 
Executive Council consists of eleven members, 
eight of whom act as the Ministry of the 
Province, and three are without portfolio ; the 
legislature meets every year at Toronto 
Lieutenant-Oovenwr, Hon Col Sir John 

Morrison Gibsui, k c M g . K.r , ll d $10,000 
O^eial Sec , Maj Clyde Cahlwell, r c K 1 400 
AMt Sec , Lieut. S H Fellowes .. . . 600 

I^rtvate Sec , Lieut A. H Gibson ... 

JixeenttiY 

Premier and Preexdent of Vxe Council, 

Hon. Sir James P Whitney, M..l>. . .$9,000 

Attomey-Cen , Hon J J Koy, LL 1» , K 0. 6,000 
l>epuiii, J R Cartwright, M A , K C. . . 4,000 j 

Treaenrer, Col A J .Matheson 6,000 

Aenet Treng, C.ll Spioule ... 3.050! 

Education, Hon. K. A. P>ne, M P 6,000 

j Peputy, A H U CVibjulioun, LL i» 3.500 

I Agnculture, Hon James 8 Duff . . 6,000 

I De^ty, W. R Roadhouse . . 0,500 

LaixaUfForeetHdc Mtneg. Hon W. fl. ilearst 6,000 
, Deputy Landn, A. White . . 4,000 

Jfines, T, W Gibson. . . 3.500 

Provincial Secreiai'y, Hon W J. Uunna . 6,000 

Aggiitant, S A. Armstrong 3,500 

Public Worlu, Hon. J O Reauine, Ml).. 6,000 
Aeguiant, R. P. Fairbaini 3,050 

Without Portfobo,'Bu\\ 8 . 0 o\ J. S Hendrie, 

Adam Heck, 1 . B Lucas. 

J Speaker, Legielative Asgeinbly,llou. W H. 

; Moyle $>.500 

' Ontario Oovemment Agent m Great Britain, 

S B. Ckjlcock, 163, Strand, London, 

I W.C. ...{excluding travelling allou'anceg)$^, 6 oo 

I Thk Judicature. 

I Chief Justice of Ontario and Chief Justice 

I 0/ Appeal (Vacant) $8,000 

Puisne Judges, Court of Appeal, Hons. 

James Magee,.! T Oarrow, J. J.McLai en, 

, andjR. M Meredith each 7,000 

\CJ, King's Bench, Hon. Sir Olenholme 

Kalconbiidge 8,000 

' Puisne Judges,, B. M. Britton 

and W R Riddell 7,000 

1 Chief Justice, Common Pleas, Hon. Sir W, 

R Meredith 8,000 

I Puisne Judges, Com. Pleas, Hon. J. V. 

Teetzel and Hon. Hugh T. Kellv .each 7,000 
* ChaneeUor, Hon. Sir John Alexander 

Boyd, K.c.M.a 8,000 

Puisne Judges, Hon. W. I. Middleton and 

Hon. F. Latchford each 7,000 

Chief Justice, Exchequer, Hon. Sir William 
Mnlook, K.C.M.0 


Puisne Judges, Hon. H. C. Clute Aud Hoil* 

R F. Sutherland.... each $7,606 

Master in Ordinary, G. 0 . Alcorn, K.c. ... 4,000 
Jteqistrar Sujireme Ct., Ct. of Appeal, 

N. F. Paterson, K.c 0,300 

Master in Chambers, J. 8. C^wright, K.C. 3,500 

Production and Industry, total area Is 
1^,105,000 acres, and in xoti the total area 
of cleared land was 14,400,645 acres, of whioh 
6.718,741 acres were under crops, the total 
value of the land being 8703,900,419. The total 
area under pasture in loix was 3,116,768 acres, 
with 340.134 acres of oremords, small fruit, and 
vlneyartls. Average production in bushels per 
acre • Fall wheat, at 4 , spring wheat, »7’a ; 
barley, a6 3 ,oat8, 31 4 ; r>e, 15*8, peas, 14' 7 ; corn, 

J i-i, buckwheat, so a ; l>ean, 17*4; potatoes, 
6 ; turnips, 394 ; nay (ions), 1 >8. i,xoo cheese 
I factories produced *35, 5**, 390 lb of cheese, 

; valued at 814,491,4x0, und xax creameries made 
; 10,893,65016. of butter (83,016,135) in 19x0. Tliero 
' weie 737,916 horses, 0,5^,005 cattle, 1,040,045 
1 sheep, 737,916 pigs, and 10,940,093 mmitry in 
j ipxi. Fruit is grown on an extensive scale; 

I there are vineyards and peach orchards of 50 or 
' 60 acres in extent, and innumerable apple 
orchards. The Ontario An'iciiltural (X>llege at 
: Guelph supplies a general eflucation, together 
j with a technical training in agrieiiltun^ The 
students meet part of their expenses by labouring 
I on the cxiieriniental farm, the annual halanoe of 
cost for lioard, washing, and tuition being from 
j^io to for natives and from £is> to 
students from other parts. Free grants of land 
are obtainable in this Province, and improved 
farms can also be bought at advantageous rates. 

Cities and Toicns —C apital, Toronto, popu- 
lation (19x0) 401,^, with great shipping interests 
on the Lakes, and the chief centre of Industrial 
and crimmercial activity ; Hamilton, the “ Bir- 
mingham of Canada" (81.^); Ottawa, the 
Federal capital (87,06s), with a large lumber 
trade and wooden waie manufactories ; and 
London (.^,707) , other large tow ns are Kingston 
(18,870); Windsor (17,809); Thomas (14, 054); 
Guelph (15,175) ; Stratford (10,946) •. St Catlierine 1 
(*».484) , Chatnam (10,770) ; and Galt (xo,a 99 X 
QUEBEC. 

Area and Population.— The Province of Quebec 
contains an area estimated at 35x1873 square 
miles, of which 341,756 are land, and 10,1x7 water 
(exclusive of the great lakes), with a population 
(census x9zx) of 0,000,7x0 (1,0x1,047 males and 
991,465 females), an increase since the hut 
census of 353,814. This area is exclusive of the 
district of Ungava, taken over in lois. 

Government.— The Government of the Province 
is vested in a Lieutenant-Governor and a Le^sla- 
tive Council, consisting of 04 members appointed 
for life, and a Legislative Assembly of 8x members 
elected for five years to represent the same 
numljer of electoral districts in the Province. 
Lieutenant-Goremor, Horn Sir Francois C. 

B. Langelier $10^000 

Aide-de-Camp ... Aon. 

Private See., A. Genereux 1,050 

Executive. 

Prime Minister and AtiomeyJhm., Hon. 

Sir Lomer Gouln 5,000 

hands and Forests, Hon. Jules Ailsrd 4,000 
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Proeiticidl Triaguref, fioil. P. 6. 0 . 

Mackenzie $4,666 

JjffficuUuTBt Hoa J. k|. Caron....t * 4,000 

Frov^M^ Sedretary. Hon. S. L. Decade 4^000 
Puhlie woHeg and tabou/Tt Hoa L. A* 

Ta»chereau.»i. 4,000 

CUonietUian^ Mines, and Fisheries, Hoa 

Charles A. l)evlin... a«ooo 

Without Portfolio, Hon. John C. ^ineand 
Hon. N. Perodeaa 

The Legislature. 

President, LegUlatire Council, A. Turgeon $0,500 * 
President, Legisla Hoe Assembly, Cyx Delage 0,500 
The Judicature. 

Kina*s Bench /— 

chief JvMice, K.B., Hon. H. Archam- 

lieault $8,000 

Puisne Judges, Hons. N. W. Trenholme ; j 

H. J. Carroll, LL.D. , J. Ijivergne ; A. j 

G. Cross ; Honors Qervais each $5,000107,000 ; 
S^iweme Court j 

Chief Justice^, P. Davidson, LL.i) 8,000 | 

i>o. (acting), Hon. F. X. Leniienx, i.ii.a 8,000 i 
PiUsne Judges, E. Clmon ; C, H. Pelletier, 
LL.a ; Cli. C. de Loriniler, ll.D. ; S Pagnuelo ; 
Louis Tellier ; W. Lynch ; .T. E Robidoux ; 

H. C. St. Pierre ; Thomas Fortin ; N. Cliar- 

bonneaii ; H. John Dunlop ; M. HntehinBon ; 
A. Malouiu ; L. J. Cannon ; J. C. McCorkill , I 
A. A. Bruneau ; D. Monet ; P. Demers ; Ed. j 
Guerin ; P, G. Martlneau ; W. Mercier ; ! 
A. Tessoir ; E. Lafontaine , J. B. Archibald ; 1 
F. 8. Tourigny ; F. O. Dugas ; L. B. Roy ; j 
C. Archer; W. A. Weir; C. Pouliot, B. I 
Letellier ; D. E. Dorien ; P. Ivaureiideau , G. j 
Glolnsnsky ; Blaise letellier ; 8. lieaudlu ; 1 
C. Lane each $5,000 to $7,000 I 

Bepresentative of Quebec %n Loiuion,i. P.Pellotier, I 
36, Kings way, W.C. I 

Production and ]ndustri/.—T]-io himber in- ' 
dustry Is still by far the most important tra<le, j 
but the settled portion of the country has l>een ' 
too much donuaed of wood, and the provincial 
Government has found it necessary to organise , 
an effective service of rangers to prevent the ' 
destruction of trees by forest fires. The forest 1 
lands cover an area of over 150,000,000 acres, of , 
which 45,000,000 are under licence to cut timliei. i 
The wood-pulp industi^ is assuming great iin- j 
portance ; several largo factories have recently j 
oeen built, and the value of the output, whicli j 
was only $800,000 at the last census, is now 1 
probably ten times that amount. Improveil ^ 
farms may often be obtained in the eastern 
townships, largely occupied by settlers from 
Great Britain, at from ^^4 to ^6 per acre, in- ! 
eluding dwelling-house, outbiiilaings, and fenc- { 
ing ; while unimproved lands may be bought 1 
from the Government at from »o to 60 cents per 
acre, and the purchase-money paid in five in- 
stalments. The area of land subdivided for the 
purpose of settlement unsold on June 30, 1909, 
WM 6,a|8,o99 acres. In 1906 there were 1,39a 
cheese factories, 6aj butter factories^ and 736 
butter and choose factories combined. 

Cities and Toums.— C apital, Quhbec (popula- 
tion, 78,190), with a large export timber trade, 
and the gr^t seaport town of Ganada; and 
Moiftreai (population, 47o,48oX the commercial 


lAwrence as far as Montreal Other itnpoitant 
cities are 1111*66 Rivers (i4,a4i), Hall (l8,iss), 
Sherbrooke ((6,485), St» Hyacinthe (9,797>» Levis 
( 7 A 48 X 

KOVA SCDTIA. 

Area and Population.— N ova SooftA is a 
peninsula between 43® 30^-47° K. lat. and 60*^- 
66^ 15' W. long., ana is connected with Kew 
Brunswick by a Tow fertile isthmus about thirteen 
miles wide. It comprises an area (with Cape 
Breton Island) of ao,6oo square miles (one-fifth 
of which consists of lakes, rivers and inlets of 
the sea) with a total population, at the census of 
1911, of 49s, 338 (>51. 019 males and 8x1,319 females), 
an increase since the last census of a, *73 persons. 

Oovemment —The Government Is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, aided bv an Executive 
Council, a Legislative Council of ai members, 
and a Legislative Assembly of 38 members, 
lAeutena/nt-Oovernor, Hon. J. D. McGregor $9,000 

Executive. 

Provincial Secretary, Hon. G. H. Murray, 

LI. D , K 0 {Premier) $6,000 

Deputy Sec and Clerk of the Exeeuiive 
Council, F F Mathers, LL D , K.C ... 3,000 
Commissioner, Public Works and Mines, 

Hon. E H Armstrong, K.C 5, 000 

Deputy Comm, of Mines, Ac., Hiram 

Donkin, r R 

Attomey-Gen., Hon 0 . T. Daniels 5,000 

Deputy Attorney ‘General, Btuarc Jenks, 

LL n , K c 3,000 

Without Ojftce, Hons. J. M. Mack, James 
Macdonald, G E. Faulkner, J. W. 
Comeau, and R. MacGregor 
Secretary of Industries and Immigration, 
and Dtp Jiegistrar • Gen., Arthur 8. 
Barnstcad, LL B 0,500 


and the gi^t seaport town of Canada; and 
Moiftreai (population, 47o,48oX the commercial 
metropolis, and the principal centre of the grain 
export trade north of New Yorlr, sltnate at the 
oonSuenoe of the Ottawa and St Lawrence 
BAverSr Ooean-golng steamers ascend the St 


The Legislature. 

President, Legislative Council, M. If. 

Gomlgc 

Si>eaker, house of Assembly, J. F. Ellis ... 

The Judicature. 

Chief Justice, Hon Sir Chas J. Townshend 6,000 
Judge in Equity, Hon. Wallace Qraliani . 5,000 
Puisne Judges, Hons. N. H. Meagher, Ben- 
jamin Russell, . 1 . W. Longley, A. Drys- 

dale, and J. J. Ritchie each 5,000 

Judge, Vice-Admiralty Court, Hon. James 

McDonald 600 

Agent-General for Nova Scotia in London, 

John Howard, 57A Pall Mall, S.W a,ooo 

Production and Industry.— khonl 10,000,000 1 
acres are fit for tillage, and the soil is uusui- 
jmssed for fertility. The climate is delightful, 
and the winter is not nearly so cold as in other 
parts of the Dominion. In loti there were 
5 .o 64 , 9 !» acres of land occupied (0,819,573 im- 
proved), of which 756,71a acres were under crop, 
i,a8a,o5o acres in pasture, and about 100,000 acres 
iu gardens and orchards, the remainder being 
wo^land. Hay is the most important cit^) of 
the Province, occupying one-fourth of all the 
improved land, and yielding nearly 1,000,000 tons. 
Fruit is extensively cultivated, and Nova Scotia 
apples are claimed to be the best in the world 
(a,ooe,ooo barrels in mii), the priiicipal district 
being the Annapolis Valley. Improved farms of 
too to a«o acres, With house uid bnildlxiKS, may 
be obtamed at from ^100 to ^1,000, whilst the 
(Government offer unoleared Crown lands at $80 
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id te oenta par acn tor any 
addHfoaal quantity. 

Tha coal depoaita are extenaiTe and of vood 
quality. d,aSo,444 gross tons were produced in 
spss; iron ores «re plentiful, and extensive 
manntaotares of iron and steel are carried on 
at Sydney, Gape Breton ; gold mines are'belng 
proittably woived. Tlie nuumfacturing interest 
is Slowing. There is a Oovemment ac^cultural 
ctMisge and experimental farm near Truro for 
men and women and a well equipped technical 
college at Halifax. 

CiM and 7oicns.-^APiTAL, Halifax (popu- 
lation #9,619), ^ terminals of the Inter- 

cokHtiiu Bwway, with a magnificent harbour, 
is one <A the pimcipal winter ports of Canada, 
and the erUrepdt of a large trade with the West 
Indies and Stmth America ; other large towns 
tare Sydney (17,6x7) ; Glace Bay (16,569) ; Amhurst 
I ^000) ; liuro (6,107) ; Yamioutli (6,600) ; Kew 
(Glasgow (6,383) : and Dartmouth. 


I Cap* Breton Islanil 

Cape Breton leland, formerly a distinct Colony, 
now incorporated with Nova Scotia, contains 
an area of 3,075 square miles, with a population 
of ua,o84 iimabitants. The chief city, Sydney 
(pop. x7,6x 7X on the eastern coast, has valuable 
<K)lfieries in the neighbourhood and is the site of 
the largest steel works in Canada. A graving 
dock is to he erected at Sydney by the Dominion 
Government at the estimated cost of $4,500,000. 
The Intercolonial Bailway connects the island 
with the mainland. 


The JudioaMm, 

Chief Justice, Hon. Frederick FL Barker^. Sf,«oe 
Judget Viee^dmirai^, Hop, B. McLeod f»ooD 
Juaget JHvoree and Matrimonial Causes, 

Hon. Harrison A. McKeown. 

; Puisne Judgee^ Pierre A. Landry, Xiekiel 
' McLeod, Alb^ S. White, Jeremiah H. 

I Barry, and Harrison A. HoKeown each 6,oeo 

iVoduetien and Indmtrg.^The chief industrial 
imrsuits arise from the produce of the ftnnei^ 
and the fisheries. Natural gas hat been found 
in immense quantities in Albert County, and 
the south-eastern section of the Pronnoe is 
remarkabl^ch In oil shales. is found ; also 
silver, lead, antimony, copper, iron, mangaiieae, 
and other valuable minerals In consiaermble 
quantities. In 19x0 13,988 acres were under 
wheat, 196,798 under oats, and 56.305 under buck- 
wheat, with (1908) 3,4x6 acres under barley. The 
piodtice in 19x0 was 33,s3x quarters of wheat. 

: 730,085 <iuai*ter8 of oats, and 173.840 quarters of 
I buckwheat. The live stock (19x0) included 
0x5,809 cattle, 147,480 sheep, 80,000 pigs, and 
61,040 horses. The value of agricultural produce 
in 19x1 was $18,959,000. Free grants of land are 
offered, and settlement encouraged. Improved 
farms are obtainable at reasonable rates. The 
fisheries include salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, 
and shad. 

Citiss and Toutm. -CAPITAL, Friderioton, 
population (ton) 7,008. 8t. John (pop. 11,198) Is 
«)ne of the prinolpal winter ports 01 Canada, and 
is connected bv C.P. R. and Intercolonial Bailways 
with Montreal ; Moncton (is, 060). 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Area and Population — NEW Brunswick is 
situated between 45^—48® N. lat. and 63° 47'— 
69° W. long., and comprises an area of 87,985 
square miles, with a population in 19x1 of 351,889 
(179,867 males and 17s, oaa females), an increase 
since the last census of 00,769 persons. It was 
first colonised by British subjects in 1761, and in 
1783 by the inhabitants of New England, who 
were dispossessed of their property in conse- 
quence of their loyalty to the British Crown. 

Government. — The Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council, and a Legislative Assembly of 48 
members elected by the people. 
Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Joeiah Wood, 

LL.B., P.C.L. $9,000 

JSzecuiive. 


Premier and Surveyor • General, Hon. 

James K, Flemming 

Provineud Secretary, Hon. H. F. McLeod 

PvbHo Works, Hon. John Morrissy 

Attomey-Oen., Hon. W. C. Hazen Grimmer 
Agriculture, Hon. David V. Landry, M.D. 
President, Executive Council, J. A. Murray 
Without Portfolio, John E. WUaon. 


a,xoo 

s,xoo 

s,zoo 

0,100 

1,700 

0,100 


Deputy Provincial Secretary and King's Printer, 
£ W. L. Tibbits. 


Deputy Beceiver-Oeneral, G. K. Babbitt, I.ao. 
Deputy Saneyor-Qentral, J. G. Loggle. 
Secretary, Board of Workt, H. M. Blair. 
Deputy Commr., Agricultur^W. W. Hubbard. 
Clerk, Eaeoutioe CouneU, J. Howe Dickson. 


Speaker, i Mi sU U i v e AmaMy, G. J. Clarke. 
Jupret ek ta ti e e in London, A. Bowder, 37 Sonth- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MANITOBA. 

Area and Popwtef ion.— Manitoba, formerly the 
Red River Settlement, is situated in about the 
centre of the continent, between 49°--6oP N. lat. 
and 95°— xoi^" W, long., with a total area of 
><8,730 square miles (iuoludlng the area in- 
cluded under the readjustment of ipxs) and a 
population (1911) of 455>8x4 (s9o,oi0 males and 
>05,558 females), an Increase since the last census 
of >00,403. 

Govemment—The Oovemment is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council of 6 members and a Legislative 
Assembly of 41 memi^ers. 

Lt^tenant- Governor, Hon. Douglas C. 

Cameron $9,000 

Executive. 

President of Council, Prov. Secretary, and 
Commissioner of Provincial Lands, Hon. 

Sir Bodman P. Eoblin, K.C.V.O 6,000 

Provincial Treasurer, Hon, Hugh Arm- 
strong 5,000 

Attomey-Gen,^oi\. J. H. flowden 5,000 

Minuter of Education and Municipal 

Commissioner, Hon. O. B, C!oldwell 5,000 

Public Works, Hon. Colin H. Campbell ... 5,000 

Agriculture, George Lawrence 5,000 

Public Utilities Commissioner, Hon. H. A. 
Bobeon 6fioo 

Speaker, Legidative Assembly, J. Johnson 
The Judicature. 

Court of Appeal 

Chief Justice, Hon. H. M. Howell 8,000 

Puisne Judges, Hons. A. E Richards, 

W. E Pwone, J. D. Cameron, Alexr. 
Haggart o»ch 7,000 
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Ki^t Bench ■ 

Chi^ JiutioCf Hon. T. G. Hftthen $7iOoo 

JPudme Jvdgetf Hons. D. A. Macdonald, 

X. L. Metcaue, J. A. P. Frendergaft, 

each 6,000 

Production and /ndta^rv.— The soil ia fertile 
and productive ; emigration is invited and en* 
couraged, and liberal grant! of land are made to 
settlers. In 1910 5,596,061 acres were cultivated, 
of which a, 96s, <67 acres were under wheat, and 
the crops were 39,916,191 bushels of wheat, 
48,647,766 oats, 111^160,038 oarley, and 544,300 flax, 
rye, and peas. The main line of the Canadian 
Pacifle, the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Facifle Bail ways traverse Manitoba, and there are 
several other lines in operation. The Red and 
Asslniboine Rivers are also navigable for a con- 
siderable course in the Proviuce 
Cities and Town#.— Capital, Winnipjbg, popu- 
lation (19x1) x35,43o ; the third largest city In 
(Canada. Othertowns in Manitoba are Portage la 
Prairie, Brandon, Neeiuiwa, Minnedosa, Morden, 
Deloraine, Vlrden, Carnerry, Boissevain, Carman, 
Dauphin, Emerson, Gretna, Eiilarney, Manitou, 
Rivers St. Boniface, Selkirk, and Souris. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Jrea and Population. — British Columbia has a 
total area estimated at 378,630 to 395,610 square 
miles, with a total population (census X9xx) of 
19a,4to (851,6x9 males and 140,861 females), an 
l^rease since the last census of 8x3,883. 

Chvem7nent.—Tbe Government consists of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and an Executive Council, 
together with a Legislative Assembly of 4a 
members. 

Lieut .'Governor t Hou T W Pattei'son .. $xo,ooo 

Private See , H. J. S. Muskett x,8oo 

Executive. 

Premier rf* Minister of Mines, Hon Sir 
Richard McBride, R.o M 0., K c. . . . $9,000 

Provincial Sec, is Minister of Education, j 

Hon. Henry Esson Young, Ml) 6,000 j 

Finance is Agrveultnre, Hon. Price Ellison 6,000 
AtiorneU'General, Hon. W. J. Bowser, K.c. 6,000 

Lemds, Hon. Wm. Roderick Ross, k.c 6,000 

Public Works, Hon. Thomas Taylor 6,000 

President of Executive Council, Hon. A 
E. McPhlllips, K.C unp 

Speaker, Jjegislative Assembly, D. M. E. 

Eberts, k.o $ 

The Judicature. 

Supreme Court-^hinf Justice, Uon.Qordou 

Hunter $ 7 .«» 


annual value of $8,000, 00a Only one-tenth of 
the available agricultnral and fruit lands are at 
present settled, and there are acres pulp wood 
as yet unexploited. There are undeveloped 
deposits of magnetite and hematite iron and 
petroleum. The average annual yield of the 
industries is : minerals, $85,000,000 ; lumber, 

f 18,700, 000 ; fisheries, $8,000,000 ; fruit farm pro- 
acts, 500,000 ; and manufactures, $30,000,000. 
The climate is healthful and temperate. The 
principal exports are fish, coal, gold, silver, min- 
erals and timber. In x9xx, 3,744 sea-going vessels 
(3,668,693 tons) inwards, and ^796 (3,7x8,054 tons) 
outwards, entered andcIeareoT, while 87,860 coast- 
wise vessels (9,066,8x4 tons) entered and cleared 
outward. There are 1,750 miles of railway in 
operation (mainly C P.R-), and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern Railways are 
building extensions of their systems through to 
the Pacific coast. 

Cities and Toums.— Capital, Victoria. Pop- 
ulation (x9ix), 31,660. Other centres are Van- 
couver (x83,908), New Westminster (13,304), 
Nanaimo (8,305), Nelson (4,476) and Piince Ru- 
pert (4,184). 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Area and Population — Prince Edward Island 
lies In the southern part of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between 46°-47“ N. lat. and 68°-64° 30' 
W. long. It is a))out 140 miles in length, and 
from 4 to ^ miles in breadth ; its area is 8,000 
square miles (aliout e(}ual to that of the English 
county of Norfolk), and its population (census 
x9xx) 93,7 s 8 (47,069 males and 46.659 females), a 
decrease since the last census 01 9,543 persons. 
The Island was first settled by the JYench, who 
held it for many yeai-s as a fishing station. The 
British took it fiom them in 1745, but afterwards 
restored it , they seized it again, however, during 


Puisne Judges, Hons. D Murphy, F. B 
Gregory, w. N. P. Clement, and Aulav 


Morrison each 6,000 

Court of Appeal— Chief Justice, Hon. J. A Chari 

Macdonald 8,000 

Puisne Judges, Hons. P. M. Irving, A. Speaker 

Martin, W. A. Gallagher each 7,000 ^ard 

Local Judge in Admiralty, Hon. Archer 

Martin x,ooo 

Provint 

Agent'General in London, John Herliert Sup. of 

iSimer, Salisbury House, Finsbury Assist. 

Circus, E.C. Coun 

Production and Industry. —There are extensive See, Pv 
coal measures, and a vast and compact area of OM^al 
merohantable timber ; the mines have produced w. H 
over $MooO|Ooo, and are still in the early stages Rmistn 
of develoi^ent ; the flslieries produce an average Publi 


the Seven Years’ War (X756-X763) and compelleu 
the greater part of the French Inhabitants to 
leave, and from that time it has remained 
British 

Government.— The Government is vested in a 
Lieut.-Governor and an Executive Council, and 
a Legislative Assembly of 30 members elected by 
the people. 

Lieut ’^vernor, Hon. Benjamin Rogers ...$7,000 
Executive. 

Premier and Attomey-Oen., Hon. John A 

Mathieson $8,700 

Prov. See. and Treas. and Commiss of 
Agricxdture,VLoTi Murdoch McKinnon x,aoo 
Commtsswner of Public Works, Hon. J. A. 

McNeill 

Without Portfolio, \HonH. A. E. Arsnanet, 

John McLean, John A. Macdonald, 
Murdoch Kennedy, William S. Stewart, 
Charles Dalton. 


Speaker, Legislative Assemkly, Hon. J. Ed- 
ward Wyatt 

Departmental Officers. 

Provincial Auditor, John Anderson $x,aoo 

Sup. of Education, Robert H. Campbell ... x,aoo 
Assist. See. and Treas. and Clerk ^ Exec. 
Council, Arthur Newbery, 1.8.0. 1,490 

See. Public Works, L. B. McMUlan i,m 

Official Court Stenographer and Librarian, 

V. H. CrosskUl 

Begistrar of Deeds and Commissioner of 
Public Lands, W. C. White i,aoo 
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The Judieature, 

Chieif Ju^ice and Judge qf Viee-A^irdlty 

Courts Hoil W. W. SulUvan.^ $6,000 

Auittant Judge pf St^^erior Court and 
ir<Metfro/tAoiZoaf^ Francis L.HA8zard... 5,000 
Aeet, Judge and F.-C'., K. K. Fitzgerald ... 5,000 
Prothonotary and Clerk of the Ooiwi, 

W. A. 0 . Morson XiSSo 

Agent-General in London, Harrison Watson, 73 
Basinghall Street, KC. 

Production and Jnduetry.— The inhabitants are 
almost exclusively engag^ in apiculture, con- 
siderable attention, however, being devot^ to 
the fisheries and to the breeding of horses and 
sheejx There were (1891) 718,09a acres of 
improved land, of which 59(^,175 acres are under 
crops, 178,07s acres of pasture land, and 3,845 
acres of gardens and orchards. The soil con- 
sists for the most part of a rich red loam, 
uniform in character and peculiarly suited to 
the growth of passes. Nearly the whole of the 
land is now cleared, and improved farms can 
1)6 bought at from $00 to $60 an acre (including 
buildings), according to condition and liK'ality. 

CtHee and Totone.— Capital, Charlottktown, 
on the shore of Hillsborough ^y, which forms a 
g(K)d harbour. Other towns are Oeoigetown, 
Summerside, and 80m is. 


Area and Population —The Province of 
Alberta lias an estimated area of alMuit 053,000 
scjuare miles, including about 0,500 square miles 
of water, with a population (1911) of 374,663 
(003,980 males and 150,674 females), an im rease 
since the C’ensun of 1901 of 301,641 
Gorermnent —Tlie Oc'veniment is vented in a 
Lieutenant-Governor and I/egislative Assembly 
composed of 41 members, elected for five years, 
representing V electoral districts into which the 
Province is divided. The Executive Council con 
Rlsts of four members 

Lieutenant-Govemor,^Kn\ G H ^ .Bulyca $9,000 
* Executive. 

Premier and President of the Council, Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, and Minuter of 
Public Works, Hon. Arthur L. SIfton . $6,000 
Attorney-General, Hon. C. R. Mitchell . 5,000 

Provincial Secretarjf, A. J. McLean .... 5,000 

Agriculture, Hon. I) W. Marshall S,ooo 

CUrk of the Executive Council, M J . Macleod 800 

President of the Legislative Assembly, C 
W. Fisher $ 

The Judicature 

Chief Justice, Hon. Horace Harvey' $ 

Puisne Judges, Hons 1 ) L. Scott, C. A 
Stuart, N. D. Beck, and W. C. Simmons 
each 

Production and Industry. — There is a succes- 
sion of wheat fields, homestead^, villages, and 
towns ; while settlers from the U.S., Eastern 
Canada, and the British Isles arrive in anniuUiy 
increasing numbers. The total area in crops, 
1909, was i,a4a,644 acres. Spring wheat, 3S4,47s 
acres, yielding 6,1^455 bushels ; winter wheat, 
ioa,i^ acres, vielding a,3zs,|4a bushels: oats, 
693,90s acres, yielding 84,8x9,661 otuhels : barley, 
107,764 acres, yielding 3,3x0,338 bushels. The 
Provincial Government operate 84 creameries, 


where they manufacture butter. Free home- 
steads are available for thousands of settlers in 
desirable localities. 

Cities and Totmt.— CAPITAL, Edmonton. Pop- 
ulation (census of 1911, a4,888 ; estimated in July, 
Medicine Hat (5,578), 
LethDridge (8 ,<h$), andStrathoona (5,580). 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Area and Population,— The Province of Sask- 
atchewan lies lietween xo8®-iio^ West and 
49^-60° North, and has an estimated area of 
850,000 square miles, the population, at the 
census of 19x1, being 498,438 (801,730 males and 
800,708 females), an increase of 301,158 pdrsons 
since the census of 1901. 

(?ot)emmen/.— The Guveniment is vested in the 
Lieutenant-<1ovemor, aiiled and mlvised by an 
Executive Council of five nieinbers. The Pro- 
vince is divided into forty-one electoral districts, 
each of which is represented in the I,egislative 
Assembly by one member. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Hon GeorgeW illiani 

Brown $9,000 

Executive. 

Premier, President qf Council, and Minuter 

of Education, Hon. Walter Scott $6,000 

Attorney-General and Provincial Secretnri^, 

Hon. Alphonse'Turgeon 5,000 

Railways and Telephones, Hon. J. A. Calder 5,000 
Agriculture, Hon W. R. Motherwell .... 5,000 

Public Works, Bon A. P McNabb 5,000 

Munictj>al Affairs, Hun. George Langley . 5,000 
Provincial Treasurei', Hon George lielf... 5,000 
Clerk of the Executive Councu, J W 
McLeod 3.000 

President of the legislative Assembly, W 
C. Sutherland 

Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, 8, H. Page. 

'The Judieature, 

Chief Justice (vacant). 

Puune Judges, Hons. H, W Newlands, C ' 
Johnstone, J H. liamont, and J T Brown 
Of the total area, 143,907,680 acres are land, 
and of the total area suiveyed, 67,731,870 acres 
are land, 1,689,393 are watei , and x,^,oao roads. 
Forest resei-ves extend 599,648 acres, and the 
Indian reserv'es (including 6,683 acres north of 
tile surveyed area, and 9sAS9 seres in Alberta 
province) amount to 1,140,886 acres, while 
363,683 acres of Indian reserves have bwn sur- 
rendered. The area under homesteads, d;c., was 
33,6^,375 acres in 19x1, while 15,1^,063 acres 
bad been granted to railway companies, 3,787,764 
to Hudson’s Bay ( -onipany, 3,768,848 acres were 
school land endowment, and dg,aoo Itad l>een 
sold under irrigation system The area under 
grain crops in 19x3 was 9,184,8x4 acres, iuoludlDg 
5, ^,093 acres under wheat. 

The Province is traversed by the C.P.R, and 
the Canadian Northern Railway, while the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will cross the Province from east 
to west, with a network of branches. Several 
other railway projects are under consideration 
for opening up communication with the deep- 
water ports on Hudson’s Bay. 

The principal products are grain and cattle, 
and Government encouragement is being given 
to the dairy industry. In 1898 there were but 
876,353 acres under wheat, whilst in 19x8 there 
were 5,584,00s. In x8oB 4,j6o,fAo bushels were 
produce ; In 1911 the yield increased to 
96,796,588 bushels. The northern half of the 
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North America lying to the north of the P)x>vinoe8 
of <^^[>ec. Ontario* 3Canitoba* daikatdtevAn, 
and Alberta* and comprise a total area 
estimated at x*a43,«74 square miles, a reduc- 
tion of nearly 700,000 square miles since 
the Census of soix, owing to the transfer 
of Ungava to the Province of Quebec in 
xMs and rearrangements of boundaries with 
Manitoba and Ontario in tlie same year. The 
population in xoix was ascertained to be X7,X96 
(8,673 males and 8,5*3 females), a decrease since 
MM of *,033 persona. Their administration 
(Headquartent, Ottawa) is entnuted to the 
officers of the Roval North-West Mounted 
Police, the Comptroller of the Force being also 
Commissioner ox the Territories, with full execu- 
tive* legislative* and administrative authority. 
The Territories for nearly *50 years have been 
under the almost absolute control of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, but of recent years the 
I>ominion Qovernment has taken an increasingly 
active part in the administration. Several 
expeditions to Hudson's Bay, with a view to 
ascertaining the feasibility of the navigation 
of the Buy and Straits, have been made, and at 
several points on the shores of the Bay jiolice 
posts are maintained, being visited from time 
to time by an exploring ship sent into the Bay 
for that puriioBe. 

ComrnisHioner of N.W.l,, Lt.-Col. Fred. White, 
c.M.a. fpttawa). 



I Province Is known only to the traders of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Indian mis- 
sionary. 

The climate has a wide range— from 90° to-40^ 
at its greatest extremes. Balnfall is not ex- 
^eesstve* and there is an unusual amount of 
Hmshine at all perio<U of the year. 

ditiss and TmcTis.-— Capital, Esgina. Popu- 
lation (xpxi), ^axa Moose Jaw (x3,8aH), Sadca- 
toon (census of zgxx, xs,oos ; estimated September, 
X9xa* *7,000), and Prince Albert (6, *54). 

YUKON TEEKITORY. 

Thi Yukon Territory, which occupies the 
northlwestern extremity of the Dominion, was 
constituted in x8o8, and contains a total area of 
*07,076 square miles, with a population in zgxx 
of 8,5xs (6,5x8 males and *,004 females). It is 
lK>unded on the west by Alaska, on the stmih by 
British (Columbia, on the north by the Beaufoit 
Bea, and on the east by the N. W. Territories. Tlie 
Government is administered by a Commissioner, 
with a Legislative Council of xo members. The 
capital, Dawson, in the Klondike district, the 
centre of the gold discoveries of 1898, on the 
Yukon River, has a population of 3,0x3 persons. 
CommxMiontr. George Black. 

Jttd'jet Hun. C. D. Macaulay. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. ' 

The North-West Territories of Canada 
comnrise the nreseni nnonranised part of British 
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Chile. 

I ^ (ftapubliOA da Chile.) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces and Capitals. 

Area (English 

8q. Miles). 

Population. 

(1910). 

Aconcagua (San Felipe; 

5*404 

132,730 

Antofagasta (Antofagasta) 

46, 591 : 

118,71? 

Arauco (Lebu) 

2, 188 

62,259 

Atacama (Copiapo) 

30,687 

65,118 

Bfo-Bfo (Los Angeles) 

5.349 

100,495 

Cautin (Temuco) 

6,377 

161,935 

Chilod (Ancud) 

8,583 

91,657 

Colchagua (San Fernando) 

3,849 

159,421 

Concepcidn (Concepcidn) 

3,311 

225,054 

Oquimbo (La Serena) 

14,089 

178,731 

Curied (Ciincd) 

3,041 

108, 120 

Lindres (Lindres) 

3,967 

111,773 

TJanquihue (Puerto Montt) 

35,387 

113,285 

Magallanes (Punta Arenas) 

66, 176 

23,650 

Malleco (Angol) 

3,301 

113,020 

Haule (Cauqudnes) 

2,809 

115,568 

Nuble (Chilian) 

3,497 

169,858 

O’Higgins (Rancagun) 

j 2,168 

94,257 

Santiago (Santiago) 

5,890 

546,599 

Tacna (Tacna) 

! 9,248 

42,925 

Talca (Taica) 

3,862 

132,730 

Tarapacd (Iquiqud) 

18,126 

115,940 

Valdivia (Valdivia) 

8,991 

131,751 

Valparaiso (Valparaiso) 

: 1,774 

299,466 

Easter Island, etc 



Total 

294,665 

3,415,060 


Increase of the People. 

In 1885 the constis gave a total of 2,527,320; in 1895, 2,712,145 ; and in 1905, 3,399,928. 


1 Year.* 

i Births. 

1 Immigrants. 

i TotAl. 

1 ' 

1 Deaths, | 

Marriages. 

*907 

1908 

136, X04 

8,46a 

134, S« 

98,534 1 

ax,a86 

1*9,733 


135,757 1 

104,709 1 

*1,483 

*909 

1*9,333 

3,^8 

*3»,43» 

104,707 

19,837 

X910. 

1 i3o,«S* 

*,543 

13 i »438 

106,073 

*9,3*8 


There are four distinct eletnente in the racial divisions : (a) the Spanish settlers and their 
descendants ; {b) the indigenous Auracanian Indians, Fuegians, and Changos ; (c) mixed 
Spanish Indmns; (d) Europe immigrants. The latter were represented in 1010 by 
20,000 Spaniards, 15,000 Italians, x 1,000 Germans, 10,000 British, and lojooo French. 
Spanish is the language of the country, and the State religion is Roman Catholic. 



Chile. 


ig^ 


\ ^ I’llYSiOGRAPHV* * 

Chil6 extends doWn the Western coast of South America from the Rio Sama to Caw 
Hofn, and is bounded on the north by Peru and on the east by Bolivia and Argentina, it 
j lies litween i8° aS* - 56^ 35' South latitude and 66° 30' - 75° 40' West longitude, with a 
coast line of 2,48^ miles, an extreme length of 2,800 miles, and an average br^tn (north 
of 41°) of loo miles. The great chain of the Andes runs along its eastern limit, with a 
' general elevation of 5,000 to 10,000 feet above the level of the sea ; but numerous summits* 
attain the height of 18,000 feet — the highest, Aconcagua, an extinct volcano, being 
22,422 feet. The chain, however, lowers considerably towards its southern extremity. 
There are no rivers of great size, and none of them are of much service as navigable 
highways ; the largest are the Maypu in the centre, and the Maule and Biobio in the south. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Chile was discovered by Spain in the i6th century, but in 1810 a revolutionary war, 
culminating in the Battle of Maypu of April 5, 1818, achieved the independence of the 
nation. Tner Constitution rests on the fundamental law of May 25, 1833, and is that of a 
democratic Republic. The Government (despite a fierce civil war of 1890-91) is far the 
most stable in South America. The Piesideut is elected bv indirect vote for five years, the 
election being held on June 25 and the inauguration on Se[)teinber 18, the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence (1810). The President is ineligible for a succeeding term 
of office, and receives a salary' of $30,000 and an allowance of $22,000. 

President (1910-15), Ramon Barros Luco assumed office December 23, 1910 (vice Pedro 

Montt; elected for the period September 18, 1906-11 ; dted August 16, 1910), 


Tlie Executive. 1 

There is a Council of State of ii members (5 I 
appointed by the President and 6 chosen by 
Congress), the Cabinet of 6 having portfolios 
distributed as follows 

Cabinet (Aug. 15, 19* i). 

Prime Minister and Minister oj the Interior, 
Guillermo Barros Jara. 

Foreign Affaire, Religion, Colonisation, Antonio 
Huueeus. 

Justioe and Public Instruction, Enrique Villegas, 
Finance, Manuel Kivas Vicuna 
War and Marine, Claudio Vicuna S. 

Industry and Public Works, Gscai ^'iel (X 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The National Congress consists of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. ITie Senate of w members 
(one for evei*y 3 members of the Chamber) is 
elected by direct vote of the people for six 
years. The Chamber qf Deputies of 108 mem- 
bers (one per 30,000 Inhabitants of each De- 
partment, with a minimum fraction of 25,000) 
is elected by direct vote for three years. There 
is universal adult male suffrage at si for those 
who can read and write. 

President of the Senate, Ricardo Matte Perez, 

Vic*' President, Pedro Leteller Silva. 

President of the Chamber of Deputies, Carlos 
Balmaceda. 

Vice-Presidents, Julio Puga Borne (xst) ; Jos^ 
Maria Pinto (snd.X 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There is a High Cmirt of Justioe at Santi^o 
(with a President elected annually) and Courto 
of Appeal at Concepcldn, Santiago, Serena, 
Tacna, Taloa. Valdivia, and Valparaiso. There 
are Courts of First lustance throughout the 
country and District Courts subordinate to the 
High Court at tlie capital. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

ITie Provinces are governed by Intendentes, 
under wliom are Oobemadores for Departments 
of each Province and for the Magallanes Terri- 
tory. The municipalities have popularly elects 
triennial councils. The police are a national 
force financed by the ITeasuiy and the Munici- 
palities. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

By law’ of 1900 all able-bodied male citizens 
from i8th to 45th yeai are obliged to serve in 
the Militia. Service is in the Active Army for 
X >ear, with 9 years in tlie Active Resei-ve 
and the remaining period in the Territorial 
Army. The Pecue Effective is 850 offtcera and 
xo,8oo others. Army expenditure 19x1 ^'x,aio,ooo. 

Navy. 

The Navy consists of x battleship, Capitan 
Prat (7,000 tons, six 9 4 in. and eight 4*7 in. 
guns, x8K knots), a arnumred cruisers, 4 pro- 
tected cmisersand 15 torpedo vessels ; a ‘‘Dread- 
nought ” battleships and 6 destroyers are in con- 
1 struction. The personnel in 191 x was 500 officers 
and 6,000 men. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free, but Is not compul- 
sory, aud reading and writing are the qualifica- 
tious for adult male suffrage. There were in 
xoxx 8,896 primary schools, with an avenue 
attendance of x6x,75x. Secondary education n 
conducted in State lyceums at various centres 
(40 lyceums for boys, with xs.sss pupils ; 37 for 
i^ls, with 8,877 pupils). There are also nume- 
rous special commercial and technical schools. 
There is a State fTitioernty and a Roman Catholic 
university at Santiaga The National Library at 
the capital contains 140,000 volumes. 1 
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The Kevenue and Exi>endltiire of Chile for the five years lody-xgxx are stated as under in j 
(gold pe$o = IS. dd., i.e., 13*33 — sterling ; paper = ioa.» i.0., >4 = j^x sterling). 


Year 

Revencc. 

Expskoitur*. 

Cambio. 

Gold Pe$o$. 

Paper Peao$ 

Total in 
Gold Pe 9 o$. 

Gold Pesoi^ Paper Pe»o». 

Total in 
Gold P«$o$. 

*907 

96,586,766 

** 3 .* 79 .* 4 * 

* 7 *. 483 , 79 o 

3 *.* 34,446 *80,640,337 

* 5 *. *63.47* 

xa’o6 


7 *. 447.363 

*65,409.348 

*60,94* .364 

39 , * 0 *. 5*7 *97.7*9,009 

x44,88a,xW 

9*6a 

*909 

73 . 7 * 9,045 

*45.6x7,609 

*60,937,8x3 

44,736,79* * 99 .*o 9 .o 99 

X64, 040,907 

xo’tS 

X 9 XO.... 

8 », 764 , 4 a 3 

*69,070,34* 

x84,oz8,77a 

60,677,704 a34,x43,a53 

*00,903,496 

xo’tS 

Z 9 XX 

7 ». 938,379 

ax3,ax4,9a8 

*97,853.639 

60,775,635 a34,x9x,707 

*99,078,849 

xo'6a 


DEBT. 

Tlie Public Debt of Chile stood on Dec. 31, 19x0 and 19x1, as under 
Debt IKjc 31. X910 

External, 336,781,600 gold jpesos = j(^a5,as8,6ao 463,050,666 

Internal, 6,093,800 gold pesos = 4S7i035 . 6,007,50c 

t» 179,465, 191 paper pesos = 8,060,978 180,593,371 


f PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agrtcxdture and Live <StocJfc.— Agriculture and 
! mining are the principal occupations of the 
I people. The central belt enjoys a moderate 
I rainfall, and wheat, maize, barley, oats, beans, 
I peas, lentils, wines, tobacco, flax, hemp, Chile 
I pepper, and jwtatoes arc grown extensively , the 
i vine and all European fruit-trees flourish. In the 


Dao. sz, Z9ZZ 

= j(^a5,as8,6ao 463,050,666 gold pesos =: j^34,7s8,8oo 

= 4 S 7 »o 35 • 6.007,500 gold pesos = 2 450.563 

= 8,060,978 x8o,593,37a paper pesos = 2 7>9^>78* 

jC33.776,633 ;G43,*78,x44 

Manufactures —There are smelting works for 
And copper and silver, tanneries, com and saw mills, 
nf the *^i'ch, soap, biscuit, rope, cloth, cheese, fumi- 
caudle, and paper factories, breweries and 
heana distilleries, and the domestic industry furnishes 
Chile ©luhroidones, baskets, and pottery. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

iintains The Imports and Exports of merchandize for 
e atock the five years 1907- 19x1 were valued as under in 
I sheep, gold pesos (xs. 6d ). 


1 vine and all European fruit-trees nourisn. J n tne 

south the rainfall is excessive and the mountains The Imports and Exports 
j are covered with dense forests. The Lxve Utock the five years 1907' x9xx wen 
j includes about x, 000, 000 cattle, x, 500,000 sheep, gold pesos (xs. m ). 

' soo,ooo horses, x7o,ooo goats and x5o,ooo pigs. 

Mines and Mvnerals.—The mineral wealth is I t .a 

considerable, the country being extremely rich Imports. 

in copper-ore, and some rich gold mines have 

been discovered, llie rainless north yields more, I 

especially nitrate of soda, iodine, borate of soda, > 9®7 »93.68x,855 

g old and silver, a lai^e number of mines yielding *9o8 *^,164, X69 

oth being in actual work in Tarapacti, Guanaco, *9o9 »6a,ote,755 

and Cachinal in Atacama, and Caracoles in * 9 *® *97.485.697 

Antofagasta ; the centre, copper and silver ; and *9*» 348,990.354 

the south, iron and coal. 

The exchange of trade was with the following nations in 19x0 and x9xx 


Year 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1907 1 

a93,68x,855 

080,080,730 

1908 1 

s67,a64,x69 

3*9. *49,07* 

1909 

a6a,o83,755 

306,4*9.909 

19x0 

*97.485.697 

308,807, X76 

X9ZX 

348,990,354 

339,409,363 



Imports from 

Exports to 

i 

Z9Z0. 

Z9ZZ 

Z9Z0. 

zgzz. 

Ignited Kingdom •! 

94,000,000 

***,797,889 

xa7,ooo,ooo 

* 45 , 9 * 3 , *oa 

Germany .1 

70,000,000 

89,578,5s* 

63,500,000 

71,780, X94 

Tbiited States . { 

36,750,000 

43,»»*,833 

67,750,000 

53,566,939 

France 

19,0^,000 

*8,990,996 

X4, 500,000 

x6,o68,Si3 

Peru 

X 5 ,ooo,ooo 

* 0 , 343 , 73 * 

3,500,000 

*,074,477 

Argentina .. 

*5,000,000 

ox, 4x0,343 

3,000,000 

3,084,006 

Belgium 

6,750,000 

*0,567,088 

9,500.000 

9 * 53 *,S 9 * 

British India 

zx,ooo,ooo 

6 ,xo 4,645 



Itidy 

Spam 

9,000,000 

8,68x,o39 

x, 050, 000 

979 , 37 * 

3,500,000 

3,599,758 

5,500,000 

5 , 5 **, 37 o 

Australia 

7,500,000 

6,056,040 

1,500,000 

63,000 

Netherlands . , 

550,000 

* 74 , 4*0 

6,750,000 

9 dK 9 , 5 ** 

Bolivia 

400,000 

048,080 

3.700,000 

X, 806,140 

Brazil 

0,000,000 

*,709,878 

600,000 

4 * 8, *48 

Uruguay 

1,000,000 

*, 45*,564 

750,000 

3 » 348,*58 

Ecuador 

X, 300,000 

*,*34,697 

100,000 

«,4x6 




The prindiMd Articles ezdiange^ were valued In 1909 and S910 as follows 



Valui *. 


Vilni 

ImporU, 

(Gold PssM). 

Exports. 

(OoMPsim).’ 


1910. 

19U. 


X9*o- 

xgit. f 

Cottoni 

39.588.4^ 

18,561,400 

30,0x6,366 

«.*45.9*o 

Nitrate of Soda 

•35.866,750 

•6*,649,478 

Coal 

Copper ' 

Wheat 

»o, 7^8,495 

z8,6n.49B 

Machinery 

13,601,546 

36.6x9,a38 

6,766,1x7 

6,^x,8i6 

4,686,533 

X4tt,3ii 

Cattle 

ss,o79,OM 

s>i977>S9x 

Iodine 

S,X40484 

Woollen Manufactures 

X9,304,iox 

«3i >77*748 

Borate of Lime 

6,131,114 

Railway Material 

0,0X3,110 

16,1x4,416 

Barley 

1,1x1417 


Sugar 

7.557»7ii7 

9,883,011 

OaU 

3,36 o, 53^ 

Paper and Stationery... 

8,964,716 

*0,873,386 

Wool 

xo,64x,3x6 

7,695,75^ 

Tea 

»l■79.«58 

•,485.7*4 

Leather 

5,3x1,179 

4,*55,73* 


Flour 

*,»9*,99^ 

846,94* 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

RaUwa\f$.—ln tgso there were 3,697 Enfirlish 
miles of railway open and working, and 1,317 
under construction. In April, 1910, the trans- 
Andean line was complete, thus connecting 
Valparaiso with Buenos Aires. A longitudinal 
railway of 950 miles from Iquique in the north, 
to connect with the sonthem provinces, is now 
under construction by two British syndicates. 
A line from Arica to La Paz (Bolivia) was opened 
in SOBS. 

Poat» and TelMraphs.—ln 1910 there were 
1,096 post offloes oealing with 31,000,000 letters, 


I with 31,000,000 letters, 


StOoo,ooo post cards, and 39,000,000 newsp^rs, 
patterns, samples, and printed matter. There 
were also i,^ telegraph offlioes (and 4 wireless 
stations), with sx,9So miles of wire ; the messages 
numbers 6,000,000 in 1910. Telephones are 
highly elRoient and general. 

The mercantile marine in 191s 
consist^ of 98 steamers (114,887 tons) and ax 
sailing vessels (^,331 tons), a total of 139 vessels 
exceeding too tons each (151,118 tons). There 
are 10 lines of steamers on the Chilian route to 
Europe, the total number of vessels entered at 
Chilian ports In 1910 being xx,48s (18,789,159 tons). 


The principal port is Valparaiso. Other ports 
are Arica, Iquique, Cobija and Antofa^ta in the 
north ; Calaero and C^ulmbo in the centre ; 
and Talcahuano, Concepcidn and Valdivia in the 
south. 

TONVNS. 

Capital, Santiago, a fine city In the centre of 
the country on a plateau amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery. Population, 19x0, 355 .000. 
Other towns arc 

Valparaiso 100,000 Chilian 

('oncepoi^n 61,000 Antofagasta ... 31,000 

Iquique 45*000 Vina del Mar... 17,000 

Tsloa 45*000 Curioo x8,ooo 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CUEEENCV. 

ITio Metric System of Weights and Measures 
was established in 1865. The Unit qf Currency 
is the peso, and though nominally metallic the 
currency is mainly paper. The relation between 
paper and gold fluctuates. In the statistics 
herein the gold peso is taken as x *8 paper and 
the paper as *5 gold peso. In reductions to 
^ sterling 13 32 gold pesos = and for pur- 
poses of comparison the paper pesos have been 
reckoned throughout at x^., or s4=;(^x sterling. 
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China. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Area(EngliabSq. Mileg> 


ChioA proper (Peking) 
Manchuria (Mukden) .. 
Mongolia (Urga) ........ 


Tibet (Lhasa) 

Eastern Turkestan (Uramchi) 


Total, China 


1,501)000 

360.000 

1.076.000 
7y>iOoo 

600.000 

4.287.000 


Sstimatdd Population. 


402.000. 000 

11 , 000,000 

3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

421.000. 000 


Races and Religions. 

Native Racet . — The prevailing race in China is of Mongolian origin, but there ate many 
races in addition to ** Chinese " in the aboriginal Lolos, Miaotze, Ikias, Hakka and Hoklos. 
The Manchus, who ruled China from about the middle of the seventeenth century, idthou^ 
numbering only from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000, are Mongols from Eastern Tartary, whose 
superior military organization enabled the race to dominate the less warlike Chinese. In 
addition to the Chinese in the above-mentioned territories, whose numbers are variously 
I estimated at 350,000,000 to 450,000,000, there are some 10,000,000 Chinese in various quarters 
j of the globe, particularlv in thp Malay Peninsula, North and South America, and O^nia. 

Foreign Residents . — The latest estimates of the foreign residents at the open ports of 
China give a total of 153,000, of whom the Japanese number 78,000, Russians 51,000, 
British 10,000, Americans 3,500, Portuguese 3,000, Germans 2,700, French 2,000, Italians d^oo, 
Austrians 380, Danes 300. Of the 2,860 foreign business-iirms 1,280 are Japanese, 600 British, 
313 Russian, 260 German, no French, no American, and 60 Portuguese. 

Jieltgi one, -—The principal religions are Taoism and Buddhism, which have grown up 
side by side since the first century of the Christian era^ until the older faith, to which no 
date can be assigned, is difilcult to distinguish from the younger. Confucianism is too 
general a philosophy ito he termed a religion and it has no temples or priests. Mdfaam- 
niadanism was introduced in the seventh century of the Christian era and is believed to have 
some 30,000,000 adherents. Christianity has made little headway, although its missiozuiries 
have been protected since i860. The total number of converts does not exceed 1,250,000, of 
whom over 1,000,000 are Ronian Catholics. 

<SI)tna 


1 ARFj 

AND POPULATION. 


^ Provinces and Capitals. | 

Area (English Sq Miles) | 

Estimated Population. 

Chehkiang (Hangchow) 

35 » 200 1 

20,000,000 

Chilili (Paotingfu) 

120,500 1 

25,000,000 

Fukien (Fuchow) 

43.500 j 

22,000,000 

Honan (Kaifeng) 

Hunan (Cbangslia) * 

67,000 1 

34,000,000 

77)500 1 

22,000,000 

Hupeh (Wuchang) 

73) 500 

35,000,000 

Kansu (Lanchow) 

* 35)500 i 

10,000,000 

Kiangsi (Nancbang) 

69)500 1 

20,000,000 

Kiangsu (Suchow) ' 

38,600 ' 

27,000,000 

Kwangsi (Kweilin) 

84,000 

6,000,000 

Kwan^ung^anton) 

Kweichow (Kweiyang) 

93)500 

61,000 

30,000,000 

9,000,000. 

Nganhui (Nganking) 

55)200 

21,000,000 

Shansi (Tai-yuen) 

80,000 

10,000,000 

Shantung (Chinan) 

58,000 

27,000,000 

Shensi (Sigan) 

77)000 

1 9,000,000 

Szechuan (Chengtu) 

*79)000 

65,000,000 

Yunnan (Yunnanfu) 

*53)000 

10,000,000 

Total 

1,501,000 

402,000,000 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

China Proper (or the Eighteen Provinces) occupies the south-eastern 
comer of the continent of Asia) and covers about one-thitd of the total area of China. Its 
northern boundary is marked by the Great Wall of China^ a rampart of earth, originally 
reinforced With bricks and masonry, Some 12 to stS feet high, and i,5od miles In extent, 
with numerous gates, many of which are now neglected or abandoned. This bamer was 
erected In the tmrd century b.c. as a defence against the Mongols of the north, ahd reached 
from Shan-hai-kwan on the east coast (Gulf of Chih-li) in long. 120^^ K. to Turkestan in the 
west (98*^ £.)• It is now broken in many places and the Chinese have themselves advanced 
beyond its north-eastern edge, in the province of Chih-li. The eastern boundary is the 
China Sea, and on the south the land frontier is coterminous with French Indo-China and 
the Shan States of British India. In the west the Eighteen Provinces adjoin British India, 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 

Relief, — The whole of the north-east of China Proper is occupied by the Great Plain, 
over 200,000 square miles in extent, the most densely populated and most thoroughly 
cultivated district in the world. The south and west contain the Nanking and Peking 
ranges, of which the southern chain (Nan-ling) has spurs extending northwards and north- 
east, and the northern chain (Pe-ling) eastwards, into the Great Plain. 

Hydrography. — The great rivers of China Proper are the Hoang-ho, or “Yellow River,” 
and the I^’angtse, or “Son of the Ocean.” The Hoang-ho rises in the mountains of Tibet 
and after a turbulent course flows into the Yellow Sea, so named from the discoloration 
caused by the mud of the river. The course of the Hoang-ho has frequently shifted, with 
calamitous results for the inhabitants of the fertile plains, and the river is known as 
“China’s Sorrow,” or the “Trouble of the Sons of Hona,” on account of its dangerous 
vagaries, while its current makes navigation almost impossible. The Yangtse^ which also 
rises in Tibet, is navigable for over 2,ocx> miles in all, and ocean steamers can ascend to 
Hankow, 700 miles from the mouth. Other rivers are the Pei-ho^ which connects Peking 
with the port of Tientsin, the 3 /tn, and the Si-kiang and Chu-kiang^ which flow into the 
China, Sea at the port of Canton. The Grand Canal (the original section of which is 
believed to have been constructed in the fifth centurv b.o.) traverses the Great Plain from 
north to south for 750 miles and connects the Pei-ho, Hoang-ho and Yangtse rivers, but 
was jpartiully destro^ved by the last movement of the Hoang-ho (1887), and is often completely 
dry ror about half its length, i^outh of the course of t^ Yangtse are three large lakes, 
Tmg-tin-hu, Poyang-hu and 2 'ai-hUj of which the former is about 75 miles long and 50 
miles wide. 

Climate. — The climate of Northern China has great extremes of heat and cold, the mean 
summer temperature being 82° Fahrenheit and winter 27^^, with ice-bound rivers and 
canals. Central China enjoys a more equable range with a mean temperature of 62°, while 
the southern zone has a tropical climate, with a rainy season from Apnl to October. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Chinese civilisation is the oldest in the world, and its government, based upon that of the 
family, remained unchanged in its root idea until the revolution of 1911-1912, by which the 
autocracy of the Emperor and the power of the bureaucracy were merged into a Republican 
form of government. For more than 2,000 years the Emperor was the supreme 
head of the SUte, legislating by edict in matters great and small. In the seventeenth 
century the Ming Dynasty was overcome by the Manchus from the north, who have now 
become almost entirely absorbed by the conquered race. The conditions and practices of 
the autocracy were preserved by the Manchus, but for many years the Civil service had 
become the power in the Empire and the central authority was but loosely exercised over 
the provincial and district administration. Many reforms were initiated or promised in the 
last few years of the Imperial rule, and an executive body was actually created, while a 
legislature was promised. At the close of the year 1911 tiie part}' of reform forced the 
Imperial dynasty to a “ voluntary ” abdication, and a Republic was proclaimed* 

i Presidsnt of the Chinese Republic. 

Preeidentf Yuan Shih-kai, born 1859, Feb. 15, 1912, for one year. 

I Vice*Presidenty Li YUang-hung. 



I THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Oabiaet. 

Premier, Chao Ping Chiin. 

I Secretaries of Staie* 

Foreign A fairs, Liang Ju-hao. 

Finance, Chou HaUch-hal. 

SdueaHon^ Fan Yuan*lien. 

ITar, Tuan Ch'i-lul, 

Justi'ie, Had Shm-ying 
Interior, Chao Plng-chdn. 

Agriculture, Ch'en Chen-haien. 

Cotnmerce, Liu K’nei-yi. 

Communicatums, Cliu Ch’i-ch’ien. 

Navyt Liu Kuan-haiung. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Advisory Council cousista of xa6 membera 
(five from each of the aji teiritoiial divisions and 
X from the district of Koko-Noi ). 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Foreign relations with the Chinese Dominions 
have existed for many centuiiea In the x3th 
centuiy the Venetian merchant - ad ventuiei, 
Mai CO Polo, resided in Cambaluc (the pieaent 
Peking), and waa employed by the Mongol 
Empeior Kublai Khan as adviser. In the X7th 
centuiy Jesuit missionaiies had attained con- 
sideiable Influence, but their powei aioused 
jealousy, and they weie expelled Tlie Dutch 
and Poi tuguese tiadeis had foi ceu tunes main- 
tained commercial dealings with the poit of 
Canton, but towaids the end of the x8th centuiy \ 
they weie largely leplaced by the Biitish East 
India Company, and when the Company’s 
monopoly was witluliawn, in X833, the position 
of Bi itish mei chants in Canton became a national 
question, and coutiibuted tovaids the first 
Chinese War of 1840. A treaty was signed at 
Nanking as the lesult of these opeiations, 
ceding Hong Kong to Great Britain and open- I 
ing five poits to foieign tiade and lesidence, | 
but the principle of extia tenitorlality was main- \ 
tained, and foieignei-s leinained amenable only 
to the laws of their own counti7. I’he con- 
tinued exclusiveness of the Chinese Government 
1^ by a long cliain of events to the wai of x86o, 
when British and French ti oops captured Peking 
and burnt the Sumniei Palace. Flora this date 
the development of foreign tiade began to be 
most impoitant, and for many years Great 1 
Bii tain's share of it was gieatly predominant. 
In X894 China fought a disastrous war with | 
Japan, resulting in the loss of Foiraosa and the 
establishment of Korea as an indepeudeut state 
An aboitive attempt was made, in 1898, by the ! 
Empeior to introduce administrative lefoims, 
but his leactionaiy miuistei's peisuaded the 
Dowager Empress (his aunt) to i*ea88ume the 
reins of government. Under her rule a plot 
was hatched to rid the countiy of foielgners; 
and in the summer of saoo the Legations in 
Peking and the foreign settlements in Tientsin 
were fiercely attacked and bombaided for many 
weeks. The situation was relieved at its most 
critical moment by the arrival of an allied army 
despatched by neatly all the Treaty Powers, and 
Tientsm and Peking were captured. The Imperial 
Cmtrt fled, and remained in voluntary, exile 
until early in xaoe. Meanwhile, a Peace Protocol 
was signed between the Envoys of the Treaty 
Powers and the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, Prince 
Cb’ing, and the late Li Hung Chang. This pro- 
vides for an Indemnity of ^^^000^000^ to be paid 


within the next 39 years. Subsemient nego- 
tiations resulted i^ new commercial treatiM— 
(t) between the (J.KT and China (Sept. «» s^os) ; 
(a) U.S. and China (Oct. 8, >903); and (3) Japan 
and China (Oct. 9, 1903X Under the two last 
Mukden, Tatungkow, Cuang-sha, and Antung in 
Manchuria, weie made Tieaty ports. 

On the conclusion of the war between Russia 
and Japan in 1903 a Tieaty and Additional 
Agreement 1 elating to Manchuria were entered 
into between Japan and China. Bv the former 
the Chinese Government consented to all the 
transfeis and assignments made by Russia to 
Japan in Manchuria; and by the latter the 
following cities and towns in Manchuiia were 
opened as places of intoinational lesidence and 
trade : — Feng-huang-ch’eng, Liao-yang, Hsin- 
mintuu, Tung-chiang-tzu (on the Liao Rivei ), and 
Fa-ku-men in Feiigtien Piovince ; Ch’ang-ch’un, 
Kit in, Uaibin, Niuguta, Hnnch'un, and Sensing 
in the Kiiin Pi oviiice ; and Tsitsihar, liailai, 
Aihun, and Manuhuli in the Heilungohiang 
Piovince. 

Initiatory measui es have been taken by China 
under the Tieaty with the U. Iv. to intioduce 
t\io important 1 efoi ms— namely, the piotection 
of tiade inaiks and the establishment of a uni- 
foim national coinage As regards the foimer, 
pi ovisioual legulations have already been fiamed, 
and as legaids the latter, on April xs, x9xs, 
negotiations with ceitain international groups of 
financiers lesulted in a loan of ^xo, 000, 000, the 
pioceeds of which aie to be employed In canying 
out a scheme foi the unification of the cuiienty 
on a silver basis. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

The land forces cannot yet be regarded as 
capable of offensive warfare or of withstanding 
tiained Euiopean or Japanese tioops. Energetic 
measures of reform aim principally at (a) estab- 
lishment of central control, and limiting powers 
of piovincial goveinmeuts, ((1) inci easing prestige 
of militaiy seivice, (coeducation, (d)foimation of 
leseives, {e) establishment of manufactures of 
war materiel. Univeisal compulsoiy seivice 
will be considered by the Parliament of 19x3. 
Forces include (x) Mew Army" of about 
Z5S.OOO, of whom xso,ooo aie fail ly well trained 
ana erjuipped, but administiative sei vices aie 
weak , (a) Provisional Police and Line of Com- 
munication Trooj 8 (pending formation of ’ 
Reseive) ; (3) Manchu Banner contingents will be 
extinguished by X9x6 ; (4) Residue of “ Green 
Standard" Foices, (5) karat Militia, of small 
milltaiy value ; (6) Mongolian and Tibetan 
Militias. Service is at present recruited by 
voluntaiy enlistment in Active Army, 3 years; 
Active Reserve, 3 yeais (annual tiamlng, x 
month) ; end Reserve, 4 years (x month’s tiaiuing 
in and and 4th yeais) 

Havf. 

The Navy has not recovered from the effects of 
the Chlno-Japanese war, when more than ten 
impoitant war vessels were sunk or captured. 
China retained a second-class cruisers (4,3 m tons) 
and zx thiid-class oruiseia (87S-a,5M tons); 3 
torpedo gunboats (340-1,000 tons), 4 gunboats 
(ax5-4xx tons), 3a first-class torpedo-boats, and 
xa second-class toipedo-boats. Most of these were 
launched between x8te and xooa. Of the torpedo- 
boats about half only are fit for action. Four 
destroyers, built in 18198-9. were captured by the 
Allied Forces in 1900, ana weie appropriated by 
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Great Britain, France, Germany and Rnssta 
respectively. Fall oonuHement of the navy is 
about s,SDO. A scheme for the reorganization of 
the Chinese Navy provides !n the first two years 
for the overhaul of the dockyards, oolleges, 
schools, and the pernonnel generally, and, in the 
third to the seventh year, for the building of 
• battleships, so cruisers, 3 destroyer flotillas, 
and so other craft. 3 cruisers are building in 
Europe, and several gunboats in China, Germany 
and Ji^n ; while a destroyers have been ordered 
from Germany. 

EDUCATION. 

Persistent missionary zeal and the Imperative 
necessity of military reorganization must share 
the credit of substituting Occidental learning 
for the time-honoured study of Chinese classica, 
which, until the ImjMrial Edict of 1903, formed 
the only passport to State employment. Schools 
^ring up daily, the study of Japanese and 
European languages naturally assuming a pecu- 
liar importance in view of the lack of scientific 
text-books in the vernacular. Japanese influence 
is strong, particularly in the now numerous 
military Institutions, whilst there are several 
medical schtwls. The Peking Untwer/ofi/and the 
Tientsin University are staffed by Europeans 
and Japanese, as well as by Cliiuese professors. 

FINANCE. 

ITie finances of China retpii *e complete re- 
organization and the resumption of control by 
the central gtivernmeut. I'nder the Empire 
each of the provinces was called upon to pay a 
contribution tt) the Imperial Exche<iuer, and 
this contribution and the expenses of provincial 
administration were raised oy internal revenue 
duties (or likin) which may have produced sums 
far In excess of the Imperial requirements, the 
surplus being “absoibed” by the provincial' 
authorities. The Republican Government con - 1 
templates the abolition of liklu and a decrease 
in the taxes on exports, but the remaining ' 
sources of revenue are capable of development : 
(without increased taxation) to produce a total 
more than twice as large as that obtained in 
sQxs, while the British Treaty of X90S permits an 
increase of import duties from 5 per cent, to 
per cent, if all the Powers consent to the 
chani^. The Revenue and Expenditure of xpxx 
aie estimated as follows in taels (7 5 taels = 
jCx sterling) 

Revenue, 19 tz. Taels. 

Land Tax 48,000,000 

Salt and Tea 46,000,000 

Maritime Customs 4s, 000,000 

Internal Taxes (Likin) ... 43,000,000 

Property Tax 47,000,000 

Miscellaneous Taxes .... 35,000,000 

Opium Revenue a6,ooo,ooo 

licences, etc 13,000,000 

300,000,000 

Expenditure, zpxz. Taels. 

Army iao,ooo,ooo 

Nai^ 10,000,000 

Debt Service 57,000,000 

Bailwaye 56,000,000 

Provtnoial Ok>vemment 40,000^000 

Justice 8,000^000 

Education |,oosbooo 

Imperial Faniloaa, etc. 8,000^ 

DEBT. 

The Chinese Debt is composed of loans of 
various dates, issued mainly for railway develop- 
ment, of a war indemnity due to various 

Powers after the Boxer rebellion of 1900, of a 
special loan of zpzs for the nnification of the 
currency, and of snmt raised for the reform and 
development of the administration in ipza The 
various amounts outstanding on Dec. 31, xpsx, 
were as follows 

Loan. £ 

6i> state loan, 1895 1,400,000 

do. s8^ .... IS, 500,000 

do. x8^ .... . 14,000,000 

Sio do. IM 800,000 

4^0 War Indemnity, 1901 . 65,000,000 

6“fo Railway loan, 1898 s,ooo,ooo 

5> do 1904 3,000,000 

4^*^ do. 1905 600,000 

$io do. 1^5-1911 84,600,000 

4^ French do. 1895 

(300,000,000 /rartes) 11,500,000 

5^ do. do 190a 1905 

(81,000,000 /mTict) 3,130,000 

5"/o Currency do. 1905, 1911 

(18,500,000 yen) 1,300,000 

5^ U.B. do ($8,500,000) ... 580,000 

7^ Currency loan 1894 (3,500,000 taels) 500,000 

£ 140,850,000 

♦Currency loan, xgts 10,000,000 

Total, Dec 31, 1911 >CxSo,85o,ooo 

Negotiations were conducted in 19x8 for an 
International loan of j{^6o, 000,000 for develop- 
ment and reform ; but tl»c Six-Power Group were 
unable to obtain the re<|Uired guarantees, and 
other sums (amounting in all to ;^xo,ooo,ooo) 
were privately raised. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture.— llxe Eighteen Provinces are 
e<4Bentially agricultucal, the land being held on 
freehold tenure with a small annual goverumeut 
tax The richest zone lies between and 

87^" N., and has two rainy and two dry seasons, 
the principal crops being rice in the low-lying 
river valleys, and tea, silk, wheat, cotton, mul- 
berry and sugar, llie northern zone (above 
35^ N.), produces wheat, barley, maize, peas and 
l^ans ; the southern zone (below 87° N.), with 
its tropical climate, produces oranges, mangoes, 
bananas, ground nuts, sweet potatoes, yams, 
and rice, while the poppy is extensively grown. 
7'ea is universally consumed, and very largely 
exported by laud to Russia and Siberia (which 
absorb nearly five-sixths of the e^^rtsL and 
overseas to the United Kingdom, Hong Kong, 
^e United States, and elsewhere. Cotton hat 
been grown for centuries, and about half the 
produce is locally absorbed, the exports amount- 
lug to about 800,000,000 lb. SUk is laigely grown 
and about one-third of the world's supply is 
derived from China, while great quantities 
are used in home^ manufactures. TtmAer, 
siuiiieularly bamboo, is supplied from the 
zorosts of the western mountains. 

jrtner(iI«.->Qold is found in large quantities^ 
in the Bouth-WMtem i»x>Tlnce of Yunnan, and 
silver, lead, iiMr ttn, cinnabar are found 

over a wide afik. White copper is wwked la 
Yunnan. Iron ore Is abnndut and Is beln$ 
locally absorbed, and tin is produced for export. 
Of the non-metalRo^ m^erals coal is widely 
distributed over the bestns of the Yangtae and 

je4,OQ8^eo> 

♦ Only ^(losyoao advaaoo^ 
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HoMig*ho, and though but partially mlnody the 
production is lam, amounting to some <,000,000 
ions in 1911. coalfields probably exceed 
tboM of anr other country in extent and value ; 
lade, lapis laiulL porcelain clay and petroleum 
areplmitllul, and the latter is now successfully 
o^ited. 

Ifantf/acfttres.— Cottons, woollens, and silk 
fabrics are produced, the two first in growing 
quantities. Hides and skins are also prepared 
lor export to the dependencies and to Russia 
and Siberia. Mills for flour and rice are being 
erected to supersede primitive methods of pre- 
paration, and ironworks have been established in 
close proximity to the Ta-yeh mines. Woodwork, 
lacquer and paper making are old-established in- 
dustries, while the manufacture of porcelain U 
one of the oldest industiies in the world. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The sea-borne trade of China is rapidly in- 
creasing, but is capable of development, out of 
all proportion to its present extent. The over- 
land tnule is diflicult to estimate, but is believed 
to exceed very considerably that of the ports. 
The maritime exports of tea were valued in 19 x 1 
at 38 , 000,000 taeUt while the amount sent over- 
land to Russia and Siberia was valued at 
16 , 000,000 taeU. The trade of the open ports 
for the five years 1907 -X 911 is stated as follows 
in UuU (7*5 = sterling) 

Year. I Imports I £z|iort«i. ) TotaL 


. 4 x 6 , 400,000 * 64 , 400,000 680 , 800,000 

• '394>SMy<>eo • 7 <ii 7 SO|Ooo 671 , 850,000 
. 4 x^* 00,000 340 , 000,000 758 , 000,000 

. 463 , 000,000 38 X, 000,000 8 ^, 000,000 

. 47 X , 000,000 377 , 000,000 848 , 000,000 


llie maritime trade of China was with the 
following countries in X9X0 and x9xx (Hong Kong 
being mainly a collecting and distiibutingceutie 
for the rest of the world) 

j PerceniaM of Maritime 
Trade. 



19x0. 

I 9 XZ 

Hong Kong 

33 

30 

Japan 

*7 

*7 

Europe (excluding Russia) 

*3 

*4 

United Kingdom 

xo*5 

*4 

Russia 

7 

8 

U.8.A 

7 1 

9 

India 

6 

5 

Other Countries 

6 5 

3 

Total 

XOO 1 

XOO 


The jMincipal articles imported and exported 
by sea in 1910 and x9xx were as follows (in 
millions of UuU) 


Imports 

Z910. 

19ZX. 

Cotton tissues 

Cotton thread 

66*s 

d5*3 

•9*4 

S'l 


3**4 

x8*6 

Bngar 

as *5 

as*6 

Fb&oleiiai 

Rails and oars 

as'o 

s6*o 

34'd 

4*a 

ngtsants 

10*0 

xa*« 


Raw Silk 8 o *3 

Vegetables 48 9 

Sw’cittiiu ^*5 

Skins *0*0 

Silks x9‘6 

Sesame . . . x5 o 

Oil 14 o 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Railways.— About 5,8*0 miles were open in 
X9XX, inclusive of the Manchurian lines, while 
*,*00 miles more are under construction. The 


and west to Russian frontier, 


. thence east 
x,o8o miles. 


Russian control, (a) Tsitsihar Light Railway— 
connects Tsitsihar with Chinese Eastern Railway y 
X7 miles. (3) SotUh Manchurian Railway— 
Dalny to Kuanchengtzu, 439 miles. Branches— 
(a) Mukden to Antung, x^ miles. (^ Choushui tzu 
to Port Arthur, 3X miles, (c) Tashihkiao to 
nnes. (d) Yen Tai to Taikang, 


to Port Arthur, xx miles, (c) Tashihkiao to 
Newell wang, xy mileB. (d) Yen Tai to Taikang, 
xo miles, (e) Suchiatun to Fushun, 34 miles. 
U) Imperial Railways of North CAuta.— Peking 
to Mukden, 5** miles. Branches— (a) Peking 
to Tungchow, x* miles. (6) Fengtai to Lukoukiao, 
4 miles, connecting with the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way. (c) Koupangtze to Newchwan^, 57 miles, 
(d) Taiigho to Chiuwangtao. (<) Peking-Kalgan 
Railway y x*a miles. Branch— Peking to M^nto- 
kow, x6)^ miles. (6) Peking-Hankow Railway, 
755 miles. Branches— (a) Liang Siang to Tull, xs 
imles. (6)Liuliho to ChowkweTchwang, xo miles. 
(<;)Kaopeitien to Silling, 36 miles, (d) Kaoyihsien 


to Lincheng, xx miles. (7) Shansi Railway.— 
Shlhkiaochwang to Taiyuanfu, x5x miles. (8) 
Kaifengfu to Honanfu, X40 miles. (9) Taokow- 
Tsinghwachen Ratltcay, ^ miles. (xo> Shantung 


Pinghsiang, 65 miles. 


Shanghai- Nanking 


Tientsin-Pukaw Railway, 6*6 miles. (17) Canton- 
Kowloon Railway, xx* miles. 

The following lines are under construction : — 
(x) Canton to Hankow, 650 miles. About 75 
miles open from Canton and 30 miles in Hunan. 
{%) Sz^uan • Hankow Railway. — Chengtu to 
Hankow, Boo miles. Work begun at ichang, 
Dec., X 909 . (3) Kiangsi Railumy.—Kiukiang to 
Nanehana, 8* miles, *0 miles open from Eiukiang. 
( 4 ) Anhu* Railway,— Wuhu to Kuasigteohow, 150 
miles. (5) Shanghai, Hangchow, Ningpo Railway. 
*x8 miles. Open to Hangchow, xx8 miles. (6) 
Fukien Railway.— Changohowfu to Amoy, 33 
miles, xo miles coi^leted. (7) Sunning Rau- 
wav. Kongyik to Shamkaplun, viA Sunning, 55 
miles. Forty miles south from Kongyik open. 

The following lines are contemplated 
ifl) Manchuria .— to Hunchun« 040 miles ; 


I (e) Skanti PfieeinM.— Tatongfu to PmAow, 48 o 
I miles ; CSiengtingfu to Techow, M niHei. 
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(d) Honan and MnAui.—Hsinyangchow to Feng- 
yaiiff, ayo miles, (e) Hhaniv/ng . — Chefoo to 
WeihsieD, 170 miles; Kiaochow to Ichoufa; 
Tshaochwang to Taierhchwang. if) Kxjangsu.— 
Laiobow to icheng, 60 miles. (17) Kiuingiung . — 
Swatow to OantoD, soo miles ; Macao to Canton, 
jnj miles. (A) K'uan;;«t.— Kiiellin to Chuanchow ; 
Wuchow to Nanning, *50 miles ; Lungchow to 
Langson (Tonkin), ^ miles, (i) Yunnan — 
Yunnanfu to Szechuan, 450 miles ; Tengyueh to 
Bhamo (Burma), ss3 miles. 

Posts.— The Post Office, formerly a branch of 
the Customs, was transfen ed in 1011 to the 
Ministiy of Communications, and a PoHtmanier 
OtneraJ, was appointed. Already letters can he 
sent all over the z8 piovinces at a uniform rate 
of a cents (or less than one half-penny) per half- 
ounce. Tlie numbei of Chinese post offices is 
5>35*i 355*000,000 postal iMickets and 3,766,000 
]Uiroels wore handled in 19x0 

Tblbgraphs are being rapidly constnicted by 
the Central Government, and Peking is in com- 
munication overland with Europe and Tibet, 
the line being extended to Lhasa. I1ie total 
length of line in oi>oration at end of 19x0 was 
49,000 miles 

Hhippino.— T he mercantile marine (xoxx) con- 
sisted of 68 vessels over xoo tons rogistei (58 
steam), with a total net tonnage of 90,4*0 tons 
In X9XX the total tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared at the Treaty Ports was 85, 771,^3, a 
decrease of 3,000,^ tons compareii with the 
previous year. 


Of tliese 40 per cent, weic 


Ihitish, as per cent Japanese, ax per cent 
Chinese, 8 per cent. Gorman, 3 per cent Krcnch, 
X per cent. Norwegian, x i>er cent. Russian and 
4 j^r cent, other countries. 

• Customs.— ITie Chinese Maiitlmo Customs 
Board consists of neaily x,ooo Eurctpeaus, a large 
proportion of them British subjects, all under 
the control of the huxpector-detisral. In May. 
X906, the Maritime Cust<oms Dept, was transferred 
from the Foreign Board to the Board of Revenue, 
and two Chinese Admiuistiatois-Generai were 
appointed. In addition to the collection of dues 
at the Treaty Ports, this service manages the 
lightlim and navigation thereof, and keeps a 
small fleet of crulsei-s to enforce its regulations. 

TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, Pkkino Estimate*! population, 

X, 000,000. 

Tliere were in 19x0 about *3 towns with 


populations exceeding soi^oo, but all figures are 
ba^ upon estimates. 

Town. Town 

Peking.... x, 000,000 Chlnkiang .. .. aoo,ooo 

Canton x, *50^000 Antung x5o,ooo 

Hankow 900,000 Wuhu s3e»ooo 

Tientsin 850,000 Amoy xao,ooo 

Shanghai . . . 700,000 Wenchow .. .. xoo,ooo 

Fuchow 650,000 Swatow 90,000 

Chungking ... 600,000 Chefoo ^000 

Suchow . . . 500,000 Bhasi 05,000 

Ningpo 450,000 Ichang 70,000 

Hangchow . 400,000 Kongmun . . 60,000 

Nanking... . 300,000 Wuchow 60,000 

Changsha . *50,000 Newchwang . . 50,000 

WEIGHTS, WEARCRES, AND CURRENCY. 

Weights and Measures. 

X Ts’un (xo Fan) = x*4x inches. 

X Ch’ih (xo Ts’un) = x4'x inches. 

X ('hang (xo Ch’ih) . = X4X o inches. 

X Yin (xo Chang). . = xx7‘5feet. 

5 Ch’ih = x’oKung. 

a Kung .= x’o Chang. 

1 so. (jfiang (x (’hmg) xax*o 8<i. feet. 

x5Ching(x (Jiuo) x8x5‘osq. feet. 

4 Chuo (x Mou) ... = 7360*0 sq. feet. 

100 Mou (x Ch’ing) ... = 7*600*0 sq. feet. 

X Ho — **o pints. 

X ShCujg (xo Ha) = cr rc. ao pints. 

X 'I'ou (xo Sh6ng) = cxrc. xoo pints. 

I Tael, or Liang — *'333 gz av. 

I <'hin,orChitty (x6'rael) = * 333 B> av. 

X MeuI, 01 1’an (xoo Chin) =: X33 333 lb. av 

The aliove weights and measuies, with their 
English iMpiivalents, as settled by treaty with 
tlie U K , arc commonly employed at the Treaty 
Ports, but inland there are many variations. 
Biitish weights and measures are used at Hong 
Kong and at some of the Chinese Treaty Ports. 

Monetary TJnita. 

Under the Cuiiency Law the unit is the yuan, 
or dullai, of xoo cents, the silver yuan having 
sub-divisioiis of 14 , and yuan, with 5 cents 
nickel and a, x, and jV cents copiier. Tlie 
silver tnel is still, however, the main circulating 
medium, its value lieing about 3ad. or 7*5 = ^x 
sterling. The new dollar, or yuan, is of the value 
of fr. *,50, or a4d. (xo = £1 sterling). 


iSlanr^uria. 


Pi ovincos and Capitals. | Mjjei)^*' ! 

Estimated | 

Population. 1 

Ueilungchiang (Tsitsihar) 1 200,000 

Kirin (Kirin) 105,000 

B'cngtien (Mukden) 1 55»ooo 

2.000. 000 j 

5.000. 000 1 

4.000. 000 1 

1 360,000 

11,000,000 * 

— , 1 


' PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

BouvMlanet.— Manchuria lies to the north of 
China Proper, between 39°-iia° N. and xi6°-x34° 
E., its ncHiham boundary being the Amur river, 
with the ooast proviuoe of Russia and the 
Japanese demdenoy of Korea on the east, and 
the Xranabaikal Provinoe fA Russia and (Chinese) 
Mongolia on the west 


Jielief . — The Ch'eat Khingang Mountain* be- 
tween Mongolia and Manchuria encircle the 
western province of the latter territory, which 
is divided from Korea the Shan Alin, or Jjoag 
White Mountains. The country is TOnerally 
mountainous, but the southeru peninsula u 
mainly an undulating plain, with fertile land 
and vast prairies of rich pasture in the Sungari 
valley. A barren, sandy desert in the north* 
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WMt It enctosed by a long ■oath-eaatorly bend of 
the Khingang range. 

£'^ro||ira^y.--Manchuria it watered by the 
Sungwri river, which flowa eastward from ;the 
lUiingaitf range to a confluence with the Amur^ 
the northern boundary. The Usmrit a southern 
tributaiY of the Amur, forms the eastern boun- 
dary with the coast province of Kussia, and in 
the south the tAao-ho rises in the eastern slopes 
of the southern Ehinnng and flows in the form 
of a horse-shoe into the Qulf of Liao-tung. 

Climate . — The climate is similar to that of 
Korthem China, except that in the south the 
general conditions are more favourable to agri- 
culture, while in the extreme north theie is a 
long and rigorous winter from October to April. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The administration is under the control of the 
Cen^l Government at Peking, which is locally 
represented by three Provincial Governoi's. Con- 
siderable freedom is allowed (except in foreign 
relations) to the local representative, and Justice 
and finance are practically unfettered. Towards 
the close of the 19th century Russian influence 
was paramount in Manchuria, and the railway 
system was under Russian control, while Port 
Arthur and Dalny, with the Kwang-Tung penin- 
sula, weiw occupied by Russian troops. The 
Russo-Japanese treaty of X905 tian8f erred Port 
Arthur and Dalny and the Kwang-Tung pen- 
insula to Japan, but effected the restoration 
of the remainder of Manchuria to Chinese 
controL 

PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 

The principal agricultural products are indigo 
and opium, which provide highly profitable 
crops, but cotton, toliacco, pulse, millet, wheat 
and barley are also grown. The mineral wealth 
of Manchuria is considerable, including gold 
and precious stones, and coal, iron and magnetic 
iron ore. There is a considerable overland tiade 


with K(Mrea from the southern plains, and with 
Russia from the northern mining districts of 
Manchuria. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Four of the great Asiatic highways traverse 
Manchuria : from Peking to Mukden and Kirin 
and thence to Sensing and Possiet Bay ; from 
Niu-chw'ang to Mukden and Petuna. and thence 
to Tsitsihar, Mergen and across the northern 
boundary ; from Niu-chwang southwards across 
the Liao-tung peninsula to Kin-chow ; and from 
Niu-chwang eastwards to the Korean gate and 
Antung. These highways are of great import- 
ance to the cultivators of the indigo and opium 
districts of the south, and to the mining dis- 
tiicts of the north-west. 

ITie Tram-Siberian Kailimu enters Manchuria 
at the western boundary of Hei-lung-kiang and 
runs rid Khailar to Harbin, and thence south- 
east to its termination at Vladivostok. Branches 
run from Harbin to Port Arthur and Dalny 
(Talren) rid Mukden. Since 1905 the South 
Manchurian Railway, for 500 miles from Port 
Arthur to Kwang-cheng-tsse (about aoo miles 
north of Mukden), has been under Japanese 
control, but the i-emainder of the line (x,ooo 
miles) remains under the control of Russia. 
Branches have been constructed by the Japanese 
from Mukden to Antung and from Kwang- 
cheug-tsze to Kirin. The Northern Chinese 
system from Peking connects with Mukden via 
Shan-hai-kwan, Kinchow-fu and 8in-min-tlng. 
(See aUo China Proper “ Railways.’’) 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Mukden (on the Hun-ho). Popula- 
tion, #50,000. Other towns are Liao-yang, Kin- 
chow-fu, Kinchow, Kai-piug, Hai-cheng, Kl- 
ynen. Sin-king, and the Treaty Port of Niu- 
chwang (in the southern province of Feng-tien) ; 
Kirin, A-she-ho, Petuna or Slng-chung, San-sing, 
La-lin, Ninguta and Harbin (in the central pro- 
vince of Kirin); and Tsitsihar and Mergen (In 
the north-western province of Hei-lung-kiang). 


iSlongoltat. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

The total area of Mongolia, which extends from the Great Wall In the south to Siberia 
in the north, and from the Khingang mountains m the east to Russian Central Asia in the 
w^est, is estimated at 1,076,000 English square miles, with a nomadic Mongol and Kalmuck 
population variously computed at 1,750,000 to 3,250,000. In the thirteenth century of the 
Chnstian era the Mongolian ruler, Jenghiz Khan, held sway over an empire “ from the 
China Sea to the banks of the Dneiper,” and the vast area of the Chinese dominions is but a 
portion of the former Mongolian Empire. The religion of Mongolia is lamaistic Buddhism, 
the chief monastery being that of Urga. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The country is rugged and mountainous In the 
north-west, where the Altai range runs from 
N.W. to 8.E. almost to the centre of Mongolia. 
In the extreme east the Khingang range crosses 
the southern and northern boundaries at the 
narrowest limit. The greater part of Mongolia 
is occupied by a high tableland, known as the 
Desert of Gobi or Shamo, about r 000 feet above 
■ea level, «,ooo rollep from east to west and 500 
miles from north to south, an arid, rocky waste 
with no vegetati(Mi. The head streams of the 
Tenieei and the IriUh. with the Ulu-kem, Keru- 
fim, and Selenga, are the only riven Mongolii^ 
but salt lakes abound, especially in the north- 


west. The climate is excessive, with extreme 
variations in temperature even in a single day. 
while the winter readings are seldom above 30“ 
Fahrenheit, with bitter north-east winds and 
snowstorms. I'he midday summer temperature 
is high, followed by correspondingly low readings 
at night. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The administration of Mongolia Is entrusted 
to the Mongolian Superintenaency (or Colonial 
Office) at Peking, the local re^wesentatives being 
Lieutenant-Governors at Kei-Moung-Kau (In- 
terior Province) and Wai-Moung-Kau (Extenor 
ProvinceX and a Government Agent at Urga, 
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l»RODUCnoK AN0 TEADB CBKTRB8. 

Agricnltnre it ctrrled oo whererer Ohinete 
IniltwDce hat been eterted, bat it mainly confined 
to the toath-eatiern borders of the territory. The 
prlnoipal Indottry is sheep and oattle-raisfngand 
the breeding of oxen, horses and camels for 
trantiMrt, In order to simply the caravan routes 
from China to Siberia. The centres of population 
depend mainly i^n the vast overland commerce 
of China and Bfuitern Russia across the Gobi 


Desert, the general direction of thb catmVan 
routes being nom touth^nast to north-wetU In 
the north-west are important trading towns 
ITrga, TTUassutai and Kobdo ; and in the south- 
east are Kalgan, Kuku-Rhoto, Kakn-eri^, Dbkm* 
5 or, and Btm-khoto. In the north-east, Kern- 
lun <mi the river of that name) is a junction of 
the southern routes from the Chinese province 
of Pechili and the western route from Crga, in 
north-west Mongolia. 


AREA' AND POPULATION. 

Tibet (or Bod) occupies more than half the western area of the Chinese dominions, with 
the Eighteen Provinces on the east, Nepal, Bhutan and British India on tiie south, British 
India on the west, and Chinese Turkestan on the north. The total area is about 750,000 
English square miles, and the population is estimated at 3,000,000. For administrative 
purposes Tibet is divided into four provinces, viz., VTcsferw, or Nari Khorsum ^pital, 
Gartok), Middle^ or U (capital, Lhasa), orlltsang (capital, Shigatse), and Eastern, 
or Kbamdo (capital, Khamdo). The north-eastern district of Kok^Nor (or Amdo) is 
directly represented in the Chinese Legislature. 


Physiography.— -The countiy is mainly a lofty 
platMU, part of the Great Asiatic Tableland, the 
highest country in the woild, with the Himalaya 
Mountains as a western and southern boundaiy. 
Many rivers find their source in the plateau of 
Tibet, uotahly the Cnper Brahmaputra and 
Indus of ludia, the Mekong, of French Indo- 
IThlna, aud the Uoang-ho and Vangtse of the 
Eighteen Provinces. 'ITie gieat hydrographic 
feature Is the chain of lakes, all 15,000 feet or 
more above the mean level of the tea, the largest 
being Tengri Nor, aud the highest ilorpa, some 
1^000 feet above the sea. lu Houtheiu Tibet, 
near the Bhutan border, is Lake Path, semi- 
circular iu form aud almost as extensive as Teugri 
Nor. 

GotJcrnwienf.— The authority of China under the 
Empire was only nominally exercised, but steps 
have been taken to assert it since the lustitutiou 
of a Republican form of government at Peking. 
The civil power is vested m a secular Latpa (the 
Tashi Lama), who is aided by a National Assem- 
bly, aud since the hindrance of the ecclesiastical 
power (the Dalai lAuia) has i-ecelved a set back 
the civil power is increasiug. 

Poreign Relations and Trade —The principal 
imports are tea, silk, opium, carpets and por- 
iMslaiu from China, and leather and saddlery and 
live stock from Mongolia ; tlie principal exports 
are gold aud silver from the mines of the western 
province, salt, wool and musk. British India 
imports from Tibet wool, borax, salt, living 
animals, and musk, in exchange for cotton and 
woollen goods, coral, and grain. The total trade 
in ipxe-xi was about jCHSvOoo- Under tiie 
Anglo-t'hinese Sikkim Convention of 1890, a 
trade mart was opened at Vatung ; but as the 
Tibetans persistently dtsr^arded the Couveii- 
tion, a political raisslou was despatched from 
India, with a military escort. It reached the 
capital, Lhasa, after a very arduous march and 
sharp fighting, on August 1, 1904. A new Con- 
vention was signed (Sept, j), providing for tlie 
ereotton of boundary pillars between Sikkhn and 
Tibet ; for trade marts, with British and Tibetan 
agents, at Oyantae and Gartok as well as at 
Yi^ung, and jbr unrestricted traffic by existing 
routss ; and for payment of an indemnity. The 


Tibetans pledged themselves not to alienate any 
territory or grant concessions to, or permit the 
intervention of, any foreign Power. By the 
(invention of Peking (April, 1906) Chins accepted 
the (X>nveDtions of 1890 and 19^, and declared 
that no foreign State should int^ere in Tibet, 
while England also undertook not to interfere 
In the administration of Tibet or annex terri- 
tory. By the Anglo-Russian Convention of Aug., 
x^, botn Powers recognised the suzerain rights 
01 China in Tibet, agreed to maintain its terri- 
torial integrity, to refrain from intervention in 
its internal administration, to treat with Tibet 
only through the Chinese Government, not to 
send representatives to Lhasa, not to assign any 
territory to either Power, and not to obtain 
railway, mining, or other concessions ; but direct 
relations between British commercial agents and 
Tibetan authorities under the (inventions of 
X904 and X906 lU'e permitted. The new trade 
marts have been opened and trade regulations 
signed (1908). 

' IWNS. 

Capital, Lhasa, a city occupying about 3 
square miles on a plain entirely surrounded by 
mountains, contains a population of about 
30,000, of whom only about 6,000 are other than 
monks. The city is the centre of Buddhism and 
attracts pilgrims from all parts of Mongolia and 
Tibet to the great temple of Buddha in the 
midst of other temples and religious buiklinm. 
Other centres of population are mainly on uie 
two great trade routes, of which the first, or 
China road, runs from Cheng-tu (in Szechuen) 
vid Litang and Batang to the Tibetan town of 
Chiamdo and thence south west to Lhasa, 
Gyangtse and Shintse (on the Sanpo or Upper 
Brahmaputu) to Nepal. The second, or India 
road, across the Himalayas at the lAng Pass, 
leads to Lhasa, vid Gyangtse. The mining 
districts of the west are reached from Leh, in 
Kashmir (British Indi^ whence a road passes 
Lake Fangong at the Tibetan town of Rudbk. 
and leads to Qartok, the centre of the golu 
mining Indnstry, and thence to Lhasa, where it 
joins the other Indian route and the main 
lhaaa-Chiamdo<hlna road. 



China, 


ao3 


CttrftuJtan. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Diitrlcta and Capttale. Area (English Sq. Miles). I Estimated Population. 


Sin Kiang (Urumchi) 4So,cxx> 1,250,000 

Zungarta (Kulja) ' 150,000 750,000 


Total 


Eastern Turkestan occupies the north-western 
corner of the Chinese dominions, between Mon- 
golia, Russian Central Asia and Tibet. The 
territory comprises the two districts of Zungaria 
and Sin Kiang (or Chinese Tartary) with a total 
area of about <00,000 square miles and an esti- 
mated population of s,ooo,ooo, most of whom 
are Muhammadans, made up of Chinese settlers, 
Persians, Kalmucks and Kirghiz. The capital 
is Urumchi, and for administi-ative purposes the 
country is divided into three governments, viz., 
/ft, Tabargatai, and Yarkand, with sub-districts 
and residencies at Kashgar, Karashar, Kushong, 
Aksu, Khotan and Hami. 

Zungaria is a mountainous region in the ex- 
treme north-west, between the Altai and Tian 
Shan ranges and the Russian boundary of Cen- 
tral Asia on the west, extending eastwaids into 
the Gobi Desert. Ck%ne$e Tartary (or Sin Kiang) 
lies between the Pamir Plateau and the Kuen- 
lun range on the west and south, and the Tian 
Shan range on the north-west, the inteiwening 
area forming the Tarim Desert. A chain of lakes, 
with communicating streams, extends across 
the north-western limits of the Tarim Desert, 
and the River /ft, which flows into Lake Bal- 
kash (Western or Russian Turkestan), rises in 
the iWi Shan mountains of noitli- western 
Zui^ria. 

Production and /rwfusfriM.— Agriculture and 



6o0y00o 2,000,000 


the breeding of hoises, cattle, sheep, camels and 
asses are the princi^l industries, the latter 
mainly for the provision of ti-ansTOrt animals 
for the various caravan routes between ^ina, 
India, and Russia. Minerals are plentiful and 
include gold, lead and copper, in addition to 
coal and petroleum, while jade is largely extrac- 
ted at Khotan for the Chinese market, and salt 
is obtained from the neighbouihood of the lakes. 
Silks, carpets, cottons, leather and felt goods, 
and worked metals aie exported, in addition to 
agricultuml pioduce, while tea, opium, cloths 
and provisions aie imported. 

TomM.— Recent discoveries show that oon- 
sideiable towns have been covered by the moving 
sands of the desei t, the date of the inundations 
being early in the Christian eia. Towns now 
exist mainly as stations on the various caravan 
routes between China, Russia and India. The 
principal Chinese route leads from the province 
of Kan-su across the desert of the north-eastern 
centres of Harol and Barkul, westwards to 
Urumchi, and thence south-west, vid Aksu, to 
Kashgar and Yaikand, where are routes to 
Russian Tuikestan and to Leh (British India) 
over the lofty Karakorum Pass (18,500 feet). 
The value of the merchandize can-led by the 
caiavans between China and Russia is very con- 
siderable ; the tiade with India does not exceed 
£•$0,000 annually. 
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Colombia. 


(Sapablitf* d« OolombU.) 


Divisions and Capitals, 

Area (English 

Sq. Miles). 

Estimated 

Population. 

Departments 



Antioquia (Medellin) 

22,752 

740,937 

Atldntico (Barranquilla) 

1,008 

1 14,887 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

22,320 

16,460 

7*380 

425*975 

Boyacd (Tunja) 

Cdldas (Manizales) 

586,499 

343,498 

Cauca (Popaydn) 

Cundiuamarca (Bogotti) 

20,403 

8,046 

211,756 

735*610 

Huila (Neiva) 

8,100 

158*191 

140, 106 

Magdalc?ia (Santa Marla) 

19,080 

Panamd (Panamd) 

29,760 

400,000 

Narifto (Paste) 

9*360 

293*918 

Santander (Bucaramanga) 

37*865 

400,084 

Norte de Santander (Ciicuta) 

6,255 

204,381 

Tolima (Ibagu^) 

JO, 080 

3*897 

282,426 

Valle (Cali) 

217, 147 

Intendencies : — 



Meta (Villavicencio) 


29,299 

Choed (Quibdd) 

(loagira (Guaraguarau) 

) 258,840 

i 60,653 

1 53*018 

1 99*576 

Caquotd y demds ComisanaH 

1 

Total 

461,606 

1 5*475,961 


B«om and Kelifiont. 

There arc six distinct elements in the po|)ulation : — (a) White descendants of the Spanish 
settlers of the i6th-i9th centuries ; (6) Inatan aborij^inals ; (c) MuUzos^ or mixed Spanish^ 
Indians; (d) negroes; (c) mixed Spanish negroes; (/) mixed Indian negroes. The 
numbers ol these elements are roughly estimated at 1,500,000 whites ; 600,000 Indians, of 
whom about 150,000 are wild and uncivilised; 2,000,000 mesUzog; and 1,400,000 negroes 
and mixed Spanish and Indian negroes. All except the wild Indians are nominally Roman 
Catholics, but all Christian religions are tolerated. 

rHYSIOGRAPIlY. 

Colombia orcnpics the north-west corner of the South American continent from the 
Isthmus of Panama (which gives (Colombia a divided seiboard) to the westeni boundaries of 
Venezuela and Hrazil and the northern boundaries of Peru and Ecuador. The Republic is 
divisible into two unequal portions, of which the larger (about two thirds of the whole) 
consists of the plains of the east and of the extreme north-west, and the smaller (about one- 
third) consists of rugged mountains with three main ranges traversing the country and an 
isolated group of peaks in the north-west. 

Relief . — The southern boundary crosses the Andes where the range consists of a 
massive series of volcanic peaks, the highest of which are Chiles (15,000 feet), Cumbal 
(15,900 feet), and Paste (14, 000 feet), and the range divides into a triple (telombian system of 
Western, Central and Eastern Cordilleras divid^ by the valleys of the Caucaand Magdalena 
rivers. The Western and Central Cordilleras run almost parallel with the Pacific coast, the 
Eastern Cordillera has a north-easterly direction and divides at the Venezuela boundair, 
where the (terdillera de Merida traverses Venezuela, while the western fork terminates at the 
extremity of the (xoajira Peninsula, the most northerly point of (Colombia. The highest peak 
of the Western Cordillera is Munohique volcano (12,000 feet), of the Central range Huila, 
Tolima, Ruiz and Mesa de Herveo (all over 18,000 feet) ; and of the Eastern Cordillera, Cocui. 
In the north-west of Colombia, detached from the western spur of the Eastern Cordillera of the 
Andes, is the Sierra Nevada ae Santa 3 /a r<a, the highest p^k being about 17,000 feet above 
I sea level. The mountainous region of the west contains ninety per cent, of the inhabitants. 
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the white popnlation being settled mainly en the plateaus and elevated valleys of the 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras. 

ifydroyrapAy.— The principal rivers of Colombia are the Magdalena, Cauca, and Atrato. 
The magMma has a total length of about i,ooo miles, and is navi^ble to the sand bar of 
La Dorado (560 miles from its mouth) and a^ve Honda Rapids to Girardot (a further 100 
miles). The Cauca flows through a narrow and often precipitous valley between the 
Western and Central Cordillera, and joins the Mi^dalena about 200 miles from its month 
at Ba^nranquilla. Its total len^h is about 800 miles, of which two navigable stretches of 
200 miles each are separated by a series of rapids occupying about the same length of its 
course. The Atrato rises in the slopes of the Western uordillera and flows into the Gulf 
of Uraba and the Caribbean Sea. The principal rivers of the eastern plains are the Mtia 
and Guoriare, tributaries of the Orinoco, and the Putarmyo^ Yapura (or Caqueta) and the 
Napo. tributaries of the Amazon. 

climate , — Colombia lies almost entirely in the north torrid zone, aaid but for its 
elevation would possess a completely tropical climate. In the eastern slopes of the Andes 
and in the southern forests there is high temperature and excessive rainfall, but in the 
northern prairie region there are almost equal wet and dry seasons with a great range of 
temperature. In the mountainous west are the sub-tropical regions of the lowlands and 
valleys, the temperate districts of the middle slopes of the Andes, the cold and bleak 
paramos^ from 10,000 to 15,000 feet, and above 1^,000 feet the regions of snow and ice, . The 
middle slopes and the sul^tropical valleys contain the most fertile and productive regions. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Colombian coast was visited in 1502 by Christopher Columbus^ and in a Spanish 
expedition under Quesada established a government of certain coastal communities under the | 
name of New Granada, which continued under Spanish rule until the revolt of the Spanish- 
American colonies of 1811-1824. In 1819 Bolivar established the Republic of Colombia, con- I 
sisting of the territories now known as Colombia, Panama, Venezuela and Ecuador. In 
1829-1830 Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew from the association of provinces, and in 1831 
the remaining territories were formed into the Republic of New Granada. From 1853-1861 j 
many of the Colombian Provinces declared their independence and the nineteenth century 
contained frequent revolutions and internal wars. In 1903 Panama seceded from Colombia, 
and is now a separate Republic. The government is that of a centralized Republic under a 
constitution of 1886, by which the practical independence of the Provinces was extinguished, 
with modifleations, increasing the power of the President, adopted by Congress in 1905. 
The Executive consists of a President, and there is a Legislature of two houses, with 
appointed Governors and biennial assemblies in each of the Departments. 

Executive. 

President of the Republic of Colombia (Aug. 7, 1910- 1914), Dr. Carlos E. Rostrepo. 

Ministers of State. | and others for four years, by the executive 


Ministers of State. and others for four years, by the executive 

Interior, P. M. Carrefto. government. 

Foreign A fairs, P. M. Carrefio {ad int ). I>E^ CB. 

War, Joed Manuel Arango. llie strength of the Army Is determined 

Finance, J. Restrepo Plata. by C^ongress, and the peimanent force consists of 

Treasury, C. N. Rosales. about 6,000 of all arms. Every able-bodied male 

Public Instruction, Carlos Cuervo M 4 rquez. Colombian is liable for service, and a war strength 

Publtc Works, Simon Araujo. of about 50,000 could be raised. The Navy con* 

sists of five old cruisers of little or no fighting 
THE LEGISLATURE. value and a few miscellaneous craft, and Is 

stationed on either side of the Isthmus of 

^ LmU fn^rHoS,” rtwr. 

[ Representatives. The Senate contains as EDUCATION. 


, and consists of a Senate and < 


of Representatives. The Senate contains 34 EDUCATION, 

members elected for four years by electoral Primary education is free, but is not com- 
oolleges In each department. The House 0/ pulsory, although the schools are well attended. 
EepreeentaHves contains 9s members, elected The white population retains the literary In- 
fer two years by the direct vote of all male stincts of the Spaniards, and there Is now a 
Colombians aged aa who can read and write or marked tendency of State-directed effort to reach 
possess an income of yoo pesos (or land valued at the negro, Indian and meHiio elements outside 
x,Soo pesos). the municipal areas. The principal factor is the 

THE JUDICATURE. ^®rk of the Catholic corporations, whose second- 

■chools STe Stats-alded. There are normal and 
technical schools, and BogotA contains a public 

SSt. jSSaettoS It nnlrmity. 

The last named has also original jurisdiction in FINANCE, 

political and constitutional causes. Judges of The revenue and expenditure of Colombia for 
the supreme court are appointed for five years, the five years 1906-19x0 are estimated at the 




Colombia, 


foUowiog total* la gold ptiO$ ($p«sot gold =; £t | Exports for the five years 1907-1911 are stated 
sterling) I as follows In gold pe$o» 


*7»*»li*** 

id, 600, 000 
10,831,900 
8.779. S«» 


I7,sa3,8i8 

16,600,000 

10,831,900 

8.937.^ 

10,000,000 


*907 10,088,963 13.79* .44s 15,880,00s 

*90® 13.5*3.890 ^ 5 **. 3 H 

*909 11,117,907 i6,om,i98 08,148,105 


1909 11,117,907 

*9*0 17,3^040 

1911 18,108,863 


16,0^,198 00,140,105 

17,786,806 35,171,846 

*•,375.899 40,484,78* 


The External l>ebt has been reduced by 
arrangement with foreign (mainly British) bond- 
holders, and now amounts to £*,486,600, The 
Consolidated Internal Debt amounted on July t, 
1910, to 5,476,888 silver pesoH, and the floating 
debt to *,7^,545 sold po$os. 

‘ PEODUCnON AND INDUSTRY. 

Affnculture and Live Stock.— Maize and wheat 
are grown on the elevated plateaus of the 
western regions, but the principal product is 
ONOffee, of which excellent qualities are produced 
and exported through the neighbouring republic 
of Venesuela and through Colombian ports. 
Cocoa, sugar, and bananas are also cultivated, 
and the indigenous rubber trees are being brought 
into eomroercial tise. The grassy plains of the 
norUi*east support' large herds of cattle and 
sheep, and considerable developments are pos- 
sible In the export of the former. 

Minerals. Gold, sliver, and platinum are 
found and worked in large quantities, and there 
are rich mines of copper, load, merctiry, and 
cinnabar, which form a great potentiai asset. 
Salt, coal, and iron are plentiful, and there are 
extensive petroleum flelds, while the Goveminent 
emerald mines and pearl fisheries are believed to 
be valuable. The mineral resources of the 
Republic await railway construction for their 
full development. 

Jfant^oofurM.— There is at Pradera a small 
iron Industry in close proximity to the mines, 
and a^oultural machinery is pi^uced, together 
with outfits for the sugar refineries. A pottery 
and earthenware industry has survived the 
SpanWi Invasion of the sixteenth century un- 
changed, and woollen and cotton stuffs are 
manufaoturiki at Fopayan and Fasto for the home 
market. Sugar refining is encouraged by the 
State, and there are tobacco factories for internal 
^ trade and Panama hat factories for home and 
eiqport. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Imports are principally flour and prepared 
foodstuffi^ machinery, and texUles ; the Sxpents 
being coffee, cattle, hides, and skins, bananas, 
toba^, rubber, Panama hats, orchids (the 
oboloeet varieties of which are found bv adven- 
tmoas explorers), and gold, silver, and platinum. 
Textiles are* sent principally by the U.& and 
the D.K., and flour by the U.8. ; sugar of a better 
tiMUi can be produced by the primitive 
teotones in Oolombia is sent hf Germany, in 
addition to rice. Coffee is sent to the U.S. through 
Tenexuelan and Colombian ports ; tobacco 
chially to ‘BauMag; and cotton to the 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ratftmps.— Only about 600 miles of railroad 
were open in 1911, end there is prospect of deve- 
lopment owing to the spell of internal rest in tho 
last few years. A period of settled government 
has encouraged railway enterprise. 

Poet and Teleffrcwhe.—'rhere were In x9sa over 
608 post offices dealing (1909) with 3,000,000 
internal letters and postcamsand x,a5o,ooo other 
postal packets, with 530 telegraph oflices and 
10,885 miles of telegraim (tpxa) over which (1907) 
1,400,000 despatches were transmitted. 

Rivers and Road *. — Internal communication is 
mainly carried over the principal rivers and their 
tributaries, a regular service of river steamers 
ninning on the Magdalena and its many auxiliary 
streams. Mountain tracks only fit for mules arc 
the sole means of getting about the country. 

Shipping —There are many harbours on the 
Pacific Coast which may possess an importance 
when the Panama Canal is opened, but only two 
of them, Buenaventura and Tumaco. have any 
present commercial value. The Caribbean Coast 
(Atlantic) has many ports, of which Barranquilla, 
Cartagena. Santa Marta, and Rio Hache are 
engaged In traffic with Eiurope and North 
America, while Villamazar has a coasting trade 
with Venezuela. The tonnage entered and 
cleared at Barranquilla (at the mouth of the 
Magdalena River) exceed^ 1,400,000 tons in 19x0, 
that of Cartagena being about x,aoo,ooo tons. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Bogota, founded by Quesada In 
*538. stands on the eastern margin of a large 
elevated plateau of the Eastern Cordillera of the 
Andes, with a population estimated in xpxa at 
xsx,s57. There are 14 towns credited with more 
than x8,ooo Inhabitants : — 


Bogota ***.*57 

M^ellin 7*. 004 

Barranquilla ... 48,907 

Cartagena 36,63s 

Manizales 34.7*0 

Sonsdu *9.346 

Pasto *7,7^ 

Call *7,747 

Aguadas *6,4*3 

Ibagud *4,693 

Palmira *4,3** 

Nelva. **W 


Monteria **,$•* 

Yarumai **,*So 

Cdcuta *0,3^ 

Bucamaranga ... *9,755 

Miraflores *9, *90 

Lories *9,005 

Popayin *8,7*4 

Cartago x8,6*8 

Pereira *8,448 

Andes *8,39* 

Salamina *8,195 

FTedonia *8,176 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System 0/ Weights and Measures is 
legal and in general use for the xiurposes of 
international irade. Internal oommerce, how- 
ever, mainly adheres to the old Slpanish system 
(sss Peru). 

The (Thit ^ Qn^^rrsfwif, under a law of 1907, is 
the gold poto, Wit 0 ^ in English oumney, 
or 5 = sUflaHI. actual currency u 

the paper peso, the value of whiifli is appraxi- 





Costa Biea. 


ao^ 


Coeta l^fca. 


(S^Uioa 4e Oo«la Sie* ) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces and Capitals. 

Area (English 

Sq. MUes). 

Population. 

X905. 

1906. 1 

Z91X. 

Alajuela ^ajuela) I 

Carti^o (Carta^) 

Guanacaste (Li^ria) 

Heredia (Heredia) 1 

Limcm (Limon) 

Puntarenas (Puntarenas) 

San Jos^ (San Jos^) 

Total 

No official 
figures 
available. 

79,690 
52,96a 
27>332 
39iiS4' 1 
13,163 
17,168 
105,820 

81,109 

54,045 

28,133 

39,493 

14,925 

17,469 
108, 178 

91,707 

59,968 

33,810 

42,645 

18,990 
20,054 
121, 162 

j 23,000 

334,297 

341,590 

388,266 


Inoreate of tlM People. 


Yemr. | 

Birth*. 

Immigrant*. 

ToUl. 

Death*. 

Etnigrants. 

Total. 

1906 ... < 

X 3>443 

«. 79 S 

ai .>38 

8,417 

6,5*8 

* 8.945 

16,34 

Z907 ... 

1908 ... 

14,70* 

11,433 

*8,195 1 

8,86z 

7 . 8*3 

8,84X 

» 5 i 3 o« 

«o, 9 B 9 
8,*a8 1 

* 8,«97 
* 3 , 8*8 1 

9 . 1*4 

* 7,968 

X909 . . 1 

x5 ,6 oo 

9.154 

7.78* 

*6,936 

19x0 .. . 1 

« 5.®47 

i «,«33 

* 7 .« 8 o I 

9 . 7*3 

l 7,*36 

16 , 959 

* 9 ” 1 

16,839 

9.537 

*6,376 ' 

9 , 4«3 

8,170 

*7.653 


Baoee and Beliglone. 

The inhabitants are mainly of Spanish blood, descendants of the colonists of the i6th to 
i^h centuiles, with an admixture of mestizos or Spanish Indians. The aboriginal Indians 
were almost exterminated under three centuries of Spanish rule, and number about 4,ocx3, 
while there are about 25,000 negroes, mostly Jamaicans and mainly employed on b^ana 
farms. The foreign white population amounts to 5,cxx> or 6,000, mainly Spaniards and 
Italians, with some German, British, and U.S.A. settlers. All religions are tolerated, 
but a great majority of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. Spanish is the language of 
the country. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Bound iries. — Costa Rica occupies part of the southern and narrowing isthmus of Central 
America, between Nicaragua and Panama, with a regular coast line on the Atlantic of about 
200 miles, and a broken and varied coast on the Pacific, with two bold promontories — that 
of Nicoya in the north and Dulce in the south, each enclosing a gulf of the same name. 

Relief. — The country is mainly an elevated tableland, intersected b^ loftj^ volcanic 
ridm, running from N.W. to S.E., widi low-lying coastal regions on either side of the 
tableland. In the north the Sierra T^aran contains the voloanic peaks of Orosi, 

Rincon de la Vieja, Miravalles, and Tenorio, the latter rising to nearly 7,000 feet aboye 
sea level. Further east, the Cerros de los Guatusos contains the volcanic peaks of Poas 
(^000 feet). Irazii (11,200 feet), and Torialba (11,000 feet). A third range, known as the 
Cordillera ae Talamanca in Costa Ri<^ extends into the neighbouring republic of Panama 
(under the name of Cordillera de Chiriqui), and contains the lofty Chirripo Grande (11,500 
feet), the highest summit in Costa Rica, and other volcanic peaks in Buena Vista (10,850 
feet), Ujum feet), Pico Blanco (9,6 to feet), and Rovalo (7,000 feet). 

Rivers and Lakes, — The formation of the land and the narrow limits of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts preclude the formation of large rivers. The Sarapi^ and San Carlos rivers 
(flowing into the River San Juan) are navigable for many miles by light launches and 
canoes; also! some rivers on the north-east coast. The remaining stgrouns are short and 
generally torrential, with a volume out of all proportion to their Ten^^. 

Although close to the Equator (between 90 - n© io» Uritude), andlving 

entirdy witiiin the tropical zone, the climate of Ck>8ta Rica is not unhealthy. Ilali^ 
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and rheamatism are common in the coastal regions, but the climate of the plateau ^at an 
elevation of 3,000-5,000 feet) is ecmable, with a mean temperature of 68^ and a variation of 
only 5^ between the extremes. The higher regions are oold and frosty, and the population 
centres in the temperate plateaus, below 5,000 feet. The wet season is influenced by the 
south-west monsoon from April to October, the Atlantic slope being wetter than the Pacific. 
The dry season on the Pacific slope lasts from December to April. 

GOVERNMENT. 

For nearly three centuries (15^0-1821) Costa Rica formed part of the Spanish American 
dominions, the seat of administration being Cartago. In 1821 tnc country threw in its lot with 
the other Central American provinces and became independent of Spam. From 1824-1839 
Costa Rica was one of the “ United States of Central America.” 

The present constitution rests upon the fundamental law of Dexj. 22, 1871, as modified in 
1882 and 1903, and is that of a centralized Republic, with a President elected by indirect 
vote for 4 years (and ineligible for an immediate term) and a single chamber legislature. 

President of the JtepubHc (May 8, 1910-1914).— Ricardo Jimenez, horn Feb. 6, 1859. 

Vice-Presidents . — Manuel de Jesus Jiminez ; A. Gonzalez ; Ezequiel Gutierrez. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The President and Vice-Presidents are aided 
by four Ministers of State, appointed by and 
responsible to the President 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Worship and Justu'e, 
Manuel Castro Quesada. 

Minister of Commerce and Finance and Public 
Works, Felipe J. Alvarado. 

Minister of the Interior and Police, Carlos M. 
Jimenez. 

Min^’ster of War and Marine and of Public In- 
etruction, Nicolas Oreamuno. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of 43 Deputies, elected for 
four years by the direct vote of all adult self- 
supporting citizens, one half of the deputies 
retiring biennially. 

President of the National Congress, Ezequiel 
Gutien'ez. 

Vice PresidefU, Enrique Pinto. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There are magistrates' couits in all centres 
and superior courts in each province, with a 
supreme court, two appeal courts and a court of 
cassation at the coital. The death penalty hag 
been abolished. The inhabitants are principally 
peaceable and law-abiding peasant proprietoie. 

DEFENCE. 

Service In the Army is compulsory In time of 
war on all able-bodied citizens between the ages 
of s8 and «o. A small permanent armv of about 
x,ooo of all arms is maintained, and there is au 
organized militia with a reserve and a national 
guard. In time of war a partly trained force of 
40,000 could be raised. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Bduoation is compulsory and free, 
the schools are well attended, and the proportion 
of illiteratea is being rapidly reduced. There 
are secondary schools at San Joa^, Cartago. 
AlaJuela and Heredia, and colleges of law and 
mraioine at San Josd. There is no university, 
but promising pupils are sent by the government 
to European centres. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Coeta Rica 
tcff the five yean soo6^ to 19x1 (the financial 
year having been efumged in xgcA to Jan. x- 


Dec 31) are stated as follows (colones X045 , 
= £«)- I 


Vear 

j Revenue. j 

Expenditure. 

1907-8 

[ coloiu>a £ 

i 7 . 9 *fi. 47 S 757.557 
5,ao9,z8a 498,486 

eolones £ 

9 ,* 9*»449 •79,564 
6,056,618 579,580 
7,986,47* 687,400 

1908 

1909 

1 7.365,506 694,860 

19x0 

o .*»*,735 777, »oo 

«, 85 «, 57 * 847,7*0 

X91X 

1 9 , 734,«5 931,494 

*0,053,4*4 9 “, 9 So 


Moie tlian half the revenue is derived from 
customs. 

DEBT. 


External Deht.—Kn Agioeraent, made between 
the Costa Rican Government and Mr. Minor C. 
Keith, providing for the issue of 000, 000 Gold 
Refunding, to be applied to the Conversion of the 
External Debt, with all arrears of interest, and 
the Limon Sanitation Bonds (for whi(^ together 
^x,6z7,aoo, the balance, being reserved 

for the Government’s requirements), was finally 
accepted by the Foreign Bondholaers in July, 
xpxz. 

These Bonds are payable in xqk8, through the 
operation of a cumulative sinmng fund of not 
less than x per cent annually, commencing in 
xpsz, and bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
per annum for the first ten years, and at the rate 
of 5 per cent, thereafter, and are secured by a 
first charge on the Customs Revenue. The July 
X9XX coupon was duly paid, and the conversion 
has been duly made. 

French Loan.— la November, x9xx, the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica issued in Pans a new 5 per 
cent. Loan for 35^^,000 francs, for the purpose 
of paying off the Bonds of the Pacific Railway 
and the Internal Debt. 

This Loan is secured by a first charge on the 
Government Liquor Monopoly, and has been 
given a quotation on the Paris Bourse. The 
proceeds of this issue have been allied to the 
payment of the Internal Debt and l^iflc Rail- 
way Bonds in the early part of zozs, the Govern- 
ment, under the agreement with the F^nch 
Bankers, having received 80 per cent, of the 
nominal value 01 the Loan. 

The Internal Debt amounted, on Dec. vx, x9xx, 
to zx, 879,441 coUms (jQhxsfifTBg)- 

PRODUenON AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriou/ture.— More than two-thirds of the 
population are engaged in agriculture, the most 
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grown in the interior and Dananna, ooooa, vanilla, 
cotton, indigo and rubber are produced in the 
tropical coast lands. The soil is extraordinarily 
fertile, and for this reason the republic fully 
deserves the name of *'Kich Coast," bestowed 
>upon it (possibly on account of its reputed auri- 
ferous wealth) in the x6th century.! There are 
vast forest covered tracts on the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes where cedar, mahogany, rosewood, 
ebony and dye-woods are obtained. The Live Stock 
includes about 400,000 cattle, 60,000 horses and 
xao,ooo pigs, And its improvement is encouraged 
by ^vemmeut. 

Minerals.— Qo\dt silver, copper, iron, lead and 
zinc are believed to exist in many distdcts, but 
the goldfields alone are worked. 

Manufactures.— There are sugar and distilling 
industries and factories for boots, candles, soap, 
matches, ice and leather. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The values of the merchandize imported and 
exported in the five yeai-s x907~-x9xx aie stated 
as follows in £ sterling 


X907 . . x, 5x1,617 X, 870,8*0 3t38a,447 

X908 1,158.493 1,596,445 *,754,938 

X909 1, * 57 , 383 1,681,6x7 1,940,000 

X9XO 1,615,199 1,7*3,386 3,3^,685 

X9XX ... x,8i5,8a9 x, 836, 546 3,661,375 

Chief exports ( 19x1). — Bananas 9, 309, 586 bun ches, 
value £ 8 go, 8 ^ ; coffee ao6,6M bags, value 
;G 584,645 ; gold and silver bullion, ^140,898 ; 
raw sugar, cacao, rubber, cedar and hi^s. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Raihoays — About 410 miles of railway were 
open for traffic in x9xx, the Pacific and Atlantic 


being connected tad the capital. The Costa 
Rioa Railway runs from Limon to the capital, 
San Joed (103 miles) in six hours, and is continued 
X3 miles to Alajuela (Costa Kica branch lines, 
etc., xxx milesX The Northern Railway runs 
from Limon as terminus, and comprises 14* miles 
of main line and branches, running through the 
banana districts on the Atlantic coast. The 
Government own and operate the Pacific Rail- 
way, from San Josd to Orotina (46 miles), and 
the coast section of the same. Esparta to Pun- 
tarenas (X3 miles) ; a new section from Orotina 
to join the Puntarenas section was opened in 
X9X0. The journey from the capital to Pun- 
tareuas (76 miles) takes horn’s. A consider- 
able amount of British capital is embarked in the 
Republic. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In xgxo there were aoo 
post offices, dealing with 9,000,000 packets, and 
X30 telegiaph offices (with x wireless station) 
tiansmitting 563,000 despatches over the 1,580 
miles of line. Telephones 460 miles. 

Shipping —In 19x1, foreign vessels (z,xa3,x45 
tons) entered at Costa Rican ports, the mercantile 
marine of the country consisting only of a few 
small sailing and motor driven vessels. The chief 
port is Limon, on the Atlantic coast, through 
which the whole of the important banana trade 
with the United States and the U.K. is done, as 
well as by far the laiger part of the other 
exports and imports, ^hintarenas is the most 
important haihoui’ on the Pacific coast. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, San Joeii. Estimated population 
(xoxx) 31,668. Other towns are Heredia (7,76s), 
Limon (6,987) Alajuela (6,o6x), Cartago (5,997), 
Puntarenas (4,709), and Liberia (*,373)1 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is in general use alongside the common British 
weights and measures. Tlie Old Spanish System 
(see Peru) is In partial use in country districts. 
The Monetary Unit is the gold ool(m of xoo een- 
tirnos, of the value of x colon — as'9d., orxo*46 
colones — £x sterling. 
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AREA AND ROPULATIOK. 


Provinces and Capitals. 


(Damaguey (Puerto Principe)... 

Havana (Havana) 

Matanzas (Matanzaa) 

Driente (Santiago) 

Pinar del Rio (Pinar del Kio) 
Santa Clara (Santa Clara) 


Area (English 

Population. 

Sq. Miles). 

X907. 

Z9XOU 

10,068 

118,269 

128,669 

3»i73 

538,010 

555, 178 

1 255,308 

3»244 

239,812 

14,218 

455,086 

461,394 

5,211 

240,372 

252,421 

8,264 

457,431 

497,142 

44,178 

2,048,980 

2,150,112 


In 1907 there were 1,074,822 males and 974,098 females. The language of Cuba is 
Spaniah. 




210 Guia^ 


InorawM of tho Pooflo. 


Ymt. 

Birth*. 

Immisrant*. 

Total. 

Death*. 








55. *614 


*06,777 


*♦••#•••• 

tdD 9 





feS 


3 *.^ 



1910 

74Vi86 



33 * >94 


Boom and Bolifiona. 

Nearly 6o per cent, of the inhabitants are of Spanish descent, the coloured races number- 
ing about 30 per cent, (including mixed blood), foreign-bom whites 10 per cent, and Chinese 
barely 0*5 per cent. Slavery was abolished in 1886, and the coloured races are increasing 
equally with the whites. There is little racial antagonism. Almost all the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, but all religions are free. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Pontion, — Cuba is the largest island of the “.West Indies,” and extends in 
the shape of an irregular crescent at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, which the western 
horn divides into the Florida Channel on the north and the Yucatan Channel on the south. 
The western extremity (Cape San Antonio) is in 84^ 57' W. longitude, and the easternmost 
point (Cape Maisi) in 74° 7 W. longitude. The most northerly point, close to Havana, is 
93 miles distant from Key West on the Florida coast (U.8.A.) in 23*^ 13' N. latitude, while 
Cape Santa Cruz, the inner extremity of the eastern horn and the most southerly point of 
the island, extends to i<f^ 48' N. latitude, and is about 80 miles north of the Jamaican coast. 
Cape Maisi, at the outer extremity of the eastern boro, is 50 miles distant from the west 
coast of Haiti, and about 55 miles south-west of the nearest island of the Bahama group. 
The total len^h of the island is about 750 miles, its average width being aliout 50 miles, 
with a maximum of 160 and a minimum of 23 miles. There are many dependent islands, 
of which the hie of Pints in the Archipelago de los Canarteos (inside the western horn of 
the main island) is by far the largest, with an estimated area of nearly i,aoo square miles. 

Reiief — The island is distinctly mountainous, with a cross range in the south-east and 
central groups from end to end of the island. The coastal districts are generally low-lying 
and are fringed with lagoons, and some of the finest harbours in the world are situated both 
north and south of the Island. In the south-east, at the broadest part of Cuba, the Sierra 
Jtfaestra extends from Cape Santa Cruz to Cape Maisi, with its highest peaks in Monte 
Turquino (8,000 feet). Gran Piedra (5,300), and Ojo del Toro (3,500). A central range 
skirts the northern coast and crosses the island at about the centre, where Pico Potrerillo 
rises to 3,000 feet almost on the southern shore near Trinidad. In the west the Organ 
Mountains rise near Cape San Antonio and skirt the Vuelta Ahajo (the great tobacco 
region), the highest point being the Pan de Guajaibdn, near the northern coast. The 
island is thus high and mountainous in the eastern province of Onente and in the western 
division of Pinar del Rio, while Havana, Mntanzas, and Camaguey contain undulating 
plains with occasional hills, and Santa Clara is mountainous in the east, with level plains 
in the west. 

Rivers and Lales.— The rivers of Cuba are generally short and tempestuous with ; 
innumerable cascades, many of 'ahich are of great lieauty. The only river of any length I 
is the Cauto^ about 250 miles fnini its source in the Sierra Maestra to its outflow into the 
Caribbean Sea. It is navigable by small vessels for about 75 miles to the town of ^uto. 
The Sagua la Grande is also navigable for about 20 miles from its mouth at Isaliela on the 
north coast. Of the many lakes only Lake Ariguanaho^ near Havana, about 6 square miles 
in area, is of any considerable size. 

Climate. — Cuba lies entirely within the tropical zone, and possesses a dry season from 
November to April and a wet season for the remaining half year. The climate is equable 
with a high mean temperature, the range being between the winter and summer means of 
70O — 80° Fahrenheit. In the months of October and November the island is liable to 
severe and destructive hurricanes. Yellow fever has ceased to be a scourge since t^ 
preventive action of the U.S.A. army of occup^on after the Spanish- American War. 
Smallpox has been similarly stamped out by sanity education, but consumption is sdll 
prevalent. The hygienic conditions of the whole island have been almost minculoiisly 
improved since the inter^^ention of the U.S.A. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


Thfi isluid of Cuba was visited by Christopher Columbos, daring his first ^oya^, on 
Oct. 37, 1492, and was then believed to be part of the Western mainland of India. Early 
in the 16th oentnry the island was conquer^ by the Spaniards, to be used later as a base of 
operations for the conquest of Mexico and Central America, and for almost four ceiituries 
Cuba remained under a Spanish Captain-General. The slave trade was abolished early in 
tile 19th century and the slaves were emancipated from z88o-'i886. The government of 
Spain was marked by a generally corrupt administration, complicated by internal unrest 
fom&ated by external influences, and the various attempts at independence met with severe 
military repression. The separatist and autonomous agitation culminated in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century in a fierce and bloodthirsty war. and although a conciliatory 
movement was evinced by the Madrid authorities in 1897, the struggle was continued by the 
party of separation in the island. In 1898 the government of the United States put into 
execution a threat of interference by the desjmtch of the battleship A fame to Havana 
harbour, and in February of that year the vessel was sunk by an explosion, the cause of 
which appears likely to remain an unsolved mystery. On April 20, 1898, the U.S. Govern- 
ment demanded the evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish forces, and a short Spanish- American 
war led to the abandonment of the island^ which was occupied by U.S. troops. From Jan. r, 
1899, to May 20, 1902, Cuba was under U.S. military rule, and reforms of the widest and 
most far-reaching character were instituted. On May 20, 1902, an autonomous govern- 
ment was inaugurated with an elected President, and a legislature of two houses. The 
island was, however, again the prey of revolution from July to September, 1906, when the 
U.S. Government resumed control. On Jan. 28, 1909, a republican government was again 
ina^urated. 

Tne government is that of a centralised republic, with a President, Vice-President, and 
nominated Cabinet, and a legislature of two houses. The President is elected by indirect 
vote for four years and is ineligible for more than two consecutive terms. 

Preiident 0/ the Republic of Cuba (Jan, 28, 1909-May 19, 1913). — Jose Miguel Gomez, 6orr. 

July 6, 1858. 

Vtcc'-Presideniy Dr. Alfredo Zayas. 


The Cabinet. 

Secretary of State, Manuel Bangui ly. 

Justice, Jesus Maria Menocal. 

Interior, Francisco Laredo. 

Finance, M. Gutierrez Quiros. 

Public Instruction, Mario Gaicia Kohly. 

Public Works, R. de Carreri. 

Affrieulture, Commerce and Labour, Fmilio 
del Junco. 

Sanitation and Public Assistance, Dr. M. 
Varona Bu&rez, 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Hie Senate contains s4 mem- 
bers <4 fit>m each province) elected by indirect 
vote for 8 years and retiring by halves every a 
years. Hie Bouse cf Representatives consists of 
83 members (1 for each a5,ooo inhabitants) elected 
for 4 years by direct vote of all male citizens 
aged as years and half renewed every a years. 
Five years* residence qualified for naturalization 
and the franchise. 

President of the Senate, Antonio Gonzalo 
Perez. 

President of the House of Representatives, O. 
Ferrara. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The six provinoes contain an elective TOvemor 
and assembly, with wide powers of self-govern- 
ment, but autonomy is restricted by 

the eoonomlo clauses of the treaty with the 
U.S., which aim at development within the 
ftnaxudal resooroes of the iiuand. The smaller 
administrative u^t is the municipality with 
i elective ooun^ and mayors (alcaldes), their 
I jiutidletlOQ frequently extending over n wide 
mral territory. 


THE JUDICATURE. 

Justice is admlnlsteied by courts of fliat 
instance in the municipal areas, and their con- 
tiguous rural territories, with superior ooui-ta in 
each province and a supreme court at Havana. 

DEFENCE. 

The external relations of Cuba are regulated 
by the protection of the U.S. in the case of any 
attempt to interfere with the independence of 
the island. The armed forces are therefore 
directed to the preservation of internal order 
By a law of X908 the permanent army consists of 
about 5,000 men, while all male citizens are 
liable for service in the militia when necessary 
for the preseivation of order. There is a 
mounted pndarmerie of 5,000 men, known as 
the guardia rural. 


EDUCATION. 

A great Impetus was given to education by the 
U.S. occupation of i8^x9os and elementary 
schools were establish^ in every municipality. 
Primary education is compulsory and free and 
about 8« per cent, of attendances is secured. 
Each province also contains centres for second- 
ary education, and there are about 650 under- 
gi^uatcsat the University of Havana (founded 
m xyag^ 

FINANCE. 


The revenue and expenditure of Cuba for the 
five years Z907-&— zozt-xz are stated as follows in 
dollars {^'9 = £t sterling). 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- XO 
19x0-11 > 
X9xi-xai 

33,814,748 

4z, 6x4, 700 

31,070,409 

4 Oi 593 » 40 o 


313 


Cuba. 


More than half the rereniie to derived from 
cuitoms. The principal items of expenditure, 
in addition to the cost of civil m>venimeut, are 
debt servioe ($6, 400,000), education ($4,300,000), 
public works ($3,6oo,oooX end sanitation 
($4,140,000). 

DEBT. 

Bf treaty with the U.S. Cuba has undertaken 
“not to borrow more than she can pay,” and 
the total debt, including the oblimtions of the I 
revolutionary junta, amounts to less than two | 
years’ income. I'he debt was of the following 
descriptions on Aug. s, zpxi 
External Debt • — 

6 *^ bonds 1896 $ 73 s,ooq 

Sio loan Z904 33,9M,ooo 


Infernal Debt •— 

boTKls 

4^*A loan ... 


$34,7**,ooo 

10,871,000 

i6,5m,ooo 

$*7,371,000 


$ $ 

104,460,933 104, 17a, 967 

®6,j68,7^ 9^849,091 

8^l36i«3S ”5»637.3 s* 

5 i,S 39 . 5 » 144.036,697 


i83,ai7,858 

X99,494>>50 


The principal exiK>rts are suw 80^. and 
tobacco; the imports are mainly machineiy, 
foodstuffs and textiles. The exchange was with 
l^e principal countries as under, in 19x0 


U.K 

JTrauce . . 
Germany. 
8pain ... 


$49,981,000 $iss,aoe,ooo 


15. 540.000 

10.680.000 

6.860.000 

8.860.000 


zx,oao,oeo 

1.400.000 

4.340.000 

600,000 


Total Debt $6a,o83,ooo 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Lice Stock.— -Ot the total area 
(about *8,000,000 acres) less than 1,000,000 acres 
are cultivated, but much of the remaining am-face 
is dense forest, maieh or paatoial savannah. 
More than lialf the cultivated area to under 
sugar cane and about 30 per cent, under tobacco, 
sweet potatoes and bananas in eqtml pi'oportions. 
Rice, coffee, cocoa and Indian com are grown 
and many tropical fruits (oranges, coco-nuts, 
pineapples, etc.) are cultivated. The sugar crop 
is increasing and amounted in X9zx to nearly 
*,000,000 tons. Agricultural conditions arc still 
vei*y prinjltlve. Forestry is much neglected, 
although mahogany is exported and cedar used 
in the boxing of tobacco. The live stock (1911) 
includes over 3,000,000 cattle and 600,000 horses, 
the vast savannahs of central Cuba being particu- 
lai’lv suitable for cattle ranges. 

Jftneralg.—Iron, copper and manganese are 

S lentlful and are easily worked, the ni-st named 
aving supplanted the second in Impoilance. 
The principal mining districts are in Oriente 
pi'ovince, where the 8ierra Maestra was for 
centuries the largest copper pioducing centre lu 
the world. Of non-raetallic minerals petroleum 
and oaphalte are found, and the fonner is ex- 
ploited to some extent. Almost the whole 
mineral output is sent to the U.S. 

Manu/acturcs. — The only manufactures of any 
importance are connected with the tol)aooo and 
sugar cane industries, cigars and cigai ettes being 
mime in great quantities in the capital, and 
sugar, rum and whisky in the neighbouihood of 
the plantations. Almost all the imports are 
manufactures. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports of merchandize for 
the five years X907-X9XZ are stated as follows in 
dollars — 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways . — In 1910 there were *,516 miles of 
government and private line open for traffic. A 
line runs from Ilnar del Rio to Santiago, thus 
traversing the island from west to east, and 
there are many lines from both coasts connecting 
with this principal system, particularly in the 
tobacco districts of the west and the mining 
i-egion of the east. 

Posts and Telegraphs . — There were 49s post 
offices in 19x0 dealing with 63,000,000 packets, 
with 17* telegraph offices (and 10 wireless sta- 
tions) transmitting 650,000 messages. 

Shipping — In 1911 the mercantile marine con- 
sisted of 54 steamers (58,410 tons) and 6 sailing 
vessels (1,035 tons) and in 1910, 1,647 ▼^Bseto 
entered and cleaied at Cuban ports in addi- 
tion to a large coasting trade. 

The pi incipal harbours are Havana, Matanzas, 
Cardenas, Bahia Honda, Nuevitas and Nipe on 
the north coast, and on the south Santiago, 
Cienfuegos and Guantanamo, while there are 
many othera of less impoi tance on both coasts. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Havana, on the northern coast 
almost due south of Key West (Florida, U S.A.). 
from which it is distant 93 miles, is the largest 
city and principal commercial centre of the 
West Indies. Its Spanish name is San Cristobal 
de la Habaha. The city contained in 1907 a 
census population of *97,159, and the mununpw 
off Havana a population of ^os.sad. Havana 
contains many tine buildings, including a xyth 
century cathedral and many chui*che8. Its 
principal buildings are of limestone, which is 
plentiful lu the neighbourhood. The harbour is 
one of the finest in the world. 

Other towns are *— 

Santiago 45,500 Sagua la Grande 13,000 

Matanzas 36,000 Sancti Spiritus... za,75o 

Cienfuegos 30,000 Trinidad xx.ooo 

Puerto Priiicii>e Marianao 9,500 


(or Cam^piey) 30,000 Pinar del Rio .. 


1*8,1x4,937 I *30,807,8*5 


Candehas *5,000 San Antonio.. . 8,500 

Guantanamo ... 14,600 Guinea 8, *50 

Manzanillo ... . 14,500 Caibaridn 8,000 

Guauabacoa M,ooo Jovellanos 8,000 

Santa Clara x4,ooo ' 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measure 
is in general use. There is no Cuban cur- 
rency, but the coinage of Spain (5 peseta silver 
pieces and silver pesetas), American dollars and 
French louto d’or are current. Public accounts 
are kept in dollars, of which 4*8 = £t sterling, 
their value in the Latin Union being 5**5 francs. 




Denmark. 


Dcnmarft. 

(Xonferiftt DumarkX 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Territories and Capitals. 


Kingdom of Danmark (Copenhagen) . 


Iceland (Reykjavik) 

^Greenland (Godhavn) 

West Indies (Charlotte Amalie) . 


Area (Roglish 

Population. 

S<i. Miles). 

1906. 

S911. 

15,042 

2,588,919 

2,757,076 

539 

i5»23o 

78,470 

18,000 

40,448 

85,089 

50,000 

11,89s 

12,968 

138 

30,527 

37,086 

106, 167 

2,725,041 

2,901,219 


Danuh Provinces and Capitals. 


Amt. 
Jutland • — 
HJorring .. 
ITiisted . 
Aalborg . 
Viboig . 
Randeis .. . 
RingkJObiUi 
Aarhus ... . 

Vejle 

Ribe 

f’iinen •— 
Odense .. 
Svendborg 


Hjorrlng 

ITiiated 

Aalborg 

Viborg 

Handers 

Kmgkjdbiug 

Aarhus 

Vejle 

Kibe 


I Amt. 

Laaland and FalsUr> 

I Maribce 

’ Zealcmd : — 

1 Frederiksborg 

I Holbaek 

1 KJobenhavu . 

aord 

! Fraestd 

[ fhtrnholm : — 

Bornholm 


Frederiksboig 

Holbaek 

Kjobenhavn 

Hol'd 

Praestd 


Odense 

Hvendborg 


Increase of the People. 




Pocrease. 


Births 

1 Poaths 

Emlfiirants. 

1 Total. 

7«,>5* 

39,089 

7,890 

48,979 

78,068 

40,9*7 

4,558 

45.475 

78,1x6 

37,8 m 

6,78s 

8,8^ 

44,404 

45,850 

77,080 

36,980 


Manioffes 


At the census of 1911 there were 1,^6,869 males and 1,428,207 females in Denmark and 
the Faeroes. All religions are free. The people are almost all Lutherans, with 5,400 Roman 
Catholics, 3,500 Jews, and about 5,000 others, or unascertained. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The Kingdom of Denmark consists of a portion of the European mainland and of a 
neighbouring archipelago, with the detached island of Bornholm in the Baltic, and the 
Faeroes (or Sheep Islands) in the North Atlantic. Its dependencies are Iceland in the 
Arctic Oc^n, Greenland, and the West Indian Islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. 
The continental portion, or Jutland, occupying the northern extremity of the Cimbrian 
Peninsula, forms two-thirds of the total area. The northern extremity is Ths Shaw {Shagen) 
in 157O 45^ N. lat. the southern boundary adjoining the German territory of Schleswig- 
Hoaitein. The coast is washed on the west by the North Sea, on the north by the Skagerra^ 
and on the east by the Kattegat, 


loe-free porUon mily. The total area ei the island is about 830,000 Eng Hoh sauare miles. 
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The archipeU^ lies to the east of JoUand, and conirists of three main gronpe (a) /tBaea, 
with Lam^land, MrH and Taasinge ; ( 6 ) Zealand (or Sjaelland) with Mo^n, Falster, Laaland, 
Samstf, Ama^r and Saltholm ; and (c) Bornholm. Detached from the main gronpe are 
Laesd and AnAoltf off the eastern coast of northern Jutland. The mainlana and the 
archipelaf^o lie between 54° 33-57^ 45' North latitude and 8° 4'^"-iaO 4/ 25'^ East longi- 
tude, to which must be added Bomholtn, which lies across 15® E. and between 55^-55® 18' 
N. and the Faeroee {FUrdemeV a group of 21 islands in the North Sea between fcela^ and 
the Shetlands clustering round the intersection of 7® E. and 62® N. 

Relief, — llic mainland and all the islands of the archipelago are low lyin^, the highest 
point being Bavnehoi (565 fee^ in Banders and the Himmelbjerg (560 feet) m the Aarhus 
province of eastern Jutland. The coasts are generally low and sandy, the western shpre of 
Jutland consisting of ridges of sand and shallow lagoons. In 1825 Nordi Sea burst 
through the western coast between the amter of Thisted and Riugkjobing and the northern 
provinces of Thisted and Hjorring are thus insular, detached from the remainder of Jutland 
by a succession of fjonU from the North Sea to the Kattegat. 

Rivers and Lakes, — There are many streams, but the largest {Gudenaa, in Viborg) is 
only 80 miles long. lAkes are numerous, and the coast is indented with fjoids ; the largest 
lakes are Arresd and Ksromsd in Zealand. 

Climate . — The climate is similar to that of the north of the British Islands, except that 
the extremes arc sliglitly more marked, and the Sound and the Great Belt are sometimes 
ice bound. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The ancient Kingdom of Denmark was at the head of the tripartite league of Kolmar 
(Denmark, Norway and Sweden) from 1397-1448, in which year the death of King 
Christopher 111. led to the election of Count Chnstian of Oldenburg as King Christian I. of 
Denmark and Norway, while Sweden seceded from the league. In 1814 Norway became an 
independent kingdom in union with Sweden. From 1448-1863 the crown was in fact ! 
hereditary in the male line of the House of Oldenburg, the hereditary principle becoming 
recognized by the legislature m 1660. At the death of Frederik VII. without male heirs, 
in 1863, the Crown fell to Prince Christian of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg 
under the terms of a previous convention with the Powers, ratified by Denmark on Jan. 28, 
1852. The exclusion by the Salic Law of Duke Christian of Sonderburg Augustenburg 
from the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which formed part of tne Kingdom of 
Denmark, led to the intervention of Austria and Prussia, and to a gallant but bopeless 
struggle against the overwhelming power of Prussia. The Prusso- Danish war of 1864 
depnved Denmark of the two duchies, which now form part of the Kingdom of Prussia. 

The government is that of a constitutional monarchy under a statute which received the 
royal sanction on July 28, 1866. 

Bovereifn Bulor. 

King of Denmark (of the Wends and of the Goths) Christian X. (Christian Charles 
Frederick Albert Alexander William^, bom at Charlottcnlund Sept. 26, 1870, married at 
Cannes, April 26, 18^, to Alexandrine, Duchess of Mecklenburg (bom Dec. 24, 1879), 
succeeded his father, King Frederik VII 1., May 14, 1912. Their majesties have issue : — 

I. Prtnee Frederik (Ciown Prince), bom at Sorgenfri, March ii, 1899. 

a. Pnnoe Knud, l/oru July my, 1900. 

Brothers and Sisters of the Sovereign 

I. Carl, horn Aug. 3, 187a, now King qf Kortvay (King Haakon VII.) g.v. 

a. H.B.H. Prince Harala. 00m Oct 8, 1876, married April a8, 1909, Princess Helene of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Souderburg-Glucksourg, and has issue : Princess Feodora, fom July 3, 19x0. 

3. H.R.H. Princess Ingeborg, bom Aug. a, 1878, mart^d Aug. ay, 1897, to Prince Charles of 
SwMen, o.v. 

4. H.KH. Princess Thyra, bom March 14, 1880. 

5. H.E.U. Prince Oustav, bom March 4, 1887. 

8. H.E.H. Princess Dagmar, bom May 13, 1890. 

Undes and Aunts qf the Sovereign *— 

s. H.R.H. Prinoesa Alesoandra, bom Deo. s, 1844, married March 10, td 6 r, to H.R.H. Albert 
Sdward. Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edwurd VIJ. qf the United Kingaom of Orea/t Britain 
and Ireland (bom Nov. o, s84s. died May 6, lue). 

a. H.B.H. Prince ITiiAs/m, bom Deo. a4, 1845, now George /., King of the Hellenes (eee Oreeoe). 

g. H.R.H. Princess Doftmar, bom Nov. a8, ^7, married Nov. 9, sBSa (as Princeaa Msirie FMor- 
oena) to H.I.H, the Grand Duke Alexander, afterwards Alexander lU., Emperor qfRuuia Cbom 
Feb. s8^ died Nov. 1. 1894). 

4. Prinoesa Thgra, bom Sept ug, «8s3, married Deo. at, 1878, to Ui9 Dok* of 

Cumberland. 

5. Prinoe Waldemar, bom Got. ay, 1898, married Oct. ao,s 8 S 5 > Prinoeai Mirio ol Orleans. 
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CcmiivO of fttoto. 

The exeoaUye is reited in the Sovereign, tided 
a Council of State (Stoffroadl which includes 
eU the Hinietera* 

MimiHry (July s, 1910). 

/Vesufsnf CowneiZ and UirdsUr qf War 
and Marine, Klaus Bemsten. 

Minuter 0/ Foreign AfairSf Count Ahlefeldt 
Laurvigen. 

Minuter of Finance, K. T. Xeergard. 

Minuter of Agriculture, Anders Nielsen. 

Minuter of Publie Worht, Thomas Larsen. 

Minuter of the Interior, J. Jensen-SOnderup. 

Jfintster of Jm*ioe, F. T. de Billow. 

Minuter of Worehip and Education, J. Appel. 

Minuter of Commerce and Navigation. O. H. 
V. B. Muus. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Rigsdag consists of two houses, the 
Landsting and the Folketing, and meets in 
annual session. The Landeting consists of 66 
members, of whom is are nominated for life by 
the Sovereign, and 54 elected by indirect vote 
for • years and renews as to one-half every four 
years (y are elected by the Capital, 4< by electoral 
districts, t by the island of Bornholm and t by 
the Faeroes). The Folketing consists of 114 
members (x per ss,ooo inhabitants), elected by 
direct vote for three years. 

The election of 19x0 returned 57 Liberals, so 
Hadicals, s4 Social Democrats and 13 Conser- 
vatives. 

Prteident of the LandeUng, A. H F. C Goos. 

Viee-PretidenU, A. Hage ; J Pedersen. 
President of the Folketing, A lliomseo. 

Viee-PreeidenU, J. C. Christensen ; 0 . J. Th. L 
Effersoe. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom is divided into x8 counties 
{A niter), each And being under an Amtmann or 
Civil Administrator, with elective County 
Councils i^Anderaad) and Parish Councils {Nog- 
neraad) for local affairs. Municipalities have 
Bui^masters appointed by the Sovereign (except 
in the capital where the Burgomaster is elective) 
with elective Municipal Councils. 

THE JUDICAl’URE 

Justice is administered in hundred-courts for 
each hundred (herred), or group of hundreds, 
under a Justice herredsfoged (and in munici- 
palities by a byfoged) with two intermediary 
Courts (Onerret) in ,Copenlia^n and Viborg 
'there is a Supreme Court (HOjetieret) at Copen- 
hagen, where also there is a Court of Commerce 
and Navigation. Prospective litigants are first 
heard by “Committees of Conciliation” which 
endeavour to compoee matters in dispute with- 
out recourse to the Courts of Law, and more 
than half of the cases are thus settled. 

DEFENCE 

Army. 

Service In the NoUumal Militia Is compulsory 
and universal for all able-bodied Danes between 
the years of ao and 36. Recruits Join the Active 
Army for 8 years, with a preliminary training of 
x6s to ago days, with subi^uent trainings of as 
days, and then paM into the Active Reserve lor 
8 yeura, with one trainiiHS of 6>s4 days. Peacs 
JmcUve 13,000 of all ranks, but at certain times 
of the year man are under arms. Wdr 


EstablUhment 90,000 of all arma. Army Eac* 
penditure 19x8, ^^890,000. 

*avy. 

The Danith Navy consisted in ^s of 3 tnodem 
armoured ships (Peder «S 3 biain 1908, (Hfen FUcksr 
1903, and Herltg TroUe 1899) and a monitors, 
4 Old cruisers, ao first-class torpedo boats, 3 
submarines, and 43 old vessels of various descrip- 
tions, and was manned by 300 officers and 1x40 
seamen. 

EDUCATION. 

The educational system is very thorongh and 
very effective. Primary Education is oompub 
sory and free from 7 to 14 years and the schools 
(maintained by local taxation) are extremely 
well attended. Secondary Education is con- 
ducted in State-maintained or aided schools and 
there are numerous Special Schools, those of 
horticulture and agriculture predominating. 
Copenhagen Univeri^, founded in X499, and 
rebuilt in 1836, is attended by over a, 000 students 
and possesses a library of aoo,ooo volumes, an 
observatory and botanical garden. 

FINANCE 

The revenue and expenditure of Denmark for 
the five years ending March 31, igxa, are stated 
as follows in kroner (x krone — fi'Sd or x8 15 
kroner ~ £1 sterling). 


Year. 

Revenue 

Exjwnditnre. 

X907-X908 

1908-X909 

98,500,000 

94 , 180,000 

93,360,000 

108,000,000 

X900-X910 

135,850,000 

133,180,000 

X9Xo~X9XX 

X4a, 100,000 

* 39 . * 50,000 

X9xx-X9xa 

*70,673.570 

*73.495.540 


The revenue is derived maiuly from taxes and 
excise. 

DEBT. 


Ihe National Debt on March 31, 19x1 and xpxa, 
was stated as follows in kroner .— ' 


Debt 

191s 1 

1918 

Interior Debt .. 

81,700,000 

81,5x0,760 

1 

Foielgu Debt 

3*^^ Loans 

181,850,000 

3^^ Loans 

. 138,000,000 

\ 870,467,850 

4^0 Loan 

' 190,000 j 


Total 

335 , 740,000 | 

351,978,010 


The National Assets, exclusive of buildings, 
etc. (and including railways, a6a, 000,000 kr.) 
were set down at 4^,000,000 kroner in xpxa. 


PRODUCnON AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and lave Nfodb.— Two-fifths of the 
population are employed In agriculture and 
pastoral industries. Of the ^otal area (9*470,009 
acres) there were (in 1907) 7,000,000 acres under 
crops and grass, and 8^000 acres of woods and 
plantations ; a,8o6,3sx acres were under corn 
crops, the pi'oduce in xgxo being 547* 01 

wheai, s,6M,xao barley, ^884,396 oats, 8,351,974 
rye, and a, 06^783 of mixed com. Other prMuce 
included ao.373.5x7 bushelsof potatoes, 104,738,7x4 
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•tock inchidett (1909) i,a8x,974 cows aad 97a, od6 


MryliV Aud poultry larmiog are highly organ* 
ized inwtriei. 

JVinaraZt. —There !■ an almoct entire absence 
of metallic minerals in e commercial sense, but 
there are valuable tiuaiTies of freestone and 
marble, and porcelain clay is abundant. I 

The industrial population is 
closely organised, and trade unions had a mem- 
bership in X9X0 of close on x^cmo, while indus- 
trial disputes are frequent, lire principal 
industries are those of marine engineering and 
shipbuilding ; woollens, cottons and linen ; sugai 
refineries ; paper mills ; and brewing and distill- 
ing. The 8taM and private porcelain factories 
from the deposits of porcelain clay aie very 
flourishing. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

In addition to a considerable transit trade 
there is a growing special exchange of tneichan- 
dlze ; the imports for home consumption and 
the exports of home produce and manufactuie 
in the five years xpoy-xpxx being stated as under, 
in kroiwr .— 


Ye'ir j 

luiportH 

ExiturUt. 

Tohil 

1 

X902 

680,850,000 

4x5,800,000 

1,096,050,000 

tick 

55X ,950,000 

440,800,000 

991,950,000 

1909 . 

563,800,000 

443.750.000 

X >007, 550,000 

X9X0 ... 

571,500,000 

479,800,000 

1,051,300,000 

S9SX .. 

... 

... 



The principal imports are coul, woollens, silks 
and cottons, iron and hardware, fruit, tea, mai7.e 
and colonial produce. The principal exports are 
agricultural (the home manufacture being mainly 
for the home market) and consist of butter, 
bacon and hams, eggs, hides and skins, wheat 
and barley, flour, corn meal and oil cake, horses 
and cattle ; ships and machinery are also 
exported. 

COMMUNICATIONS, 

iJaiftcaj/s.— niei*e were (19x0) 8,134 miles of 
railway open, of which x,s5o were state owned, 
and 8B4 private lines. 

PmU and TeUgraphs.— In x9xx there were 
x,x^ post offices aealiug with 175,000,000 letters 
and xso,ooo,ooo newspaper, etc ; and x7< tele- 
graph offices (and 8 wireless stations) with 8,000 
miles of wire, transmitting 1,500,000 dispatches. 

Shipping . — The men'antilo marine coiisi3te<l 
in X9XX of 553 steamers of 671, 8a8 gniss tons and 
3x0 sailing vessels of 64,734 net tons, lu 19x0 
MiS 88 ocean vessels (3,7^, 165 tons) entered at 
Ltenish ports. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Copenhagen (in the Island of 
Zealand). Population (xpxx) 46a, x6x (including 
suburbs, 560,000). Ihe urban population is less 
than 35^ of total of the Kingdom. There were 
In 19XX 6 towns with populations exceeding 
80,000, and 9 others exceeding xo,ooo : — 


Aarhuus.. 
Odense .. 


Horsens.. 

Randers. 


560,000 

Vejle 

.. 17,500 

6x,8oo 

Fr^ericia . 

•• Mi 53 o 

4 «.S 00 

Koldlng 

. 14,850 

33*300 

Elsenor . . . 

.. 14,000 

84,000 

1 Svendborg 

.. 13,000 

83,000 

1 N|r^dbing 

. 11,000 

.. 11,000 

x8,5oo 

* Slagelse 

.. 10,500 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric SytUm cif Weighte and Meaturet is 
compulsory. 

The Unit of Currency is the Krone of xoo Ore. 
The gold coins are ao and xo kroner pieces ; eiloei', 
M ^roneft X krone and 15 and xo ore ; copper, 
5, A and x dre. The krone is equivalent to X3'5d. 
or x8‘5 £t sterling. 

DANISH DSPEVDSVCIES. 

THE FAEROES. 

The Faeroes or Sheep Islands {Fdrbemen) are 
ao integral part of the Kingdom of Denmark. 
The group consists of ax islands in the North 
Sea between Iceland and the Shetland IsUuids, 
clustering round the intersection of 7° £. longi- 
tude and 60^ N. latitude. Ihe total area of the 
ax islands, of which 4 are uninhabited, is about 
MO sq. miles, the population numbering x8,ooo 
In X9XX. The islands have l>elonged to I^nmark 
since *386 and form a county (Amt) of the 
kingdoim sending a representative to each house 
of the Rigsdag at Copenhagen. Local govern- 
ment is administered by an amtmann, who is 
president of the local pailiament (lathing). 
Agiiculture is in a very primitive condition, but 
there aie large flocks of sheep, numbering in all 
over 10,000. Hie produce of the fisheries, 
woollen goods and lamb skins are exported. 

Capital, Thorshavn, on the principal island 
of Stromb, contains about 1,700 inhabitants. 
Bailiff of FarOemen and President of the Lagting, 

S. K. N. Rytter. 

ICELAND. 

Iceland (Island) is a large volcanic and treeless 
island in the North Atlantic, partly within the 
Arctic Circle, lietween 13'^ aa -04° 35' W long , 
and 63" xa'~66° 33' N lat., with a total area of 


and 63" xa'~66° 33' N lat., with a total area of 
40,448 square miles and a population (x9xx) of 
85,0^. Hie island consists of two elevated 
table-lands, connected by a uan*ow isthmus, the 
eastern plateau being many times laiger than 
the western, and contains over xoo volcanoes, 
some of which are still active, the largest being 
Askja, with a crater 34 sq. miles in extent, the 
most famous Hekla, in the Laki chain, and the 
highest Oei aefantkrUl, 6,404 feet above sea level. 
Iceland was uuder Norwegian rule for about 400 
years, until the establishment of the League 
of Kolmar (see Denmaik, Government) brought 
the island uuder the Danish crown, in the year 
X397. Hie government now rests upon the con- 
stitution granted in 1874 (and revised in 1904) 
which comprises a Minister for Iceland (resign t 
at the capital) and a legislature (Althing) oi two 
divisions, the fliat comprising 6 nominated and 
6 elected membeis, and the second 04 elected 
representatives. There is complete fiscal 
autonomy, exemption from military service, a 
separate judicia^, and a widespread system of 
education. Cattle, sheep and horse breeding 
are the principal industries, the cattle nuinber- 
iug >5,508, slieep 49S1S90, and hor8eB47,538 in X904. 
Agriculture is practically impossible owing to 
the nature of the soil, but notatoes are grown. 
All breadstufFs aie imported. The exports are 
mainly sheep, horses, salt meat and the produce 
of the fisheries. There is a widespnoad native 
spinning and weaving industry and woollens 
are exported. Hie Imports were valued at 

180.000. 000 kroner in 19x0 and the exports at 

133.000. 000 kroner. The weights and measoxes 
! and ouirency are those of Denmark, q.e. 
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Resident Uisdner fvr Icelandt Hannes 
Preeident of Attk^, Sk. Thoroddsen. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland (^Qrbnland) is a vast island-conti- 
nent, largely within the Arctic Circle, with 
smaller islands to the north, the whole extending 
from 50° 45' to about 83® 40' North latitude wi^ 
a total length of nearly 1,700 miles and an 
extreme breadth of about 800 miles. The total 
area is believed to exceed 830,000 square miles, 
of which the ice-free portion of about ito,ooo 
square miles belongs to Denmark, the trade being 
a monopoly of the Danish crown, ibe coastal 
settlements aie divided into inspectorates, with 
headquartem at Copenhagen. The inhabitants 
numbered is, 966 in 1911, of whom about 300 
were Europeans, the remainder being Eskimos. 
The principal settlement is Godthaab, on the west 
coast, and theie are about 60 others on the west 
and south-east coast. There are parish parlia- 
ments, and the trade is organized by the 
inspectora with their help for the benefit of the 
inhabitants, the deficit in the cost of adminis- 
tration being borne by the Danish Ministry of 
Finances. Ihe principal expotls are seal oil, 
skins and furs, and fishery products, the imports 
are breadstuffs and clothing, the imjwrtof spirits 
being prohibited. I 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 

' The Danish West Indies consist of St. Thomas. 
St. John and St. Croix in the Virgin Island 
group, of which the principal island, St. Thomas, 
in 1^ ao' K. lat. and 64® m' W. long, contains 
the town of Charlotte Amalie, which is the seat 
of government. 

The total area of the islands is 138 square 
miles, with a population in 1911 of a7,o86. Si, 
Thomae (33 sq. miles) has a population'of 10,898, 
mostly negroes ; St. Ooic, or Itenta Cruz (84 sq. 
miles) has a population of s6,i88, the capital 
lieing Christianstad for Bassin). St. John (ai sq. 
miles) has a population of 87s, the capital being 
Cruxbay. 

'ihe government is that of a crown colony, 
with a governor rcsident in St. Thomas and 
St. Croix for pait of each year, aided by a 
colonial council. 

The islands export small quantities of sugar 
and fruit, but the trade is diminishing, while 
St. John, the most fertile of the Viigin Islands, 
is practically undeveloped. 

The Capital, Charlottk Amalik (population 
8,000) on St. Thomas, contains one of the finest 
hai hours in the West Indies. 

Gotenwr of the Antilles, P. C. Limpricht. 


2)ominican TRcpublic, 

(Repdbhoa Dominioana.) 


, Total Area, 18.748 Sq. Milos, l^btimuted Population, 7cx:),ooo. 

PROVINCKS AND CAPITALS. 

Piovince, Capital. Province. Capital. 

Azua \zua. Puerto Plata Puerto Plata. 

Parahoua .... . Ilaralioua. Samana Sainaua. 

Kspaillat Mora. San Pedro San Pedro. 

La Vega 1 a Vega. Santiago Santiago. 

Monti Cristi Mouti CTisti. Santo Domingo Santo Domingo. 

Pacificador San Francisco. Soy bo Santa Cruz. 

Eaoes and Religions. 

There are three main elements in the population, the most numerous being mulattoes of 
Spanish-Negro descent, with many fulLblooded negro descendants of slaves imported by 
Spain from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and native-born and settled whites, 
principally Spanish, but partly French and English, w'ith a few Muhammadan traders from 
Turkey. The religion of the country is Roman CJatholic, but all creeds are tolerated. 
Spanish is the language of the Republic, with a spnnkliug of French and English in the 
towns. . 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The Republic occupies the eastern part of the island of Haiti, covering 18,750 sq. miles 
of its total area of 28,000 sq. miles, or rather more than two-thirds of the whole island, the 
remainder forming the Republic of Haiti, and lies between 17° 37'- 20*^ N. lat. 

72®-68® 20' W. lon^. 

Relief . — Dominica is distinctly mountainous, with a northern range, known as the 
Sierra ^ Monti Crietif running from SamanA Peninsula in the north-east across the western 
boundary ; a central range which terminates in a northern and southern fork, of which the 
former, known as the Sierra de CibaOj forms the backbone of the island and the dividing 
line of the river systems. A third range runs from the Neiva Bay on the south coast in a 
north-westerly direction across the boundary. The highest point m these three ranges is the 
Pico del Yaqui {9,600 feet) in the Sierra de Cibao, but the highest point in the republic is 
Lcma Tirra (xo^soo feet), an isolated mountain in the south of the island. Between the 
Sierra de Monti (^nsti in the north and that of Cibao in the centre is a vast well-watered 
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\ plain, known n$ the Fe^a JUai, from Sama^ Bay in the east to Manzanillo Bay in the west, 
a distance of close on 150 miles. In the south-east is another great plain, stretching from 
Ozama river to the east coast, about zoo miles distant. 

Rivera and The principal rivers are the Tcumi and the Nevba^ which rise on 

either side of the central zan^ and flow into the Bays of Manzanillo (N.W.j^nd Neyba (S.) ; 
and the Funa, which drains the Vega Real and flows into Samand wy. ^e Ozama, upon 
which the capital stands, is the most important of the lesser streams. The principal lakes 
are EnrumiJUo (or Xaragw), 300 feet above sea level and 27 miles long, and Icoten ac Limon, 
5 mi^s in length, both situa^ in the south-west, and the former of salt water. 

Climaie, — The republic lies entirely within the tropics, but the climate has a wide range 
on account of the diversity of levels, and the capital, in particular, is healthy and compara- 
tively cool. Rainfall is abundant and the wet and dry seasons are clearly marked. The 
prevailing wind is from the east, and the island is generally free from hurricanes. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Dominican Republic is the Spanish portion of the island of Haiti, which was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492 and peopled by the Spaniards with imported A^can slaves, 
who soon exterminated the Indian tnbes. In 1821 an independent republic was proclaimed 
and the Spaniards abandoned the country, but from 1822-1844 the territory was made part 
of the neighbouring republic of Haiti. In 1844 the Revublica Dominicana was founded, the 
present constitution resting upon a fundamental law of Nov. 6, 1844, since modifled in many 
instances. The President is elected for six years by indirect vote. 

President of the Republic (6 Feb., 19x2-1918), Eliado Victoria. 


The Executive. 

'rhere Is a ministry, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, consisting of the following Secretaries of 
State 

Jntertor and Police, General Alfredo Victoria 

(acting.) 

Foreign A ffain, Manuel A. Machado. 

Justice and Education, A. M. Soler. 

Finance and Commerce, Francisco A. Cordelia. 
Agriculture and Immigration, Luis Pelletier. 
l»^r and Marine, General Alfredo Victoria. 
Communioaiione and Fomento (Development), 

M. de J. Tronooso. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a Chamber of 
DepuUes. The Senate contains one member 
from each province, and the Chamber twice 
that number, the houses thus numbering ss 
and *4, elected in each case by indirect vote. 
Senators for 6 years, one third renewable every 
two years, Deputies for 4 years, one half so 
renewable. Memliers of Congress receive an 
aUowauoe of $a,soo per annum. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Each of the sa Provinces is administered by a 
Governor appointed by the President, the muni- 
cipalities having elective councils for local 
affairs and prefects appointed by the provincial 
govemois. The governing classes are mainly 
white. 

DEFENCE. 

There is a small permanent militia of about 
i,soo oMoers and men, quartered in the various 
towns. In time of war military service is com- 
pulsory on all citizens. The Navy consists ot 
t gunboat and 4 revenue cutters. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Muoation is compulsory and tree, 
schools being maintained by local taxation. 
Secondary eouoatlon Is conducted in State- 
lohoolB, aod there are various tech- 
nical and normal schools, with a univmsity 
college at the oapitaL 


FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure for the years 
1907-1911 are stated as under in dollars ($4 867 
= ^1 sterling). 


*907 

1908 

1909 .. . . 

*9*0 I 

* 9 ** 1 


3,984,300 

4,5ao,iao 


$ 3 , 530,000 

3.990.000 

4 . 530.000 

4.630.000 

4.806.000 


'Hie revenue is derived mainly from Customs 
duties. 

DEBT. 

lu 1907 the Republic ratified a treaty with 
the U 8., under which the latter country collects 


the U 8., under which the latter country collects 
the customs and acts as an intermediarybetween 
Dominica and its foreign creditors. The Debt 
was stated on Jan. s, 19x8, at $ao, 000,000, 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture attd Live 5fodk.— 'Ihe plains of the 
Republic and, in particular, the Fega RatU and 
the Santiago valley in the north, and Loe Llanos 
or the plain of Seyho in the south-east, are well 
watered and extraordinarily fertile, and contain 
the finest sugar lauds in the West India Islands, 
while the mountainous districts are especially 
suited to the culture of coffee, and uopical 
fruits may be grown throughout the Republic 
with a minimum of attention. The sugar in- 
dustry is in a flourishing condition, and the 
exports are increasing and cacao is now the 
second most important Industry ; ooffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and rioe are grown with variable sac- 
cess. The country abound! in timber, including 
mahoffanyandotheroabinetwoodsand dye-woods, 
but the mdustnr !■ undeveloped and transport 
facilities are laddng. lAm Steeik,>^Tha tteeleaB 
prairies, or saeammhs,m capable of sapportii« 
large herda of cattle, bat they ate maaw hi a 
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dirMted to eattle ntising utd dainring. Hm 
grtat bar to agriottltttral and industrial progress 
is the fertility of the soil) which renders life 
easily supportable for a naturally indolent 
people. 

MineralB —Gold and silver were formerly ex- 
ported in large quantities) and platinum is 
known to exist, while iron, copper, tin, antimony, 
and manganese are also found ; but copper is 
the only metal now produced, and one gold- 
washing plant is in course of construction. Of 
1 the non*metalllc minerals the principal produc- 
I tion is salt, of which great quantities exist in 
the Neyba district of the south. j 

Maru^factureit —In spite of the natural advan- ' 
tages of the soil and of the existence of technical i 
schools there are practically no manufactures in j 
the Republic, with the exception of small ' 
factories for Ixiots, soap, and hats. The imports 
lire almost entiiely textiles and other flnished 
products. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports of merchandise for 
the gve years Z907-X9ZX are stated as follows in 
doUarM <^*867 = £t sterling). 


Year 

Importa 

Exports. 

Total. 

1907 . . 

$S,x6o,ooo 

$7,600,000 

$13,760,000 

1908 ... 

S,xa8,ooo 

9,490,000 

1 14,618,000 

1909 . .1 

4,4a6,ooo 

8,134,700 

13,560,700 

19x0 ...! 

6,*S7.7So 

10,850,000 

*7.*07.75o 

19ZX ...j 

6,949,66a 

11,004,906 

*7.954, S«8 


llie principal exports in x9xz were sugar 
$4iX59>73i3> cacao $3,9c»,xxz, and tobacco 
$9jfB,44x ; the principm imports being cottons 
$x,6zd,9sz, breadstufTs, rice and provisions 
$z, 4x9, 000, and iron and steel manufactures 
$9^.000. Fifty -five per cent, of the total trade 
IS with the IJ.S., the share of Germany being 
23 Mr cent. , France 7 per cent. , U. K 8 6 per cent. , 
and other countries 5 per cent. British trade is 
hampered by the lack of direct communication ; 
imt while the bulk of the sugar and cacao is 
entered in the Customs statistics as going to the 
1^8., it is nearly all re-exported, the U.K. 
receiving about 50 per cent, and Canada s5 
l>er cent. 


COalMUNICATIONS. 

ihuhMtj/s.'^trhere were (zpxx) about gob tulles 
of railway open, of which X50 miles are govern- 
ment line, fio miles belong to an English company 
and the remainder are private lines on the 
various plantatious. A railroad linking the 
capital with the northern system has been 
surveyed and will probably be begun shortly. 
Good roads are in course of construction. 

Posts and Tefegmpiis.— The republic entered 
the Postal Union in x88o, but the letter rate to 
Europe is still in excess of the return postal. 
There are 450 miles of privately worked tele- 
graph and s wireless stations ; the telephone is 
in active operation. The Government have 
established a system, part telej^ph and part 
telephone, for transmitting telegrams to all 
places in the Republic. 

jS/iippina.— The mercantile marine consists of 
a few small sailing vessels and two small coast- 
ing steamers. In X909, x,5a3 vessels (5ao,os5 tons) 
engaged in the foreign trade entered and cleared 
at the ports of the Republic. The principal 
ports are Porto Plata in the north and ^n 
Pedro de Macoris in the south ; but the harbour 
of Santo Domingo in the south is beiug ex- 
tended and enlaiged and is increasing in iiuMrt- 
ance. llieie is an excellent roadstead in 
Saman^ Bay on the north-east coast. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Santo Domingo, a sixteenth-century 
Spanish town at the mouth of the river Ozama, 
with a cathedral, built in xsxo-x^, containing 
the reputed tomb of Christopher Columbus, llie 
harbour is small, but extensions of the sea wall 
have increased its capacity and importance A 
new concrete wharf of 1,400 feet length, and 
I with ao feet depth alongside, was expected to !>« 
I flnished in December, igim. The estimated 
j population of the principal towns is as follows 

I Santo Domingo ss,ooo Seybo 5,000 

I Porto Plata x8,ooo Monti Cristi 3,000 

Macoris 16,000 Samand a, 00a 

Santiago za,ooo Sanchez a,ooo 

La Vega 8,000 Azna a, 000 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

ITie Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally compulsory, but the arroba (xx's 

kilograms) and the quintet U 6 kilograms) are 
still in common use, with the liquid arroba (as'X 
litres) Tlie unit of currency is the U.S. gmil 
dollar <$4-867 = £x sterling). 
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£cua^or. 

(EtplkbliOA del Eonedor.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces aud Capitals. 

Area (English 

Sq. Miles). 

Estimated 

Population. 

Azuay (Cuenca) 

3.850 

140,000 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 

1,260 

45,000 

Cahar (Azogues) .. 

1,520 

70,000 

Carchi (Tulcau) 

1 , 500 

40,000 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) 

3,000 

130,000 

Esmeraldas (Esmcraldas) 

5.500 

20,000 

Galdpagos Islands (San Cristovalj I 

2,500 

500 

Guayas (Guayaquil) 

8, 300 

100,000 

Imbabura (Ibarra) 

2,300 

70,000 

Ixjon (Latacunga) 

2,500 

110,000 

Loja (I.rf)ia) 

3,700 

60,000 

Manabi (Puerto Viojo) 

8,000 

65,000 

Onentc (Archidona) 

60,000 (?) 

80,000 

Oro (Machala) 

2, 250 

35.0CO 

Pichincha (Quito) 

6,250 

200,000 

Rios (Babahoyo) .. .. 

2,300 

35.000 

Tunguragua (Ambato) 

1,700 

100,000 

Total i 

116,530 

j 1,300,500 


The particulars in the above total include the area and estimated population of the 
Oriente Province as claimed by ICciiador, but the boundaries are in dispute with Colombia 
and Peru. Ecuador claims a wide extension northwards into Colombia, while Peru claims 
a considerable portion of Ecuadorian Onente, of the Ecuadorian claim from Colombia, and 
of an extension beyond that claim into Colombian territory. 

EaoM and Reli^n. 

The Quitu and Cara Indians are estimated at 8oo,oco, of whom about 200,000 are totally 
uncivilised, or aucas. The white population, descendants of the Spanish colonists, are believed 
to number 100,000, the meetizos^ or mixed Spanish-Indians, 300,000, and the descendants of 
imported negroes about 40,000, of whom only 8,000 are of pure blood, the remainder being 
of mixed Indian and Spanish blood. The foreign population is stated at 6,000, mainly from 
neighbouring republics, with some 700 from Europe and the II.S., and about 300 Chinese. 
The religion of the Republic is Roman Catholic, and no other creeds are tolerated. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries. — The Republic is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean, on the north 
and north-east by Colombia, and on the south by Peru. The extreme limits, according 
to Ecuodonan geographers, are between 1° 38' N. — 6® 26' S. latitude and 70O— 
longitude, but its northern, southern, and eastern boundaries are in dispute. 

Relief, — The Cordillera Occidental cconUiiJiB the dome-shaped summit of Chimhora&) 
(ao,^8 feet), and Iliniza 07,405 feet). Catahuairazo (16,515 feet), Cotocachi (16,301 feet), 
andJrichincha (16,000 feet) ; in the Cordillera Oriental are Cotopaxi (19,613 feet), Antisana 
09,335 feet), Cayamhe (19,186 feeth Altofr, or Capac Urcu (17,730 feet), Sangay (17,464 feet), 
Tungw'ogua (1^690 feet), and Sxncholagua (16,365 feet). Both ranges contain other 
summits above 14,000 feet) ; Cotopaxi, Sangay, and Pichincha are active volcanoes. The 
elevated Ecuadorian plateau between the two ranges consists of the Quito, Ambato, and 
(hienca plains, with average elevations of 9,500 feet, 8,500 feet, and 7,800 feet, respectively, 
of which the Quito plain is fertile and covered with vegetation, the others being mainly 
desolate and barren. La Region Orientale is a forest-clad plain inhabited by aticos, or 
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unciTilizad I&dUns. Its bouncUries and extent are indeterminate) and it is only partially 
explored. Islaitds. — ^The Gedapa^ lilands^ 600 miles west of the mainland^ lying at tlie 
intersection of the Ecinator and 90^ West lox^tude, were annexed by the Hepublic of Ecnador 
in 1833. The Archipelago consists of six lar^ and nine small islands with a total area of 
aboot 3)500 English ^oare miles. The larger islands were formerly the resort of buccaneers 
and th^ ^sess alternative English and Spanish nameS) viz. : — Albemarle (or habela), 
Narborongn (or Ftmandina)^ Indefatigable (or Santa Cniz)^ Chathaiti (or San Cristobal)y 
James (or San Salvador) y and Charles (or Santa Maria). The name is derived from the giant 
tortoise (ffaldpago) found on the islands. In the Gulf of Guayaquil, separated from the 
munluid by the narrow Morro Straits, is Puna Island^ about 300 square miles in area, 
low-lying and densely wooded. Santa Clara in the same gulf, and La Plata and 
Salango off the coast of Manabi province, are the largest of the remaining islands of 
£k:nador« 

Hydrography. — ^The river systems are divided by the Andes and consist of western rivers 
flowing into the Pacific, and of tributaries of the Upper Amazon, flowing eastward through 
the OrTente province. The principal rivers of the western system are the Esmeraldasy 
or Guaillabambay and the Guayasy or Guayaquil. The latter is navigable for over 100 
miles. The eastern system comprises the l^apo (920 miles) and Cnraray (500 miles), the 
Tigrt (416 miles), Pastaza (or Patate)y Morona and Santiago, The principal lakes are 
Yaguar-cochay or the “ lake of blood," in Imbabura, Cuy-cochuy San Pabloy QuirotOy Colta 
and Colay, 

Climate. — ^The year is divided into a wet season {invierno) from December to June, and 
a dry season (verano)y the former having a short interlude of dry weather (known as the 
veranillo) towards its close, and the latter a wet spell {mviernillo) in September. The 
temperature vanes according to altitude in the mountainous region. The climate of La 
Region Orientate is excessively hot and humid. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The aboriginal Indian tribes were conquered in the third century by southern invaders, who 
established the Kingdom of Quito in the territory now known as Ecuador, and this kingdom 
fell before the superior militar)'' organization of successive Incas of Peru in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. Early in the sixteenth century Ptzarrv's conquests led to the inclusion 
of the Kingdom of Qwito as a province of the Spanish vice-royalty of Peru, to which it 
remained joined until a final revolutionary war, culminating in the battle of Mount 
Pichincha (22 May, 1822), secured the independence of the country. The Government is that 
of a centralised republic, and rests upon the written constitution of 1830 (since amended in 
many particulars), with a President and Vice-President, elected by direct vote for four 
years {and ineligible for successive terms m the same office). The President receives a 
salary of 24,cxx) sucres per annum. 


The Ezeoutiva. 

President of the RepvJblio (April z, S9xa-x9x6), 
Leonidas Plaza. 

The Cabinet. 

Minister of ForeignA fairs, Dt. Alfredo Baquorigo. 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Modesto Pena. 
Minister of Finance, Juan F. Game 
Minister of Public Instruction, Luis Napoleon 
Dillon. 

Minister of War and Marine, Oeneml Navarro. 
THE LEGISLAITIHE. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate contains 3a members 
(a fdr each province) elected for 4 years, half 
renewable every two years; the Chamber of 
Deputies is composed of 48 members (i per 30,000 
inhabitants) electedJor two years. 'The electors 
in each case are all male citizens above z8 years 
who can read and write. Congress meets an- 
nnidly for 60 days from zo August. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Badi of the x6 provinoes is administered by a 
OovenKW) aiq[>ointed by the Executive, and is 
divided into departments under jefes peiitieos. 


or political chiefs, the municipalities being 
under tenientes politicos. The Galapagos Islands 
are administers as a territory by a jefe tern- 
toriai. There aie no provincial le^latures. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There are civil courts of first instance under 
justices of the peace and police courts in all 
the smaller centres, with alcaldes in the munici- 
palities ; six superior courts at Quito, Guayaquil, 
Cuenca, Riobamba, Loja, and Porta Viejo, and a 
supreme court at the capital. 

DEFENCE. 

Amy. 

There is a Militia, with a permanent strength 
of about 5,000 of all lanks. and a National Guard 
of three classes ; Active, from the ages of ao-jB ; 
Auxiliary, between the ages of 38 and 44 ; and 
Passivey from 44 to 50. The total war-strength 
of partially-trained troops being about 100,000. 

Vavy. 

The Navy consists of the cmlser Cotopaxi, the 
destroyer Aofimr 8nd torpedo-boat Targui, with 
a force of about aoo of all ranks. 
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BDUCA'nON. 

Primal (MlnciAtioQ li oompubOrV find fre«| 
there being nbcmt S|too echools, with a total 
attendanoe of about tojeop. Secoruiary educa- 
tion to State-aided) and taere are m sohoolt) 
with It special schools and techDical colleges. 
The UnivertUy of Quito, founded in the t7th 
century, has about 300 students and js pro- 
fessors. 

UNANCB. 

The revenue and expenditure for the 5 years, 
vpojriptx, are stated as follows in condom 

Year. Revenne. j Expenditure. 

X907 s>3X9>Seo 1,300,000 

1908 1,870,450 1,540,180 

»9»9 *iS^f7So 1.560,500 

1910 1,580,700 >.550,950 

X9ii_^ I 

The revenue is principaJly derived from customs 
duties on imports and exports. 

DEBT. 

Upon seceding in 1830 from the Confederacy, 
Ecuador was charged with n'A per cent, of the 
debt of Colombia. In 1918 the External Debt 
amounted to iC3*333>399* Internal Debt 

to ;C>. >80,111, a^otal of £4<S>3.5 >o. The 
Ck)1ombiau debt, with arrears of Intei-est, 
amounted to al>out 18,000,000 sncres In 1895 a 
sinking fund was formed for the purjioses of 
amortisation by the payment into a special 
account of a 10 per cent, surtax on the import 
duties, liils sinking fund amounted in 19x0 to 
about 800,000 sucres (£60,000) 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Affriculture and Live Stock —Wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, potatoes, and vegetables are grown 
in the northern uplands, but the staple product 
of the soil is cacao, growu iirluclpally in the 
valleys of the province of (iuayas and in the 
Maohala district of the province of Oro, which 



slopes of the Andes, and cotton, sugar, toliacoo, 
and rice in the western plains, while rubbet, 
cinchona bark, vegetable ivory (toguo nuts), and 
cabinet woods are obtained from the extensive, 
forest-clad plains of Oriente. 'There are immense 
timcts of glazing land on the lower slopes west 
of the Cordilleras, and also on the northern part 
of the plateau between the two ranges. Cattle, 
horses, and mules are raised for export and sheep 
for the produce of home-consumed wool. 

Jlfineroto.— ^lold, quicksilver, lead, iron, and 
copper are found, and there is a valuable petro- 
leum held at Santa Elena, near the coast of the 
province of Guayas. Emeralds and rubies are 
occasionally discovered, and sulphur is abundant 
in many districts and in the Galdpagos Islands. 

dTanu/actures. -- The principal industry is 
straw-plaiting, and the manufacture of “ Pana- 
ma " hats for the foreign market. Home-grown 
wool and cotton are consumed in the production 
of coarse cloths, mainly for the home market, 
but partly for export to southern Ck>lombia. 
I'he industry is widespread, and dkooolate 
factories bAve been established in the cacao 
distrio^ while sugar refineries, distilleries and 
brewertee also cater for the home market 


external trade. 


The Value of the merchandize imported and 
exerted In the years xpay-sgsi to stated as 
follows in condom - 


Year 

Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 

1909 ... 

1910 ... 
19x1 ...1 

1,969,700 

8.055.500 

1.870.500 
1,6^, 800 

8.891.000 

8.656.000 

8.488.000 
».733»3» 
8,611,571 

4,060,800 

4f7«.Seo 

4»3S8,9 oo 

4,337,100 


The principal exports are cocoa, v^table 
ivoiy, rubber, cinchona bark, straw hats, coffee, 
and cattle and horses; the principal imports 
being textiles and clothing, iron manufactures 
and foodstuffs. 

The trade of 19x0 was shared as under in 
condom 


<V)untry. 

1 ImiwrU from 

1 Exports to 

U.8A 

450,000 

1 8ao,ooo 

U.K 

500,000 

830,000 

Germany 

380,000 

450,000 

France 

1X0,000 

960,000 

Other countries .. . 

830,000 

860,000 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Jiailways , — In zoio there were 3S6. miles of 
railway open, of which 300 miles constituted the 
line from Quito to Guayaquil, between the two 
ranges of the Andes 

Po$t« and Telearapfis.^The postal system is 
greatly hampered by the lack of internal cewn- 
inunications, the roads being little better than 
mule tracks, with the exception cd a neglected 
highway fiom Quito southwards In 1910, about 
800,000 lettera constituted the internal corres- 
pondence of the inhabitants. Thei-e are 60 
tilegiaph offices with 3,000 miles of line, and 
Quito and Guayaquil have an increasing muni- 
cipal telephone system. 

Shtj)jnna.~-Thv ineicant le maiine consists of 
a few small sailing vessels. In 1910 430 vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade entered and cleared 
at the port of Guayaquil 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Quito, on the Ecuadorian plateau 
between the eastern and western cordilleras of 
the Andes, is an old Spanish town, containiow a 
cathedral, the Jesuits’ church of remarl^le 
beauty, and many large government buildings. 
The estimated population of the principal towns 
is as follows 

Quito 60,000 l^ja.. zo,ooo 

Guayaquil 60,000 Ambato 8,000 

Cuenca 30,000 Guaranda 6,000 

Riobamba ia,ooo Esmeraldas 6,000 

Latacunga z8,ooo Jipipapa 6,000 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric SyHem of WeighU and Meoiuree to 
compulsory, but some of the Old Sbanieh 
measures (»ee Peru) are still in use. The Unit of 
currency is the gold Condor (of so Sucret) of the 
equivalent value of £t sterling, the Suem 
equal to asd. in English omre^. There is no 
I paper money. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


1 

Districts and Capitals. 

Area (English 

Sq. Miles). 1 

i 

Population. 

1897. 

1907. 

Lower XfTP^ 

t 



Govemorates (Muhd^zas ) : — 




Alexandria 

70 

319,766 

332*246 

Cairo 

19 

570,062 

654*476 

Ismailia and Port Said 

3 

94*930 

61,332 

18,347 

Suez 

3 

24,970 

Provinces (Mudirias ) : — 




Beheira (Damanhdr) 

1,725 

631,225 

830,015 

Dagahlia (Mansfira) 

1,018 

2,436 

736,708 

912,428 

Gharbia (Tanta) 

1,297,656 

1,484,814 

Menufia (Shebin el Koni) 

609 

864,200 

971,016 

Qaliubia (Benba) 

358 

371*465 

434*575 

Sharqia (Zagazig) 

1*323 

749*130 

886,346 

Upper Egypt 

; 1 



Provinces C-bfudiriax ) . — 




Assiut (Assiut) 

772 j 

} 782,720 ' 

907*435 

Aswan (Aswan) 

169 

240,382 

1 234,602 

Beni Suef (Beni Suef) 

413 

314*454 

1 372,412 

Fay^m (Medinet el Fayum) 

; 671 

1 371*006 

441,583 

Girga (Sohag) 

‘ 579 

688,011 

401,634 

797,940 

Giza (Giza) 

, 397 1 

460,080 

Mima (^nia) 

Qena (Qena) 

i 759 i 

1 548,632 

663,144 

1 656 1 

; 7“*457 

780,849 

El ‘Arish (War Office, Cairo) 

(' 

16,991 

18,637 

Sinai Peninsula (War Office, Cairo) 

r 11,200 

i 9*301 

25,082 

1 Libyan and Arabian Deserts 

340,000 

j 90,000 

100,000 

1 Total 

1 

363* 181 

9*934*706 

11,387,359 


Races and Raliirloas* 

Naiive Elementg . — There are three distinct elements in the native population of Ef^ypt. 
The largest, or ** Egyptian element, is a Hamito>8emite race, known in the rural districts 
AS FtUahin {felldh — ploughman, or tiller of the soil). The fellahin have been mainly 
Muhammadans since the conquest of the country in the seventh century, but about 800,000 
Coptic Christians are enumerated in the towns and villages. These Egyptian townsmen and 
peasantry exceed 10,000,000 in the total of the Census of 1907. A secondtelement is tiie 
jBedmtin, or nomadic Arabs of the Libyan and Arabian deserts, numbering in ail about 
750,000, of whom about onenseventh are real nomads, and the remainder semi-sedentary 
tont-dwellen on the outskirts of the cultivated land of the Nile Valley and the Faydm. The 
third element is the Nubian of the Nile Valley, of mixed Arab and negro blood. The 
Bedouins and Nubians are Muhammadans. 

Foreign EUmentt — ^At the Census of 1907 the foreign residents exceeded 2ao,ooo, of 
whom 69,735 w^ Turks, 61,973 Greeks, 34^926 Italians, 3(x653 British, 14,591 French and 
TttBlsianS, 7,70^ Anstro-Hunganans, 2,410 Russians, 1,847 Germans, 3,116 other Europeans, 
and 1,385 Peixians. 
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Tbe results of the census of i8g7 and 1907 are shown in the following table 


Egyptians 

Bedouins 

Nubhuia 

Foreigners .... 

BaoM. 

1897, 

8, 901 , 74 * 

661,511 

. . . 58.6*6 

iia,5a6 

1907. 

10,966,046 

***.*39 

Muhammadans .. 

Christians 

Jews 

Others 

BeUgions. 

^Xs 

730, *6e 

as,*** 

a68 

^^ 69 » 

3 li.^ 

ao6 

Total 

9,734.40s 

**, 3 » 7 , 3 S 9 

Total.. . 

• •• • 9.734,405 

**. 3 * 7 . 3 S 9 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries, — Egypt occupies the north-eastern corner of the African continent, between 
22® -31° 35' N. lat. and i6°-370 E. long. The northern boundary is the Mediterranean, 
and in the south Egypt is conterminous with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The western 
boundary runs from the coast, near the Gulf of Sollilm (long 25° E.), inland in a soutb- 
westerly direction, and in the extreme south-west meets that of the French Sahara in 
16*^ E. long ; in the north-east a line drawn from the north of the Gulf of Akaba to Rafa 
on the Mediterranean (34^ iq' E. long.) separates the Sinai Peninsula from Palestine, and 
the remainder of the eastern boundary is washed by tbe Red Sea. 

The Coast, — The highlands of Abyssinia extend northwards through Egypt along the Red 
Sea littoral and Gulf of Suez to the Sinai peninsula, a triangular plateau in its north-east 
corner, with Mount Sinaiy or Jebel Katherina (8,540 feet), near the apex in the south. The 
highest points on the Red Sea httoral, from north to south, are Jehels (Mounts) Ataqa, Ghariby 
Dokhdn, El Shayib, Fatira, Um Tihr, Zabira, and Hamftta, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The northern coast, washed by the Mediterranean, is low and sandy, 
and fringed with lagoons in tbe Nile Delta, but rocky and generally inhospitable towards 
the west. 

The Nile Valley, — The principal feature of Egj^pt is the Nile Valley, where the river 
runs through sandstone cliffs, which sometimes rise to nearly 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The cliff-enclosexi valley varies in width between 22^-25° N. from less than 
200 yards to about two miles, but north of 25° N. the width increases to several miles, and on 
either side of the river, particularly to the west, lie the fertile lands upon which the pros- 
perity of the counti^ depends ; after the Delta Barrage (14 m. N. of Cairo) the country 
^reads out into an irregular, fan-shaped formation comprising the six Provinces of Lower 
Egypt, which contain the richest soil in the country. Toe Nile has a total length of about 
3,700 miles from the Victoria Nyauza to its mouths, and close on 900 miles of its course lies , 
Mtween the southern and northern boundaries of Egypt. The river has an almost constant , 
rise and fall, the rise attaining its maximum in September, its fall being rapid for about 
fourteen weeks from that time, and then gradual to tbe cud of May. The water of tbe 
Nile is carried in artiflcial canals for the purpose of irrigation, only the surplus being 
allowed to flow into the sea. West of the river, in Upper Egypt, is the fertile province of 
VayUm^ a low-lyiug basin, with an area of nearly 500 sq. miles, divided from the Nile 
Valley by a strip of the Libyan Desert, and extending to the shores of a large fresh-water 
lake, called Bir/cet d Q/arun. the ancient Lake Mocris. The Fayhm is water^ by a branch 
of a canalized river, the Bahr YUauf (River of Joseph). 

The Libyan JJeseit. — Between the western cliffs of the Nile Valley and the Tripolitan 
Valley is a vast plateau, known as the Libyan Desert, with a total area of about 27o,cxx> sq. 
miles, containing a series of depressions running in a north-westerly chain from about 
31° E. and 25° 30' N. to 29° E. and 25*^ N. In these depressions are Oases^ fertile spots 
where the water rises to the surface in springs, or is obtainable in the rocky hollows. These 
oases, from S.E. to N.W^ are known as Kharga, Dakhla, Farafra, Baharia, and Siwa ; 
while in 25^ N. and 22*^ E. is the isolated oasis of Kufra. On the eastern edge of the 
Libyan Desert, south-west of Cairo, stand the Great Pyramids of Giza. 

The Arabian Deset t, — The country between tbe Nile Valley and the Red Sea is known 
as the Arabian Desert, and is the home of the Ma'aza, ‘Ababda, and Bisharin tribes. To 
tbe north it is open and practically waterless, but south of the (^a to Qoseir road it is a 
mountainous country, cut up by deep wadis or valleys, in which pools of water are found, 
and ibex, mountain sheep, etc., ma^ be occasionally seen. In the south-east of this country 
the Bisharin breed their fast trotting-camels, which are invaluable to the Coast Guards 
Administration for its inland patrols. 

GOVERNMENT. 

From B.c. ^ to A.n. 6^ Egypt was a province of the Roman Empire, but in 
A.D. 640 the Christian inhabitants were subjugated by Moslem invaders, and Egypt 
became a province of the Eastern Caliphate. In 1517 the country was incorporated in tM 
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Ottomaji Empire, and was governed by pashas sent from Constantinople until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when for about loo years the ruler was chosen from among 
the mamelukes, or bodyguard. From 1 802-1 804 French troops occupied the country, with 
the ostensible object of suppressing the mamelukes and restoring the authority of the Sultan ; 
and after their evacuation of the country Mohammed Ali^ who was appointed governor in 
1805, exterminated the Mamelukes in 1811, and was eventually made hereditary governor of 
Egypt and the Sudan by a firman from the Sultan of Feb. 13, 1841. Mohammed Ali was 
succeeded before his death by his son Ibrahim (1848), whose nephew Abbas /. ruled from 
1848-1854. During the reign of Said (1854-1863), a son of Mohammed Ali, the concession 
for the Suez Canal was obtained, and his successor hmatl (1863-1879), a son of Ibrahim, 
was granted (by^rwjan of May 14, 1867) the title of Kheoive, the previous rulers having 
held the title of Fa/t, or Governor. In the early years of Ismairs reign the Egyptian 
dominions were very largely extended, until in 1875 its territories couiprised an area of 
nearly i,5oo,o(X) sq. miles, with a population of about 16,000,000. The wild extravagance 
of Ismail drove him to raise enormous loans m Euroi^, which plunged the country into 
such financial embarrassment that the (jovernments of France and Great Britain intervened 
and forced Ismail to abdicate, appointing his son Tewfik (1879-1892) to succeed him. 

Dual Control. — By a Khedivial decree of November 10, 1879, two Comptrollers-General 
were appointed for the reorganisation of the administration and re-establishnient of 
financial equilibrium. Major Evelyn Baring being the British and M. de Blignihres the 
trench representative. The Dual Control governed Egypt for 2 years, and a series of 
reforms was initiated, but further progress w'as intemiptcd by a military revolt, headed 
by an officer of the Egyptian Army (Ahmed Arabi Pasha). The revolt assumed alarming 
proportions, but the French Government declined to intervene, and a British expedition was 
despatched to re-establish the authonU' of the Khedive. 

Hriiuh Occupatum. — The Dual dontrol was abolished by a decree of the Khedive 
(January 18, 1883), and a British financial adviser was appointed in place of the 
Coniptroller-General. In January, 1884, Sir Eveljn Baring (who had previously served 
as Comptroller-General) was appointed Consul-General for the United Kingdom, and the 
British expeditionary' force, sent to quell the rebellion of 1882, remained in the country as 
an army of occu[)ation. Meanwhile a revolt had broken out in the southern provinces, 
headed bv Sheikh Mohammed Ahmed, of Dongola, who proclaimed himself a Mahdi of 
Islam. This revolt led to the temporary abandonment of the territory now known as the 
Sudan Provinces (o.r.). In 1892 Tewfik was succeeded by his elder son Abbas Jl.y the 
present Khedive. Sir Evelyn Baring (created Earl of Cromer) resigned the post of British 
Agent and Consul-General in 1907, and was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, upon whose 
death (1911) the post was filled by the ap[K)intmcnt of Viscount Kitchener. The 
position of Egypt is thus somewhat complicated as a semi-independent tributary State of 
the Ottoman Empire, at present occupied bv British troops. 

Khsdive of Egypt. 

Ills Highness Abram IT. (Abbas Hilmi), Khedive of Egypt ; July 16, 1874 ; succeeAed 
his father (Mohamed Tewfik) January 7, 1892 ; man ted February 19, 1894, to the Princess 
Ikbal Hanem. Their Highnesses have issue , — 

(x) H.H. Princess Amina H&nem, bom 1894 

(») H.H Princess Atla Allah HAuem, born 1896. 

(3) H.H. Piincess Fathla H&nem, born 1897 

(4) B.U. Prxnce Mohammed *Abd el Mona'em, hern February ao, 1899 ; Heir Apparent. 

(5) H.H. Princess Lutfla Hanem, bom 1900. 

(6) H.H. Prince Mohammed Abd el QAder, born February 4, xcor 

Ottoman High Commission. 

High Commissioner^ Mahmfid Rafif Pasha. 

First Secretary^ H. Fchmy Bey Zaim Zad<^. 

Foreign Secretary^ Hikmet Bey. 

Assistant Secretary, SolimcLn Effendi. 

British Agency, 

British Aqent^ Consul-General., and Minister Plenipotentiary, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, k.p., g.c.b., o.m., g.c.s.i., g.c.m.g., o.c.i.k. {appointed 
September 28, 1911) 

Councillor, Milne Chcethstm, c.m.g. 

Second Secretaries, K. H. Greg (acting) ; W. F. Battigan. 

Oriental Secretary, Ronald Storrs. ' 

Archivist, A. R. Craig. 

Medical Adviser, Alexander Murison, m.d. 
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tHB EXBCtTtlVE 

There \n a Council of Mlnlsteiti, appointed by 
the Khedive, with a President, who acts as 
Prime Mlutster. The various Ministers piepare 
drafts of administrative decrees, which are 
submitted to the (Xiuucil. When appioved and 
signed by the Khedive these dee.ees become law. 
A Biitish financial adviser attends the meetings 
of the Council, but has no vote. 

Oouaoil pf Ministers (xyxs), 

Premdent of the Council and Mmister of the 
Interior, Mohammed 8aid Pasha, G C.M G 
UiniMer of Jufttice, Hussein llushdi Pasha. 
Minister of War and Marine and of Pubhc Works, 
Ismai) Sirry Pasha. 

Minister of Education, Ahmed Hishinet Pasha. 
MiniMer of Fumncr, Ahmed llilmi Pasha 
MnuHU'r of Foietyn A(latrs, Yusof Wahha Pasha. 

The Ministries. 

INTEUIOII. 

Adidser, Ronald flraharn, <\n 
Under i^creinnt oj Slate, Tsmall Sidki Pasha 
Imitector -General of F neons, C E Coles Pasha, 
O.M.G. 

Commandants of Pohce, O .S. A Harvey Pasha, 
V, M.G. (Cairo) , il. C R Hojikiusou l^asha 
(Alexandria) 

Director 'General, Dej*artment of Public Health, 
Hr. W. P. (i Giaharn 

Public Works 

Under Secretary of State, M, Macdonald, cm g. 
(Jrrnjation) 

SenetanhGeneral, A Boi net Pasha 
Antiquities Sennce,^i\ OaBtoii Mas\mo(Di>eetor- 
General), E Brugsch Pasha mhi/*). 

General Manaaer, Government Had ways. Col 
Mil O B. Macauley, k c m g 
Asst do , Capt. G (' M. Hall, n s.o , n R 
Inspect or-Geneyal, Telegraphs, 1) Wallich 

Inspectors-General, Jrrujation Sennce, W . li. 
Williams (Lower F\iy]>t) \ ,) hangley ( 

Fifopt) 

Ihrectoi -General, Ayncnltnial Department, G 
Dudgeon 

EDUOATION 

Adviser, Douglas Dunlop, ll d 
Librarian, Hhedimal Library (vavarit) 

Principal, School of Lair, W H Hill 
Ihrector, School of ^fed trine, Di H I’ Keatinge 
Director-Gciunal, Ayi icnftiual and Technical 
Education, M H Wells. 

Finance 

Financial Adviser, J.«n'd Edwaul Ocil, I) s o. 
Inspicto) -Oenenil, Heniy Higgs, r b 
Ijcgal Adviser, Chevalier de lioeca Sena 
Director-General, Customs, A King Lev is 
Director-General, State Accounts, Adib Pasha 
Director-General, Poits and Lujhthouses, Reai- 
Admlral H R. Robinson, tt N 
Director-General, Coast Guards, Capt G. G. 
Hunter, C.M.G. 

Postmaster-General, N T Bortou Pasha. 
JHrector-General, Suiniey Depat tment, E. M 
Dowson. 

.Tustjce. 

Adivser, Sir Malcolm McTlwraith, K.r.M.d. 

Under Secretan/ of State, Ahmed Fathy Zaglrtl 
Pasha 

Legal Advisers, Chevalier de Rooca-Merra ; W. E, 
Brunyate, C.M.G, 


War. 

Under Secretary of State, Ramzi TAhei* Pasha. 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, Lt.*Gen. Sir 
Reginald Wingate, K.C.B., k.c.m.g., d.s.o., 
R.A., A.P.C. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

By the Organic Law of X883 were created (x) a 
Tjegislative Council of 30 members, and (a) a 
General Assembly consisting of the Legislative 
Council, the Ministers of State, and 46 members 
elected by the people. These bodies were, and 
still are, mainly consultative, the legislative 
power resting with the Khedive and hb Mmis- 
ters. The Legislative Council meets In annual 
session and examines and reports upon all ques- 
tions submitted to it, but the Govemment is 
not hound to act on its advice The General 
Assembly meets at least once eveiy two yeaifl, 
and may be summoned moie fiequently. 
President of the General Assembly, Mahmdd 

Falimi Pasha 

THE .TUDICATURE. 

.Tustice is administered under four distinct 
systems, all except the Consular Couits being 
Huiiervised by the Ministry of Justice, to which 
a Biitish judicial advisei is attached The 
systems are (x) Meltkernas, or Courts of the 
Cadis, who are chosen fioin the students of 
A/liar Univeisity and admlnistei Muhammadan 
l>ftw following tlie Hanaflte Rite, (a) Native 
Tribunals, oouiainiug Egyptian and foieign 
judges, and dealing with criminal chai'ges 
Rgiiust, natives, and with civil cases in which 
h(»th plaintiff and defendant ate local subjects 
(3) Mixed Tribunals, founded in 1876 to deal prin- 
tupally with civil actions lietween foreigners of 
dlfteieiit nationality and between foreigners and 
lUitives. (4) Consular Courts (of the xs powers 
jiossessiug 1 ights to them by treaty) with criminal 
jun.sdictiou ovei foieigners, and judging civil 
eases between foi-eignei-s of the same nationality. 

Mehkemas. 

Grand Cadi, INourl Effeudi. 

Sheikh el-Azhat, Shiekh Selim el Bishrl. 

Grand Mvjti, Sheikh Bakri el Sidfl 

Native Tribunals 

President of the Couit of Appeal, Yehia Tbrahim 
Pasha 

Vice- Pieni dent, W. W. A MacGeough Bond, 
Procureur General, Abd el KhAlek SarwAt Pasha. 

Mijced Tribunals. 

President of the Court of Apiieal, Ahmed Aflft 
Pasha 

Vice-President, C'harlea Gescher. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Tlie chief towns constitute governorships 
(muhilfzas), and the remainder of the occupied 
country is divided into provinces (mudirias), 
which are subdivided Into districts (markaz), 
each under a mamUr, who controls the head man 
(omda) of each village lu his district. By the 
law of X883 proviiyjial councils were Instituted, 
consisting of two representatives from each 
markaz, tinder the presidency of the mudir of 
the province These coimcils were r^rgauixed 
in iqxo and were made the elemeutary education 
authoiity for Uie province, with certain re- 
stricted powers of local govei nment. 
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DEFENCE, 

Egr^tian Anay. 

Service in the Egyptian Atmy is nomiiialiv 
conipu!8f»ry on all native subjects hetwet'n the 
&itm of 19 and 87. the reoniita i-equired each ycai 
being chosen by ballot ; but certain classes (p o- 
fessors, students, etc )are exempt, and exemption 
may also be purchased for ^Eao, if paid before 
the ballot I’he peace ell ective la limited by law 
to x8,ooo combatants 

The Commauder-in-riiief of the army is ap- 
pointed by Khedivial decree with the cons.^nt of 
the British Government 

Sirdar of the Efj>/ptian Ar^y, Lt -Gen Sir 
Reginald Wingate, 0 c v o , k c n , K 0 M « , 
D.s.o., R.A , A I) c 

Atijntaiit-GeneKily Col .T J Asaei , Pasha 
O C. Caialnj, Mk] C H l^eveson 
OC A rt dlery, 1 j% -V o\ A Ciawfoid 
O C Camel Corpn, Capt R M Heath, b o 
Commandant, School E SDcibe t 

Peac-e Effect nie, 19x0 


Oftiror*, 


Tmops 


Staff 

Cavalry (4 S<in'idions) 
Infantiy (17 l‘.attalioii«){ 
Camel Coips 
Artillery 
Eugineeis 
Medical 

Veteriimtj I'oipH 
Total , 


UtitiHb I KKJl>tiaii 


30 

4 

55 

8 

7 

>5 

*5 

3 


*37 


X05 

*3 

350 

ai 

47 

xoo 

60 


7x6 


900 

6tx> 

10,300 

750 

I, *30 

3.500 

350 

50 

X7,68 o 


'ihere is no Navy in the jnopcM sense ol the 
term ; there are 3 small ennsers belonging to the 
Coast Gtiaic I set vice, and x vessel for the Fort-' 
and Lighthouses Administration, while the diilei- 
ent Goveiumeut Departments possess steameis 
on the Nile for inspection purposes 
llie Egyptian Police (under the Mmistiv of 
the luterioi ) consists of two divisions— Municipal 
and Provincial, the foimei comprising 95 olliccis 
(37 Eiiiopeans) and 3,410 otliers (380 Emopcans), 
tne latter 3x7 native oltlceis and 3,137 others 
British Army of Occupation. 

In X9xa the Brituh Army of Occupation cou- 
sisted of almut 6,000 of all tanks 
Commander in Chief, M&j -Qtiu Hon Julian U B. 

Byng, c B , M V 0 
A 1 ) C., (.’apt lion A. Annesley. 

Geneial Staff Offeer {%nd Gtadt), Maj A Blair, 

A. A G., Col. R. J Piuney. 

C Ji E„ Col. R. U H. Buckland, A D c. 

P MX) , Col. A F. Russell, C.M u 
Ch. Ord. Officer, Lt -Col. A. H AVoodi field 
Command Paymaster, Col. G. D Collings, D s o 
British Trooph m Egypt, 19x3 
Staff .... .30 

Infanti-y ... . 4,360 

Cavaliy .... 650 

Field Artillery . . 3x0 

Oai nson Artilleiy . . . 65 

Engiueei-s 170 

Army Sei-vlce Corps zos 

Royal Army Medical Corps .. 130 

Miscellaneous .... 300 

6,107 


EDUCAl'TON 

Piimary education on native lines has long 
been given in Kuttubs, or elemental y vernacular 
sihools ; some of these arc under native manage- 
ment, and the i-est ai'e partly under the dii-ect 
coutiol of the Miinstiy of Education and partJy 
under its inspection for grants-in-aid. The nativ. 
system of education is completed by the more 
promising pupils at the Aabar Uuivei*8ity in Cano, 
the principal Pniveisity of the Moslem vvoild 
In X9X3 theie were X47 Elementary Schools undei 
Govei mneut suikm v ision, w ith about xs,ooopuplla, 
and about x,ooo other schools (exclusive of the 
Kuttdbs) witli 150,000 pupils The government 
pi imai V schcKila give a 4-ycai s’ com se and prejiare 
foi admission to minor government jxists, and to 
aecondaiy, agricultural and other special scliools 
There were also 5 govei nment Secondary Schools 
with 3,000 pupils and 14 Special and Technical 
schools With 3,000 pujiils, with a 4-year8’ couise, 
piepaiiug for intei mediate govermneut posts 01 
foi the four Professional Colleges of Medicine, 
l^w, EducatK)U aud Engiiu'eriug at Cairo. M uoh 
asMbtaueo is given totaucutiou by private enter- 
pi ISO and benevolence aud foreign schools abound. 
A National University, under entiiely Egyptian 
management, was founded in 1908, but hitlieito it 
lias been only moderately successful. 

FINANCE 

'I’he levenue and expenditure for the 5 yeais 
1908-1913 (Budget estimates tor 1913) aie stated 
astollows in (;iCl'^* = ;£* 3f^4<f. English 01 

£ l'x> 975 — £x steihiig). 


\ «‘iir 

KeMmiie 

KxiHsn (lit lire 




1908 

x 5,53 z, 8 oo 

14,408,150 

X909 

15,403,900 

14,341,600 

X910 

iS> 965,70 o 

*4.4*4(500 

1911 

16,793,750 

*4.87»(055 

xgza 

15,900,000 

15,400,000 

The Budget of xgxa contained the following 

pi ((Visions — 



Bkvknuk 


Laud 'J’a\ 


£5,634, 000 

Customs 


1,840,000 

'I’obai eo 


1,560,000 

Othei Taxes 


148,000 

Kailwavs 


3,445,000 

Post Olbce 


300,900 

Telegiaidis 


1x8,000 

Posts, (tc 


375.000 

J ustice 


*> 355.000 

Miscellaneous 


1,135,000 

Total . .. 

;£^Ez5,900,000 


EXI'KNDITUKM 


Civil List 


^£380,496 

Govei nnient . 


5, 36*, 747 

Railways 


3,179,891 

Post Othce . . 


384,606 

Telegraphs 


1x3,385 

Egyptian Army. . . 

7*5.8*7 

Bntish Aimy. 


146,350 

Pensions . . 

Tiilmte 


5^.000 

665,041 

Debt Sei vice . 



3.933. *45 

Sudan Deficit.. 



335.000 

Miscellaneous 


103,456 

Special Expendituie 

733,000 

Suiplus 


500,000 

Total 

... ;C^*5»90o>ooo 

I 2 
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The reckless flnaticial administratioti under 
Iwnail, i8^’s 879, led to the bankruptcy of the 
country in and to a Franco-Britlsh Invest!- 
ration and settlement of the national finances. 
For the protection of the bondholders theie was 
Institute a CaiMM de la Dette^ a body repre- 
senting the creditors of the Egyptian treasury 
with considerable poweis and special privileges. 
The Caisite, appointed during an era of bank- 
ruptcy, succeeded In protecting the inteiests of 
the bondholders, but as Egypt itecaine solvent 
and prosperous, its stringent regulations pre- 
vent^ the development of the countiy out of 
surplus revenue, a large part of which was held 
in suspense as contingent security for the service 
of the debt. By an agreement of April 8, 1904, 
between Great Britain and France, subseciueutly 
ratified by ail the Powers, the restrictions which 
hampered the liberty of the Egj'ptlan Govern- 
ment in financial matters were alrolished 
Though the Caisse de la Dette still exists, its 
duties are now limited to receiving the revenues 
necessary for the interest and for the payment 
of the coupons as they become due. while it also 
holds a considerable reserve fund, the interest 
on which reduces the amount of the '1’reasui‘y 
contr ibution The Egyptian debt was stated as 
follows (in £ sterling) on Januat-y 1, 191 z and 
tgxM i — 


Guaranteed Debt, 3 


per cent. . 
*rlvlleged 1 


per cent 

Unified Debt, 4 per 

cent 

Domains Debt, 4)^ i>el'M 
cent J 


191 X 

19x3 

£ 

7,414,700 

£ 

7,316,500 

31, 187,780 

31,187,780 

55,971,960 

55, 97*. 9^ 

457,7^0 

803,430 

94,978,800 1 

94,631,660 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


/mpafurn.— The total area of Egypt is esti- 
mated at approximately 838,440,000 English 
acres, of which about 7 million acres are formed 
of the alluvium brought down by the Nile from 
the Abyssinian hills, the reraamder being chiefly 
limestone desert. Only the former are cultiva- 
ble, and only that poillou of them which can 
be irrigated from the water's of the Nile — this 
l>ort.ion amounts at present to about million 
acres, and is capable of extension by the im- 
provement of water storage facilities and 
means of distribution. King Mena (R.o 4000, 
approximately) is said to have been the founder 
of the first scientific system of using the Nile 1 
water for irrigation purposes ; he employed what 
is known as the donn system, which is sti'l used 
for the Irrigation of all the land lying to the 
south of DeirUt in Upper Egypt By this system 
the land is divided into rectangular areas varying 
in sixe from 5,000 to 50,000 acios and surrounded 
by banks ; water is admitted to these basius 
during the flood season (August) to an average 
depth of 3 feet, and is left on the laud for about 
40 days ; It is theci run otf and the seed Is sown 
broadcast on the au(K>vered and. Since the 


British occupation the basin systems have been 
improved and provided with numbers of im- 
portant masonry works ; they have also been 
insured against an insufficient flood by the con- 
struction of barrages at Esna and AsslOt, of 
which the former was built during 1906-00, and 
the latter in 1898-1908 ; they are situated in lat. 
85“ 80' N. and 19' N. respectively. 

About <880 Mohammed ‘All Pasha fntioduced 
the system of perennial iirigation by digging 
deep canals in which the water could flow all 
the year round, by which means it was possible 
to gi ow two (or more) crops In one year, and to 
Introduce the cultivation of cotton on a large 
scale. Dm ing bis reign the barrages aci-oss the 
two branches of the Nile at the apex of the 
Delta weie begun, under the direction of Mougel 
Bey, in 1843 and 1847 respectively, but by 1863 
they were found to be unworkable Since the 
Biitish occupation they have been restoied and 
greatly iinpioved (1886-91), and a vast sto’age 
dam has l>eeu constructed at AswAD(lat 04^^ a' N ) 
at a cost of j(^8,ooo,ooo, which was opened on 
Deceinl>ei 10, Z908 , its height has since l>eeu 
raised so as to inciease the capacity of the leser- 
voir thus formed to a total of 9,500,000,000 cubic 
feet A barrage has also been built at Zlfta in 
Lower Egypt 

By these woik8,and by the construction of a 
vast network of canals Mdth controlling masonry 
works, the excess waters of the fliKKi have l)een 
stored and distributed at all seasons of the yeai . 
and perennial Inigatiou has been extended 
thioughout middle and lower Egypt The iii- 
I'lease in the value of the laud has been enoi nious, 
and some 8 million acies have been added to the 
cultivable aiea of Egypt. 

Aiinculture and Live Stock - 8,300,000 
persons are employed lu agriculture, the uumbei 
icpreseuting 86 per cent of the pojiulatiou over 
10 ycais of age. The laud is held liy 1,400,000 
owiieis, of whom 783,000 held one Jedd .n or le8.s 
(i feddun = i'o4 acre), and 470,000 from 1 to 5 
Jedddnn 

Agricultural Area. 

AtreiiKc, 

Description 19x0-19x1 i9ix-x9ia 


Description 
Total Aica 
Cultivable Area 
Cultivated 
Uucultnated 
Cropiied moi e than once 


888,440,000 838,440,000 

7,984 8x5 7.990,665 


5.474,4*3 

8,509,800 

■. 373,000 


5 , 496 . 87 « 

■,493.793 

■, 49*,667 


Corn Crops. 


Crop 

i^to-sgix 

X9xz-X9xa 

Wheat . 

X, *87, 335 

x,334,»5a 

Bailey 

384,950 

378,6x8 

Maize — 

Autuinu 

X, 691, 983 

1,765,888 1 

Bummer 

151,611 

141,167 

Rice — 

Autuinu . . . 

36,878 

■6,396 

Bummer 

X99,3Ji 

8 c 8,654 

Beaus . . 

563,061 

538, S3X 

Total Coiu Ciops ... 4,3x5,133 

Produce of Cortx Crojts 
(in Aidebs of 5*44 bushels). 

4,39>,834 

Oion 

19x0 

X9TZ 

NMieat 

• 5,9x9,000 

6,903,000 

Bttilej 

■,075,000 

8,167,000 

Maize 

... 18,754,000 
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Other Crops. | EXTERNAL TRADE. 


Acroogc 

DetcriyUon. t^io-xt, i9»-ta 


Cotton 

*.779,690 

1,790,688 

Clover 

*,436.955 

z,^6,6oo 

Sugar Cane . . 


5*, 030 

Omons 

*6,836 

*7,448 

Orchards aud 

Market 

Gardens 

*9,645 

Cotton Produce, 

*9, *45 

Year. 

Kantars 

Bales of 

<99 )- 

700 Ib 

X906-X907 . . 

6,950,000 

926,000 

Z907-Z908 .. 


908,000 

X908-X909 . . . 

. . 6,751,000 

898,000 

1909-Z9Z0 . . 

.. . . 5,000,000 

672,000 

X910-Z9ZZ .... 

7,575,000 

9^,000 

X9zx-Z9xa 

7,4*4. aoo 

Live Stock 


Desorintlon 

Cattle 

1909. 

1910 

7*5,116 

672,091 

Buflaloes 

. . .. 728,284 

67539* 

Horses (1907) 

54,666 



Jlfiatfrft/v — The riparian diJtiictsof the lower 
Valley of the Nlleaie ill-piovided with woikab'e 
mineral deposits, with the exception of abundant 
building materials, Tlie rniiieral resouuea of 
Egypt, theiefore, aie situateil in its othei\»ise 
baneii deserts A number of deposits, as will be 
seen below, are actually being expbuted, and 
Imports have been received of the evisteuce of 
minerals in many localities ilaviiig legard U) 
the vast aiea of the desert lands, the woikable 
deimsits so far known aie coiniwiratively few, 
but iiiuch of the desert still nunaius practically 
unpiospected, and theie is even iirobabilitj o 
further discoveries The known deposits aie 
chiefly situated at gieat distances f-om one 
anothei and from the Nile 'ITiis fact has ic- 
taided exploration and development, but of late 
ycais considerable ptogioss has l>eeu made 
Owing to laik of knowledge of mmiug, c<»u8e- 
queut uimn their jiui-suits being eiituely agncul- 
tuial, the lotal indiistiial classes have had very 
little hand in the existing cntei |.i ises, whose 
capital and oi-gauisation is chiefly fo'eign. 

The following mineials, metals, and piecloiis 
stones are at present being exploited oi developed 
on a comnieicial scale --building stones, clays, 
gypsum, gold, lead and zinc oies, manganese 
oies, natron, nitrate of soda, petroleum, phos- 
phate of lime, peridots, salt, ami turquoise In 
the case of building stones, clays, gypsum, nitrate 
of soda and turquoise, no facilities exist at 
present for procuring accurate statistics of pio- 
duction, but measuies to this end ate under con- 
sideration Besides those mentioned above, theie 
are known to exist, in quantities more or less 
important, alum, copper ores, emeralds, granite, 
iion ores, nickel, ochres, Oiuaniental stones and 
sulphur For further paiticulars lefeience may 
be made to — x “ Explanatory notes t<» accom- 
pany the Geological Map of Egypt.” a. " Report 
of the Department of Mines for 1906 ” Enquiries 
respecting the geo’ogy of Egypt should he ad- 
dressed to the Geological Mtiseum. Applications 
concerning mining and quarrying and the issue 
of licences and leases slioiild be made to the 
Department of Minets^ Qua Mvdiria, Egypt 
Manvfaetures—Thexo are some cotton mills 
in the Delta tor the manufacture of rough 
calico ; whilst In Upper Egypt are sugar, rice, 
and flour mills, and a cei’tain amount of pottery 
is made. Cigarette factones centie at Caho 
and Alexandria fiom imfioited tobacco. ' 


The imports and exports of merchandise for 
the 5 yeara, X907-X9XX, are stated as follows 


Year | 

ImiKirta 

£xi>ort8 

Total 





1907 ... . 

26,120,783 

*8,0x3,185 

54.*33,968 

1908 

*5, *00, 397 

**,3*5,673 

46,4x6,070 

*909 • 

22,230,499 

*6,076,239 1 

48,306,738 

19x0 . . 

*3,55*.8*6 

28,944,461 

5»,497,*87 

X9XX . . . 

27,227,1x8 

*8,598,99* 

56,826,109 


llieie is a general iinp^irt duty of 8 per cent. 
ad valoiem on all ai tides except fuel, tiniliei, 
cattle aud meat, which pay 4 per cent, ad 
valorem, and an export duty of al>out x pei 
cent all louud The pi iucipal ai tides Inipoi ted 
aud exported in x9xx weie (m ;|CE, 000 omitted) 


Inuxirta. 

Value 

Exiiorts 

Value 

Textiles 

8,200 

Animals, Ac. 

500 

Ceicjil.4, vtc . 

3, *40 

Cotton . . . 

23,000 

Metals 

3,000 

Ceieals . .. 

3,530 

Fuel . 

1,700 

Cigaiettes . . 

407 

Timber .. . 

*,300 

Rice 

300 

Fiovisions 

1,800 

Onions 

270 

CbeniicMls 

1,200 

Hides A Skins 

*78 

Tobacco 

Z,200 

1 

1 



llie exchange was with the piiiiclpal countries 
as under m 19x1 ttn ;(^E, 000 omitted).— 


— 

- - 

— 

fount 1 V 

IiniKU bn fioin 

Exports to 

1 K 

8,560 

14,000 

Fi ance 

*,780 

*,3** 

Gei many 

*,500 

3,*»o 

Austiia-ll 

2,000 

*,450 

USA 

3»» 

*,070 

Tu- key ... . 

2,808 

550 

Russia . 

850 

*,790 

Italy 

1,460 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways —Vhere is a uetwoikof railways in 
the Delta, the principal lines radiating fiom 
Caiio to Alexandria (and on to Kosettal, 
Damietta, and Ismailia (continuing noithwaids 
to Poit Said aud southwaids to Suez). Fioni 
Caiio the hue luus southwaids for a distance of 
554 miles to Shellal, the Fast Cataract. At this 
}M)iiit a steamer connexion luns to Wadi Haifa, 
connecting the Egyptian State system with the 
Sudan Government Railways. Westwards fi 0111 
Alexandra (aud dose to the coast) runs a lino, 
which It IB hoped to exteud eventually to the 
fioutier at Soliam,thus lolning Tripoli to Egyjit 
The total leugth of the Egyptian State Railways 
on Decemlier 31, x9xt, was 1,490 miles. a7,94x,r>oo 
passengers and 4,3x4,000 tons of merchandise 
were carried dui Ing x9xx, the net receipts being 
;^;Ex, 660,330. The gauge is standard (411. in.), 

with the exception of 138 miles between Luxor 
and Shellal, which are 3 ft 6 in. gauge. TTiere 
aie two othei State < wued lines m Egypt, 
namely, the Auxiliary Railways of Upper Egypt, 
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c^nsUitlnff of 3x8 miles of standerd gauge, and 
the Westera Oases Ball ways, a length of xso 
miles (75 centimetre gauge) connecting the oases 
of Kharga with the Nile valley. In addition to 
the Government Hues, there are 788 miles of 
light railways exxdolted hy public companies 
Cftravcm liout^s . — The principal caravan routes 
lead U) the Oases of the Libyan Oeseit (though 
Kharga can now be reacherl by train), wbcuure 
there Is a route, known as the Darh el ‘Arbatn, 
loading to Dar FOr and the south of the .Sudan 
I’here are many welbknown routes across the 
Atabtau Desert to the Ked Sea, that from Oena 
U) Qoseir being irrobably the most fieriueiitiy 
usorl. 

Shi]^,ng.—'T\it Khedivial Mall Ht^eariiship Line 
(which Is under British management) has its 
neadquaiters at Alexandria and a de]»6t at Suez , 
the majority of the Kgyptlan irilgiims to Mecca 
now travel by it. lire principal jrort is Alex- 
andria, where s.osa vessels (3,443,70s tons) entered 
and x,99s vesseU (x,4X4,(^ to is) (Tear cd in 1911 
The traffic through Port .Said anrouiited irr ipix 
to roughly half the above, the lenraiudei being 
dealt with vIA Suez 

PoHtM and Tdegraphn - i'bete were in X911 
i,70X i><)8t offices and statlrms, dealing with 
over 43,000,000 letters, 5,701,000 fsist cards, and 
19,5x4,000 newspapers, ifec i’hete were on 
December 31, t9xi, 3,893 mrles of telegraphs, 
with xx,834 ntiles rrf wire, over which 1,756,195 
messages were transmitted during xoix A sys- 
tem of rural savings hanks has lately been 
Irrtroduoed, uirder’ tire control of the Post Oihce, 
the actual deposits lieing collected irr each dis- 
trict hy the sarru/ (village tax-collector) 

i’OWNS. • 

CATho, the eajrltal, starrds on the K hairk of 
the Nile, about 14 miles frorrr the head of the 
Delta Its oldest part rs the fortress of Hnhylon 
hr Old (’alro. with its Kmunn Imstioirs and < Ojdrr 
churches. The earliest Anil) biirliitng is the 
mos<trie of ‘Ainr, dating frorrr a n 643, arrd the 
rirost conspicrioris is the (’itadel, brttll hj Saladin 
towards the end of the xith eentiuv Tire 
bazaars are always interesting, especially the 
KhAu-ei Khallli, the IJam/Awi, and the Brass 
liazaar, though the Muskl, wliich leads to them, 
is fast losing its oriental eharactor On the edge 
of the desert W of (airo are the Pii'amuls of 
Giza and the Sphinx, which can now be reached 
by train in alsmt 40 minutes 
ALRXANDRIA, founded no. 33a b} Alexander 
the Great, was for over x,ooo years the eairital 
of Egypt Its great Pharos, or lighthouse, was 
one of the “seven wonder-s of the world.” It 
now contains two palates of the Khedive's, lla.s- 
el-Tiu and Moutaza, while almo.st the intiie 


cotton trade of the country Is here controlled 
by the, big dealers and brokers The principal 
towns (with their population in X907) are as 
follows ; — 

IX)WKR KOYPT. 

f^AlRO 654,476 .Shebln el Kdra 11,576 

Alexandria . .. 331,146 Suez xB.347 

Tania . 54)437 Kosetta x6,8xo 

Port Said 49.^ Zifta 15)850 

Mchalla eh , Mataiia . . . 15, 141 

Kubra / ‘ ‘ 47)955 14, 5*5 

MansOia . .. 40,179 Samanfui 14,408 

Darnanbfrr . . ^,751 BelUds . .. . 13,485 

Zagazig . , 34,999 j Ismatlla »0)373 

Damietta >9)354 Halhia 6,100 

Shei brn . 35,473 El Arlsh (Smal) 5,897 

Meniif .... 11,3x6 I 

Upper Egyi't 

Assiilt 39)44> Qetm 10,069 

Vledlnetel Fay 1111137,3*0 Gnga . 19)893 

Miuia 17,1*1 Edfu X9)S6* 

Luxor .... 35,a*9 Esua X9)X03 

Akhmiin . >3)795 Sohag .. 17,5x4 

Beni Suef . >3)357 AswAn . .. zi.6z8 

Mallaw'i *0,249 > 

WKI(JH'J’.S, MEASrKE.S, AND CUBRENCY. 

Weight! and Measures. 

The Metric Si/atnn of WcKjhU and Measures is 
in official use, but is little known except In the 
towns 'I’he popular measures aie — 

X Fedd in (14 Qiiats) = x 03 acres. 

X Weba (»4 Kiiba's) = *8345 bushel 
1 Ardeb (6 Webas) = 5 445 bushels. 

X D(|ta = I 3* oz 

X Roll = *99 11) 

X Oke = > 75 lb 

X Kantur (36 Okes} = 99 04 lb. 

Currency. 

I 'Hie Unit of Currency is the Egyptiau pound 
I (;CE) of xoo piasties, but though the cunency 
[ is on a gold basis there is no gold coinage 
minted, the English sovereign (at j^E 975), or 
fj’s ptasires, being the gold corn in common use ; 
the Kioueh ao fiauc piece (at ^E 788), and the 
'I'uikish pound (^T at 885)aie occasionally 
met with, hut their cfroulatnm is small The 
silver coinage (minted in Euglaud) comprises ao, 
xo, 5, and a piastre pieces, and there aie nickel 
1, I, 1, aud piastre pieces, and bronze and 
4V piastre pieces (minted in Austria). The com- 
monest coin in use among the fellahtn, aud also 
the coin of account, is the inilhiine piastre), 
equivalent to the fai tiling of English currency, 
the piastre lieliig approximately aid. The 
National Bank of Egypt issues notes for (;(^E) 
100, 50, 10, 5 aud 1, aud (piastres) 50. 
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Cfte Suian* 

(Anglo-Enrptiui Condominium.) 

AKRA AND POPULATION. 


Total Area 984,520 English Square Miles. Estimated Population 3,ooo^t>oOf 


Provinces and Capitals. 

Approximate Area 
(Euglish Sq. Miles). 

Governors (ifnd<rw). 

North : — 



Berber (El Darner) 

91,970 

Capt. C. H. Townsend. J 

Dongola (Merowe) 

141,200 

Col. H. W. Jackson, c.b. 

Haifa (Haifa) 

91,600 

G. E. lies. 

Red Sea (Port Sudan) 

28,050 

Graham C. Kerr. 

('entre : — 



Blue Nile (Wad Medani) 

12,580 

Lt.-Col. E. A. Dickinson. 

Khartoum (Khartoum) 

5>740 

Alnj. C. E. Wilson. 

White Nile (El Dueim) 1 

13,090 

J. H. Butler Bey. 

Kart : — 



Kassala (Kassala) | 

44.150 

Maj. A. Cameron. 

C’apt. A. A. C. Taylor. 

Sennar (Singa) 

40,440 

; — 



Kordofan (El Obeid) 

131.510 

Capt. R. V. Savile. 

South — 

Bahr el (ihazal (Wau) 

126,290 . 

Maj. R. M. Feildeii. 

Mongalla (Mongulhi) ... 

65.250 

("apt. R. U. Owen, c.m. 

Upper Nile (Kodok) 

42,350 

Capt. F. W. Woodward, i>. 


Note —In addition to the ai»ove iirovinces, the Tiibutary Htate of Darfur ((Capital, El Fashei), 
with an area of about 150,000 English sipiare miles, is administered by the Sultan All Dinar 

The inhabitants of the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan are partly Arabs, partly Negroes, and 
partly Nubians of mixed Arab-Nogro blood, with a small foreign element, including some 

3.000 Europeans. The Arabs are all Muhammadans, as are some of the Negroes and the I 
Nubians, but the negroes are generally pagans. Before 1884 the population was believed 
to be between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000, but by 1898 they had been reduced to about 

1.500.000 by war, repression and disease. Since the abolition of the Mahdist rule the 
numbers have shown a natural increase, and in 19H the total population was estimated at 
about 3,000,000. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries^. — The Sudan extends from the southern boundary of Egypt, 22*^ N. lat., to 
the northern shore of the Albert Nyauza, 2° 19' N. lat., and reaches from the French Sahara 
about i8° 15’ E.(at 22° N ) to the north-west boundary of Eritrea in 38° 30' E. (at iS^N.). 
The greatest length from north to south is approximately 1,400 miles, and from east to 
west 1,200 miles. The northern boundary is tne 22nd parallel of North latitude ; on the 
east he the Red Sea, Entre-a and Abyssinia ; on the south lie the British Protectorate of 
Uganda and the Belgian Congo, and on the west the French Congo. Northetn Region. — 
The greater portion of the region between 16° N. and 22'^N. consists of the N ubian Desert 
on the East and the Libvan Desert on the West, divided by the fertile valley of the Nile, 
w hich 18 nowhere of great w'ldth. Considerable areas have, however, recently been brought 
under cultivation by irrigation works in Dongola Province, which enables use to be made of 
the tiood waters of the Nile. Portions of the Libyan Desert aflPord sufficient pasturage to 
support a sparse population of nomad Arabs. The Nubian Desert is botmded on the south 
by the nvers Atbara and Gash, the latter of which looses its annual flood m a fertile delta 
north of the town of Kassala. It is traversed from east to west by the Nile-Red Sea 
Railway, and from south to north by the continuation of the Abyssinian hi^lands, which 
coiMtitutes the Nile-KM Sea water parting, and forms a series of parallel rocky ranges 
rising to a height of 5,000 feet, the lower slopes and valleys of which are clothed in vege- 
tation and comparatively well watered. The maritime plain lying between these mountains 
and the Red Sea is covered with low bush, and at Tokar the Baraka (a mountain torrent) 
watem sufficient of it to prodpe© 7,000 tons of excellent cotton annually. Central 
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between 16° N. and lo^N., contains on the east the so-called “Island of Meroli,"’ the 
ancient seat of civilisation in the Sudan, situated between the Atbara and the Blue Nile 
rivers. It is now almost uninhabited save for the natives who visit it to raise a precarious 
crop after the annual rains. More important is the 6'ez«/ a district, comprising the delta 
formed by the Blue and White Niles, and a line joining them about the latitude of Senrinr^ 
in which irrigation works on a large scale are project^, subject to the success of experi- 
mental work now in progress. The western banks of the White Nile and the interior of 
Kordofan Province afford pasturage to conntlens herds of excellent cattle, and the gum 
forests of the latter province provide one of the principal exports of the Sudan. The 
districts bordering on the upjier reaches of the Blue Nile are covered with forests of large 
trees. Southern Region , — Ironi lo*^ N to the southern boundanes are extensive tracts of 
cultivable land enclosed by a semi-circlc of forests and swamps, through which a multitude 
of streams flow into the main river. 

Hydrography . — The Nile basin covers a total area of nearly 1,100,000 sq. miles, 
and while part of the basin lies in Abvssinia and Eritrea, its course from the Central 
African l^akes to the Mediterranean is within the Bntish Protectorates of Uganda and 
Central Africa, and the Anglo-lCgyptian and Kgvptian dominions. The main stream 
issues from the Victoria Nyanza at the Bipon Falls and flows through T-ake Choga, 
whence it diverges to the Albert Nyanza and enters the plains of I^do, in the 
Mongalla Province of the Sudan, as the Bahr el Jrhel. At Lake No the stream 
effects a confluence with the lUihr el (ihnzal^ from the south-west, and further east 
with the Sohat^ from the south-wesh’rn highlands of Abyssinia. From tlie junction 
with the Bahr el (Jliaznl the stream is known as the Bahr el Abiad, or White 
Nile. At Khartoum, 535 miles above the Sobat confluence, the rivTr is reinforced by 
the Bahr el Azrak, or /iliie A^ile, from the south-east, and near El Darner, 200 miles further 
north, by a confluence with the Athaia, from Abvssinia. Thence the river flows north-west 
to Abu Ilamed, and makes a great south-westerly bend, across the Nubian Desert, before 
resuming its northward course through the Dongolas to the northern frontier at Wadi Haifa. 
From the Atbara confluoTue to the Mediterranean the Nile has a course of close on i,6cx> 
miles, and from its sources to the confluence its length inav lie reckoned at 2,400 miles, 
giving a total waterway of 4,000 miles. From the liipon Falls (on tlie northern shore of 
Victoria N>anza) to Rosettiv (on the Mediterranean) the length of the wati rway is stated 
to bo 3,475 miles. Between Khartoum and Wadi Haifa occur five of the six ('atauicfs, the 
remaining (first) cataract being in Kgypt at Assuan. The sixth occurs at the Sliabluka 
Gorge, below Khartoum ; the fifth below Berlier, at El Solimaineh ; the fourth in the Nubian 
bend, between Monastir and Merowe ; the third between New Dongola and the 20^ N. lat. ; 
the second ends just above Wadi Haifa; the first (in Upper Egypt) has been greatly 
diminished in vehemence by the construction of the dam and locks at Assuan. 

Dnrfut . — West of the jirovince of Kordofan and north of Bahr el Ghazal is the 
tributary Sultanate vf Jiarfut, W’lth an estimated area of j5o,cxx3 sq. miles, approximately 
between N. and 21^-to 27® 30' E., w'lth a ]topulation of 75o,ocx3. Darfur is mainly 

an elevated plateau about 3,cxx^ feet abov e sea level, with occasional summits in the Jeliel 
Marra and .lebel Medob of 6,cxxd feet, with summer torrents in the I hoi it, which flood much 
of the southern districts and vanish in the winter. The territory is governed bv a native 
Sultan, who pays a yearlv tribute to the Sudan Govcrniiient. From 1883-1809 Darfur w^as 
under Dervish rule, but in the latter year the Sultanate was restored. The capital (El 
Fasher) contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Other towns are Dara and Shakka. 

Lado . — The I.4ido enclave, which had been leased to Leopold II., King of the Belgians, 
reverted at his death to the Anglo-Egj’^ptian administration, and now forms part of the 
Mongalla mudiria of the Sudan. The total area of the enclave is estimated at 15,000 sq. 
miles, with a negro population of about 250,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is administered by a Governor-General, aided, since 1910, 
by a Council nominated from amongst the Ofticials of the Government. All Ordinances 
and Laws am made by the Governor-General in Council. The Sudan does not fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt, and has its own Civil and Criminal Codes, 
lias^ on those of India and Eg\'pt. 

Ite boimdaries correspond in general with those obtained bv conquest from the indigenous 
tribes bjr the armies of Mohammed Ali, the first Khedive of Eg^ pt, and of his successors up 
to Ismail Pasha, between 1820 and 1875. At one time the authority of the Khedive 
extended along the western shore of the Red Sea as far as the Somali coast, but theae out- 
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l^ng poitioiiB were gradually given up, and in i884«the Mahdist rebellion, culminating in 
the laU of Khartoum and the death of General Gordon on Jan. 26, 1885, compelled the 
Egyptian Government to withdraw from the whole of the Sudan, with the exception of 
Wadi Haifa on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea, which were held as frontier posts. An 
invasion of Egj^pt by the Mahdist hordes under Wad El Nejumi was defeated at the battle 
of Toski on Aug. 3, 1889, but from 188^ until the final overthrow of Mahdism in the 
campaign of 1896-98, the country was entirely under the oppressiAe rule of the DlbHdshes 
and suffered a set-back from which it will take many years to recover. Mohammed Ahmed, 
the original Mahdi, died a natural death on June 22. 1885, hut was succeeded by the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, who ruled until his final overthrow by the Anudo-Egyptian army at the 
battle of Omdurman on Sept. 2, 1898. He escaped from the battle and remained at large 
until he, and most of his remaining Emirs, were killed at the battle of Gedid on Nov. 24, 
1898. ^ ^ 

After its re-conquest a treaty, signed on Jan. 19, 1899, between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, defined the boundary between Egypt and the Sudan, and provided for the joint 
administration by the two signatories. 


Central Adminietration. 

Oowm'yr-Oeneral, His Excellency Lieut. -General 
Sir F. Reginald Wingate, g c v o , K.c B , 
K 0 M 0., D fc».o. (Sirdar 0/ the Egyptian 
Army). 

Private See.^ (^apt. O F. Clayton 
Mil Sec., Cimt. N. McD Teacher. 

Aunt. Pnv , K Cornwallis. 

A. PC., Capt R. W Hadow 
Inspeetor-General, Maj -Gen Sir Rudolph Baron 
von Slatin, Pasha, G c v.o., k c m o , c li. 
Cita 7 Secretary, (Colonel P K Phipps. 

Aset do , K. C. P. Htiuv(' 

Do Store* and J*n*on*, Maj M Coutts. 

Sudan Agent (Cairo) and Director 0/ Intellujcnce, 
Major L. O. F. Stack 

Anet. Director* of Intelligence, Capt. G. S 
Symes, I) s o. , ('apt 11 K M Russell. 
Intelligence Officer, Capt S S Butlei 
Legal Secretary, E. li<»nharn (.'aitei, c M G 
Aavocate-Qencral, R. H Dun. 

Chief Judge, Wasey Steiiy 
Financial J^cretary, Col E E Bernard, c M G. 
do., Maj. W. 8. K May 

Director of Agriculture and Foreei*, Maj. E B. 
Wilkinson 

Director of Surveys, Capt. H. D. Peaison, n E. 
Asst, do , (vacant). 

Director of Education, J. CuiTie, C.M.G. 

Asst, do., M F. Siinjisou. 

Director, Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories, A Balfour, c M G., M D 
Director-OenercU, Sudan Medical Dept., (vacant). 

Asst, do.. Dr. E. S. Crispin. 

General Manager of Railways, Capt. E. C. Mid- 
winter, C.B., C.M G., D.S.O, 

Deputy do., Capt. W. E. Longfleld 
Director of Steamers, Eng -Commander E. E. 
Bond, D.8.O., R.N. 

Asst do. Eng.-Coniraander W. Bcott-HIll, R N. 
Director of Public Works, Capt. M. R. Kennedy, 
C.M Q , D.S 0 . 

Comptroller of Harbours and Lights, Lieut. W. B. 
Drury, R N. 

Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Maj. J. P. 
Moir, D.so. 

Asst, do., Cant. F. A. Ferguson. 

Director Vetervnary Dept., Maj. F. U. Carr. 
Director of Repression of Slavery, Maj. H. V. 
Baveuscroft. 

Director of Customs, Maj. W. Hayes-Sadler. 

Asst, do., Capt. C. McKey. 

Supt. Game Preservation Dept., A. L. Butler. 


Sec. Central Economic Board, H. P. Hewius. 

I Marine Biologist, C. Crossland. 

Egyptian Department represented 

Ins2iector-General of Irrigation, P. M. Tottenham. 

LO(UL GOVERNMENT. 

The Condoininiuni is divided into 13 provinces 
(mudirtas) under goveiiiois (tnudirs), subdivided 
into wmmimas, 01 distiicts. The governors (see 
p. 231) are all Biitish, andaie principally British 
ollicers of the Egy]>tian army 

1 )EKEN( 5 E. 

Several regiments «>f the Egyptian army (see 
Egypt) are stationed in the Sudan, which forms 
an excellent lecriiiting giound, and the Sirdar 
(<'oniinander-in-( hief) is Govcnjor-Geneial of 
the Sudan A detached body of the British 
army of occupation in Egypt is quartered at 
Khaitoum, under the cf)mmand of the Sirdar. 
The [»oiice and the locally lecinited irregulars 
(jehadia), are uiidei piovlucial administration. 

EDUCA'ITON 

In addition to kuttabs (native vernacular 
schools attached to inosciues) there are primary 
schools at Khartoum, Omduimaii, Berber, Wad 
Medani, Haifa and Suakin, wheie instructiou 
is glveu in English and Aiabic; a secondary 
school at Khartoum (Goidon College), and a 
training college (also at Gordon College); and 
technical 01 trade scAoo/m at Khai touin, Omdui- 
man and Kassala. 'J'he ceutial authority is 
the Education Depaitmeut. 

FINANCE. 

ITie revenue and exiienditure of the Sudan 
foi the five yeais 1908-19x2 are stated as follows, 
the figures for 19x2 being estimates. 


Year 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

1908 

1909 
19x0 
x9xx 
29x2 

£E 979,000 
s, 043,000 

X, 171, 000 
1,305,000 

*.375,000 

j^Ex, 164,000 

X, 154,000 

1.215.000 

1.350.000 

2,538,000 


The levenue is derived mainly from customs 
and 1 ail ways, posts, telegiaphs and steamboat 
services. The annual deficit is met by a contri- 
bution from the Egyptian exchequer, the total 
sum so paid by Egypt from 1901- x9zx amounting 
to ;iC 3 t 415 *ooo- lo addition, ueaily £s,eoo,cao 
has been advanced by Egypt for public works in 
the Sudan. 
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PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 1 COMMUNICATIONS. 


-About s, 000,000 acre« were under 
cultivation in and this area is being 

extended bv irrigation canals from which the 
Nile water is distributed over the laud by means 
of water wheels, and by the basin system (see 
Egypt, Irriaation) in the Dongola 7 fivdiria. The 
chief fflpop is dura (African mulet), which forms 
the staple food of the Sudanese, wheat, barley, 
dates, lentils, beans, onions and melons aie also 
grown, and gioiiud-niits and sesame aie also 
pnMiuced foi oil, and an excellent quality of 
cotton is grown. 'Ihe forests of the south-west 
and sfjuth contain valuable timber, and gum and 
rubber are derived fiom the forests of Kordofan 
and the valley of the blue Nile 'ihe Live Stock 
includes camels, horses, cattle, sheep, goats and 
asses, while ostrich farms are established in the 
central region 

MineralH . — Cold was once worked in laige 
quantities, and the mines of Um Nabardi have 
been reopened. liignlte. iron and copper are 
known to exist, and the last two are woiked by 
natives in the Bahr el Ghazal rnudiria. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Ihe prlnclnal expoits are gum, ivory obtained 
by elepliant iiuntcis, ostilch featheis, dates and 
rubber; cotton and cotton-stied, grain and live 
stock are also cxjxn ted 'Jhe principal Iminiits 
are cotUin goods, machinery and metals, food- 
stuffs, tobacco and spirits The total tfade for 
the four yeais xgoS xgii is stated as follous — 


Ytxir 

linpoitu 

Kxpoita 

1 Total 

X908 

££x,95a,970 


;CEa,S 38,895 

X909 

x,8ao,ia5 

765.465 

•,585.580 

r9io 

•,057.554 

X, 08*, 007 

3. *39,56* 

xgxt 

a,56x,*38 

*,505.577 

4,066,8x5 


THE BRITISH CURRENCY DEt TM ALISEI) 

Hie following table slums with ^>lmt slight 
changes the present coinage of irregular ielati<ui- 
ships might be i)lnced in decimal senes 'I'he 
coins shown in small capitals would bo coins 
of account ” . — 1 


Gold- 

Pound of xoflorlns,“ sovereign” 

Doflinali 

SI 

xo 00 

S a 

X 0 

0 

5 florins, *‘4 sovereign 


500 

0 XO 

0 

saver- 

Double florin 


a'oo 

0 4 

0 

Flouin of xoo Centeno 

.. . X 

X'OO 

0 a 

0 

SO centese, “shilling". 


0 50 

0 X 

0 

as centese 

. ... i 

0 *5 

0 0 

6 

ao centese 

.... 1 

0 ao 

0 0 

5 

Kiokel (Bcollopi'd)— 

Diok of xo centese 


0 xo 

0 0 

a* 

5 centese 

.... Vt, 

0*05 

0 0 

xi 

Bronie — 

- 4 centese, “penny” .... 

.... 1*1 

0 04 

1 4> \ 

X 

a centese, “ 4 penny" . 


o'oa 

} 

Oi 

CKNTK8B, “farthing" . 


o‘ox 

i than ( 

o4 

RULS : xo centese = x 

dice ; xo dice = 

= X florin. 


While the pound sterling would remain the 
gold atandard and eatenhal unit, the florin 
would befjome the acting unit or integer, and 
dilef “coin of account, by which two decimal 
places only for the fraction would be necessary ; 
wheriMUi were the pound made the integer, throe 
places would be necessary, when 6d. would be 


Railways, etc.— In xgim about miles of rail- 

ways were open for traffic. The Sudan Railway 
reached Khartoum in 1899 ; a line from Atbara I 
to the Red Sea at Fort Sudan and Suakin, and a j 
branch to the Halfa-Khartoum line from Abu ] 
flamed to Kareima to tap the Dongola Province, 
were opened in 1906. A bridge has been con- 
structed over the Blue Nile at Khartoum, and 
the railway extended to Sennar, whence it 
runs to £1 Obeid, the chief town of Kordofan 
Piovince, ciossmg the White Nile by another 
bildge near Hillet Abbas Since the openiim of 
the eastern 1 all way the Red Sea ports of Port 1 
Sudan and Suakin receive much of the trade 
which foimerly passed northwards. South of 
Khartoum communication is established by 
steamers and lioats on the Blue and White Niles, 
Sobat and Bahr-el-Ghazal, and inland chiefly by 
camels and doukeyS 

Telegraphn.—kW the principal towns are In 
diiect telegraphic communication wuth Khar- 
toum, tile total mileage of telegraph lines being 
4,965 miles in 19XS. TTiere are 63 Post and 
Telegraph offices. 

I’OWNS. 

('AiUTAL, KHARTOU.M, ttt the juuctiou of the 
I White and Blue Niles 'J’he town lias been ! 
I rebuilt and now contains a large mosque foi 
1 Muhammadans, a cathedral, and the Gordon 
Uollege, with extensive goveimnent buildings. 
Po])ulatiou about x8,ocx>. Opposite Khartimm, on 
the Blue Nile is Khartoum North (w,ooo), and 1 
on the White Nile is Omduimau {^,000), the 
lormerMahdist capital. Other towns are Berber, 
Abu flamed, Merow6, Dongola, Wadi Haifa, Poit 
Sudan, Suakin, Kassala. Kamlin, Sennar, Wad 
Medaui, Koseiies, Gullabat, Gedaref, £1 Obeid, 
El Dueim, El Kosher (Darfur), Kodok, Mongolia, 
Lado and Rejaf. 

WTitton 0*5 instead of ft o *5, which in daily 
use would be intolerable 

Large amounts wboie pounds only are quoted 
and fractions ignored— by the Revenue for com- 
paiisons, Ac — t.ould still be quoted in tliat de- 
lumiination Pounds could be recognised in any 
sum where they existed, without any arithmetical 
calculation, by “ inspection,”! at sight, as all 
figures to the loft of the unit figure of the integer 
would = pounds, thus fl.«54-»s = + fl 4**5. 

The silver aoc would weigh 36 36363 grs. 
standard, and measure 1*7 cm. 

I The nickel coins would be scolloped to dis- 
I tlngulsh from the silver coins. Sizes: * x and 
i *-4 cm legal tender • to s florins. 

I The names dice and centese (sing, and plur. ; 
from the liatin decimus = tenth, and ceniesimus — 
hundredth) are adopted to distinguish from the 
derxme and centime of the Latin I'nion, and from 
the dime and cent of the dollar-using countries, 
which are of different values. The name far- 
thing (from the Saxon feorthung — a fourth put) 
is ant^ouistic to a decimal system. 

Articles now sold at per doz. and per gross 
would be sold at per ten and per hundred. As a 
dozen articles at aos. = one at aod., so ten at 
8 florins (fl.8'00) would == one at 80 centese 
(fl.0'80). And as the reduction in the price of 
ten articles to one can be arrived at by moving 
the decimal point one place to the left, so mul- 
tiplication can be arrived at by moving the point 
to the right, thus : ten at fl.8*oo = a hundred sA 
fl.80'00, and a thousand at fl.800’00. 



France. 


ns 


France. 

(H^publique Fntnoaise.) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


lieimrtmenta and Capitals 

Sq Miles. 


(9) Ain (Bourg) 

*.*49 

34*.48* 

(x?) Ai8ne(Laon) 

*,867 

53 o .**6 

(7) Allier (Moulins) ] 

(30) Alpes, Basses (Dipne) 

*.849 

406,291 

a, 698 

107, aw 

(xx) Alpes, Hantes (Ga]>) . 

*,*78 

105,083 

356,338 

(30) Alpes, Maritimes (Nice) 

*.44* 

(x8) Ardfeche (Privas) 

*.*45 

33*.8 oi 

(xo) Ardennes (Mti/i^ies) 

a,oa8 

3*8,896 

(13) Arifege (Foix) . . . 

*.893 

*98,7*5 

(xo) Aube (Trojer) 

*.3*6 

*40,755 

(x8) Aude ((’arcasaonue) 

*,448 

300,537 

(x6) Aveyron (Rode/) 

3.386 

369.448 

(30) Bouche8duRhhne(Mai-) 
Bellies) .. / 

a,oa6 

805,53* 

(a6) (’ahados (('aen) 

*.*97 

396,3*8 

(4) (’autal (Ain iliac) 

a. *3* 

**3,36* 

(x) (’haiente(4ngotil(hne) 

*,305 

346,4*4 

(x) ('hareute Infc^rieiire ( ^ 
Rochelle) i 

a, 79* 

450,871 

(6) Cher (Bouiges) . ! 

a.819 

337,8*0 

(19) ('orr67e(Ture) 

*.*73 

309,646 

(34) Corse (Ajaccio) 

3.367 

a88,8ao 

(9) (’ftte d Oi (f)ii<Mi) 1 

3.39* 

350,044 

(8) (Y>tes dll Noid (St 1 
B(iouc) ^ 

*,786 

605,5*3 

(a3) CieuBe ((lUciet) 

*1x64 

266,188 

(x6) Dordogne (PdrigneiLv) 

3.56* 

437,43* 

(x4) Doubs (Kesan^on) 

a, 030 

*99.935 

(ix) iirbine (V'aleni e) 

*,533 

*90.894 

(a6) Euie (Evieiix) 

a.330 

3*3.65* 

(ay) Eiiie et Loir (Chai ti cs) 

a, *93 

272,255 

(8) Fini8t(*re (Qnimiiei ) 

*,7*3 

809,771 1 

(x8) Gard (Nlnies) .. 

2, *70 

4*3,458 1 

(x8) Garonne, Haute (Tou-i 
loose) . ( 

*,458 

43a.**6 1 

(15) Geis (Auch).. 

*.4*8 

*** 994 

(x6) Gironde (Boi dean x) , .. 

4, *40 

829,095 

(x8) Hiiiault (Montpellier) .. 

*.403 

480,484 

(8) Hie et Vilaine (Rennes) 

*.699 

608,098 

(6) Indie ((^bAteauioux) 

a, 666 

*87,673 

(33) Indie et Ixdre (Toms)... 

a.377 

34*. *05 

(xi) Isere (Grenoble) . 

3.*79 

555.9** 

(x4) Juia (Lons-le-Saulniei) 

*.9S* 

*5*. 7*3 

(x5) Lande8(MontdoMarBan) 

3.6*5 

288,902 

(ay) Loir et Cher (Blois) .. 

*.479 

271,231 

(ax) Loire (Bt. Etienne) 

*.853 

640,549 

(x8) Loire, Haute (Lc Puy) .. 

*.93* 

303.838 

(8) Loire, Inf6rieure<Nante8) 

2,693 

669,930 

(ay) Loirct (Orl^uas) 

2.629 

364.061 

(x6) Lot (Cahoi s) 

2,0x7 

*05,769 

1x6) Lot et Gatonne (Agen) 

*,079 

*68,083 

(x8) Lozere (Mende) 

*.999 

***.738 

(a) Maine et Loire (Angers) 
fad) Mmnche (Saint L6) 

3,706 
i *.475 

508,149 

476,1x9 

(to) Mame ((3hAionS) 

1 3**67 

436,3*0 


liepartinents and Capitals 

Sq Miles 

(xo) Mame, Haute (Chaii-i 
inont) / 

*,4*5 

(aa) M avenue (Laval) .. .. 

a,oxa 

(ao) Mem the et Moselle) 
(Nanc.\) . ) 

*,038 

(ao) Meuse (Rai -le Due) . 

3,400 

*.738 

(8) Moibihaii (\ anties) . .. 

(35) Nifivie (Neveis) ... . 

*,659 

(la) Noid (Lille) .. 

2.229 

(17) Oise (Beam ms) 

*.*7* 

(a6) (hue (Aleufun) 

*,37* 

(3) Pas do ('Calais (Ai nis) 

a, 606 

(4) Pu> de DAnie (Clennont) 

3.094 

(24) P>i<'nees RaB.ses (Pan) . 

*,977 

(15) P> i<^iuV.sIlaute&(Tai beg) 

1,750 

(31) Pvi eneea ( )i ientalesi 

(Peipignan) . , .i 

*,599 

(ao) Rhin, Haute ( Belfort) 

*35 

(ax) Rhbne (Lyons) .. . 

X.X04 

(14) Saone, Haute (Vesoul) 

*,075 

(9) Saone et lione (Macon) 

3.330 

I (aa) Haithe (J.,0 Mans) 

*.4*0 

1 (3a) Savoie (Vharnbihy) 

*,389 

I (^) Savoie, Haute (Annecy) 

*,775 

X85 

1 (17) S( lue (PaiiH) . . 

(a6) Seme Inf^nemef^Rouen) 

*.448 

i (17) Heine et Maine(Meliin) 

*.*89 

(17) Seme et Oise (Vei-sailles) 

*,*84 

i (29) SevicB, Deux (Nioit) 

*,337 

(a8) Somme (Amiens) . 

*,4*3 

’ (x8) Tarn (Albi) 

*,*3* 

(16) Tain ct Gatonne (Mont- 
aubaii) . . 

} *,440 

(») Var (Diagnignan) . . . 

*,3*5 

(5) Vaiicliise (Avignon) . . 

*.381 

(39) Vendee (1a Roche snri 
Yon) / 

*,708 

(29) Vienne (Poitiein) 

*,7*9 

(19) Vienno,Haute (Limoges) 

».*44 

(ao) Vosges (Epmal) 

a.*79 

(9) Yonne (Auxerre) 

a, 880 

Total 

*07,076 


(1911) 


«99.3« 

1, 96x1780 
4xz,oa8 

307.433 

1,068,155 

5«5.9*<> 


«47.»9o 
*55. *37 
4.*S4.oa 

877.383 

363.58* 

8x7,617 

337.6*7 

5so,x6x 


Note.— T he flguieB in parentheses denote the 
Pi evinces of pre-revolutionary France, viz. - 

(x) Angonmois, (») Anjou, (3) Artois, (4) Au- 
vergne. (5) Avignon, (6) Beni, (7) Bouibounais, 
(8) BHttauy, (9) Burgundy, (xo) Champagne. 

(xx) Dauphiny, (xa) Flanders, (13) Foix, (x4) 
Franche Comtd, (15) Gascony, (x6) Guyenne, 

(xy) He de France, (x8) Languedoc, (x^^ Limousin, 

(ao) Loiraine, (ax) Lyonnais, (aa) Maine, (a3) 
Marche, (ai) Navarre, (a5) Nivemais, (a6) Nor* 
inan<^, (ay) Orleans, (a8) Picardy, (i») Poitou. 
(30) Provence, (3X) Roussillon, (^) Savoy, (33) 
Touraine, (34) Corse. 


fouraine, (34) Corse. 


Poitou. 
Savoy, (33) 
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Density of the Population. 

The to must densely and vhe 10 most |ij»arse 1 y 
populated Deiiartmeiiu in 1906 were as follows . — 

Densely Populate<l. 

Hr*srsely J’«»pulate<l j 

Def) irtment 

IVrS«i 

Milo 

Department 

ror.«lq 

Mile 

Heine 

»*» 4'3 

Alpes, Bassos .. 

40 

Nurd 

880 

A<]>os, Jiaiites .. 

48 

IlhAiio 

830 

I/i/.ore 

61 

Belfort 

43 < 

1 ande’i . .. . 

s 

Pas de Oalals 

Bouclies dll 

409 

(\nso 

Rhone 

397 

Marne, Haiilo .. 

89 

Heine Infd feme 

358 

(pjfs 

99 

Loire 

346 

Caiital 

too 

Fiulstijre 

Meurthe ot 

S98 

Aube . 

103 

Moselle. 

*77 

Cdte d’Or ... . 

105 


VatioiuditiM ftt 1006 Censas. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Total 

French Iwm 

37.575.586 

auM,i6a 


JNatuialised 

'J'otal French ... 

37.797,748 

Italians 

377.638 

3 * 0.433 

87,836 

80,9x4 

68,893 

35,990 

35,605 

*3.0*1 

*6,956 

*7.050 

*,570 


Belgians 

Germans 

Hpanlaids 

Hwiss 

English 

Russians 

AustiO'Jlungai lans 
Americans (l^ .S ) . 

Othei Nationalliies 
Unknown 

Total Foicigneis 

1,046,905 


Increase of the People. 


OenMUS 

Population 

9uini|ucnniiil 
Inn (Mine 

Yejir 

Births 

Doatlis 

Marriag(M 

1856 

36,039,364 


190a 

845.378 

761,434 

*94.786 

18^6 

38,067,064 


1903 . . 

836,7x8 

753.606 

*95.996 

1873 

36 , 103,031 


1904 

818,339 

761,303 

*98.7** 

1881 

37,673,048 


*905 • 

807,39a 

770,17* 

30*, 633 

1886 

38,3x8,903 

546,85s 

1906 

806,847 

780,196 

306,437 

1891 

38,343. * 9 * 

x* 4,*89 

1907 

773.969 

793.889 

3*4.903 

1896 .. . . 

38,5*7.975 

174.783 

1908 

79 *. 7 lt» 

745 .a 7 * 

3 * 5 . 9»8 

1901 . . .. 

38,961,94s 

443.970 

1909 

769.969 

756,545 

307.951 

1906 

39 .» 5»,*45 

890,300 

1910 

774.358 

703.777 

309. 3R9 

* 9 ** 

39,601,509 

349.*64 

*91* 

743,1x4 

776,983 

307,788 

Ill 1(^)6 there were 19,0^9,721 mules iiinl 1(1,744.932 females. 

.Aecordiiii; 

to Religions 


tlirro were 38,5cx),ooo Koumii (’ntliolicH, 65o,cxx> 1‘rotcstant (Kcfornied Cbuicl»aud Lutherans) 
and 75,000 Jews (mainly in Pans, Lyons and Hordcaux). 

rHYSKXiUAPHY. 

France is the most westerly state of Central Europe, extendin^c from 42*^ 20' to 51° 5' 
North latitude and from 7^ 4c;^ East to 4^45' West lonifitude. It is iMunuled N.W. hv the 
North Sea, Straits of Dover (Pus tie Caiuts) and the English Channel (La Mnnche ) ; W. by 
the Atlantic Oeeivn ; S.W. and S, by S))ain ; S E. by ihc Mediterranean; E. by Italy, 
SwiUerland and Germany ; and N.E. by Uelnium. The ;^reatest length from N. to S. is 
600 miles ; the greatest breadth from K. to W. 530 miles. Its 3,300 miles of boundary are 
nearW two-thirds water, 400 miles beiiip; Mediterranean, 700 North Sea, etc., and 900 Atlantic. 

Itelief', — An iire^jular line from Hiarrit/. in the S.W. corner to the centre of the Beltfian 
boundary in the N.E. divides the country into fairly equal but entirely dissimilar districts. 
West of the imaginary line are plains with but few elevation'^ ; east of the line a succession 
of mpuntains and plateaus, and the valley of the Rhone between the highest ranges in the 
south and centre. The Pyrenees, which divide France from S|min, extend from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf of Lyons, the highest point in French territory being the Vignemale 
(io,8ooft.) in the centre of the range. Northern spurs run to the valley of ihe Garonne, 
which so|mrates them from the western slojies of tlie central and south-easteni highlands, 
the Cxirbibres in the east l>eing divided from the southern Cevonnes by the valley of the 
Aude. The Alps form the oastcni frontier of France, tlieir highest point (the highest 
summit of Europe) being Mont Blanc (15,800 ft.) near the junction of the Franco-Swiss- 
Italiaii frontier, i'he eastern boundary continues along the Jura mountains, across the 
Belfort valley (Troude do Belfort) to the Vosges. Ihe narrow Rhone valley separates the 
Alps fn>m the mountainous region of south-central France, where the Ceveuucs and the 
mouataius of Auvergne and Forc^, and of Lamousin and La Marche, constitute the Masittf 
Central^ which is prolon^i^ to the north by the (}dte d*Or and the Plateau of Langres, the 
latter being connected witii the Vosges by the Fsucillcs. In the north-east the Ardennes 
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on the Belgian frontier have a soothem connexion (in the plateaus of Haute Marne) wil^^ 
the Vosges. Except for the highlands of the nortii-wsst in we plateaus of Brittany and tiM 
wooded hills of Normand}’, the western district consists of unbroken plains fert^. 
valleys. 

jRivers.— The Jthone rises in Mont St. Gothard (Switzerland)^ and at Lyons is joined by 
the Saone from the Faucilles and Vosges, with eastern (Alpine) tributaries in thf^ iilbre, 
Drome and Durance, and the Ardbche and Card from the Cevennea on the west.^ The 
Garonne rises in the Spanish Pyrenees with a north-westerly course, and after a confluence 
with the Dordo^e, at Bee d’Ambez, flows into the Atlantic as the Gironde. The Charente 
rises in Haute Vienne, and flows into the Atlantic near Rochefort. The Loire rises in the 
Vivarais mountains (Ardeche) and flows in a winding course to Nevers, Orleans and Sanmur 
to the Atlantic at St. Nazaire (Brittany) ; its principal northern tributaries are the 
Mayenne-Sarthe (Maine) and the Erdre, and its southern tributaries, the Allier, Loiret, Cher 
and Indre. The i>eine rises in the Lanjpes plateau, and flows northward to Paris, and^ thence 
north-west to Rouen and the English Channel at Havre. Among its many tributaries are the 
Aube, Marne, Oise, Epte, Tonne and Eure. The Somme of north-west France from Amiens 
to Abbeville, the Vilainefrom Kennes toQuiberon Bay, the Orne from the hills of Normandy 
to the coast near Caen, and the Scheldt for a small part of its course, are among the rivers 
of the north-west. Tlie Rhine jind the Meuse both rise m French territory (in the north- 
east), but their main course is in Germany and Belgium. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

The monarchical system was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789-1793), which 
established a Republic during the closing years of the eighteenth century. In i8<^ the great 
Napoleon founded the “ First Emmre,’^ which pave place to a restoration of the Bourbon 
Dynastj' in 1814-1815 until the “Second Empire” under Napoleon III. i8.«t8(-i^2)-i87o. 
Since 1870 France has enjoyed an increasing security under the Third Republic. The Head 
of the Republic is the President, elected for seven years by the two Houses of Legislature 
(Senate and Deputies) in joint session as the National Amemhly. All French citizens are 
eligible for the oflice of President, except members of any royal family which has ever 
reigned in France. Ihe President receives a salary-allowance of i,200,cxx> francs per annum. 

President of the Preooh BepubUo. 

President (Feb. 18, 1906-1913), M. Clement Armand Fallicres, horn at Mezin (Lot 
et Garonne) Nov. 6, 1841, elected Jan. 17, 1906 (in place of Emile Loubot, retired), ybmer/y 
President of the Senate. 

Sen e'taii e-^ffcne'ral^ M. Collignon ; Private Secretary ^ M. Marc Varenne. 

Aides-de-camp, Capitaine de Vaisseau Grandcldmeut ; Lt.-Col. Guise ; Lt.-Col. 

Boulangc ; Lt.-Col. Ilollot; Lt.-Col. Aldebert. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Executive is vested in the President and 
is exercised by a Cabinet of Resiionsible Ministers, 
the chief of whom is selected by the President 
of the Republic from one of the principal 
political parties of the legislature, the remain- 
ing ministers being chosen by the chief of 
the Cabinet. Individual ministers are respon- 
sible for their respective departments and the 
Cabinet is collectively responsible to the legisla- 
ture for its general policy Portfolios may be 
allotted to persons outside the legislature. 
Ministers may attend and may address either 
honse, but may only vote (if members) In the 
house of which they form part. 

Ministry (Jan. ix, 19**). 

President of the Council of Ministers, and Minis- 
ter of f^treign A fairs, M. PoIncar6, Senator. 
Minister of Justice, M. Briand, Deputy. 

Minister of the Interior, M. Steeg, Deputy. 
Minister of Finance, M. Klotz, Deputy. 

Miniver of Public Instruction, M. Ouisthau, 
Deputy. 

Minister of War, M. Millerand, Deputy. 

Minister of Mofline, M. Delcassd, Deputy. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, M. Fernand 
David, Deputy. 

Minister of CoUmies, M. Lebrun, Deputy. 
Minister of Agriculture, K. Fama, tenator. 


Minister of Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs, 

M. Jean Dupuy, Deputy. 

Minister of labour and Social Providence, M. 

Ldon Bourgeois, Senator. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The AssrmbUe Nationale, or Parliament, con- 
sists of a Senate and a Chamber of Depiitiea 
The Senate contains 300 members elected by 
indirect vote (since 1884) for nine years, one- 
third renewable every three years (of the 
life members elected prior to x8^ only 3 re- 
mained in xgxx). The Chamber of Deputies con- 
tains 597 members elected by direct vote (on a 
population basis in each arrondissement) tor four 
vMrs. Members of the Senate must l^e 40, and 
Deputies ms years old. The franchise Is enjoyed 
by all male citizens of at years who can prove a 
six months’ residence in the electoral area, but 
soldiers during service are disfranchised, and 
most government officials and all serving soldiers 
are ineligible. Members of both houses receive 
15,000 francs a year (siuoe 1007) and have special 
travelling facilities over the railways. The 
CHiamber of Deputies (z<no-z9S4) consists of s«o 
Radical-Socialists, X13 Radicals, 7a Democrats 
(Left), 76 Progressives, 75 Social Unionists, 54 
Independent Socialists, 3s Liberals, ao Ckm- 
servatives (BightX and as Independent!. 
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of the Senate, M. A. Dubost. 

Vice-Preeidente, MSt. Of)rdelet, Maxtme te- 
comte, E. LiotUhac, Jean Dupuy. 

SecrHmre-G^n^ral, M. Ducro*. 

PreeuUnt of the Cham^r. M. Paul Deschanel. 

Vioe-i^reeufente, M. tStienne ; M. Diou. 

Seer^taire-G^ndral, M. E. Pierre. 

THE CX)UNCIL OF STATE. 

The Prcsiilvut iB aided In determining con- 
stitutional and administrative questions by a 
Coneeil d’Mat, which consists of as Councillors, 
87 Maltrcs des Requites and 40 Auditors. There 
aie four sections— Legislation, Justice. Foreign 
Affairs, and the “Section du Coiitentieux" for 
jurisdiction in torts by gov( rtiment agents (who 
are not amenable to the oidlnary Courts). TTie 
Minister of Justice presides at the meetings, 
which are held in the Palais Royal. 
Viee-Pre*ident, M. O. Coulon. 

Seer^taire-Otin^ral, M. Jules Noel, 

President, Section du Cnntentieux, M, Marguerio. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

ITie lowest ('ourta aie those of the Jugeg de 
Paix in each of tlie 3,005 cantons, wheie minor 
civil and 01‘imlnal t^ses aie detei mined Moio 
serious charges aie dealt with by the Trihunaux 
de premtiire instance in each of the 377 nirou- 
dlssements, the M7 Trxhunaux de commerce 
throughout the departmei.ts deal iug with mei- 
cantlle cases. Appeals fioni the tribiiuals aie 
heard in courts of apiieal, lu Paris ami 
throughout the Republic Assizes ai e also held 
porloalc.ally In each department, with Juries, 
whose verdict depends on a incie ui^oiity The 
highest tiihiinal is the Cour de Caneation at 
l^rls, divided into civil and crlndiial sections, 
with a Charnbre de Jieuu^teH, which doi'ides 
whether (civil) appeals shall bo lieaid liy the 
civil sectiou of the Couit. In criminal cases a 
prelimiuary enquiry Is held lu secret by a juye 
d'imtru.et\(ni, who may dismiss the accused 01 
remand the case for piosocution by a proem eur 
befuie a criminal tiibuual. All Judges aie 
appointed by tb6 President of the Republic 
Transportathm to a iienal colony (New Caleflonia 
or (Julaiia) Is In force for convicts condemneil to 
hard laboui . 

Pint President of the Cour de Cagftation, 1^1 
Baudouin 

Preeidente, MM. Tanou, Bard, Durand. 

Procureur-Qen^rtd, M. Han ut. 

DEFENCE. 

France has over miles of laud frontier 
and a coast line of x,8oo miles, and possesses a 
highly organised army and a well equipped and 
growing fleet. 

Army, 

Service in the Army Is universal and com- 
pulscuy on all male citixens lietweeu the ages of 
ao and 45, exeniMlous tieiug given for physical 
m fltuefcs only. Recruits Join the Aefive Army 
foi' a yeai’s, and pass thence Into the Actixe 
fttdarve tor xx years, with two trainings of sj and 
M day*, with 6 years In the Territorial Amy 
(Ohe tratoing of 9 days), and ^ years in the Tern- 
Atiny ^>terxe. These forces constitute 
the Jfsfrepefurtn Army. The Colonial Army 
(stsitiohed ih France) is recruited by voluntary 
or, by vohintaiy transfer from the 
MetropbU^ An^y. PSi^K,|CyFKCTi\'i. Jtofto- 
polxtan Army : omcers, 403,7^ others. 


CoiOnial Army (In chance): x^ officers, »5,d7S 
others. Oendarmerie. Garde R^nibUcalne, etc. : 
673 oflloers, 13,996 others Algeria and Tunig 
(partly natives) : 1,837 officers, 6^xox others. 

Bu^et Expeneee, X9XX-X9X1. (a) France, Algeria 
and Tunis, ; (6) l^lonial Army in 

France, jCx,s^, 8^;(€) Extraordinary, £3, 

Ooerseat forceg(Indo-China), X4, 000 Europeans, 
x8,ooo natives ; Madagascar, 3,000 all ranks. 
The French Army, 19 x1 


: «.70o 3.53* 7.493 

Infantiy ... 353>i37 8,3» 

(’avail y 3,9*5 yx.aoo 65,4x0 

Aitillery, Foot 4x4 xo,6o6 460 

„ Horn* 1,841 65,931 4i,oxx 

„ Mountain 77 i,xoo x,i8x 

„ Afiicau X05 3,657 x,357 

., ot^iei-8 3x 4, *35 xa 

Engiueeis 535 ,4,370 x,573 

'J’lansnort 4xa xx,a57 6,5x4 

MiHoellaneoiis ttoopB 5 xx,45o >87 

Ceiidarincrle, etc 671 14,X35 xx,436 

Metropolitan Army 19,000 579,000 x5o,ooo 

Tlie Metiopolitan Aimy Is organized in ao 
Aiiiiy Corps, with headquaitei-sat Lille, Amiens, 
Rouen, Lo Mans, Oilcans, Chalons, Besaneon, 
Bouiges, Tours, llonnes, Nantes, Limoges, Cler- 
monl-Fenand, Lyons, Maiseilles, Monti^llier, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, .Algleis and Nancy. 

Navy. 

Pm N nr At snira 


NnOK* 

(«=Turlnne8 > 

L(b(l 

Tons. 

Main 

Armament 

Battleships 

Provence^ . . . 


13,100 

(10X13 5 in. 

• aaXS 5 to 

Bretagxie^ 




fjorrtiinc^ . ... 

__ 

,, 

(xaXxa In. 
laaX5 5 in. 

Fra 7 ice^ ... 

— 

,, 

Parish 




Jean Jlart^ . 

X9XX 



Courbet^^ 

x9xx 

,, 

,, 

VergniamH^ . .. 

19x0 

x8,ooo 

r 4Xxa in. 
lxaX9 4 in. 

MlIabcRu^^ . 

X909 

,, 

Danloii\( 

i >909 



Dldcixd^i 

1909 

,, 


Coiidoicct^ .. 

1909 



Voltalro^ . 

X909 

,, 

1, 

Veritd 

X907 

*4 As® 

f 4Xia in. 
1x0X7 ‘6 in. 

Democratie 

X904 


Justice 

X904 

„ 

,, 

Petrie 

*903 

1. 

f 4Xxa in. 
U8X6’5 in. 

Republique 

X901 

,, 

Suflfren 

1 *«99 

x6,ioo 

r 4Xxa in. 
lxoX6*5 in. 

Henri IV 

«99 

8,800 

( iXxo-Sin. 

1 7X5*5 to. 

St. Louis 

Oaulois 

1896 

1896 

XX, too 

r 4Xti in. 
IxoXs'S to. 

Cluulemague 

*®96 

!! 

„ 
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Name. 

(|=TarH[^) 

Lohd. 

Tout. 

Main 

Atmament 

Bouvet 

X896 

zx,8so 

/ aXxa in. 


1 aXxo-S in. 

Massdna 

1895 

xa,aoo 


Carnot 

s «94 

XX , 950 


Charles Martel . 

1893 

XX, 700 

M 


Jaur6guiberiy .... 

1893 

n 

Coast Defence 

Amiral Trehouart 

X893 

6,650 

aXxa In. 

Bouvines 

189a 

6,700 


Requin 

1885 

7, zoo 

axzo 8 in. 

Furleux 

1883 

5,650 

3X9 4 in. 

Styx 

X89X 

z8^ 

*,770 

xXxo‘8 in. 




Armoured Cruners 
Waldeck Rousseau 

1908 

13,800 

Z4X7 6 in. 

Edgar Quinet 

X907 

El nest Renan 

1906 

« 3 , 4 So 

( 4X7 6 in. 
1x3X6 s in. 

Jules Michelet .. 

X905 

ia, 3 So 

Victor Hugo 

1904 


j 4X7 6 in 
(16x6 5 in 

Jules Ferry 

1903 

,, 

L6on Qambetta .. 

X90Z 

,, 

r 3X7*6 iu 

1 8X6 5 111 

Amiral Aube 

1903 

9.850 

Cond6 

1903 


Oloire . 

1900 

,, 


Maiseillaise . 

X900 

,, 

( 8X65 in 

1 4x3 9 

Kl6ber 

1903 

7,600 

Desaix 

Z90Z 

,, 

Diijilcix 

Z900 

,, 

/ 3X7 6 in 

i 8X6 5 iu 

Dupetit-Thoimis 

Z90Z 

9 . 3 SO 

MonU'alni 

X900 


Gueydon . . 

X899 

,, 

( 3X76 in 
I14X5 5 m 

Jeanne d’Arc . .. 

>899 

ZX,ZOO 

Bruix .... 

1894 

4,750 ; 

1 3X7 6 m. 

1 6X5 5 in. 

Amiral Charner 

X893 


Latouche-Tr^ville 

X893 

»> 

»> 

Protected Cruisers 
xst Class 

J delaGravi6ie . 

X890 

1898 

5,600 

8X6 5 in 

(’h&teaurenault . 

7,900 

aX6 5 in 

Guichen . . 

X897 

8,150 

D’Entrecesteaux 

X896 

8,900 

3X9 4 in. 

Pothuau 

1895 

5,400 

aXylS in 

and Class : 

Cassard 

1896 

3,900 

6X65 In 

DuChayla . 

X895 

,, 

Friant . . . 

1893 


4X6 5 in 

Descartes 

1894 

4,000 

3rd Class 

D’Estr^a 

1897 

3400 

aX5'5 in 

Lavoisier 

Cosmao 

Huroouf 

Forbin i 

Faiioon 

X897 

X889 

X889 

x888 

X887 

a, 300 
3,000 

4X5 5 in 

5X3-9 in 

*,’950 

*,3»o 



Torpedo VeeetU: s. 

Torpedo’Boat-Deslroyers Built, 68 ; building, x6. 
Torpedo BoeUs: Baute Met, 15 ; xst class, 146. 
Submarines : Built, 58 , building, ^ 


EDUCATION. 

The educational system of France is highly 
developed. The Central Admintstration com- 
prises (a) Ministry of Public Instruction ; (b) 
Superior Educational Coimcll, charged with the 
actual administration; (c) Consultative Com- 
mittee (advisory) ; (d) Educational Bureau?, and 
Inspecting Stalls, whose heads report direct to 
the Minister Locai Adrnmtstratum comprises 
(a) Territorial Academies, with inspecting staffs 
for all grades, and (ft) Departmental Councils, 
presided over by the pr^Jet, chaiged especially 
with primary education. By the Law of J^uly, 
1904, all cougregationist institutions are to be 
suppressed within lo years, and many were at 
once closed, some re-openiuir under lay msoiage- 
ment. (i ) Primary Edvcatvm is secular^ com- 
pnlsory and free Age 6-13. Schools include 
(a) infants ; (ft) lower primary ; (c) higher do. 
Supplementary courses, and courses for adults, 
liower and higher primary oertiticates granted. 
Numerous private courses are aided from local 
funds Schools are for boys, for girls, or mixed, 
(ii ) Secondar\i State lyc^es, communal colleges, 
and many private establishments, y-yrs course, 
either (a) purely classical , (ft) purely modern ; 
(c) l^atin and sciences , or (d) Latin and modem 
languages Degree of Bachelor conferred on 
completion There is a similar organisation for 
women, with a 5-6 year course. Hil.) Special 
Schools are very numerous, many public institu- 
tions being dependent on miniiciles other than 
that of Public Instruction ; the J^jcole den Beaux 
ArUy the Coiuetvafoiie de Musxque et DMama- 
turn at Paris, and the School of Forentrj/ at 
Nancy being justly famous, (iv.) Universities 
(State universities alone grant degrees, but 
numerous private faculties and private Institu- 
tions furthei higher education). In addition to 
Paris iTiiiversity, which centres round the Sor- 
bonne, there are Universities at Aix. Algiers, 
Augei-s, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, Gre- 
noble, Lille, Lyon, Maiseilles, Montauban, Mont- 
peliii, Nancy, Nantes, Poitiers, Kennes, and 
Toulouse. 

FINANCK 


Tlie Revenue (inclusive of loans) and total 
Expenditure of the Republic for the five yeais 
1908-19x3 aie stated as under in francs. 


Year 

Revenue 

Exi>enditure 

1908 

3,9*0,583,675 

3,910,383, J50 

X909 

4,005,445,000 

4,005,334,675 

X910 

4,183,083,750 

i 4,185,383,475 

191 z 

4,386,690,600 

4,3^6,463,175 

19x3 

4,498,330,450 

4 , 497 ,^ 3 , 


Budgets of 191 z and 19x3 (francs). 


Receipts 

191Z 

igza 

Direct Taxes 

Indirect Taxes 

Monopolies and 

State Industries 
State Domains 

S95,897,4»S 
*,49* ,387, 300 

^»*S5,*0O 

*,53*»74»,»^5 

940,330,375 

7*, S3*, 9^ 
387,54*.6 oo 


Various Receipts... 

339,964,400 

Total 

4,386,690,600 

4,499,339,450 


Total 





1 Expenditure. 

1 

xw». 

eioxa. 

National Debt 

Executive A Legis- 

1,878, XX8,9S0 

1,886,064,000 

lature 

80 ,084,450 

* 9 . 97 *. 95 o 

Finance Ministry... 

336,466,750 

346,488.050 

Justice 

57,869,175 

59,831,485 

Foreign Affairs 

Interior A Worship 

•o,m 8 , 5*5 

x 39 , 8 x 9 ,s 85 

19,81 1,385 
141,431,050 

War 

938,161,785 

980,498,635 

Marine 

Education and Fine 

4x6,430,685 

4 » 3 . 77 «. 9*5 

Arts 

Commerce A In- 

3x0,817,675 

318,956,700 

dustry 

Labour A Social 

55,708,100 

53.856,650 

Providence 

50,608,050 

98,160,050 

Colonies 

*03.50* .075 

*03.399.3*5 

Agriculture 

Works, Posts and 
Telegraphs 

53 . 7«*.*75 

54 ,* 90 .* 5 o 

604.888,675 

654,003,800 

Total 

4,386,468,175 

4.497.963***5 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agrie^tituTB and Live Stodt.— Of the toUl area 
(1^801,000 acres) there were In 1909, 90,3x4,846 
acres under crops and grass (38,889,593 being 
arable landX 83,043,107 acres of wc^s and 
forests, and 9,493,494 acres of moors and un- 
cultivated lanu. In 19x0 there were x6,x9x,764 
acres under wheat (31,8X8,987 quarters^ 9,759,7x1 
under oats (3S,S83,7X9 quaixersX 8,998,973 under 
iT«(St337>7x8 quadra), and x,8^,7^acres under 
quarters). Among other crops 
were 8,871,455 tons of potatoes (3,764,080 acres), 
and 5,089^ tons of beet sugar 0^5.683 acres). 
In 19x0 ibere were 3,991^6x7 acres or vInevaraB 
producing 68%699,8o8 gallons of wine, and the 
orchards p^uoed S7X,3»,884 gallons of cider. 
The Live stock (xgog) in^uded 14, 897,570 cattle, 


X 7 i 387 «^ sheep and lambs, 8,4x8,000 goats, 
3.*3«,x3«» , 

F^herUi.— The coasts support a large fishing 
population, over xoo,ooo persons being directly 
employed. The value of the sardine industry 
the north-west is some ^400,000 in a normal 
I year ; in 1906, 845,871,300 oysters (value ^^537,700) 
were also produced. 

I Woode, Forests, and Orchards— The principal 
forests, Ardennes, Compile, Fontainebleau and 
Orleans, consisting chiefly of oak, birch, pine, 
beech, elm, chestnut, and the cork-tree in the 
south. Fruit trees abound, and are very pro- 
ductive, the principal being the olive, chestnut, 
walnut, almond, apple, pear, citron, fig, plum, Ac. 

Minerals.— The mineral resources of France 
are mainly coal and iron, but copper, lead, silver, 
antiroonv, and salt are also produced. The 
principal coal mines are in the departments of 
Nord an' ... 


DEBT 

The French National Debt is the heaviest yet 
iucuiTed by any nation. On Jan. t, xgxo and 19x1, 
it was stated as follows (in francs) *— 

I>ebi 

xgxo 

xgxx 

Perpetual 3> Rentes 
Terminable.x‘)t Rentes 
Annuities, Pensions, 
etc 

■1,988,883,350 

3,488,003,000 

5,888,887,650 

81 , 988 , 883,350 

3,488,003,000 

5,794,061,800 

Total 

Floating Debt . . ..| 

1* .398,454.000 
*.706,857,300 

3 *. 398, 454.000 

*.775.094.775 

1 Cost of thk Dkbt, | 

Debt. 

Dudifut, 

19x1. 

BudKvt. 

xgxa 

Perpetual 37* Routes . 
Terminable ^ Rentes 
Annuities, Pensions, 
etc 

655.833.450 

307.9^.850 

469 . 5 » 3 .« 5 o 

6 S 5 . 83 «.S «5 

306,733,700 

508 , 783,085 

Total 







Nord and Pas de Calais (60 per cent, of whole 
output), the production in 19x0 being 38,3^,949 
met! ic tons. The iron mines are in Meui^e et 
Moselle (80 per cent.), and In the south-east, the 
total production of pig iron (19x0) being 4,038,897 
metric tons. 

Manufactures.— The most imiK>rtant industries 
are metals, batches, jewelleiy, cabinet work, 
carving, pf)ttery, glass, chemicals, dyeing, paper 
making, woollens, carj^ts, linen, silk and Is^e, 
and leather woik, the clothing and textile 
industries generally employing close on 8,000,000 
hands. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

Tlie Imports and exports of merchandise 
(('«>mmerce Special) for the 5 years, X907-X9XX, 
are slated os follows (in francs) — 


Year 

In>)K>rta 

Ex)M>rt> 


6,883,000,000 

5.596,100,000 


5,640,500,000 

5,050,700,000 


6,8^,100,000 

5.718,100,000 


7 .* 73 . 33 ».ooo 

1 6,833,800,000 


8,160,700,000 

6,178,000,000 


The exchange of trade was principally with the 


Kingdom 
UnitedStates 
Germany ... 
lYench 

Colonies 

Belgium 

Argentina ... 

Russia 

Italy 

8witxerland . 

Spain 

India 

i China 

Australia .... 

Turkey 

Brasil 

Netherlands. 
Chile 


930,344 X, 080, 81 

6x4, xa3 883, X3 
Mo»477 965, « 


167, x66 X55 ,o6x{ 


Exports to 

tgro. 

igxi. 

*.* 75.*38 

456,039 

804,0x3 

1,846,980 

*38,687 

*.003,650 

168,843 

87,534 

1 140,655 

*, 008,503 
* 7 * , 9*7 
55 , 46 x 

* 88,874 

408,949 

137,6x0 

7 *, 9 W 

684 x 3 

8*, 156 
7 «. 33 * 

— 

— 
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The principal articles of commerce in 191 x were 
as under (in francs, 000 omitted) 


Imports. Value Exports Value 

Wool 709,833 Tissues •— 

Cotton 6x1,460 Cotton 133,843 

Ck>al 435,477 .... x98,o4z 

Silk 3^,9^ Woollen 192 ,0x4 

Oil Seeds .. . 369,7x5 W<x>l 333,657 

Machinery a94,s84 iues .. . . X9x,39x 

Kaw Skins . . aox,67x Small Waies 172, 274 

Cereals 701,099 Antomoliile', 162,861 

Timber 139,367 Silks . 169,807 

Caoutchouc 3!^, 7x8 Skins, Haw 151,395 

Copi>er . . 144,355 ,, Dressed 144,614 

Petroleum 73,014 Modes, etc 87,2x9 

Oils 117,089 Tools, etc . 99,879 

Coffee . . 125,493 Machine ) 1x2,527 

Wines 338,889 Piir lion, etc 56,627 

I Pnttei . .. . 37,747 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways —The system of lailwaya in France 
is very extensive , they are almost entirely 
e(mc‘Ulf>s, and liecome .State property aftei the 
exjdration of the c<incea8ion The length of 
lines of general interest, inclusive of local hues, 
oi>eu for tiaftlo on December 31, 1911, was 25,500 
miles, the total receipts fiom passengei and 
goods ti'aflic, ito , heing jC75*S9^>*oo 

und TfUgratiht 1909 there were 
13,631 post oflleea, dealing with 3,000,000,000 
internal letters, (fee, 370,000,000 international 
and 255,000,000 transit letter a. <fec On .lannary 
1, 1911, there were 151,700 ini'es of telegiaph 
line and 107,150 miles of telephone, riicliLsive (in 
each case) of rarlway and pnvate lines 

Shijqnjvg —At January x, 1910, the mercantile 
marine, comprising boats of 2 tons and uji- 
wards, ainoiinted 17,481 vessels of 1,444, 338 
net tons (of which 15,878 were sailing ships, 
representing 638,265 net tons) 'J'he Hums 
voted by Parliament for construction and navi- 
gation Bounties to Shipping and to Deej) Sea 
Fisheries in 19x2 amounted t<» jC*>S3o,<x»> *^ud 

1,106,732 for PiiStal and Cable Service Subven- 
tions During the yeai 1911 the total nnmbei 
of French and foreign vessels entering Fiench 
ports amounted to 28,183, vepiesentiug a tonnage 
of 29,867,000 tons, of which 7.138,790 tons were 
French, while the tota’ clea'ings amounted to 
20,806 ships of a tonnage of 22,555,346 tons, of 
which 6,623,5x1 tons were French. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Paris (on the Seine). Population 
(19x1) s,888,zxa 

ITiere weie (in 19x1) 39 towns with over 50,000 
inhabitants, viz. : — 

Paris 2,881,1x0 Bouen 1x8,459 

Marseilles ... 5X7>498 Nancy **o,S7o 

Lyons 47>*xH Heims 109,859 

Bordeaux >5X,947 Toulon 1103,549 

Lille *05,602 Amiens 9o>92o 

Toulouse 149,438 Limoges 88,597 

St. Etienne .. 146, 7^ Brest 85,294 

Nice 134,23* Angers 82,935 , 

Nantes 133,247 I'urooing 81,671 j 

Le Havre 132,430 Nimes 80,1^ { 

Roubalx 121,0x7 Heunes 72,114 i 


Dijon ...» 75,640 Clermont- 

Granoble 74,113 Ferrond 58,363 

Montpellier ... 73,022 Besanpou 5^168 

Orleans 68,6x4 Versailles S4,8ao 

Toui-s 67,601 Troyes 53,447 

Calais 66,627 St. Quentin ... 

Le Mans 65,467 Beziers ^,268 

Denis 64,790 B(.)UlognesurMei' 51,201 

Levallois- Bonlugne sur 

Perret 61,920 Seine 50,000 

WEIGH'l’S, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric Syatem of Weujhtu and Measures 
is univeisal p 247) 

live Monetary Unit is the Franc of xoo 

Centimes 

1 Franc = dg 513. 

£1 steiliiig = 25*22 franca. 

1 Franc =: 80 pfenuige 

1 Maik = x 235 francs 

1 Fianc— 19 3 cents (U.S.). 

$1 (U 3 ) = 5 '185 francs 

ALGERIA. 


I)(‘l>artmL*iits 

8q Miles 

Ion 

Alger 

20,921 

1,720,881 

2,118,446 

Constantine . . 

32,196 

Or an 

25.972 

>, 230,195 

Teiiitoiios du Sud 

1x5,863 

454.306 

Total 

194,952 

5.563,828 


Ooucemenr-Gihu^ralt M. Lutand. 

Secrt^taire-Gim ral, M 06n6l>rier 
Jmpecteur-Gi ru^raldes Finances, M deSali -ny 
Jnt^neur,'M Vinlet ,Tra mux J'uhl es, M Bou- 
logne, Aar.etitture, etc, M de Saint Germain ; 
Affatres Jndnjenes, M Luciani , Finances, M. 
Mallet , Chetm'ns de Fer, M Viellard-Baion ; 
Terntones du Sud, M de Saint Germuiu ; Fortts, 
M Kuss. 

Algeria forms an integral part of France, under 
a Governor-General, assisted by a Consultative 
CoujK 11 (,f 17 members 'I'he three departments 
lie between 4"^ 36' W to 6 ’ 16' longitude, 6' N. 
to an undetermined S limit, about 30” N. Of 
the total population in 1011, 752,043 woie Euio- 
peana and 4,740,526 natives. The revenue in 
19x1 was estimated at ^^6, 006, 600, and theexpen- 
dituie at £6,006,200 ; tile imports from foreign 
countries hi 19x0 weie valued at £7,928,600, and 
the exisn ts at £4 069,000. Tlie bulk of the trade 
is with France, the exports to Fiance amount- 
ing to £18,292,000, and the impoits from France 
^^<9,385,000. The exports to foreign countries 
consist mainly of zinc and iron ores, phosphates, 
cork wood, esparto grass, manufactured tobacco, 
cereals, raw skins, fish, clothing and linen, wine, 
cotton tissues, cattle, and fiuit. The principal 
impoits are coal, coffee, timber, machinery, 
cattle, fruit, cotton, oil, cheese, petroleum, 
tobacco, and wool. Iron, copper, quicksilver, 
zinc, and lead mines are being worked. In 
i 1911 there were about 2,060 miles of railway 
open for traffic ; and in 1908 the number of ships 
engaged in foreign trade entering and clearing 
Algerian ports was 4,824, of a net tonnage of 
! 5,461,846 tons. The principal town is Algiers, 
the capital (population, 19^, 1^,062), a mest 
I impo) tant coaling station and much f 1 equented 
as a health resort; other large towns are Otan ] 
(106,517), Constantine (58,435), Bone (42,934), and j 

llemoen (39.7S7X 
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if unci Colontef. 

The Colonial pogtessionfi of the French Eepublic have a total area of 9,796,760 square 
kilometres (4,165,815 square inile^, including Algeria (which is an integral part of France; 
and Morocco^ in which country French influence is predominant. The territories of the 
Republic are exceeded in extent by the Bntish Dominions, but they are far larger than the 
total area of every other nationality, except Russia. The following Table exhibits the area 
and population of French territory outside Eurojie, and includes Algena, which has 
already been described. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Continent. 

Area (English 8q. Miles) 

Estimated Population 
(* 9 «) 

AtU:~ 

French India 

-lOO 

277 , 700 

French Indo-China 

3io,cxxj 

16,6^,000 

Total At^id .. . 

310, 200 

16,877,700 

Africa:- 



Algeria 

194? 950 

5,564,000 

Morocco 

193, exx) 

46,300 

7,000,000 

1,804,000 

Tunis 

French Sahara 

924, 160 

500,000 

French West Africa 

1,510,510 

699, 000 

8,812,000 

French Equatorial Afno.v 

10,000,000 

French East Africa .. 

46,320 

208,000 

Madagascar, etc 

227,000 

2,802,000 

Reunion 

960 

178,000 

Total Africa 

3,812,200 

•6,868,000 

America 



St, J^ierre and Miquelon 

9 .S 

5,000 

Guadaloupe, etc 

687 

182,000 

Martinique 

380 

182,000 

French Guiana 

33^^00 

39,000 

Total America 

35^042 

408,000 

Oceania 

New Caledonia, etc 

7, 200 

56,000 

Society Island, etc 

G173 

31 ,000 

Total Oceama 

8^373 

87,000 

Grand Total 

4» 165,815 

54,240,700 

LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. 



Algeria is treated as a part of Continental France and sends three Senators and six 
Deputies to the National Assembly ; Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Reunion each send one 
Senator and two Deputies ; French India, one Senator and one Deputy ; Guiana, Senegal, 
and Cochin-China each send one Deputy. The administration is under the general super- 
vision of the Minister of the Colonies (except Algeria, 9.1’., and Tunis, which is under the 
Foreign Office)^ but the Colonial Armies are under the War Minister. Each colony or 
group of colonies has a separate budget, locally' framed and approved by the Colonial 
Minister, and most of the Colonies have considerable powers of self govemment-with 
Councils elected by universal suffrage. The Colonies, are not, as a whole, self-supporting, 
and a large sum is annually voted by the home government to supplement local 
deficiencies. 



Francs — Colonies. 


Fr«neh 

Colonial OSloe 
Ejcponditore. 


Trade of the French 
Ooloniea. 


Year. 

Expenditure 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

X 90 S 

Francs. 

1x0,750,000 

1904 

Francs. 

4x1,650,000 

Francs. 

375,150,000 

X906 

X 10,040,000 

1905 

489.07S.000 

384,360,000 

X907 

1908 

109,500,000 

1906 

454,945.000 

401,073,000 

98,000,000 

X907 

531 , 975,000 

570,110,500 

X909 

97,500,000 

1908 

501,890,000 

501,140,000 

Z910 

xox ,000,000 

Z909 

5Z4,8xz,ooo 

575.589,630 

sgsx 

103,500,000 

19x0 

559,885,000 

664,567,000 


FRENCH ASIA. 

French India. 

(Pondicherrv), M. P I. A. Dnprat. 
Adminiitratortt (Chandfmagore), M Quiion- 
nler ; (Karikal) M. Laj?fona , {Makf) M. 
Louis ; (Yajuum) M. Jail Jet 
Pondichsrry (aiea X15 sq miles, pop. X91X, 
x8a,84o), is on the Coromaudel coast, 85 miles 
S by W. from Madras. Kice and pulse are cul- 
tivated. The chief industry is cotton spinning, 
and there are four cott^n-milla, employing 
about 5,000 hands. In x9xo the sea-borne im- 
ports into French India weie valued at ;(r334,ooo, 
and the exports at ;(Cx,5oo,ooo. The ^lef ex- 
ports are giound nuts, cotton goods, and oil- 
cakes, the chief Imports raw cotton, cotton 
goods, seeds, and pulse. There is no hailxmi, 
though the 1 oadstead is good. The minor settle- 
ments are Chandernagorc, on the Hooghly, 17 
miles north of Calcutta (area 4 sq. mile3, pop. 
* 5 »» 93 ) I Karikal, in the Cauvery delta (area 
53 sq. miles, pop 58,577) , Yanaon, in the God- 
avei*y delta (area 5 sq, miles, pop. 5,033) , and 
Make, on the Malabar coast (aiea adsq. miles, 
pop. xo, 836). There aie 13 miles of lailway, 
connecting Pondicheny and Kailkal with the 
South Indian Railway French India has an 
elective general council. The levenue amounts 
to j^zo6,4oo in X909, of which ;£xo,ooo is con- 
tributed by the Home Government. 

French Indo-Ohina. 


Ctolony and Capital. 

Englisl) 
Bq Miles 

Population 

Annam (Hud) 

Cambodia (Pnom Peuh) .... 

Cochin-China (Saigon) 

Tongking (Hanoi) 

Laos (Luang Prabang) 

Kwang-Chow-Wan (Ma-tchd) 

61,7x8 

67 , 7«3 

01,988 

46.M4 

1X1,940 

386 

5,600,000 

1,000,000 

3.000. 000 

6.000. 000 
600,000 
000,000 


309,979 

16,600,000 

GOVWINORS, BTC. 


Kingdom of Annam (King), H.M. Duy Tan, horn 
1899, sue. 1907. 

Resident Superior, M. H J. Olroegu (ZTttd). 
Kingdom of Cambodia (King), H.M. Sisowath, 
sue. 19^ 

Resident Superior, M. Outrey (Pnom Penh). 


Cochin-Chinat Lie\U.‘Qovemor, M. J. M. Gourbeil 

(Saigon). 

Tongking, Retidtni Superior, M. SimonI (Hanoi). 
Kingdom of Lotos (King\ H M. (^hao-Sisawong. 

Resident Superior, M. Mah^ ( VterUaine). 
Kwang-Choir^Wan, Chief Administrator, M. 

Saiabelle (Ma-tchf). f 

Of the total population three-fourths are of 
the Annamite race and x5,ooq are French. On 
the north and east the counti-y maiches with 
China, and the Mekong is the western boundary. 
French Indo-Chiua coropiises the possession 
of Cochin-China, and the four protectorates of 
Cambodia (enlarged in X907 by the annexation of 
Siamese territory), Annam, Tonkin, and Laos. 
In X898-9 Kwang-Chow-Wan (pop. xgo,ooa), a 
free port on the Lien-Chow peninsula, was ac- 
quired on a lease of 99 years from China. The 
flnancial and j^litical unity of Indo-China was 
finally established in x8^ The levenue (general 
budget), about 47 million piastres In X909, is 
derived mainly horn customs, excise, and other 
indiiect taxes. The delta regions of Cochin- 
China and Tonkin aie fertile. Annam, connect- 
ing them, is a long mountainous tract, with a 
narrow littoral, habitable and cultivable, on one 
side, and a wild, sparsely populated hilJ-tiaot 
sti etching to the Mekong on the other. Laos, 
the largest of the five territories, is vei y unde- 
veloped and Jacks population. 

The chief rivers are the Mekong (1,900 miles 
long), which, notwithstanding obstructions, has 
been navigated as far as Chinese terrl^ry ; the 
Songkol or lied River, navigable by small 
steamers as far as Laokai in Yunnan ; and the 
Black River Rice is by far the most important 
crop, while maize, silk, cotton, sugar, poppy, tea, 
seeds, tobacco and pepper are produced. The 
principal mineral product is coal, which Is mined 
chierty at Hongay on the Tonkin coast. Zinc, tin 
and copper are worked Laos has large forests. 
TTieie are mills ft)r rice, cotton yarn, cement, &c. 
'The principal harbours are Saigon, Haiphong in 
Tonkin (48 hours by mail steamer from Hong 
Kong), and Tourane In Annam. The length of 
railways is nearly 900 miles, including lines from 
Haiphong to Hanoi, and thence to the border of 
Kwangsi, China, and to Laokai on the Yunnan 
frontier. The extension of the latter to 
Yunnau-fu (about 990 miles) by a subsidised 
company was opened in April, 1910. The 
foreign trade in merchandise in xozo was 
valued at— Imports, ;C9i547>ooo; and Exports. 
^xx,6s2,ooo. There is a considerable transit 
trade passing to and from the Yunnan treaty 
“ port ’ of Mengtz through Tonkin. By far the 
largest export from French Indo-China is rice 
(chiefly from Cochin-China), fish, maize, and 
popper coming next ITie chief Imports are 
cotton manufactures and yams, metal manufac- 
tures, Jute bags, liquors, machinery, petroleum, 
silk goods, paper, tin, opium, Ac. Clotton yams 
and Jute bags are mainiv from India. Saigon, in 
Cochin-China, has the largest trade, Haiphong, 
In Tonkin, coming second. The French customs 
tariff is in force, with some exceptions, llie 
gr eat bulk of the trade is with France, Hong- 
Kong, and India The shipping is chiefly Brltien, 
French, and German. The French army of 
occupation numbers about i3rOoo, in addition to 
13,000 native troops. There is a French Bank of 
Indo-China. Principal towns: Capital, Hanoi, 
in Tonkin. Pop. ^soo,ooo ; Saigon ( 190,0001; Pnom 
Penh (30,000); Hud (4x,ooo): Luang nabang 
(i 5 >oPo) J Cholon (140,000) ; Haiphong (50,000). 
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FRENCH 

AFRICA. 


Colony. 

Eng. Sq Miles 

^Population 

Algeria 

*94,950 

5,564,000 

Sahara 

924.160 

500,000 

Morocco 

193,000 

7,000,000 

Tunis 

46,300 

1,804,000 

Fiench West Africa — 

Senega' 

74,000 

393,000 

Mauritania 

345,000 

»3,ooo 

Upper Senegal Niger 

304,000) 

Niger Military 'i’eiTi- 

\ 

5,059,000 

tiry 

533 ,oool 


French Guinea 

92,600 

1,498,000 

Ivory Coast 

126,100 

889,000 

Dahomey 

38,000 

749,000 

Equatorial Afncji — 

Gabiin 

121,000 

4,000,000 

Middle (!orig<) , 

170,000 

2,000,000 

Ubanghl-Sharl-( ’had 

222,000 

1,000,000 

French EoMt Aftica — 



Somali ... . 

46,300 

208,000 

Madagascar .. 

»6,ooo 

2,707 000 

Mayoile A Conioso li 

830 

96,000 

Reunion 

9 ^ 

178,000 

T0UI 

3,8x2,200 

1 

36,868,000 


TUNI8. 

/?<•’/ of Tumn, Mohaiued en-Naalr Bey; horn 

1855 , i<ifc May i«, 1036 

Heir JWcxvmjtUve, Muhamod Ben Mahinonn Bey, 

h. 1858 

French Jicnident- General, Gabtlel Alapetlte 

(Feb. 7, 1907). 

The Kjeneh pro tec tot ate of Tunixie Hoh 
between Alireila on tlie went and Tiipoll on tbe 
east, and is bounded on tbe miuMi by tbeSahain, 
its p(»8ition belnjf (appioviniately) botwoeii 31’- 
37^’ »o' N. lat. and 7"’ ^5' 11" 40' K long , with a 
lotal area of a)>out 45,000 ErigliHh 8(piai'e miles 
and a population estimated at 1,800,000, of 
whom anout 600,000 are Heibcrs, 500,000 Aiabs, 
M,ooo of mixed lierbor-Atab tlosrcnt, iao,ooo 
Moors, 50,000 Hudanese negioes, 70,000 Jews, 
and the lomainder Euiopean ('hiistians (80,000 
Italians, 55,000 French, including so, 000 aimy of 
oooupatiou, 10,000 Maltese, i,ooo < 5 ieekH)--all 
except the Euioi>eans and Jews injing Muham- 
madans. The eastern extension of the Atlas 
Mountains occupies the gieatoi pat t of noithein 
Tunis, while about half the ni'otectotate consists 
of the Tunisian 8ahai'a Tlio coastal region foi 
Sahel) is iiat and geneiaily fertile, and tne 
central tabledaud, where Ali bu Musin rises to 
close on 6,000 feet, contains much pastoral and 
agiicultural land where wheat and other cereals 
are produced. The mountainous north also con- 
tains fertile valleys and supi>orts large tiocks 
and herds, which also And pasturage in parts of 
the Tunisian Bahara. In 1910 >,500,000 acres 
were under corn crops, the produce l>eing 
^,083 quarters of wheat, 405,900 quarters of 
barley and 345,435 quarters of oats ; there wei'e 
also about m,ooo acres of vineyards and some 
xa.000,000 olive titles, producing (1908) 7,600,000 
gallons of wine and x,^,ooo gallons o olive oil. 
The live stock lucludeil 170,831 cattle, 6x5,584 
sheep, 3^380 goats, 36,965 horses, 90,663 asses 
and inmM sma 107.5^ camels. Between the 
Sahara and the northern districts are extensive 


depj 638 * 003 , o.^ iJijtn, from which water is 
obtained for the purpo^ of irrigation. 

The mineral wealth of Tunisia consists of coal, ! 
copper, lead, sine and iron, while phosphates i 
and marble are also produced. The principal 1 
exports are olive oil, wheat, esparto grass, * 
bailey, beans, blankets, sponges, dates, fish, 
hides, horses, wool and minerals ; the imports 
being textiles and other manufactures, iron, 
steel, machinery, piovislons, timber, coal and 
petroleum Eighty per cent of the tixule is 
with Fi-ance and Algeria, and ten per cent, 
with the U.K Tliere are 960 miles of rail- 
way open, and extensions are contemplated, 
v/ith 4,000 miles of telegraph. The revenue In 
19XX (xo8,83a,i5o franeg) exceeded the expendi- 
ture In 19x0 xs,ao7 vessels (4,x5o,o5o tons) 
entered the jM>rt8 of the Kegency, almost en- 
tiiely undei the French aud Italian flags. 

llic chief town, Tunis (jKip >*7,5x9, composed 
of - Moslems xoo,ooo, .lews 50,000, Fiench i8,6a6, 
Italians 58,076, Maltese 6,x74\ is an inland port, 
with a basin of 1,800 8(4uare metres with 
feet of water, 8,875 feet of quays, cianes up to 
20 tons, connected with the sea by a canal xo 
kilometres long, 98 feet wide, and di edged to 
ai^' feet. Poit dues x fr per ton (phosphates 
50 c.), harbour dues 30 c., sanitary dues x8 c 
N E. of Tunis is the Bit« of ancient Carthage 
(x5 kilometres). Other towns are Bizeita, the 
naval arsenal, on the noi th-east coast ; Sfax 
(50,000), Susa (30,000), Oabes (x6,ooo), and 
Monastlr (6,000), poits on the east coast; and 
Kairwau, the “ Hacied City of Tunisia" (so, 000). 

Government. — 'I’he Regency of Tunis — the 
ancient Lybia— was (xscupiod (it is believed) by 
tbe Pluenicians so far back as the x4th centuiy 
B c. , by the Romans in 146 B C , by the Vaudals 
in A39 A I) ; and by the Ambs In 6 ^ A I>. lliis 
lattei jieilod witnessed a succession of powers— 
Berber (1048), Hpanish (1535), Tuikish (1573), and 
Husscinlte (1705) FmalTy, by the Tieaty of 
“ The Ikirdo ” (May xa, x88x), the Regency passed 
into tbe bands of Fiance, aud is under the con- 
tiolof a Fiencb Resident Genei’al By its terms 
the occupation is to terminate when Ixith Fiench 
aud Tunisian authoilties mutually recognise 
tliat the local Goveinmeiit is cajiable of main- 
taining Older By a convention of Sept. x8, 
1897, all pieviously executed treaties and con- 
ventions iH} tween the U K and Fiance were 
extended to I'uiiisia, and Article s of this con- 
vention, dealing with Biitish cotton goods, 
i*emaiu8 in foice up to the end of X9ia. By 
convention of July to, x88>, the Hey is granted 
a civil list of 4^,000 francs and the Beylioal 
princes 000 francs. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

French West Afnca, Governor-General (Dakar), 
M A. W. Ponty 

Senegal, TAe^U ^Governor (St Louts), M. Per- 
sergne. 

jHauntania, Cotnmissart/, Lt -Col. Patey, 

l/pjMtr- Senegal Nujer, Lieut -Governor (Bam- 
in/ikn), M. J. Closel. 

French Guinea, Lieut.-Govemor (Konakri), 
M C Guy. 

Jvort/ Coast, Lieut. - Governor (BingerviUe), 
M. O Augoulvaut. 

Dahomey, Lieut.-Govemor (Porto Novo), M. E. 
Mei wart 

The French dominions in West Africa extend 
from Mauritania to Baliomey, aud include the 
greater part of the oontineut between the 
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Atlantic Ocean and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
llie deciolate Sahara forms part of the ad minis* 
trative territory of West Africa, and is partly 
administered by the goyernment of Algeria. 
A geue<al budget for the possessions in the 
Noi-th'West has been created, to be settled by 
the govemor-general in council, and to this aie 
devoted the funds derived from the customs and 
navigation duties of all the constituent colonies. 
It also provides for ^e expenses which inteiest 
all the colonies generally. The seveial colonies, 
therefore, can only reckon on the funds arising 
from their internal resources, such as capitation 
tax, tiading licences, but they are at the 
same time relieved of many expenses which have 
been transferred to the general budget Pi-o- 
vision is also made in the geneial budget for 
subventions to those of the colonies teqniiiug 
financial help. The income of geneial budget 
of the West African colonies in 1909 amounted 
to 83,000,000 francs and the expendituie to 
8s,ooo,ooo francs. 

Senegal, the oldest and most important of the 
French possessions in West Africa, is situateii to 
the north of the British colony of the Gambia, 
and has an area of 73,974 sqiiaie miles and a 
French population estiiimted at 4, >39, out of a 
total of T,xao,ooo , capital, St. lx>uis. llie 
principal expoils are ground-nuts, rubber, aud 
gums, aud the total exports in 1908 were valued 
at ;^x,8x8,96o, and the imports at ^^>>681,784 , 
646 ships (tonnage, 1,0x5,564) euteied aud 609, of 
a tonnage of 848,790 tons, cleared at Senegalese 
ports in 1908 A railway has been const meted 
from Dakat to Iluflsque, aud thence north-west 
to St. Louis at the mouth of the Senegal Kiver, 
a distance of x6s miles ; and from Kaye^, on the 
same rivei, a nariow-gauge line of 358 miles has 
been wnstructed to Koullkuto, on the Niger 
Mauritania, to the north of the Senegal River, 
Is divided into 5 ciicles (Trarza, Biakua, Oorgol, 
Tagant, and Guideslraka), and is admiuisteied 
by a Commissioner, under the Lieut, -Governor 
of Senegal. 

rp^'ev' Senegal Niger may be said to comprise 
the whole of the hinterland of West Africa, and 
includes the gieat bend of the Niger and the 
teirito'ies enclosed within It, but it has no 
seapoit It Is administeied by a lieutenant- 
governor, lesident at Baniniako. In 19x0 the 
expoits amounted to 4,000,000 fiancs, consisting 
chiefly of rubber, gum. gold, cotton, and ivoiy 
The imports consisted of cotton tissues, iioii- 
w'are, tissues and clothing, and amounted to 
>,500,000 francs. 

French Guinea, next in order to the south, 
compiises the settlements of llivi6ies dii Sud 
and Futa Jallon, and extends up the whole of 
the north-west coast (save wheie inte c-eptod by 
Portuguese Guinea aud the Bi itish colony of the 
Gambia) to join the colony of Senegal. The seat 
of govei nment is Konakri Local revenue, 1909, 
6,xa5,ooo fmnes ; impoils, >3,000,000 fi-aocs , 
exports, 19,000,000 francs. 

French ivory Coast Is between the British 
colony of the Gold Coast and the Republic of 
Liberia, and comprises the settlements of Grand 
Hassain and Assiuie ai^ the Ki(x> country with 
the hinterland. Tlie seat of government is 
Biiigeiville. Local revenue, 1909, 38,000,000 
francs ; inipoits, >3,000,000 francs ; exports, 
19,000,000 francs. 

Dahomey, between the British colony of lAgos 
and German Togolaod, consists of alxint 95 miles 
of the Benin coast, wheie are the settlements of 


Kotouou aud Grand Popo with the hinterland. 
Tlie admiidstiatiou has been transfeiied fiom 
the ancieuT capital (Aboniey) to Poito Nqvo. 
The chief port is Kotnnou. Local re\euue, 1909, 
3,100,000 francs ; iiu^Kuts, 15,000,000 fianos ; 
exports, 17,000,000 francs. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
Equatorial Africa , OoveuMr-GeneraliDrazzaville), 
M. Merlin. 

Gabon, Lieut -Oovemor (Libreville), M, G. 
Poulet 

Middle Congo, Lmut -Governor (Brazzaville), 
M C. H. V’ergiies. 

Ubanght-Shari-Chad, Lieut. -(governor {Fort de 
Pottsel), M. Estebe. 

French Equatorial Africa was constituted, a 
Presidential Deci ee of Jan 15, 1910, from tlie terrl- 
tones of the French (’ongo and Its OependoncieB 
In November, xoii, Ge.inauy (in 1 e.-oguitiou of 
Fiench suzerainty over Morocco) obtained by 
treaty a large extension of the Ramei nn ten Itory 
at the expense of the newly-constituted eiiuatoi iai 
colony, which is now divided into thiee parts by 
the ceded teiritory. In leturn, FiTince also 
obtained the alluvial tract between the Shari and 
Logone Riteis, north of 10°, aud retained the 
right of access to her foimer territories acioss 
the ceded strips. The capital of Fienoh equa- 
torial Africa is Brazzaville The local revenue 
in 1910 was 6,>oo,ooo fiancs, expendituie 6, >50,000 
fiancs 

Gabun extends along the west coast from the 
Spanish settlements on the Muni River to the 
Portuguese colony of Kabinda, near the mouth 
of the Congo River The capital is Lihieville, at 
tlie mouth of the Gabun Rivei. 

Middle Congo lies between the Gabun and 
German Kanieiun (on west) and the Congo River 
(on the cast), the noitheiii houndaiy being an 
iriegulnr line fioin the Zougo laplds (Congo) 
to Kameruu. The territory is divided by the 
strip I'eded to Germany in xoxi. The Capital, 
Biazzaville, is connected by railway with Stanley 
Pool (Belgian Congo). 

Ubanghi-Shan-Chad, divided into the Ulian- 
ghi-Shaii aud Chad Ciicuinscriptions, lies be- 
tween Kanierun and Nigeiia (W.) and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. IJbanghl-Sharl In the south 
was consideiahly lessened in extent by the 
Kameinn extension of x9xx. The Ca])ital is Fort 
de Possel ou the Ubanghi River The i'had Cir- 
cumscription extends noithwaids iuto the Sahara 
aud includes the foimer kingdoms of Kanem 
(f'apltaJ, Mad) and Wadal (Capital, Abeshr), 
which reach from Lake Chad to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

FRENCH SAHARA. 

The French possessions in North-West Africa 
extend over almost the whole of the north-west 
quarier of the African continent, Lorn Tunis in 
tne north to Fi ench Gahun 5*^ 8. of the Equator. 
The coast is occupied by Spanish, British, Portu- 
guese and German settlements, and by the 
Liheiiau Republic, but the hinterland of all the 
French colonies extends inwards to the vast 
desert of the Sahara. The total area of the 
district so named (including the Lyblan and 
Nubian Deserts) exceeds 3,4<(o,ooo square miles, 
of which more than one half is included in the 
French sphere of influence, the remainder being 
partly Tripolitan, hut principally within the 
txiundaries of Egypt aud of the Sudan Provinces 
of the Anglo-Eg^ian (Condominium. 
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The lurfaoe of the Sahara ii marked by the 
ffreatast variety of levels, rangflng fflPim too feet 
below, to close 00 9,000 feet above, the mean 
level ot the sea. The most extensive plateau is 
that of Ahamr, in the centre of the continent at 
its widest limits, in a straight line with the city 
of Algiers and the mouth of the Niger, about 900 
miles south of the former and x.aoo miles north 
of the latter. South-east of the Ahaggar plateau 
is the mountainous region of Tibesti, where an 
extinct volcano (Tussio) rises to 8,800 feet. 

The centres of population are the hilly districts, 
where a regular rainfall permits of vegetation, 
and the vanous oases, where underground water 
reaches the surface or can be i eacbed by Iwrlng. 
These oases also determine the diiectlon of the 
various caravan routes, of which the majority 
centre at Timbuktu on the main stream of the 
Niger, in 18® N. and 5“ W This town, known as 
“the port of the Sudan in the Sahara,” is the 
“ meeting point of the camel and the canoe,” 
where the produce of North Africa is exchanged 
for that of the centre. I'lrnbiiktii stands at an 
elevation of 800 feet a)K)ve the sea and is o miles 
north of Kalsua on the River Niger, to which it 
is propcjsed to build a canal connexion. 1’he 
French captured the town In December, 1893, 
and it is now recovering its early Importance, 
which had l>een diminished by the misgovem- 
ment of the Tuaieg, for whom it served as a 
capital. Salt fiom the noith is exchanged at 
Timbuktu for the agricultuial pi(»duce and gold, 
wax, ivory and primitive manufactures of the 
south. 

The south and central portions of the French 
Sahara are admlnistmed by the Wai Department 
as the Mihiary Territory of the Nujet , under the 
BUpeiwlsion of the Lieut. -Oovoi nor of the Uyper- 
Senegal^Niffer Colony at Ilatninako 'J'ho M illtary 
Territory Is divided Into 4 distilcts, Timbuktu, 
Gao (or Gogo), Niamey and Zliider, tbe total aioa 
being about 500,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

The North-Western Sahara Is under the 
suierainty of the Moroccan Goveinment, whcie 
French Influence is paramount, the population of 
this area being variously estimated at >50,000 
to 500,000. The westeiu area fuims pait of 
Mauretania, and the northern area is partly 
under tbe administration of the Southern Tenl- 
tories of Algei'la. The Eastei n Sahara is partly 
within the limits of French Equatorial Afiica 
and It under the adinluistratiou of the Chad 
Circumscription of that Colony. 


FRENCH EAST AFRICA 
Governor (JibiUi), M. Pascal. 

Tlie Somali Coast Protectorate lies Injtweeu 
Eritrea (Italian) and the British Somaliland 
Protectorate on the Red Sea Littoral, opposite 
Aden. The coast line of tills territoij extends 
for 60 miles ; the inland fixintier is fixed at a 
distance of about 57 miles, llie capital and 
principal port is Jibuti (on the Gulf of Tajura), 
which has taken the place of Obok on tlie 
opposite (northern) side of the Gulf. A railway 
from Jibuti to Harrar and thence to Adis Ababa, 
.the luresent capital of Abyssinia, Is being oou- 
structed. and has been completed as far as Dir8* 
Daouah (lox miles). At Jibuti a Jetty, meties 
In length, hat been ereqted and is used principally 
by small criJt, and a second one of 900 metias in 
length is b^ing oonstructed for the 1 equlrameots 


of large vessels. The imports, which are prlnd- 
pally in transit to Abyssinia (chiefly cotton 
goods) amounted to 16,000,000 francs in 19x0, 
while the exports amotmted to a6, 000,000 francs. 
There is an Anglo-French agreement defining the 
boundary of the JBVench and English spheres of 
Influence in the direction of Harrar, which place 
neither party Is at liberty to annex. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Governor-General {Aniarumartvo), M. Plcquie. 

Administrator of Mayotte {D'zaoudxi)^ M. 

Astor. 

Governor of Reunion {St. Denis), M. Rodin. 

MADAGASCAR Is an island 975 miles long and 
350 miles broad at its greatest width, off the east 
coast of the Afiican continent, In the Indian 
Ocean 'J’he total area is about u6,ooo square 
miles, and the native population in 19x1 amounted 
to 3,165,890, the Hova being the dominant tribe 
In addition, there were 10,335 French and s,3^ 
other Eimjpeans and Mauritians. Christian 
missions have been active in the island, and about 
450,000 of the Datives are Protestants, and about 
to, 000 Roman Catholics. Fiench interests have 
been paramount in the island since 1663, but it 
was not until 1885 active steps were taken 
to make their influence felt, and In 1804-1895 a 
military expedition captured the capital and 
deposed the queen, the island beiug declared 
a French possession In 1896 A railway, of a 
length of about 170 miles, from Brickavllle on 
the coast to the capital (Antananarivo or Tana- 
narive), has been constructed and was open to 
tialllc on October x, 1909, is being continued 
from its piesent eastern terminus at Brickavllle 
to the poit of 'J'amatave, a distance of 60 miles, 
and is expected to be completed early in 1913. 
There aie over 3,000 miles of telegraph line and 
two lines of telephone. 

'J'he Island piodnces rice, manioc, arrowroot, 
sugai-caue, tobacco, hemp, cotton, vanilla, tea 
and coifee, while caoutchouc and gum-copal arc 
indigenous, and there is a wealth of timbei. 
The iniueials Include gold (91,630 oz. in zoxx), 
silver, lion, copper, lead and zinc. Agriculture 
and cattle-raising aie the principal industries. 
The total exports (47,^,000 francs in 1911) 
include gold, cattle, haiK, manioc, butter beans, 
hides, skins, fibre, rice, tlml>er, and rubber ; 
tbe Imports are principally cottons, metal manu- 
factures, wine and 8]>iiits, coal, clothing, lime 
and cement, and amounted in xoxz to 46,700,000 
francs. A high protective taiiff was erected 
in 1897. 

The local revenue in 19x0 was 750,000 francs. 
The capital, Tananarive (called by the natives 
Antananarivo), had in zoxi 70,000 inhabitants. 
Tamatave is the chief port, others being 
Mahinga, Dlego-Suarez, Mananjary, TulAsr, 
Andevoranto and Voh^mai'. Madagascar has 
immediate dependencies in the islands of 
Nossi BA and Saintb Makir, while further 
east (450 miles from Madagascai ) is the island 
of Reunion (capital St. Denis, population of 
about w,ooo), with an area of 965 square miles, 
population estimated in 1906 at 177,6^ ; revenue 
in 1908 estimated at ^184,740 ; imports in 1908, 
^473,500 ; e.xports. £607,160 ; with the Mayotte- 
Comoro Islands, hallway between Madagascar 
and the coast, and the uninhabited islands of 
ST. Raul, and Amsterdam and Rsbqdslbn to 
the south-east. 
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AMERICAN H>SSESSI0N8. 

SL Pierre et Miqueior^ Adminuttratar (St. 
Pierre), M. Didelot. 

Martinique, Governor (Fort de France), M. 
Foureau. 

Ouadaloupe and Dependencies, Governor (Pointe- 
d-Pitre), M. Peavergne 

French Guiana, Governor (Cayenne), M. F E. 
L^vecque 

France possesses two small groups of islands 
off the south-east coast of Newfoundland, of 
which St. Pierre and Miquelon are the largest 
respectively; their combined area is about 95 
square miles, with a total population In 1907 of 
4,768, and they form an excellent basis for the 
iYench cod fishery. Local leveuue in 1910, 
WfOoo francs ; imfiorts (X9X0), 5,000,000 francs 
In the West Indies two of the most fertile of the 
Lesser Antilles belong to France, viz , Mar- 
tinique (capital Port de France), area about 
^lo square miles ; population in x^ of x8a,oa4 
(local revenue in X9X0, 5,000,000 francs , total 
imports, 19x0, x6, 000, 000 francs, exports, aa, 000, 000 
fi-ancs); and Ouadaloupe and Basse Terre 
(capital Pointe-k-Pitre), area 687 square miles, 
population 190,873 in 1906 (local revenue in 
5iOoo,ooo irancs ; total imports, xoxo, 
15,000,000 francs ; exports, 17,500,000) They 
have six dependencies : Marie Oalante and 
ILB DK8 Saintes to the south and south-east, 
and Petite Terre on the east (part of the 
administrative island), with 8t Bartholomew 
and the northern half of ST. Martin, about 
150 miles north-west and almost due south of 
Anguilla (Bittish) In South America, Cayenne 
or French Quiana has an area of 33,880 square 
miles, and an estimated population of about 

S ,xx7 in 1906 (town population xa,4a6). The 
tal revenue of the colony in 19x0 amounted to 
3,500,000 fmncs (imports, 19x0, xa, 500, 000 francs, 
exports, 13,000,000 francs). 

PACIFIC AND OCEANIA. 

New Caledonia and Dependencies, Governor 
(Noumea), M. J Richard. 

Wallis Isles, etc., Resident, Dr. Bi^^icliard. 


Society laands.ete., Governor (Papeete, Tahiti), 
M. A^ J. ^nhoure. 

Marauesat, Admxmstrator (Port Vila), Dr. 
Lailheugue. 

Austral or Leeward Isles, Administrator, Dr. 
Vaillant. 

L&ic Archipelago, Administrator, M. Mdsi, 
cad^ 

Gambler Isles, Administrator, M. Gardrat. 

In Oceania, France possesses the penal colony 
of New Caledonia (capital Noumea), but owing 
to the suppression of transportation no convicts 
have been sent from France since 1899. New Cale- 
donia is a large island containing an area of 7,aoo 
square miles (population, 19x1, estimated at 
50,608, of whom about 13,000 are of free and 5,671 
of convict origin, whilst there is a native popula* 
tion of about m,ooo), with its depeudeucies, Isle 
of Pines, Loyalty Islands, Hnon Islands, Chester- 
field Islands, and the Wallis Archipelago, annexed 
in x8» (local revenue in xoxo, 3,500,000 francs ; 
total Imports into New Caledonia, 19x1, 15,1^,000 
francs, eYi)oits, 13,049.000 francs); auiT the 
Society Islands, Tanitl, Moorea, Ac. (local 
revenue in 19x0, 1,330,000 francs, Imports (x9xx), 
7,800,000 francs, exports 7,5x9,000 iraucs), the 
Low Archipelago orTuamotu. the Marquesas, 
and the Austral Isles nr Tubual, and the 
(lAMBiKR Islands, altogether amounting to 
about x,x8a S(]uare miles, with about 3o>^3 
Inhabitants in xoo6 By a convention with 
Great Britain of Nov x6, 1887, it was agreed that 
the pHjtectlou of persons and property in the 
New Hebrides (5,106 smiare miles, population 
70,000) should be secured by means of a mixed 
commission of naval oificcis belonging to the 
Flench and British naval stations in the Pacific. 
This aiTangement has. however, been supeiseded 
by the conclusion of a convention signed on 
Get. so, 1906, by which the group of the New 
Hebrides, including the Banks and Torres 
Islands, shall form a region of joint influence 
under the administration of two High Com- 
missioners appointed by Great Britain and 
France. 
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METKIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
llie names of the sub-divisious and multiples 
of each of the staudaid measures of the Metric 
system are as follows. 

For the sake of comparison, the equivalent 
value of the neaiest Biitish measure is given. 

x.— Measures of Length. 

10 millimetres = x centimetre = 0*3937 inch, 
(mm.) (cm.) 

so centimeties = x decimetre ss 0*388084 foot, 
(dm) 

xo decixneteras x XSTKE (m ) sr x *09^x4 yard, 
xometne ... sxdekaraetre = x *9884 pules. 

(dam ) 

f delultaetres = x hectometre = 0*4971 furlong. 
(hm.) 

xo hectometres = x klliimetre = 0*68x4 mile. 
(km.) 

8 —Measures op Weight. 
xo milligrams = x oentigram = 0*1543 ffrain. 
(”V) ^ («».> 

xo centigrams = x decigram = 1*5438 „ 

(dg) 


xo decigrams = 


xo dekagrams = 

xo hectograms = 

xo kilograms = 
xo myriagi ams = 
xo quintals... = 


xg] amine ... 

(grm ) 

X dekagram 
(dag.) 

X hectogiam 
(%) 

X kilogram 
(kg.) 

X myriagram 
X quintal (g.) 
X tonne (f.) .. 


=«5 43*3 grain- 
= 5*6438 drams. 
= 3'S»74 oz. 

= 8*804688 lb. 

= z‘5747 stones. 
= 19684 cwt. 

= 0*9848 ton. 


3,— Measures of Capacity. 

xo millilitres = x centilitre(c/.)=- 0*0704 gill. 
(mil.) 

xo centilitres = x decilitre (d/.)= 0*1759 pint, 
xo decllities = x LITRE (lit.) = 0*8^ quart. 

xo litres = x dekalitre... = 8*1997 galls. 

(dal.) 

xo dekalitres = x hectolitre = *‘7497 huihls. 
(hi ) 

4.— Measures op Land. 

too sq. metres = x are (a.) = 0*0988 rood. 

I xoo ares = x hectare (ha.)= 8*47x1 acres. 
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D«utMhM Keioh. 

AUKA AND I»OPULATION. 



Aiea 

Population. 

States and (Capitals. 

(Entrbsh 

S(| Miles). 

('eustis 1900. 

Census 19x0. 

Kmqdnmit : — 



6,887,291 

Dfivana (Munich) 

29, 292 

(4,176,057 

Pniw-Aia (Itorlin) ' 

134,616 

34,472,509 

40, 165,219 

Max oil V 'DrcKdcn) 

51789 

4,202, 216 

4, 806, 661 

'Wlirttcmberj^ (Stutt'^art) 

7 iS 34 

2,169,549 

2 , 437,574 

Grand Dnchirg — 




Uadon (KarlHriihc) 

5,823 

1,866,584 

2, 142,833 

IlesHc (DHriiiHtadt) 

2 , gf )6 

I, 119,893 

I, 282,051 

MocklcnbiT^f-Scliwcrin (Solnvcrin) 


607,770 

639,958 

' Meckl('ul»ori''-Strelit/, (Ncu-Sticlit/) 

*1*31 

102,602 

106,442 

Oldcnlmr j /( )1 Icnbur^O 

2,482 

308,500 

483,042 

Saxc-VViiiinir (W'cimar) 

D 397 

362,873 

417,149 

Ducliirx ; — 




Anhalt (DcHHau) 

888 

316,085 

331,128 

llrunHwick (llrunHwick) 

1,418 

464,333 

694,339 

Sax(‘-Altcnburif ( Alti'uliur;') 

511 

194,914 

210, 128 

JSaxo-f '<tlnn^’-(iolha ((’olmr;* and (iot’n) . .. . 

76 1 

220, 550 

257, 177 

Saxo-Mcinin/'cn (.Moinin^^on) 

953 

250, 731 

273 , 762 

Prinnpn/if irx • — 




LippA (Dctinold) 

469 

138,952 

150,937 

UcusH — P'dcr Line ((ireiz) 

121 

68, 30/) 

72, 769 

KcuH8-“YoimjLf('r Line MJera) 

319 

139, 210 

152,752 

Schaninbnrj^-LipiK’ (llUckeburij) 

131 

43,132 

46,652 

Sc’hvar/liiiriLf-UiulolHtiult ( Pndclstadtl 

3^3 

93,^59 

100, 702 

Schwar/burii-SoTuhTMlianHcn (SondorHliaiHcn; 

333 

80, 808 

89,917 

Waldock (AntlstMi) 

433 

57,913 

61,707 





Breinon 

99 

224,882 

299, 526 

Hnnibiir^ 

160 

768,349 

1,014,664 

Ltlbeck 

115 

96,775 

116,599 

Jfeichsland : — 




Alsace-Lorraine (Strassl nr;;) 

5,604 

1,719,470 

1,874,014 

Total 

208,780 

56,367,178 

64,925,993 


Inoreasa of the People. | 

II Deoeniual InereawMi. 

'Veer. 

nirt.hi 

Tleathe. 

Ovorsoa 

EmigranUi 

Marries 

OnwiB 

Year 

INipolatiou 

Cennu* 

Year 

l\)t>uIation 

X906 

■,084.739 

X, 174,464 

3 *. 074 

49*,90o 

X87X 

4i.oS«,79« 

189s 

5»,»79,90i 

1907 

1906 

■,060.973 

»,»7«,340 

3«.^ 

19,883 

So3,o^ 

X875 

4 *» 7 ^ 7 . 36 o 

X900 

56,567 X78 

■,076,660 

X, 297,098 

500,600 

x88o 

45,*34,o6x 

1905 

60,641,489 

1909 

•, 038,357 

t,9&>.836 

x,x54,»96 

a 4 , 9 M 

494, »»7 

X885 

46 , 855,704 

X910 


19x0 

*,*03,7»3 

•5,53* 

49^,396 

1890 

49,488,470 


1 64 , 9 * 5,993 
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Kaligioot and LangiUffM# 



tgoe. 

1910 

Languai^. 

1900 

X910 

Fiotestants 

Catholics 

Other Christians 

Jews 

Otheia 

35, *31, 104 
ao, 3 «x, 44 x 
axo,a6s 

586,833 

* 7.535 

Not yet 
published. 

German 

Polish 

Fiench 

Dauish 

Czech . ... 

Lithuauiuns 

Othei s 

5z, 883,131 
3 . 3 * 8 . 75 * 
** 3 . 5 S* 
X4z,o6x 

*07.398 

*06,30$ 

»» 4 ,o 63 

!l 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — The German Empire is a Federation of Central European States, extending 
from the Aljis on the south to the Baltic on the north. The Empire lies between 47° 16’ — 
i;5° 54' North latitude and 5® 52' — 22° 53' h^ast longitude, and is bounded on the east by 
kussia, on the south by Austria, Liechtenstein, and Switzerland, on the west by France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, and on the north by Denmark and the Baltic Sea. 

Iteltef . — The land surface is divisible into a southern plateau and a northern plain, the 
dividing line reaching from the Fichtel Gebirge, in Northern Bavaria, to the junction of 
the River Main with the Rhine, at Mainz. The Vosges or Wasgau Mountains (Alsace), 
the Hardt Mountains (lihiiie Palatinate), the Schwarzw'ald or Black Forest (Baden and 
WUrttemlierg), the Schwabischcr Jura ( Wilrttemberg), the Franconian Jura and Fichtel, 
Elster and Erz Mountains (Bavaria), and the Baycrische and Bbhmer Wald (I'^st Bavaria) 
are the nnncipal mountains of the southern plateau. In the northern division are the 
Hartz Mountains (('entral Prussia), with the niist-euveloped Brocken (3,750 feet) and the 
Taunus (Southern Prussia). 

Jiivers . — The principal nvcrs of Northern Germany arc the Memel or Niemen, Pregel, 
Vistula and Oder (flowing into (he Baltic), and the Elbe. Weser and Kms (North Sea). Tiie 
Baltic coast is low and sandy, with large lagoons (Ihjfe) at the mouths of the Aieinel, 
Pre^l, Vistula and Oder (Stettiner Half, Frisches IlafF and Kurisches Hall), and some ports 
are ice-bound for part of the winter. The Odet (600 miles) rises in the Mora\ian highlands 
of Austria and flows into the Baltic at Stettin ; it is navigable for nearl}' 5cx) miles to 
Ratibor (Silesm) and flows through Breslau, with the Warthe-Netze as tributaries and canal 
connexion with the Vistula. Tlie I'lUula (650 miles) rises in the (’arpathians (Austria) and 
I enters German territory at Thorn, flowing into the BTisches Half and Danzig Bay, being 
navigable throughout its 150 miles in German territory. The Kibe (700 miles) rises in the 
Riesen-Gebirge (Bohemia) and flows through a gorge in the Erz Gebirge to Dresden, and 
thence to Hamburg, with tributaries in the Moldau, Miilde, Saule and llavel-Sprce. It is 
iiaMgable for nearly the whole of its course in the Empire (5CX) miles). The We$er (400 
miles) with its tributary, the I^cine, from Gilttingen, flows through the Westphalian Gate 
(near Minderi) and reaches the North Sea by Bremen and Breuierhaven. 

The great rivers of Southern Germany are the Rhine and the Danube. The Rhine (800 
miles) from Lake Constance to Basel (120 miles) forms a boundary wdth Switzerland ; at 
Mannheim it is joined by the ^eckaf Irom Wurttemberg ; at Mainz by the Main from 
Bavaria ; and at Coblenz (confluence) by the Moselle from Lorraine. I’he Rhine is na\ i- 
gable throughout its course in the Empire, while the Neckar is navigable to Esslingen (n^r 
Stuttgart), the Mam to Bamberg (Bavaria) and the Mo>-clle to Metz (Lorraine). After its 
confluence with the Moselle, the Rhine flows through Cologne and leaves German territory 
at the Netlierlands’ Innindaiy, whence it reaches the North Sea, in confluence with the 
Meuse. The Danube (1750 miles) rises in the Schwarzwald (Baden), its principal tributaries 
being the Tiler, Lech, Isar and Inn (all of which rise in the Alps), and the AltmUhl from the 
north. Only 350 miles of its course is in German terntory, and it is navigable for 220 miles 
to Ulm (Wurttemberg), and its tributaries are also navigable for a ^eat part of their 
length. 

('limate . — Owing to the extent and diversity of the land surface there is a great variety 
in the climatic conditions. In the west the climate is maritime and in the east continental, 
w'hile the north has low thermometer readings in the winter, and in the south there is a 
continental summer, which npens the grapes on the slopes in valleys of the Rhine and 
Main. The Elbe is closed for navigation for a short time in severe winters, and the Vistula 
is generally ice-bound for some months every year. 
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CONSTif UTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Empire, according to the Constitution of April i6, 1871, is a Confederate League, 
bearinjg the name German Empire — Deutsches under the hereditary presidentship of 

the King of Prussia, who holds the title of German Emperor — DeuUcher Kaiser — and whose 
eldest son is styled His Imperial and Ro^al Highness. The Emperor as such represents the 
Empire in all matters affecting international law ; in the name of the Empire he declares 
war and makes peace, concludes alliances and treaties with foreign States, and accredits and 
receives Ambashadors. Except to repel an attack on the territory or the coasts of the 
League, the Emperor cannot declare war in the name of the Empire without the consent of 
the Federal Council, Bundesraty which represents the sovereignty of the Federated States of 
the Empire. The consent of the Federal Council and Reichstag is necessary in regard to 
certain specified treaties (cf. Art. 4 of the Constitution). The Emperor has the right to 
summon, open, adjourn, and close the Reichstag. Amongst the matters belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the Empire are all tho^e that refer to the army and navy ; the common, civil 
and penal law of the Empire ; posts and telegraphs (excluding Havana) ; inland naviga- 
tion ; the Customs of the I'mpire; weights and measures; coinage; banking; patents; 
copyright ; foreign trade ; the Orman nien^antile marine ; the Press ; everything relating 
to the right of forming corporations ; jiolice ; sanitation ; colonisation ; a movement to 
imperialisc the railways still exists, but makes little progress. A majority of the Federal 
Council and Reichstag is necessary, and also sufficient, for the validity of a law. The laws 
of the Empire take precedence of the laws of the Federated States within the scofie of the 
Constitution of the Empire ; they are compulHory on all Governments of the Empire. 


Reigning Sovereign. 

His Imperial Majesty William II., German Emperor, King of Prussia, born at 
Herlin, dan. 27, 1859 (son of the Emperor Frederic III. and the Empress Frederic, vm 
Princess Royal of the United Kingdom); mamed Feb. 27, 1881, to Princess Augusta 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holsteiu {hout Oct. 22, 1858) ; succirdvd his father June 15, 1888. 
Their Majesties have issue - 

T. H.l. & R.H. William, ('rown Pitncfy born May 6, 1882, married June 6, 1905, Cecile, 
Duchess of Mecklenberg, having issue • — 

(i) H.R H Prince William of Prussia, born .Tulv4, 1906 

(ii) 11 R.H, Priuce Dmls tVrdinaud, born Nov 9, 1907 

(ill) H k.H. Priuce Huliort, bom Sept. 30, 1909 

(Iv) U.K.Il. Prince Fiiediioh Georg, bom Dec. 19, 19x1. 

2. H.R.H. Prince Eitel Frederick of Prussia, born July 7, 1853, married (1900; Sophie, 
Duchess of Oldenburg. 

3. H.R.H. Prince Adalbert of Prussia, bom July 14, 1884. 

4. H.H.H. Prince Augustus William of Prussia, born Jan. 29, 1887, married (1908) 
Alexandra, Princess of Schleswig-Holstein. 

5. H.H.H. Prince Oscar of Prussia, bom Julv 27, 1888. 

6. H.R.H. Prince Joachim of Prussia, horn Dec. 17, 1890. 

7. H.R.H. Princess Victoria Louisa of Prussia, born Sept. 13, 1892. 


Brother of the Sovkrfk.n. 

H.R.H. Prini'e Henry of Prussia, bom Aug, 14, 1862, manied (1888) Irene, Princess of 
Hesse, having issue : — 

(i) H K.H Prince Waldeniar, bom March so, 1889. 

(ii) H.R.H, Prince Sigismund, bitrn Nov. 07, X896. 


Thk Executive. 

The chief Executive officer is the Retchskanzler 
or Impel ial ChahceDor, who piesides over the 
Bundesilit and exercises a genet al supei vision 
over the work of the becietaiies of State. 
/wuMfiaf CAanoettor, Dr. von BethroaUn-Hollweg 
(Preeident of the n’ussian Ministry and Pros- 
Sian Minister of Foreign Affairs). 

Ssersiariss of SMx. 

Forsien AJAsin, Herr von Kiderlen*Waediter, 
IwUrxoTy Dr, Delbriitk. 


Navy, Admiral von Tlipitz. 

Justice, Di. Llsco 
Treasury, Dr. Kiihn. 

Volomss, Dr. Solf 

Posts 4 ? Telegraphs, Herr Kraetkc. 

Presidents of Bureaus, etc. 

Debt Commission, Herr von Bisohoffshausen. 
Imjierial BaUways, Dh Bchulz. 

Herr von Magdeburg. 

Military High Court, Oeneral Oral von Elrphbach. 
imperial Bank, Herr Havenstein. 
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THX LGGISLATtKK. 

The legialative power of the Empire is exer- 
cised within certain prescribed limits (army, 
nary, finance, commerce, domicile, communica- 
tions, and justice) by the Bundesmt (or Federal 
Council) and the Reichstajr. The Bundesrat is 
composed of 6x pleuipoteutiaiies nominated by 
the governments of the various States which 
form the Empire viz — Piiissia (17), Eavaiia 
(6), Saxony and vVui’ttembe'g (4), Baden and 
Hesse (3), Meckleuburg-Schweiin and Biunswick 
(s), the remaining States and the three Hanse 
Towns (x each), and Alsace-Lonaiue 3 delegates 
(with limited voting powers). ITie JReic/mtcuj is 
composed of 397 Deputies, elected by universal 
suffrage for a maximum of 5 years The Federal 
Council and Reichstag must be summoned 
to meet eveiy year, the Reichstag cannot 
be summoned without the adheience of the 
Federal Council. All bills are bi ought before 
the Reichstag in the name of the Emperor aftei 
acceptance by the Federal Council Laws aie 
pi omulgated by the Emperor in the name of 
the Gemian Eniiuie aftei acceptance by the 
Federal Council and the Reichstag All edicts 
and ot del s of the Ernperoi made in the name of 
the Empiie must be countei signed by the Chan- 
cellor, who is thereby lesiKuislhle for them 
Members of the Buiulesrat have the light of 
attending meetings of the Reichstag. The elec- 
tions of Jan i9ta resulted in the following 
grouping of parties in the Reichstag .-Con- 
seivatives (43), Fiee Couseivatives (14), Anti- 
Semites, etc (17), National Liberals (45), Pio- 
giessive Pe^iple's Party (4a), Cleiical Centie (90), 
Poles (18), Social Democrats (no), Independents, 
etc (t8). 

President of the Buiulesrat, Hie Iniiierial Chan- 
cellor 

Vtce-Piesuient, Di Delbruck 
President of the Hevchsiag, Di Kampf 

Vice- Presidents, Honeu Pusche and Dove 

The Judicature. 

The Supreme Court of the Empiie is the 
Reichsgencht with a President and xoo Judges, 
appointed by the Empeior, with the advice of 
the Bundesiat. This is a Com t of Appeal fiom 
the lemainiug couit-*, which aie State appointed 
and maintained, the legal system being identical 
in each. Magistrates’ Couits (Amtsgenchte) aie 
subject to the moie authoi itative Landes- 
(jenchte and to the peiiodical jury couits 
ISchwurgeru'hte), all being inferior to the Ober- 
landesgencht, or State Couit of Appeal. 
(Bavaria has a further Court of Appeal m its 
Oberste Landesgerxcht.) 

President of the Jteichsgencht (Leipzig), Dr. von 

Seckendorff. 

DEFENCE. 

The Emperor is the Bundesfeldherr, or Federal 
Ckimmauder-in-C'hief of the whole German Army. 
In time of war he holds supreme command in 
time of peace the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirttemberg retain their sovereign rights as 
heads of their respective armies. In time of 
peace the Bavarian army administration is 
wholly independent of that of the rest of the 
German army, and only falls under the direct 
command of the Emperor when the army is 
mobilised for war. The rights of the Kings of 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg in time of peace are 
not quite so extended as those of the King of 
Bavaria ; but their armies remain distinct and 


form separate army corps. The contingents of 
all the otliA Federal States are under the direct 
command of the King of Prussia, and under 
Piussian administration. The troops of all the 
Federal States swear loyalty to theii respective 
sovereigns and obedience to the oi-ders of the 
Enipeior-^-in the case of Bavaria this obedien<)B 
is limited to war-time On the other hand, the 
German Navy is Imperial (kaisertvch\ and the 
Emperor as such is the supieme Adiiiiral-iu- 
Command of the Imperial German Navy in 
peace as w’ell as war. 

Army. 

Seivice in the Army is uulvei*sal and oompul- 
soiy on all Geiniau subjects lietween the ages of 
xy and 45, service coniineucing at the age of ao. 
Aecmits join (x) Active At my, a or 3 years ; then 
Active Reset ve, 5 or 4 yeais, a tialmugs each a 
months ; then, Landwehr xst Ban, $ or 3 years, 
a trainings each 14 days foi dismounted binnuhes 
only , do. and Ban to age 40, no tiaiuiug; then, 
lliandbtunn, and Ban to age 45J Or, (a) Ersatz 
Res., xaVtt yeais., x trainings of xo, 6, and a 
weeks , then [Laudsturm xst Ban] Or, (3) 
[Laudstuirn xst Ban to age 39, do. and Ban to 
age 4«). One-yeai voliiuteeis, accepted on ap- 
pioved educational certitlcates, defray expenses 
of their sei vice 


Peace Ei 

tahhshment, 19x2. 


Ann 

Offl( or» 

Ofhi'orH 
ami Men 

Hortoa. 

Infantry ... ! 

(’avalry 

Ailillery . 

Pioneera ... . 

Cominunication 

14.6x7 

>.585 

4.543 

769 

itp 

3 »*»o 

69.9*4 

45,998 

3*5 

'I’roops 

Train 

Special formal ions 
Noii-ieglmental 

475 

378 

6x1 

3.*89 

3.644 

5,0^ 

».»97 

5,7*6 

Total . . 

a7.*67 

656, X44 

xa648o 


Ibe War Effective of the Mobilised Field Army 
is x, 200,000 , Landwehr, 750,000, Ersatz and 
Landstvnn, a, 000, 000 

The small arm of the Infantry is a Mauser 
majflizine rifle (7*9 nini ) and of the Cavahy a 
siniilar carbine and lance. The Artillery have 
a quick-flnng fleld-gun (x8-pr ) The Empiie is 
divided into xo military districts (Eeatungs- 
Jnspeotionen), each containing a chain of fortified 
centres 

Havy. 

ITie Navy on March 31, xgxa, consisted of the 
ships given in the following table. Seamen are 
recruited by compulsory service of the maritime 
population and by voluntary enlistment. The 
personnel in xoxa was about 64*^ of all ranks. 
The Naval Expenditure of the Empire for 
i9x»-x3 is 46 x,o83,38o marks, of which 
*»8.735.«» marks is for new construction. 

The Imperial German Navy is the second in 
respect of tonnage and armament, and is only 
exceeded by the British Navy, the additions 
made from time to time, under a settled plan of 
development, actually exceeding, in some years, 
thoee made by the’, United Kingdom (xgM, 
German warships launched amounted to ^184 
tons ; British, 9a, 957 tons ; Z910, German. xoi«8||e 
tons ; British, ty6,^ tons). 
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PftiNGiPAL Ships. • 


Niuno 

(|i=Turl>iiiM ) 

L’chd 

Ton*. 

Main 

Armament 

liattleships 

Kom^ A chert 




— 

— 


UmuimM 

— 

— 

— 

ITmuimed 

“A?" 

~ 

*- 

— 




Kalscriii 

tgti 

„ 

— 

Pr. Lufti)old 

igt» 

— 

— 

Kaiser 

igxt 

a4,ixo 

ftoXia in 
1x4X5 9 i» 

Fr. der Grosse 

igti 

,, 

Oldenburg 

XQXO 

aa,4oo 

(xaXxa in 

1*4XS’9 h> 

ThUrIngen 

X909 


Ostfriealaud 

Helgoland 

1909 

X909 

X908 

x8,6oo 

VxaXzx in 


liaXS 9 n» 


1908 

X908 


Nassau 



Westfalen 

X90S 

,, 

{ 4X1X in 
U4X6'7 in. 

Schl. Holstein .... 

1906 

*3.040 

Schlesien 

X906 

,, 

Hannover 

1905 

,, 

,, 

Pommern ... . 

190S 


,, 

Deutsi’hland 

1904 

,, 

,, 

Lothringen 

X904 

xa,<83 

,, 

Hessen 

1903 

,, 

,, 

Pieussen 

X903 

,, 

,, 

Klsass 

X903 

,, 

,, 

Braunschweig ... . 

X9ua 

„ 

( 4X9 4 In 
(x8xs 9 In. 

Schwabou 

X90X 

XX, 6x1 

Mecklonl»erg 

Wettln 

X90X 

X90X 

X901 

»• 


Ziihrlngon 



Witieisbadi . . . 

X900 

,, 

,, 

Kr. Kail der Grosse 

»«99 

*0,474 

( 4X94 

(14X5 9 in 

Kr. Ikirbai'ossa 

1900 


Kr.Wllh del* Grosse 
Kr. Wl'h II . .. 

Kr.Fi.cdr III.. . 

Wr 

Odin 

Hagen 

1899 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

>C93 

4,’^ 

3X9 4 

4,034 




Heinidall 

tSg» 

,, 

Illldebiand 

189a 

9,801 


Worth 

x!i9a 

6Xxx in 

Battle Crumrs ' 




“4'” 


— 


(Innnmed 

_ 

_ 


Seydiitz 

x9xa 







fioXxx in. 

! Goeben^ 

19XX 

aa,64o 


(xaX5'9 in. 









Von dor Tanui} 

X909 

X9,xoo 

f 8Xxx in 
lxoXS*9 in 

Annout'ed Ct'u'ftere • 

BlUclier 

X908 

*5.550 

rssX6*a in 

1 8X5*9 in. 

Gneiseuau 

tgo 6 

xx,4ao 

r 8X8’a in. 

( 6X5*9 in. 

Boharuhorst 

1906 



Yorck 

X904 

9,348 

f 4X8*1 in 
(10X5*9 in. 


PRIMCIPAL Ships— 


Name. 

(f=Turbinea ) 

L'chd 

Tons 

Main 

Armaoient 

Armoured Cruittere 
— continued 

Boon 

*903 

9,348 

r 4x8 a in. 

\xoX5*9 

Fr. Carl 

xgoa 

8,856 

Pr. AdallKjrt 

190X 

„ 

. aX9*4 In. 
1x0X5 9 in. 

Pr. Heinrich 

1900 

8,756 

Furst Bismarck .. 

*897 

xo,5ao 

f 4x9 4 in. 
UaXS 9 in- 

Protected Cniieem 




and CifiHH 




A Unnamed 

lirejtlau 

X91X 


— 

Magdehunj 

191X 

— 

— 

Slratmhurg 

X91X 

— 

— 

Steal Htitui .... 

19x1 

— 

— 

Angshurg^ 

(!..ln(. . 

X9.J-J 

4,a8o 

iaX4 X in 

I'jog 

,, 

,, 

Main/$ 

*909 


„ 

Kolhfigv' • 

X908 


X0X4 * in 

Kniden 

X908 

3,59> 

Oiosdon^ 

1907 

,, 

•stettln^^ 

*907 

3.454 

,, 

Nurnbeig 

X906 

3.400 

„ 

StUttgHI t 

1906 

,, 

,, 

Kbulgsberg 

1905 

3.350 

„ 

Danzig . 

1905 

3.^00 

,, 

Leipzig 

*905 


,, 

Mum l.eii 

1904 

,, 

,, 

Lubeck^S 

*904 

,, 

,, 

Berlin 

1903 

,, 

,, 

Bremen 

*903 

,, 

, 

Hamburg .. . 

*903 

,, 

( aXS'aln. 

( 6X5 9 m. 

Hnnsa 

1898 

5,790 

Vinota 

1897 


Fie>a .. .. 

1897 

5,575 


Viet Luise . 

1897 



Uerthu 

1897 

,, 


(Jvtlon . . . 

1893 

3,705 

X0X4 I In. 

Kq. Augusta . . 

i8gM 

5,960 

xaX'5 9 In 

Irene 

Pss Wilhelm .. . . 

II 

4,»»3 

f 4X5*9 in- 

( 8X4 X in. 

3rti 



Undine 

xgoa 

>,656 

X0X4 * in- 

Ar<*on.a 

xyoa 

„ 

,, 

Frauenl<,b 

190a 

a,(k>8 


Ania/one .... 

X900 


Medusa 

X900 


Ariadne 

Thetis . . 

Nyinphe .. 

Niobe . . . . 

Gazelle .... 
Unprotected ! 

X900 

X900 

1809 

*899 

1898 

*,558 

” 

CruitfCta: 




Oeler 

*894 

1,590 

8X4-1 is. 

J(eeadler 

Connorau 

(V»udor 

1892 

x8^ 

x8^ 

1891 

x,^ 

», 


Falke 

*,’549 




Bussard 

x8^ 



” 



Toqmio~ftoat-De$trover» Built, tog ; builrling, >4. 
Tur]>edo ttmU Divisiou&l, 10 ; ist class, 47 ; sud 
and 3rd cli88, a3. 

Su'-m^rtnes Built, 13; building, i3-«s 
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EDUCAMON. 

The (}enn»n educational system is remarkable 
for the ease with which it meets the requite- 
ments of every social class. Its efficiency is best 
exemplified by the annual military recruiting 
statistics, which in xo(» disclosed a proportion of 
only *oe per cent of illiterate reciuits It is, 
moreover, practically homogeneous in all branches 
throughout the Empire. The Piussian aditiinis- 
tration may be cited as typical, couii»ri8ing (i.) a 
general control by the Ministei of Public luatnic- 
tiou over all educational establishments, public 
or private, save those special schools dependent 
on other ministries, (ii.) a piovinoial oiganisation 
charged with management of public elemental y 
schools, and (ill ) Special Piovinciul Boards 
charged with the management of Secondary and 
Normal Schools, their cunicula, appointment of 
teachers, and leaving examinations (i ) Pninary 
Cornpuinory and fiee, age 6-14. Avemge attend- 
ance, 9S per cent. Maintained by local taxation, 
with State grants, (il ) Seat-ndary Evening ixm- 
tinuation schools for children of working clashes , 
city intermediate schools in two grades ; gym- 
nasia (some State-maintained) prepaiiug for 
university and learned professions with ug-yearV 
course. The stamiaid to qualify for military 
service as a x-yeai voluuteer is that for advance- 
ment from the lowei to the upper second class 
of a State Gymna<^iuni ; Piog>muasia, similar, 
hut lacking the highest class of the Gymnasia , 
Realgymnasia coutiidug classical instruction to 
Latin ; Realprogvmnasla similar, but Licking 
higher classes of the foregoing , Oberrealschuleu 
and Kealschulen making a special feature of 
modem languages ; Lehrer-Seminanenand Fach- 
schulen supplyiugspccialised instruction Private 
institutions are comparatively few. For giils, 
special Tochterschuleu (high schools) llcic 
prlvateestablishmentspiedominate (ill )Speci<il 
Sehoois are very numerous throughout the 
Empire, special attention being devoted to 
agriculture, commerce, mining, forestry and 
music. PolyUchnica grant dogi ees in euglueeririg, 
<fec Secondary Kducatum generally is iieitherfree 
nor compulsory, but abatement 01 leruissiouof 
charges is discretionary, (iv ) Utuietsttien, State- 
maintained and administered, are Bei lin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Erlangen, Freiburg, Giessen, Gdttingen, 
Gielfswald, Halle, Heidelberg, .leua, Kiel, 
Kttnlgsbeig, Leipzig, Mai burg, M uuchen, M iinster, 
Rost^k, StrassDurg, I'ubingeu and Wurtzbui-g 

FINANCE 

The Revenue of the Empire is derived mainly 
from Customs and Excise, stamp*^, posts and 
telegraphs, railways, and contributions in lieu of 
Customs and Excise duties from certain states, 
with matricular levies on the constituent States 
of the Empire. The principal heads of expen- 
diture are defence, oonimiuiications, justice, 
and the debt-service ITie 01 dinary and extia- 
01 dinary levenuefor the live years ending Match 
vx, X908-X9XS, ore stated as follows in maiks 
(ao'4^ = £x sterling). 


RKVRXCK, I Qofi-XQXg. 


Year 

Ordinary 

Ejftra- 

nrdiimry 

Total. 

1908 ... 
1909 ...| 
19x0 ... 
19x1 ... 

X9XS ...' 

*. 3 o 6 . 969 » 7 «> 

3,303,1x0,600 

3,653,330,400 

3,663,051,000 

1 3,707,8x4,000 

300,851,000 
355,833,300 
756 003,600 

1 3 x 6 , 9^,000 

3,5x7,830,700 

a» 458 , 933 , 9 oo 

3 » 409 . 3 * 3 ta» 

»» 853 > 7 ®*»«» 


ilEXPENDITPRS, X9XX-xoxa. 


Head of Expenditure 

Oniinnry. 

Extra- 

oniiuaiy 

Reichstag 

3,131,350 

> 

Chancery 

3*4,470 


Foieign Office 

18,588,683 

483,740 

C.oluniol Ollli e 

3,884,104 

*9,608,539 

Interior 

89,043,767 

51,7^,400 

Posts ami 'J'elcgraphs. . 

643,707,80s 

4o,8£8,58o 

Pi luting Office 

8,738.335 

>61,584 

Aimy Administ atiou 

7*4,495,894 

xoz, 354,896 

„ HigliCouit 

548.9** 


Naval Administration 

167,807,154 

390,836,533 

Justice 

*,859,580 

130,000 

Impel Ml 'I'l easury . . 

80 Z, 36 x ,335 

3,950,043 

Railway Office 

484,840 


,, Admiidsttation 

101,934,330 

•0,574,675 

Debt ... 

*80,357,743 

5,390,31* 

Accounts . .. . . 

1,393.338 


Pensions 

*53,798,446 


Total ] 

*,389,73*, 765 

535,057,300 



DEBT 



I>oc 31 19JO 
Marks 

Dec 31. 1911 

Mutks 

Interest beai Ing — 
4‘y» Loan 
^' 4 "h Loan 

2'h Loan 

4i'<' Bonds 

753,3x9,000 

3 , 030 , 745,000 

*,783,669,500 

340,000,000 

860, 474-, 300 

1.983.203.300 

1.680.980.300 
300,01 0,000 

Total 

4,896,633,500 

4,833,656,700 

Beai ing no 

iuteiest — 
Tiea«uiy Bmids 
Papei Money .... 

346.000. 000 

120.000. 000 

130 , 000,000 

Total Debt 

5,363,633,500 



The Imyerinl War Trenmre stored in the 
Julius 'J’owoi at Spandau amounted, March 31, 
Z9ZX, to 130 , 000,000 maiks 

PENSIONS. 

Ou) Aok and Infirmity Insurance —The 
Get man scheme of social legislation gives all 
subo’dinate biead-winners in the Empiie a lepal 
light to peciiuiaiy subvention when unfitted for 
woik through sickness, accident, premature in- 
firmity, or old age Insin auce is compulsoi-y. Ilie 
National lusuianceis based on mutual insuiance 
and self-administiatlon. Tlie Infirmity Insurance 
Act came into foice January z, 1900, In 19x0, 
a total of Mk. 196,83^,500 was paid out under the 
Act, Mk. 5x4,558,700 being as pensions to invalids 
(x.e., persona unfit for work) , Mk. 15,0x0,900 as 
old age pensions ; Mk. az,xo3,aoo for medical 
tieatment; Mk. 1,535,300 for support of de- 
pendents, <fec. ; Mk. 770,800 as home lelief for 
infirm workmen ; Mk. 3,^37,700 for sick pensions ; 
Mk. 9.430,000 refunded. Of the total the State 
contributed Mk. 53,538,300. llie insured are 
divided into five msses, according to the 
amount of their annual earnings, of Mk. 350, 
550, 950, 1,150, and 3,000 respectively. Con- 
tributions ore paid weekly, viz, 15 pfennig. 
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ao, a4i 17 and 35 pfennig respectively— one half by 
the employer, wie other hjr the emfluyed : the 
State contributes a subsidy of Mk. 50 to the 
pension. The infirmUy pension amounts respec- 
tively (including the State subsidy) to Mk. j 6», 
as4, *70, 315, and 360 ; the old age pensions to 
Mr. ISO, S40, 170, too and >30 respectively. 
ITie insiir^ Include all persons working for 
wages or salaiy as workpeople, artisans, 

i oui-neyineu, appi entices, domestic servants, 
aundresses, dressmakers, semiistressea, house- 
keepers, charwomen ; overseers, foremen, engi- 
060114 , assistants, clerks and apprentices In 
mercnauts’ offices f excepting assistants and 
apprentices in chemists’ shops), schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses, tutors and governesses— insofar 
as the incomes do not exceed Mk a, 000 — includ- 
ing foreigners woiking in Germany undei these 
categoiles. Pensions for premature infirmity 
are given to insured persons when unfit for 
work ; old age pensions to all insured persons 
on attaining the age of 70, though still capalile 
of work. A comprehensive project of refoi m of 
the State insurance legislation became law in 
19XX. 'Ihe new law codifles previous legislation, 
establishes new Insurance Anthoi-lties, reduces 
working-class influence in the Accident Insur- 
ance organisations, provides pensions for widows 
and orphans, and makes othei changes of 
importance. Another Bill extending Insurance 
benefits to private officials, clerical employ (is 
and others above the class of manual woi kers, 
became law in x9xx 'Ihe Government Insur- 
ance Fund amounted, March 3X, x9xx, to 

33,47^,400 marlw (jCi. 773.9 »o). 

PKODUCTION AND INDDHTKY. 

Occupations.— I n X907, 3»‘6 per cent of the 
poimlation wem suppoited by agricultuie, 37 
per cent, by Industiies and mining, and xx 5 pei 
cent by tmde and tiaffic. Tlie appioxlmate 
numbei of persons engaged in agiicuftumi and 
pastoral pursuits (exclusive of their dependeiitH) 
in X907 was 0,750,000, in mining and industiies, 

I XX, >3^000 , 111 tiadu and coinmeice, 3,500,000, 

' and in domestic and other sei vice, 1,750,000 
Agriculture and /.nr Stock —Of the total area 
in X907, 78,031,139 acres were cultivated (including 
60,347,9x4 acres aiahle) and 34,a7a,z4i acres were 
woods and foiests. In xoxo the corn area 
Included 4,84a, 196 acres under wheat (yielding 
75>9^>^ cwt.), 3,879,009 acres undei hailey 
(S7.**5»^3 >Oi594.3*4 acres under oats 

(x53,4a,xx3 cwt.). and x5,s8o,a35 acres under rye 
(so6,844,6xa cwt.). There were also 8,x4z,3a3 
acres under potatoes (^,769,796 tons), 0^,043 
acres of viueyards(x909) yielding 44,453,6^ gallons 
of giape juice, and x, 130,^3 acres under sugar 
beet (X909) yielding 18,6^,874 tons of sugar. 
The Live Stock included (x^) 80,630,344 cattle, 
7,703,7x0 sheep and lambs, 3,533,970 goats, 
88,146,538 pigs, and 4>34S,o« horses. About 
00 per cent, of the population are supported 
by home-grown produce 
J^ertss.— Sea fish to the value of nearly 
63,000,000 marks were consumed in 19x0, the 
amount imported being valued at 40,000,000 
marks. About 35,000 persons were employed in 
the fisheries (sea, 14,000, land, ax ,000). 

Jkfinamfs.— Prussia oontalus the principal 
mining dfsjl^riots (in Silesia, Fhineland and 
SaxonyX lignite and Iron 01 e being target 
prodnora ; the J^elchsland also contains valuable 
coal and litm ore, and the Harts mountains 


yield copper and silver. The total mineral 
produce amounted in 19x0 to 863,167,300 English 
tons, including coal, lignite, iron ore, kali, 
kainit and other kali salts, lock-salt, lead-oi‘e, 
gold and silver ore, graphite, asphalt, petroleum, 
Epsom-salts, boractte, tin-oie, <|Uicksilver>ore, 
antJmony-ore, cobalt-ore, nickel-ore, arsenic-ore, 
manganese-ore, bismuth-ore, uranium-ore, wolf- 
ram-ore, pyrites, vitriolic-ore, and alum-ore. 
The total value of minerals won in 19x0 was 
8,008,000,000 marks, Including 10,887,800 tons 
of coal, 69,07,300 of lignite and 08,709,700 of 
Iron-ore. There are celebrated mineral springs 
In the Wiesbaden district of Nassau (Prussia). 

Manufacturer —Germany is becoming more 
and more a manufactuHng country, the indus- 
tries centiing round the coal and lion fields, 
particulaily in Prussia, the Reichsland, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. In Prussia (iron, linens, glass, 
&c ) the principal industrial centres are 
Berlin, Breslau, (’ologne, Alx, Dusseldorf, 
Dortmund, Magdeburg, and Cassel, while 
Bolingen aud Esseu are the centies of the steel 
industry. In Saxony the woollen Industry 
of Chemnitz, the machlueiy of Zwickau, and 
the book trade of Leipzig vie with the “ Diesden 
china ” industry of Meissen In Bavaria 
and the Reichsland, cottons and silk ; and 
in almost all the kingdoms and States, 
brewing Gotha contains the largest aud most 
justly famous geographical institute in the 
world. Intel nal commeice is laigely aided by 
fairs, of which the piiucipal are those of 
Frankfoit and Leipzig The textile industries 
increase annually In Importance and centre In 
Crefeld, Elberfeld-Barmen, Muhihausen, Chem- 
nitz, and the provinces of Westphalia and 
Silesia. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Imports and Evikii ts of the Customs Union 
or Zollvereui {wh\oh Includes almost the whole 
Empiie, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and a 
Austiian Communes) foj* the xo yeaiu, x9oa-x9xz, 
are stated as follows (in marks) — 


IMPOIITS 


Year 

Merclmnciine 

Bullion 

Total. 

X908 

f ,631,000,000 

174,800,000 

5,805.800,000 

X903 

0 008,700,000 

3x8,500,000 

6,381,800,000 

Z904 

6,354,000,000 

500,100,000 

6,^,400,000 

*905 

7, 108,800,000 

307,400,000 

7,436,800,000 

Z906 

0,081,900,000 

416,700,000 

84^,600,000 

1907 

8,746,678,000 

*56,645,000 

9,003,3*3,000 

Z908 

7,664,081,000 

4x3,078,000 

8,077,093,000 

X909 

8,580,185,000 

340,885.000 

8,860,4x0,000 

19x0 

8,934, za6,ooo 

375,866,000 

9,309, 99*, 000 

X9XX 

10,387,000,000 

897,300,000 

1x0,684,300,000 


Exports. 

X908 4,677,800,000 X3S,ooo,ooo 4,8x8,800,000 

*903 5,014.600,000 1x5,600,000 5,130,800,000 

*904 S,x»»,6oo,ooo 98,800,000 5,3x5,400,000 

*905 5,73* ,«<», 000 1X0,800,000 5,841 ,8oo,oo» 

*906 6,3^,000,000 1x9,600,000 64^,600,000 

*907 6,850,890,000 849,693,000 7,100,583,000 

*90* <S»398»5^»ooo 88,986,000 6,481,453,000 

X909 6,598,8^000 866,451,000 6,858,^,000 

19x0 7,474,661,000 x6^537iOoo 7,644,198,000 
19x1 8,773,900,000 1x8,300,000 8,8^,800,000 
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The exchange of merchandise in 1911 was with 
the principai countries as under (values in marks, 
000 omitted) 


U.is.A, 

United Kingdom 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary ... . 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgiuin 

Argentina 

Italy 

Switzerland 

India 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Australia .... 

Spain 

Chile 

Norway 

China 

Rumania 

Japan 

Egypt .. 

South African Union 
Turkey in Europe . ., 
Turkey in Asia 


nports from 

Exports to. 

« *343*800 

639,800 

808,800 

X.X39.700 

>,564,800 

614,400 

739. loo 

917,800 

5*4.400 

598,600 

497,700 

534,100 

340,000 

4x4,700 

389.900 

455,900 

484,800 

348,000 

179,600 

484,000 

440,300 

99.500 

340,000 

154,000 

x8o,4oo 

4x8,000 

103,000 

191,600 

448,400 

79.900 

164, zoo 

88,400 

158,300 

85,400 

54,100 

**4,300 

103,300 

71,800 

107,900 

91,400 

37.800 

xza,6oo 

99.500 

4*,3oo 

55.900 

47,500 

42,700 

75.300 

47.300 

37.»oo 


Shippif^.—Qn January 1, x9xa, the Mercan- 
tile Marine consisted of a, 009 sea-going steamers 
of 17*65 register tons and upwards (4,144, 3as tons 
gross register), and of s,4ox sailing vessels 
(4^3*195 tons gross register) ; number of seamen, 
75>>3o (January x, 19x1. 74,0x3). Oermany now 
ranks second in the list of maritime countries. 
There were completed in 191 x at German yards 
for German firms, 599 sea-going ships of 349,568 
tons gross, and at German yards for foreign firms, 
1x8 sea-going ships of 13, 731 tons gross (19x0, 658 
ships of sox, 54a tons gross for German firms, and 
X14 ships of 7,748 tons gross for foreign Arms). 


Capital op the German Empire, Berlin. 

There were 48 towns at the Census of 19x0 with 
a population exceeding zoo, 000, viz. ; — 


Prussia . — 

Berlin 4,070,695 

Cologne 5x6,1^ 

Breslau 5xz,89x 

Frankfort-on-M 4x4,5^ 
Dusseldorf .. 357,704 

Charlottenbiirg 305,181 
Hanover 304,384 

Essen ... 494,649 
Magdeburg . 479,685 
Kbnlgsherg . 445,853 

Rixdorf *37.378 

Stettin . 436,145 


Erfurt 

Wilmersdoif . 
Wiesbaden ... 
Saarbrucken... 

Hamborn 

Bavaria .— 

Munich 

Niirnberg 

Augsburg 

Saxony — 

Leipzig 

Dresden 
Chemnitz 


Ihe trade of 19x0 and zaiz 
follows (in marks, 000 omitted) - 

1 

was valued as 

Diiisberg . . 
Dortmund 

Kiel . 

449,478 1 Plauen . . . 141,104 
**4.333 Wnrttr.mherg . — 

4X1,044 ' Stuttgart 485,589 


Imports 

Exports. 


1910 

19Z1 

19x0 

19x1 

Food and Drink 

Live Animals 

Raw Mateiial 

Manufactures 

4,4x5,700 

467,400 

5.083,300 

1,387.900 

4,761,100 
431,600 
5,470,800 
*, 44 *. 500 

75 *. *00 
9,800 
1,9x8,100 
4,795.500 

785,600 

*3.500 

4,049,700 

5,478,300 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Railwayg, etc.— In 1911 there were 55,750 kilo- 
metres (35,180 miles) of State railways and 3,550 
kilometres (a,aoo miles) of private lines, with 
4,180 kilometres of narrow gauge line ITie 
revenue in xoxo was Mk3,o63,ooo,ooo, and the ex- 
penditure Mk4, 036,000, 000, the cost of construc- 
tion being Mka6i,47S per mile The number of 
registered automobiles and motor cycles in 1911 
was 70,006. 

Watenoayg.— In addition to some ’6,000 miles 
of navigable riveis there are over 1,500 miles of 
canals and z,6oo miles of ship canals. The navi- 
gable rivers are noted under “Physiography,” g.v. 

Posts and Telegraphs (including Bavaria and 
Whrttemberg), 19x0 ;~Leugth of telegraph lines, 
aa&8oo kilometres (length of wires, 1,8^,900 
kilometres) ; telegrams handed in, 46,348,000 ; 
poet offices, 40,8x6; telemph offices, 4^x16; 
wireless stations, X4; telephone call-stations, 
36, 6<^ ; letters delivei^, 5,677,100,000 ; cash on 
delivery orders, >11^*847,000,900 ; money 
orders, Mk9.935,6oo,ooo ; telem*aiii8 despatched, 
46,3^000 : iei^iams received, 48,435,000. The 
uumwr of employ^ in the servipe ot poets, 
telegraphs and telephones wis ^497. 


Halle on Haale 

Altoiia 

Schoneberg ... 

Danzig... 

Elberfeld 

Gelsenkirchen 

Barmen . ... 

Posen 

Aix La Chapel le 

Cassel 

Bochum . . .. 
Crefeld 

Mulheim .... 


Baden — 

Mannheim ... 193,379 
Karlsruhe ... . 134, x6x 
Hesse — 

Mayence 1x0,634 

Brunstutck — 
Brunswick >43,534 
Batise Towns • — 
Hamburg . . 934,078 

Bremen . . 446,8^ 
Reiohsland . — 
Strassburg 178,490 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory 

TheMonetary Unit is the Mark of 100 Pfimnige. 
Comparisons .w 

X mark =: dxx‘7483. 

sz 40 448 marks. 

X mark =? francs. 

X marfe 43*8 cents (UjS.). 

$i (U.S.) = 4 mftrks It piennigo, 
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States ef tfie ©erman ®mpiw. 


xnrosoH of fbttbsia. 


PruMiA comprises the larger p<irtlon of Ger- 
many, and couslita of 13 provinces, with area 
and population at Census of 1910 *— 


Provinces and C-aiiitals 

3(1 MiloN 

Population 

Emt Prussia (Kbuigsberg) 


3,064,175 

West Piussla (Danzig) 

9856 

*.703.474 

Brandenbm g (Braudenbui g) 

* 5.377 

4.043,6x6 

City of Beilin 

34 

». 07*.»57 

Pomerania (Stettin) 1 

xx,6a6 

X, 7x6,931 

Posen (Posen) 

xz,x8a 

3,099.83* 

Silesia (Bieslau) 

*5.563 

5,335,963 

Ptov. Saxony (Magdeburg) .. 
Schleswig Holstein & Heligo- 

9.748 ! 

3,089,375 

land (Schleswig) 

7..335 

1,631,004 

Hanovei (Hanovei) 

*4.865 

*, 94».436 

Westphalia (M buster) .. . 

7, Sox 

4,135,096 

Hesse-Nassan (Frankfort) 

6,059 

3 , 331,031 

Rhineland ((blogne) . . . 

10,430 

7,131,140 

llohouzolleru (Sigmaringen) 

440 

7 *,o** 

Total 

*34.558 

40,165,319 


Of the total population 19,8^7, 715 are males 
and so, 1x7, 494 females Accoidiug to Religious, 
EvangeTlcals National Church) uumher 

»3»34*»So* I Ronian C’atholics, 13,35*1444 . and 
Jews, AOQ,sox. There are 33 towns with over 
100,000 Innahitauts. 

OovKRNMKNT.— The govemmotit is that of a 
constitutional monarchy, the (Mown Iwing hore- 
dltaty in the male line. I'he executive is vested 
in the King, aided by a Council of Ministers. 
Kir^j, William II , German Emperor {q.v.). 

Council of Minutfers. 

Prmdent of the Minutti’y ami Mimutor of Foreign 
Affaire, I)r von Bethmanu-Ilollweg. 

Interior, Herr von Dallwit/. 

Finance, Heir von I entze 
War, General von Heeringeu 
Puhbc Workg, Hen Breltenbach 
Agriculture, TFonds and Foresta, Herr von 
Schorl em er-Li esser. 

Trade and Commerce, Herr Sydow. 

Instruction and Worshi}}, Herr von Trott zu 
Sol*. 

Minister of Justice, Dr. Beseler. 

Lkoislaturr.— T he Parliament ( Ixindtag) con- 
sists of the Herrenhaus of Princes, heads of 
noble families, elected peers, appointed life 
members, and representatives of universities 
and towns ; and the Abgmrdnetenhaus, or 
Chamber of Deputies, of 433 members elected 
indirectly for a maximum of five years. Mem- 
bers of the Chamber receive 15 marks a day. 
President of Herrenhaus, Freiherr von Man- 
teuffel. 

President of Abgeordnetcnhaus (vacant). 

Physiography, etc.— P russia possesses a large 
number of navigable rivei-s intei-secting the 
oountiy—vi*., the Nlemen, Fiegel, Vistula, Oder, 
Elbe. Weaer, and Rhine, The coasts of the 
B^tio and North Beos form a number ol gulfs 
and bays. The principal mountains ore the 


Harz and the Giant Mountains, the latter 
reaching an altitude of 5,355 feet. The forests 
are extensive, occupying an area of nearly 
*0,435, 49X acres, chietly consisting of hr. Mine- 
rals consist of iron, coptier, lead, alum, nitre, 
zinc, cobalt, sulphur, nickel, aiaeiiic, baryta, 
amber, agate, jasper, onyx, <&c., and to a small 
extent, silver. Salt (from the brine springs of 
Prussian Saxony) is abundant, also coal. Metallic 
ores, salt, precious stones belong partially, and 
amber totally, to the Crown. 

I NDO8TKIKS.— Agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle are the industries employing the largest 
number of peisons, but Prussia has long ceased 
to he a mainly agricultiral State Wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, 
linseed, flax, hemp, tobaccx), hops, <fec., are ex- 
tensively cultivated Prussia’s manufactures 
compiise practically all branches. The cotton 
works are extensive, and there are numerous 
manufactories of silk, woollen, mixed cotton and 
linen fabrics, including shawls, carpets, <fcc., and 
wo^>llens, with leather , earthenware, glass, 
paper, and tobacco manufactures, as well as 
metallurgical works of great importance and 
large output. Brewings is a business of great 
Importance. 

Prussia provides 15 AJTTiy Corps (I.-XI. and 
XV.-XVIII ) and a Oups of Guards to the 
Imperial Army, the headipiarters being Berlin, 
Koulgsbeig, Stettin, Magdeburg, Posen, Breslau, 
Mtlmter, Coblenz, AUona, Hanover, Cassel, 
Strassbuig, Metz, Danzig, and Fiankfort-on-M. 

X909. X910. 

Revenue (Budget) ... ;Cx74,77i,785 ^^*79.840,500 
Expendituie do .. X74,77x,785 179,940,500 

Total debt, March 31 438,5^,490 47*, 0^,539 

Capital, Betlln. Population (19x0), ai07x,a57. 


KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 

The second Kin^’dom in size and population 
of the German Emi ire It is divided into two 
uue'iual parts The eastern ^xirtion, comprising 
eleven-twelfths of the whole, is situated between 
4-t) 34' N lat. and 9 ' ox' -*3 '50' E long , 

the western pai t, forming the Palatinate, on the 
left bank of tlie Rhine. 


(lovcmmcnts and rapitab 

Sq Miles 

Population 

imo) 

Upper Bavaria (Munich) .... 
Lower Bavai ia (Landshut) .. 

Palatinate (Spii es) 

Upper Palatinate (Regens- 
burg) 

6,456 

3.7*8 

3,703 

■t 9»5 

3, *43 
3,79* 

*,53*. 065 

7*4,33* 

937,08s 

599.461 

66z,86a 

93**69* 
7*0,943 
78?, 853 

Upper Franconia (Bayreuth) 
Middle Franconia (Ausbach) 
Lower Franconia (WUrzburg) 
Swabia (Augsburg) 

Total 

*9,386 

6,887,391 



Of the total population 3,379,580 are males 
3.S®7.7**> females. According to Religious, 
4,86a, sM were Roman Catholics, 1,940,385 Pro- 
testae and 55,065 Jews. 
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QOTXBNXSVX. 

The Crown is hereditary in the male line ; the 
exeenttTe power Is in the Sorere^ who acts 
throni^ a reepmuihle ministry or BtaoUrat 
Kina, Otto, ft. April ay, 1848 ; tuceeeded his late 
tmther, Lndwig XL, Jnue s^ z88S. 
jRtpml ofid J7e£r PreiutnpHm, Ininoe Luitpold. 
ft. March u, zSsi, node of the late and 
present Kings ; appointed Xt^nt, June zo, 
s886 ; mar. April zs, 1844, Archduchess 
Augusta of Austria-Tusoany, who died 
April as, Z8S4. 

Mtniwrg qf State^President and Minuter of 
Foreign Afaire, Dr. Freiherr von Hertling ; 
Juetiee, von Thelemann ; Interior, Dr. von 
Freiherr von Soden-Fraunhofen ; Insttntc- 
tion, Dr. von Knllling ; Finance, von Breunlg ; 
CommunioatioTU, von Seldlein; War, Gen 
Freiherr Kress von Kresseustein. 

. lEOISLATURB. 

There is a Parliament of two houses, the 
Chamber of ileicArrate— Princes, and hereditary 
nobles and members appointed for life, or by 
virtue of their office, and the Chamber of 
Abgeordneten (Representatives), elected directly 
for six years, wliament meets every two 
years. 

Production, etc. The rivers are the Dan ube, 
Rhine, Main, l^h, Isar, and Inn. Its forests 
are extensive, covering nearly a third of the 
country ; the soil is highly productive, wheat, 

S ye, oats, and barley being the chief pro- 
ucts ; buckwheat and 'maize are also grown, 
and tobacco is one of the staple articles. Wine 
is produced in the Palatinate, in Lower Fran- 
conia, and in Middle Franconia. The hop-plant 
is most extensively cultivated. The chief mine- 
rals are salt, coal, iron, copper, and pyrites ; 
manganese is found in some places. Many 
important manufactures are carried on. The 
brewing of beer is carried to great perfection. 
The chief imports are sugar, coffee, woollens, 
silks, stuffs, drugs, hemp, cotton, tobacco, and 
fliur ; the chief exports are timber, grain, wine, 
hops, beer, leather, glass, jewellery, <fec. 

imvaria contributM three corps d'armie (the 
I., II., and III. Bavarian Corps) to the forces of 
the German Empire ; their strength is fixed at 
7ai,64« men on a peace footing, their headquarters 
neing at (I.) Munich, (II.) Wiirzburg, and (III ) 
Nuremberg. 

Budget, z9za-z9z3 Marks 676,114, 154 

PubUo debt, Dec. 31, 1910 (including 
railway debt, jC94t3Pei>94)-"^<^i'kB«>373>905>»7 
Capital, Munich. Population (1910), 39^,487- 

KZHODOK OF SAXONY. 

A kingdom of Germany, the third in import- 
ance ai^ population of the German Empire. 


OovemmaoU and Capitals 

Sq Miles. 

Population 

(*910?. 

Bautzen (Bautzen) 

Gheomitz (Cffienmitz)... 

Dreeden (Dresden) 

Leipzig (Leipzig) 

Zwfdcau (Zwickau) 

9S3 

1 799 

•’S 

443*549 

9«».543 

i,399.«7 

Total 

S.7«7 


Of the total popalathm in zpsok 0,343,903 were 
males and a,48s,7^ femalea. According to 


Religioiui8(s9x^ 4i353>soa Were Protestants, 
•SiAn Bomaa Catholics, and 17,587 Jews. . 

OOVSRNMSNT. 

The Crown Is hereditary in the male (and 
eventually the female) line. The Executive is 
vested in the King, aided by a Ministry of State. 
King, Frederic Augustus III., ft. May a5, 1865, 

sue. Oct. Z5, Z904. 

Heir Apparent, his son, Crown Prince George, 

6. Jan. z5, 1893. 

Ministers of State, Freiherr von Hausen, Dr. Beck, , 

Graf Vltzthum von Eckstkdt, R. von Seydewltz, 

Dr. NageU 

The Legislature. 

The legislature f(Stai%deversarmnlung) consists 
of two co-ordinate houses, of which the first is 
made up of Princes, landed proprietors and 
official and appointed members ; and the second 
of 9z members, elected directly by the people for 
six years. 

Production, etc.— More than one-half of the 
surface is arable, and has always been in a high 
state of cultivation, producing the usual oereala 
and leguminous plants, with rape, buckwheat, 
flax, and fruits. Ihe forests supply timber of ex- 
cellent quality ; minerals are rich and abundant 
(coal, silver, tin, bismuth, cobalt, iron, zinc, lead, 
nickel, ai-senic, &c., besides marble, porcelain, 
earth, and various gems) ; special manufactures 
of Saxony are :~Machiuery, cottons, worsted 
yarns, soft wool tissues, caniages, furs, cloth- 
ing, jute, furniture stuffs, hosiery, gloves, and 
other knitted goods, laces, embroideries, cur- 
tains, paper, wood and straw pulp, bottle glass, 
musical instruments, chocolates, sweets, cigars, 
cigarettes, and Meissen porcelain. The imports 
are chiefly com, wine, salt, cotton, silk, flax, 
hemp, wool, coffee, tea, <ko. Its chief towns are 
Di esden (pop. 550,^5), Leipzig (pop. 589,850), the 
great book-market, with, next to those of Berlin 
and Munich, the most frequented University at 
Germany (having 4,900 matriculated students in 
zozo-xx) ; Freibei-g (pop. 36,837), in the mining 
district ; Plauen (pop. zax,a7a) ; fZwickau (pop. 
73>S4s)) end Chemnitz (pop. 0^,807), the Man- 
chester of Saxony. 

The Saxon Array provides the XII. and XIX. 
Army Corps in the Imperial Army, with head- 
quarters at Dresden and Leipzig. 

Revenue and expendituie, z9za-z3 900, 000 
Debt (railways), zpxa 43,000,000 

Capital, Dresden. Population (19Z0), 550,565. 

KINGDOM OF Wl^ETTEMBERG. 

Whrttemberg is a Kingdom of South Germany, 
mainly between Bavaria and Baden, divided into 
the following kreise or government districts 


District and Capital. ’ 

Sq Mdes. 

^ Population 

(IVM). 

Neckar (Ludwinburg) 

Black Forest (Eeutlugen) 

Jagst (EUwangen). 

Danube (Ulm)....^.^ 

z,s86 

iX 

••4*9 

BTOlWe 

569,1x6 


7i534 

St437»874 


Of the total population in zgzo, z.zgs,; 
males and 0,4^474 females; and aoooi 
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Government. 

The Ci’own !• hereditary and the monarchy 
oooStitutional, the executive being vested in 
a Ministry of State. 

King William II., b. Feb. ss, 1848 ; nir. Oct. 6, 
xSox; mar. (x) Princess Maiie of Waldeck 
{died April 30, z88a); (s) Princess Charlotte 
of Schaumburg'Lippe. 

MmiMry of State. 

PrendentJ[)T, von Welzsacker. 

Interior, Dr. von Plschek. 

War, General von Marchtaler. 

Worehip and Jnutmction, Dr. von Fleischhauer. 
JuMtioe, Dr. von Schmidlin. 

Finance, Herr von Gessler. 

Legislature. 

There is a Landutdnde of two estates, the first 
chamber (Standesherren.) being of princely, noble 
or territorial rank, with certain otficial and 
nominated membei-s ; the second (A hgeordne- 
tenhauf) consists of 8s membei*8, elected by 
direct and secret ballot for six years. 

Propuotion. kto.— W urttemberg possesses 
rich cultivated fields, orchards, gardens, and hills 
covered with vines ; the forest, grain, and pasture- 
land being nearly equally distributed tnix)Ugh- 
out. Spelt, wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, hops, 
potatoes, beans, maize, and tuimips are the 
principal agilcuitural jproducts. The minerals, 
consisting cnlefiy of salt, iron, granite, limestone, 
ironstone, fireclay, &c., almuud in the kingdom , 
mineral spiitigs are also numerous. Ihe prin- 
cipal rivers are the Neckar and the Danube. Tlie 
manufactures generally are linen, woollen and 
cottou fabrics, carpets, paper, leather, gun- 
powder, firearms, tobacco, iron and steel gooda, 
pianos, clocks, pottery, cabinet work, <fec. There 
are also many oil mills, breweries, and biandy 
distilleries. The principal exports are gi'ain, 
cattle, wood, miupowder, firearms, pianos, 
clocks, salt, oib leather, woollen, hosiery, cotton 
and linen fabrics, stays, beer, wine, <fcc 
WUrttemberg lurnlshes the XIII. (k>riw to the 
German Army, consisting of 04,5*3 a 

peace footing. 

tgix 191*. 

Eevenue jC5»38oi556 ;CSiS 63 > 8 ^ 

Kxpenditiue $1380,556 5.563,869 


Kxpenditiue 

PudHc debt, April 
Of which for railways 


3 *. 379 .o 47 

30,177,687 


3*1*78,535 

3 ®i*o 5 i*S 5 


Capital, Stuttgart. Population (1910)985,589. 

<2$ranti HSucfurs. 

BADEN. 

Grand Duke, Frederick II., &. July 9, 1857; 
mar. Sept, ao, x^, Princess Hilda of Nassau, 
it. Nov. 5, x8(^ ; Grand Duke, Sept. s8, X907. 
Heir Apparent, Max, b. July xo, 1867. 

President of Ministry, Dr. Freiherr von Dusch 


Distiriot and Caidtal. 


Constance (Constance) x,6xo 

Freibozv (l^iburg) 1,830 

Karlinue (Karlsruhe) 993 

Mannheim (Mannheim) ... 


A State of the German Empire, situate in 
the south-western part. The lUiine forms Its 
southern and western honndair, separating it 
from Switzerland and Alsace. There is a leads- 
lature of two houses. A great part of the 
surface is mountainous, and includes the Black 
Forest and Odenwald. Of the total area, 3,^ 
square miles are cultivated — com, wine, fruit, 
potatoes, tobacco, and hops bei^ the chief 
produce— and a, *83 forests. In 19x0 there were 
1,076,836 Catholics, 896,364 ProtMtants, 95,896 
Jews, and 11,737 others. Mannheim (193.909), 
Kailsruhe (x34,3i3), Freiburg (83,394X Pioianelm 


(60,089), and lleidelberg (56,016) have over 50,000 
innabitants. Principal industries are agricul- 
ture and manufactures (cigars, cotton aud silk 
stuffs, bi-ushes, Jewellery and trinkets, clocks, 
chemicals, paper, and raachineryX 

Budget, 19x9 (including railways) 19,618,000 

Debt, Jan. 1, 1919 (only railways) 96,611,000 

Capital, Karlsruhe. Population (z^io), 134,3x3. 


me Maich 13, 1899 ; fnar. Feb. 9, 1905, Piincesa 
Eleonore zu Sol ms - Hoheusolras - Llch, b. 
Sept. 17, 1871. 

Heir Apparent, George, 6. Nov. 8, 1906. / 

President of Ministry, Dr. K. Ewald. ^ 


P^o^ince8 and ('apitaU 

Sq Miles 

Population 

Upper Hesse (Giessen). . . 

1,969 

309 >S 33 

llneuish Hesse (Mayence) 

530 

38 ». 4 |» 

Starkenburg (Dai mstadt). 

1,169 

S 9 o> 38 o 

Total 

»,968 

1 1,989,051 


A central State in the west of Germany, com- 
prislug two disconnected tei litories ueai'ly equal 
in size. Tliere is a bicameral legislature. In 


Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

1,6x0 

*»83 o 

3a5>9»4 


84Xi546 

5.««9 



in size. Tliere is a bicameral legislature. In 
19x0 there were 848,004 Protestants, 3 I 97 ,M 
('atholicB, and 94,063 Jews. The surface of me 
eastern x^rtion of both jiarts is mountainous. 
The country is fertile, and agriculture is in a 
flourishing condition. P'luit is abundant, and 
the vine highly cultivated Mayence (1x0,634), 
Darmstadt (87,089), Offenbach (75,ii83X Worms 
(46,819), and Giessen (31,153) ai-e tne principal 
towns. 

Budget, 1919 ;C4 i009,969 

Public debt, 1919 (mostly for railways) 91,796,596 

Capital, Darmstadt. Population (19x0), 87,089. 

MECKLENBURO-SCHWERIN. 

Grand Duke, Frederick Francis IV , b. ApiU 9, 
z88a’; sue. April xo, 1897 ; mar, June 7, 1904, 
Prjnceas Alexandra of Bmnswick and Limeburg, 
b. ^pt. 99, >889. 

Heir Apparent, Friedrich Franz, h. April 9a, 
19x0. 

Minister of State, K. H. L. Graf von Bassewitz- 
Levetzow. 

Comprises an area of 5,135 square miles on 
the Baltic, with a population ox 639,058. The 
L^pislative power is vested in representatives of 
the towns, and of the Knights’ estates. Revonue 
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(lyiz-xsX » ^^-1 ;C*i33o>5ao I • 

C*f**X £ 7 »* 9 ^- 


Capital, Schwerin. Population, 4s, 519. Bostock 
(«5i3^^ Wlemar (m,37«)- 

MECKLENBUBG-STRELITZ. 

Grand Duke, Adolphus Friedrich, b. July m, <848 ; 
mar, April 17, Z877, the Princess Elizabeth of 


Anhalt, 6. Sept. 7, *857. 
Heir dp^rerU, Aaolphuc 


Lolphus Friedrich, b. June 17, 


Consists of two detached parts (Strelitz and 
Batzeburg), separated by Mecklenburg-Scbwerio 
Area, 1,131 sq. miles; pop., 106,44a There is a 
diet of two estates, the RUtersckaft and Land- 
gchaft. No proper budget. liTnances in good 
condition. 

Capital, Neu-Strelitz. Population, 11,993. 
LDENBURG. 

Gratid Duke, li'rederio Augustus, b. Nov. 16, i8sa , 
8UC. June 13, 1900 ; viar. fi), Feb. 18, i8;8, to 
the late Princess Elizabeth (second daughter 
of the late Prince Fi ederick Charles of Pniasia), 
who died Aug. a8, 1895 ; and (a) to Princess 
Elizabeth of Meckleuburg-Schweriii, b. Aug. 10, 
1869. 

Ileir Apparent, Nicholas, b Aug 10, 1897. 


Diviaiunii and Capitals 

j .S(i much 

PupulutloQ 

Oldenburg (Oldenburg) . 

1,958 

39*.*46 

Lubeck (Butin) 

809 

41,500 

Birkenfeld (Birkenleld) . 

3 za 

5,096 

Total 

1 >.479 

483, o 4 > 


Oldenburg is situate on the North Sea and the 
Weser, between the sea and Hanover, with the 
detached Principalities. More than 80 ^r cent, 
of the inliabitants aie Protestants. Theie is 
au executive ministry and a single chamber 
(Landtag) of 45 members, elected by diiect 
votes. Revenue (1910), £ 6 ^, 6 jo ; exp. , ;C^54, 79a , 
debt, ;^3,69 s,36i. 

Capital, Oldenbuig. Population, 88,565. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH. 

Grand Duke, William Ernest, b. June zo, 1876 ; 

sue. Jan. c 1901. 

Minister of State, Dr Rothe 


Divislous and Capitals. 


Weimar (Weimar). . . 
Eisenach (Eisenach). 
Neustadt (Neustadt) 


Sq Miles Populatiuii 


ANHAIT. 

Duke, Friedrich II., b. Aug. 19, 1856 ; Jan. 14, 
loea; mar. July a, 1M9, Princess Marie of 
Baden ; h. July a6, 1865. 

Heir Presumptive nince Edward, b. April x8, 
1861 ; jnarried, Feb. 6, 1885, Princess Louise of 
Saxe-Altenburg. 

A Duchy of Central Germany, in two principal 
portions, surrounded by Prussian Saxony, con- 
taining 906 square miles and a iiopulation of 
331, xa8. Single chamber diet of 36 members, 
elected for five years. Budget, 1918-13,^^848,750. 

Capital, Dessau. Population 56,605 ; Bern- 
burg, 33,784 ; Cothen, 83,416. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Regent, H.H. Duke John Albrecht of Mecklen- 
burg. 

A State of Northern Germany, consisting 
chiefly of three detached parts, comprising an 
area of 1,418 English square miles, and a popu- 
lation (1910) of 494«339« of whom 464,178 were 
Protestants, 05,888 Roman ('atholics, and 1,757 
Jews. Single chamber diet of 48 members, 
elected by tUrect vote for four years. Budget, 
1918-13. inctmie, jC 738 >mo; exp., jC 743,075 ; 
debt, £8,0^675 ; reserve fund, j^x,888,aoa 
Capital, Brunswick. Population (19^0), 143,553. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

Duke, Ernest, h. Aug. 31, 1871 ; sne Feb 7, 
1908 ; mar. Feb. 17, 18^, Princess Adelheid of 
I Schaumburg-Lippe, b. Sept aa. 1875 
I Heir Presumptive, Geo. Moritz, 0. May 13, 1900. 

I Area, 5x8 sq. miles ; pop. (xoxoX sz6,ia8, 

I of whom over 8x0,500 are l^otestants Single 
I chamber diet of 30 members chosen for three 
years Revenue and exp. (xoxx-x3), >£>595945 > 
debt (igxa), £44,^73 ; reserve fund, >£886,647. 
Capital, Altenbui’g. Population (1910^ 39)976. 

SAXE-COBURO-GOTHA. 

Duke, Charles Edward (H H H. Duke of Albany), 
b July 19, 1884 , {mar Oct. xx, 1905, Princess 
Victoria Adelaide of Schleswig-Holsteln- 
Sonderbiirg-GlUcksburg, and has issue two sons 
and two daughter); sue. July 30, 1900; 
assumed government July 19, 1905. 

Heir Apparent, H.R.H. Prinoe Johann LeoiK»ld, 
h. Aug. a, 1906. 


The Grand Duchy'oonsiste of three detached 
districts and as sdCttered enclaves, the popula- 
tion being mainly Lutherans. There is a British 
and American ohurch at the capltaL There is 
an executive ministry and a single chamber diet 


Divisions and Capitals 

S<1. Miles 

1 

Cobuig (Coburg) 

Gotha (^tha) 

Total 

546 

! 763 

1 


an executive ministry and a single chamber diet 
of jk members, elected for six years. Revenue 
and exp. (S9S1-Z3), >£618,769. 

Capital, Weimar. Population (spsoX 34«5Ae ; 
Eisenach, 38,36* ; Jena, 38,487 ; Apolda, 88,6x0. 


A State consisting of two principal and several 
smaller detached portions. In 1910, *50,454 were 
Protestants. Capital. Gotha (pop. 39,5^ Co/ 
burg (the other capital) has *3,789 TnnabitantA 
Coburg has a diet of xx and Gotha of 19 mem 
elected for four years. The diets meet in 
session toe common affairs. The oomm 
revenue is set down at >£63,800: the S 
domain revenues at >£*z6,ooo for G 
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£9^yWj for Coburg. At Ooth* there i« the 
wor ]4 famone geographical eetabliehtlent 
Juatua PerUiee, and an SnglUh church. 

SAXS-HBIKIirOEir. 

DuXtf, George U., h, April a, i8e6 ; rue. Srat. ao, 
s806 ; mar. (i) Prinoesa Charlotte of Fruaaia 
(d. Haroh %», iSm). (•) Frinceaa Feodora of 
Hobenlohe-Langenburg (d. Feb. lo. x87a), (z)t 
morganaticall^ Helene, Baroneas of Heldburg. 
Heir Apparent, Bernhard, b. April x, xSsx. 

Area, 945 aq. milea ; pop. (19x0), a78,79s. The 
aingle chamber diet baa ae members, elected fot 
six years. Bevenue and exp. (x9xa-x4), £sM7,ite ; 
debt (xoxo), jC3xo,95o. Capital, Meiofngen. 
Population («9xo), x7,x3x. 

Vrincipalitifg. 

LIPPB. 

Prince, Leopold, h. May 30, 1871 . 

Area, 470 aq. miles ; pop. (19x0). x5o,o37. The 
diet contains ax members, elected by direct vote 
for four years. Revenue (x9xa-x3), a,4^84a marks; 
exp., a,5xa,a64 marks , debt, x,a^,39x marks. 
Capital, JDetraold. Population (xgxoX X4,a95. 

11EU8H (Elder line). 

Prince, Henry XXIV., b. March ao, X878; sue. 
April X9, X9oa. 

Prince Regent, Henry XXVII., h. Nov. xo, x8s8. 

Area, xao sq. miles ; pop. (xoxo), ya,^. The 
diet contains 5 nominated members and 7 elected 
for six years. Revenue and exp (xoxo), 

No debt. Capital, Greiz. Population (X9X0), 

**’*^*‘ REU88 (Younger Line) 

Reigning Prince, Henry XIV., 6. May a8, x83a; 
euc. July X4, X867 ; mar. Princess Agnes of 
WUrtteraberg (died July x^x886). 

Heir Apparent and Regent, Henry XXVII. 

Area, 300 sq. miles ; pop. (xoxo), xja.ysa. The 
diet contains x6 members (x hereditarj', 15 
elected). Bevenue (X9XX-13), exP-. 

^x 38,96< ; debt (x9xx), £sa,oM7. Capital, Gera. 
Population (19x0), 491x76. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

Reigning Prince, Adolphus, b. Feb. 03, 1883 ; 
sue. April 30, x9xx. 

Area, 130 sq. miles ; pon (19x0), ^,6s6. The 
Landtag contains a nominated and X3 elected 
members. Bevenue and exp, (xoxo-xx), £^,690 ; 
debt (x9xoX £16,5x6. Capital, Buckburge. 
Population (191^, 5,745* 

SCHWABZBUBG-BUDOLSTADT. 

Prince, Gunther, b, Aug. ax, 1858 ; sue. 
Jan. >9, 1890 ; mar. Princess Anna Louise 
of Bohonburg-Waldenburg. 

Area, 363 sq. miles ; pop. (19x0). too, 70a. There 
is a Lanatag of s6 members, elected for three 
years. Revenue and exp. (X909-XX), £144,766. 
debt (x9xoX £aa7,ao6. CapitoL Budolstadt. 
^pulation (xpxoX xs,937. 

8 CHWABZBUBGS 0 NDBBSHAU 8 BN. 
Prinee, Gunther (see Sobwarsburg-Budolstadt 
above). 

Area, 333 sq. miles; pop. (xpioX 89,9x7. ^e 
contains 8 nomlnatM and sa elected 
mfOBben* Bavenue and exp. (xpuX £*70,887 ; 


WALDBCK. 


Prine$t Frederick, Prince of Waldeok-Pyrmoni, 
Count of Bappolstein, Seigneur of Hohenaok 
and Geroldseck, Wasdegen, Ac., b, Jan. so, 
x86s ; tue. May xa, 1893 ; mar, Ang, 9, x895. 
Prinoeaa BaUmdis of 8chaumbnrg*iipi>e, and 
has issue 4 children. 

Heir • Apparent, Josias George William, b. 
biey X3, 1896. 

Area, 438 sq. miles ; p<m. (19x0), 61,707. There 
is a LandUeg of x$ elected membeirs. Income 
and exp., £7s,46o; debt, £83,060. Capital, 
Arolsen. Population, 0,793. 

C|e ftansf Cotong. 

The Free Hanse Towns comprise the three cities 
of Liibeck. Bremen, and Hamburg, each with a 
small rural territory, retaining their sovereignty 
and local self-government, like the other States 
of the Empire ; they are situated in the North 
of Germany, on the Trave, Weser, and Elbe, 
respectively. Liibeck is situate near the Baltic, 
and is connected with the Elbe by the Elbe- 
Trave Canal ; its commerce is principally with 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Bremen 
is much smaller, but very prosperous, and <mly 
second in commercial Importance to Hamburg. 
It is connected by railway with the outport of 
Bremerhaven, 35 miles distant, and carries on a 
very extensive American trade. Hamburg is the 
great emporium of Germany, and is 65 mUes 
from Cuxhaven, to which port it is connect^ 
by railway. 

Shipping (tonnage) x9xx. 


LUbeok .... 
Bremen .... 
Hamburg . 


3i34x,3^ 


9a8,7ox 

3,33s,4x8 

*3.*9B.«77 


LObsok, area, 1x5 sq. miles; pop. 1x6,599. There 
is a Senate of 14 members and a BurgersehOfft of 
xao members {eee Hamburg). 

Burgomaeter, tgxt-te, Johann Hermann Eschen- 
burg. 

X9SX. x9xa. 

Publio revenue £7*7,*^ £8aa,ao9 

Public expenditure 73it*£| 844,083 

Public debt 8,945,901 3,13^791 

19x0. lOXX. 

Total value of imports £03,880,000 £85,8x8,687 
Total value of exports 80,800,000 80,990,196 

Bremen, area 99 sq. miles, pop. 305,784. There 
is a Senate of s6 members and a BUrg^echc^ft of 
xao members (eee HamburgX 
Firet Burgomaeter, 19x3, Dr. Carl Georg Bark- 
hausen. 

x9xa xgxx. 

Public revenue £8,878,858 £8,^,776 

Public expenditure s>987,375 3,087,4^ 

Total value of imports.. 95,488,9x7 xoM 36,479 
Total valut of exports... 93*97*1837 >08,390,6^ 

Hamburg arta *60 so. miles ; pop. (xpxsX 
x,e3B,67a The executive is vested in a SoiiMe, 
whl^ with the BilrgereeihaSt forms the legls* 
laturo. Tlw Senate contains x> members, ^eoud 
for life, the BIlTgerschaft x6o members, elected 



for «lx one helf roiewable eveiy tbiee 
yeen. Tbe Senete diooaM two of its menlbera 
Minnelly m Bnrgonuuiter, of whom the flnt is 
JPresident of the Benete. 

Fint Burgnmatim-t 19x8, Dr. Burchard. 

X910. 19x1. 

Public rerenne 074, 6x5 

Public expenditure 7i779>^x 8,3^970 ' 

Public debt 3543P»6S* 38i47*.S»* : 

Total imports 33 x> 57 S>mo 358 > 9 xSt 34 o ! 

Total exports 897,045,000 307,880,8x9 


. — Tradt with U.K. 

• Articles. 

Imported 

by^Jt. 

from 

Oemum 

Empire. 

Value. 

Coni and Coke 

Oats 

Corn, Bran and Pollard 

£ 

544,373 


UrtetlBlanlr. 

Alsack-Lorratne. 

Statthalter. Ck)unt Carl von Wedel (tw). 
Minister of State, Baron Zorn von Bulach. 

Districts and CapitAls. | Sq Miles I Population 


Lower Alsace ^Strassburg) x,848 
Upper Alsace (Kolmar) . 1,354 
Lorraine (Metz) >>403 


Of the total population (xoio), 965,6x5 were 
males and 908,389 females ; while (19x0) 1,488,343 
were Catholics, 408,874 Pi-otestants, and 30.483 
Jews. French was spoken by about aoo.ooo 
persons. 

The “Kelchsland” of Alsace-Ix)iTaine (Elsass- 
Lothringen), which was annexed by France from 
the old German Empire between 1648 and 1607, 
and restored to Germany in 1871, embraces tne 
fertile plain between the Rhine and the Vosges, 
and stretches beyond these mountains as far 
as Luxemburg, wine, tobacco, and hops, iron 
and coal ai'e among its leading productions, and 
the cotton industry is most flourishing !I^ere 
is a Landtag of two chambei-s, of which the first 
consists of representatives of the churches, 
university towns and professional classes, and the 
second of 60 members, elected by secret ballot. 

Principal towns, 8trassbui*g (pop. 178,891), 
Miilhausen (^^,041), Metz (68,598) and Kolmar 
(43,8o8X Revenue and exp. £ 3 , 690 , 300 ; 

d^t (x9xxX (Rentes £ 67 , 400 ), £ 0 , 046 , 667 . 


GERMAN-BRITISH TRADE. 


Imported 
by UK, 
from 
Gemum 


I Apparel x,x8x,808 

Motor Chassis and parts ... 1,093,688 
Carriages other than above 1x4,948 
(Carriages, CyclesdtMotor do. 

Caout^ouQ »78»699 

Manufactures thereof 3^,587 

Boots and Shoea of do 88,866 

Qiemioali 3t|9>f8K5 

Painten* Coloon s^SlBs 

Cbiaa and Bartheuware ... 637,803 

XTardware 838,160 


Inerted 
by German 


Fish. Herrings 

All other sorts .... 

^w Cotton 

Cotton Yam 


Cotton Yam 

Cotton Manufs. (Mlsc.) — 

fxl Gloves 

(8) Hosiery 

(3) Lace 

(4) Trimmings . 

(5) Unenumeiated 

Total (i) to (5 ) ... . 

Glass- 

Window 

Plato 

Flint 

Bottles 

Unenumerated . 

Leather — 

Boots and Shoos 

Manufactures and Gloves 

Unenuinorated 

Raw Hides .. .. 

Linen Yarn 

Manufactures 
Metals, Ores and AJaimfs. 

Iron and Steel 

Electrical Goods 
Instruments, etc. 

Machinery 

Sewing Machines . . 

Oils 

I Petroleum 

I f Ml Seed Cake .... 

Paper of all sorts ... 

Silk and Silk Yam 
Silk Manufactuies 
Skins and furs ... . 

Starch 

Sugar, (x) Refined 

(a) Unrefined 

13) Glucose .. .. .. . 

(4) Molasses 

ToUl Sugar (x) to (4) ... 

Toys and Games 

Wood and Timber 

Furniture 

Unenumerated, etc. . .. 

Wool, Sheep or Lamb’s 

Other kinds 

Woollen rags 

Woollen and Worsted Yarn 
Woollen Manufactures— 

(x) Cloths 

(8) Hosiery 

(3) Stuffs, Fannels, De- 
laines 

<4) Carpets and Rugs 

Is) All other kinds 


7>944 
106,388 
! **8,797 

1,604,008 
584,889 
1 , 808,449 

1,488,968 

7*5,738 

844,897 


byOennan 
Em^ym 
from v.K, 
Value. 


*54,9*8 

*,5**,*58 

**8,163 

5,»7*,784 
3, 783, *5* 


*,534,05* 
5*,4** 
658,808 
148,850 
86,688 
*93,78* 
8,144,680 
5,*47,507 
906,88s 
54*, 586 

743,789 
**5,908 
*,4*4, 5*5 
101,306 

*85,4** 

*,358,4** 

*98,889 

*,**3,383 

*, 598 ,* 4 o 

38* ,834 

5,3**,3*8 

4,*87,398 

*0,745 

4,585 

9,614,0*3 
1,0x3,194 
5**, 375 
*8,540 
*o4,*53 
184,801 

455,780 


1X6,801 

347,801 

*93,87* 

538,99* 

*,735,888 

3,851 

***,3*5 

*,934,085 


79,781 

8x0,989 

866,051 


353,39* 
} 1,683,587 
3,6x6,067 


ToW(i)to to) s,xs8»454 *, 398,905 

n Alpaca, M^ir and 


I Tam Alpaca, 
I other sorts . 
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<9rrnuiit Coloitifs. 

AREA •and population. 


Colony and Capital. 

Area 

(English Sq. Miles). 

Estimated 

Population. 

Africa:- 



East Africa (Dar-cs-Salaam) 

384.079 

10,000,000 

South-west Africa (Windhuk) 

322,348 

120,000 

Cameroon (Buca) j 

295,000 

3,000,000 

Togoland (Lome) 

33.659 

1,000,000 

Total^ Africa 

1.035.086 

14,120,000 

Paciffo 



New (hiinea (Kabaul) 

90,000 

463,300 

Solomon IslandB (Bougainville and BuKii) .. 

4,200 

33,000 

Marshall Islands (daluit) 

160 

i 10,550 

1 78,600 

Eastern Carolines (Ponape) 

1 ^ 800 

Western Carolines (.Ta{») 

Samoan Islands (Apia) 

1 ,050 

1 34,500 

Totals Vnv'tfU 

i . 

96,210 

1 

619,950 

Aeiatio - 



Kiao (vliao (Tsirigtau) 

193 

60.000 

84.000 

Sphere of Interest 

2.750 

Totals A»Uttic 

2,943 

144,000 

(iuind Total 

1,134.239 

14.883,950 


AFRICAN POSSESSION H. 

Oorman East Africa. 

Gomnwr (Da r-eS’ Salaam), HU Excelleucy Di. 
Schnee 

Gkrman Ea8T Africa occupies the east 
centi-al portion of the African coutiueut, 
between - xx° 45' 8. lat. and *8" 50' -- 40“ 38' 
W. long. The territory is contennTuous with 
British East Africa. Uganda and the Belgian 
Congo on the north, vith Nyasalaud on the 
south-west, and with Portuguese East Africa on 
the south, the western boundary crossing Lakes 
Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Kivu. The eastern 
boundary is the Indian Ocean. The district 
has an area estimated at 384,079 English square 
miles, with a population of about xo,ooo,ooo 
Unvamwesi, Swahili, and other Bantu races, 
and Masai and Wakuah tribes of Hamito- 
Negroid origin, the majority being spirit 
worshipj^rs, amongst whom Muhammadan 
and Christian missionaries are spreading their 
respective creeds. The principal part of the 
country is occupied by the Central African 
Plateau, from which rise many mighty moun- 
tains, including Mount Kilimanjaro, the hUdiest 
point in the continent (19, 3H feet) and Mount 
Mem (x4, OSS feet). TheRovuma,RuflJi,Panganl, 
'Wami and jUngani Rivers flow into the Indian 
Ooeao^; the Mori and Kagera into Victoria 
Nyaaaa; the Malagarasi and some smidler 
streami into Tanganyika ; the Bongwe into 
Nyasa; and the Saial and Rapa Songwe into 


Lake Rukwa. Coffee, coco-nuts, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, cotton, vanilla, bananas, sorghum, maize, 
rice and hemp are cultivated, and rubier, teak 
and mahogany are obtained from the forests, the 
live stock including large herds of cattle, sheep 
and goats. Gold, coal, iron, graphite, copper 
and salt are produced, and garnets and other 

f >reoiouB stones are found. The exports (valued 
u 191 X at u, 400, 000 marks) include rubber, 

hides and skins, wax, ivory, copra, coffee, ground 
nuts and cotton ; the imports (^,900,000 marks 
in xpxx) being provisions, textiles, metals and 
hardware. Sixteen per cent, of the trade is with 
Zanzibar and 50 per cent, with Germany. A 
railway runs flora Dar-es-Salaam to Tabora 
(500 miles), and is being extended towards UJiJi 
on Lake Tanganyika, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. Another line runs from Tanga (on the 
coast, opposite Pemba) to Moschl (ax9 miles). 
In 19x0, 933 vessels (a,ooo.ooo tons) entered the 
ports of German East Africa. 

The Capital is Bar-es-Salaam, population (19x0) 
*5,000. O ther towns are Tanga (6,000), Bagamoyo 
(5,000), Kilwa (5,000), Pangani U,ooo), Sadani, 
Lindi and Mikindani on the coast, and Tabmrn 


Korc^e, Mrogoro, Ujiji 
(x5,ooo) and Wiedhafen in the inl^or. 


o), 


jiji cr Kavele 


Oennaa South West Afiioa. 

Qw&moT (Wwdhuk\ His BxoeUenqy Ihr. Seitz. 
OxiucAN South Wist apbioa lies uppixud- 
mately between x-f xV-wf xg/ S. lat. and 40^ 
sz° £. long., having an esumated area of 3ae,34t 
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English inaare miles, and a population of about 
noiooow BxolQded from this area Is the British 
eaolaire of Walflsh Bay («e# Cape of Good HopeX 
FamUel with the ooast it a range of mountains 
(Omatako, 8,97a feet ; Oans, 7,864 feet ; Nu-nibeb, 
7,480 feet ; Onyati» 7,aoi feet ; Awas, 7,000 feet), 
which form the western edge of the great 
Kalahari Platea^ the eastern edge of which 
merges into the Kalahari Desert. The northern 
and southern boundaries are the Kunene and 
Orange Bivers, but with these exceptions and 
the Great Fish Biver (500 miles) there are no 
streams of Importance in the country. The 
inhabitants are Kamaqua Hottentots, Bushma, 
and BantU'Negro tilbes, with a small spi'inkling 
of Boer-Hottentot half-castes, the latter being 
Christians, but almost all the others spirit 
worshippers. The northern district is known as 
Ovamboland, the central part as Damaraland 
(or Hereroland), and the southern portion as 
Great Namaqualand. The European population 
is small. Agriculture and stock raising are the 
principal industries, the exports (valued at 
48,500,000 marks in 19x1) include live stock, 
guano, horns, hides, ostrich feathers ana 
diamonds ; the imports (45,300,000 marks in 19x1) 
Include fo^tuifs, textiles, metal and hardware, 
principally from Germany. Kailways run from 
Swakopmund on the coast to the capital (Wind- 
huk) in the interior (140 miles), from Swakop- 
mund north east to Grootfontein (400 miles), 
from Luderitz Bay (in the south-west) to Keet- 
manshoop (aoo miles), and from Windhuk to 
Eeetmanshoop (380 miles) 

The Capital is Windhuk, other Inland towns 
being Karibib, Otyimbingue, Tsumeb, Olukunda, 

I Warmbad, Keetsmanshoop, Gibeon and Bethany. 
The ports are Swakopmund. Luderitz Bay and 
Sandwich Harbour. 

Oameroon or Eameron. 

Governor (Buea), His Excellency Dr. Ebermaler. 

Cameroon (Kamerun) is a German Protectorate 
on the west coast of Africa between (British) 
Nigeria and French Congo (the Spanish Muni 
Biver Settlements occupying a small intervening 
area), the approximate geographical limits being 
between a®-f N. lat. and ^ 48'-x9° E long. The 
ooast line extends from the Bio del Rey to the 
Campo River. The south-eastern boundary (m 
re-arranged in 191 x) is the continence of the 
Sanga with the Congo River ; the exti'eme 
northern limit is the southern shore of Lake 
(Jhad, and the extreme eastern limit (x9zz) is 
the Ubangi River. This territory, with an area 
of about *95,000 square miles, and a population 
estimated at 3,000,000, occupies the north- west 
comer of the Central African Plateau, with 
Cameroon Peak (13,^ feet) near the capital, 
on the ooast, and tne Chebchi and Mandara 
Mountains on the . north-west frontier. Access 
was obtained to the Congo and Ubangi Rivers by 
the Agadir compensation treaty with France 
(19x1), under which the area of the colony was 
increased by sob,3oo square miles. The Banaga 
is a considerable river flowing into the Atlantic 
opposite Fernando Po ; the Sanga and Dscha (or 
Ngoko) are tributaries of the Congo, and the 
L^ne-Shari flowr into Lake Chad. The in- 
habitants are Fula, Hausa and Bantu peoples, 
of whom the first are Muhammadans and the 
remainder pagans. Protestant and Catholic 
miMflcHoaries are active in the Protectorate. 
Cocoa cultivation is a highly sucoessful industry 
of recent origin, and the Protectorate is rich in | 


forest produce. ITie exports (valued at ai)a8O)00o 
marks In x9xx) are rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, 
cocoa, flhd ivoi7 ; the Imports (*9,300,006 marks 
in S9u) are coffee, sugar, velvet and silk. Over 
70 per cent, of the trade is with Qermany. 
^ere were S94 miles of railway open in tpsx. 

The Capital is Buea, on the slopes of Oameroon 
Mountain, the principal towns being Duals (as, 000) 
on the Cameroon estuary, Victoria (in Ambas 
Bay). Campo, Garua, Dikoa, Kribi, Edea, Jaunde, 
and Kusseri. 

Togoland. 

Governor {Lome), H.H. Duke Adolph Friedrich 

Mecklenberg. 

Toooland is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
between the (British) Gold Ckiast Colony and 
(French) Dahomey, and is bounded on the south 
by the Atlantic and on the north by (French) 
t^]Mr Senegal-Niger, and lies between 0° 15' W.- 
£. long, and 6'^-xi° N. lat. at its extreme 
limits, the coast line being only *8 miles in extent 
(x'^ x4-x®rf'E. long.). The coast is fringed with 
lagoons, but for some to miles inland are undu- 
lating plains, which end in a plateau, about x,ooo 
feet in mean level, with Mount Dabo (a,x35 feet) 
and Mount Antilakuse (3,950 feet) in tne south- 
west. The country is watered by the Otl, which 
effects a confluence with the Volta at the 
western boundary of Togoland. The area is 33,659 
English square miles, with a population of ^out 
x,ooo,ooo, principally Hausas, who are partly 
Muhammadan and partly fetish worshippers. 
The Christian element is small. Coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, kola and other tropical products are 
abundantly cultivated, palm oil, palm kernels, 
rubber, cotton, ground nuts, vegetable butter, 
fibre, indigo, kola nuts, ebony, and other forest 
products are exported (total value of exports. 
X9XX, 9,300,000 marks). The imports (valued at 
0,600,000 marks in x9xx) are textiles, metals, 
hardware, and spiiits. llie revenue exceeds 
the expenditure, and the colony is in a very 
flourishing condition. About sxo miles of railway 
are open, lines running from the capital to 
Aneoho and to MisahOhe and Atakpame. 

The Capital is Lome, on the Guinea Coast^wlth 
a i)opulation of 6,000. Other towns are ; Togo, 
Bagida, Porto Seguro, Little Popo (or Anecho), 
MisahChe, Bismarckbui'g, Kete-Krachi and Ba- 
gada ; with considerable native settlements at 
Yendi and Sansane Mangn, in the inteiior. 


German Hew Guinea. 

Governor {ItahauC), His Excellency Dr. Hahl. 

German New Guinea is an administrative 
colony, consisting of Kaiser Wilhelmsland, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, the 
Marshall Islands, and the Eastern and Western 
Caroline Islands, with a total area of 95,160 
English square miles, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 585,450. The seat of government is 
Rahaxd in the Island of New Pomerania. 

Kaiser Wilhelhsland has an approximate 
area of 70,000 English square miles, and about 
100,000 inhabitants. The Geiman territory is a 
little less than one-third of the whole island, 
and occupies the north-eastern portion, between 
*0 3 o'-~ 8° 8. lat. and z4o°»x4^ B. long. Copra, 
cocoa and rubber are grown and exported. The 
princii>al harbours are Friedrich WUhelmshafen, 
Konstantlnhafen, Eiimahafen, Stafhamsortf 
AdoUhafen, Fineohhafen and Berllnshafen. 
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Ths Bismarck ABOMiFXi.Aao lies betwoan 


Mvw nwMnuvunu jnvw juHJUTorf ««iv AtuuuMv/ 

IfUmd, «Ld oertam other email iilande, with a 
total area of about ao,ooo SogHeh square miles 
and an estimated population of aoo,ooo. New 
PotMrafUa (Neu Pommem) is nearly 9,900 
square milM in extent, with a Melanesian popu- 
lation. who practise heathen rites. The principal 
town is Babaul. New Mecklenburg (about s,ooo 
Muare miles) has a Papuan population. New 
Hanover, with Squally Island and St. Matthias, 
lies to the west of New Mecklenburg. The 
Admiralty lelande consist of the island of 
Manus and about 40 Islets, the inhabitants 
being cannibals. 

THi Solomon Islands (Nalomo-ineeln) were 
divided in 1899 between Germany and Great 
Britain, the German islands being Bougainville 
and Buka. Bougainville has an area of 3,900 
English square miles and Buka w square miles, 
the population of the two islands being esti- 
mated at 33,000, of Melanesian stock and cannibal 
proclivities. 

THB Marshall Islands lie between 4°— 15° N. 
lat. and s6s°— 174*^ E. long.,' with a total area of 
s6o English square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at ss»oeo of Micronesian stock and gene- 
rally pagans. The islands consist of two paiallel 
groups of atolle (coral reefs enclosing lagoonsl 
of which the eastern group includes 15 atolls and 
is known as Batak, while the western noup (s8 
atolls) is known as Halik. The seat of govern- 
ment is Jaluit, on the island of that name, in the 
western group. 

Thb Caroltnk Islands lie between N. 
lat. and s35°-i65° E. long, and have a total area 
of 380 En^sh square miles, with a population 
estimated at 7a,ooo; the area of the whole 
administration, which forms part of the German 
New Guinea government, neing 600 square 
miles, with a population of 78,600. The islands 
were sold to Germany by Spain in xG^ for 
z,7«),ooo marks, one of the islands, Guam (in the 
Ladrones), being ceded to the U.S A. in 1898. 
The archlpelMoes are subdivided into Eastern 
and Western Carolines, and included in the latter 
are the Ladrones, or Mariannes, and the Pelew 
Islands. Ponap6, Kusaie and Hogolu are the 
largest islands of the eastern group, the first- 
named containing the capital ; the western 
group contains Yap. which provides the adminis- 
trative centre for the division llie Ladronee 
(or Mariannes) lie to the north of the Westein 
Carolines, in xa°-ax° N. lat. and 145° E. long., 
and oonslst of Agrigan, Anatahan, Alamagan, 
Pagan, Rota. Tinian and Saypan Islands, with 
seven uninhabited islets. The total area of the 
group is a45 square miles, with a population 
estimated lu a,6oo. The Pelew Islands {Palau- 
inseln) are a group of twenty-six islands between 
a® 3S'-9® N. lat. and 130® 4-134° 40' E. long., with 


a total area of 175 English square miles, and a 
population estimated at 4«eooi. !I%e largeet 
islands are Babeltop, Gniktapii Konot, Nyaur, 
PeleUu» and Bilmalk. 

Samoa. 

Governor (Apia), His Excellency Dr. SChtiltt. 

Thi Samoan Colony consists of the islandsof 
Savaii, Manono, Apolima, Upolu, Fanuatapu, 
Manua, Nuutele and Nuula (the remaining 
islands of the Samoan group bMonging to the 
(J.S.), with a total area of 1,090 Snglisn square 
miles and a population estimated at 34,900. The 
largest islands are Savah (660 square miles) and 
Upolu (^ square miles), the Manua group (Tau, 
Oiu and Olosenn) having a total area of ss 
i square miles. Upolu contains the harbours of 
Apia and Saluafata, of which the former is the 
capital of the colony. In 1889 a disastrous tidal 
wave wrecked three U.S. A. warships and the 
“Eber’* and “Adler" of the German Navy, 
H.M.S. Calliope, of the British Navy, effecting its 
escape. The disaster is recorded in “ A Footnote 
to History,” by R. L. Stevenson, whose home 
was at Vailiraa (near Apia), where also he is 
buried. The natives of the islands are Poly- 
nesians, whose idolatry, untainted by human 
sacrifices, is yielding to Christian missions. Coco- 
nuts (copra), cocoa and rubber are the chief 
products of the islands. 


Governor (Tsingtau), His Excellency Captain 
Meyer Waldeck. 

Kiao Chao is a bay on the east coast of the 
Bhautung Province of uorth-easteiu China, and 
was leased to Germany for 97 years from the 
year 1898. The total area is about 103 English 
square miles, with a population estimated at 
60,000. A railway runs from Chi-nan, the capital 
of the Shantung Province, to the town of 
Tsingtau, on the northern shore of Kiao Chao 
Bay, and there is a considerable trade at that 
port (exports 60,000,000 marks, imports 70,000,000 
marks, in 19x0), the ocean shipping entered in 
X909 being s6x vessels of 837,000 tons. The 
capital, in Tsingtau, has a resident European 
population of about 4,000 (including the garrison). 
The dependency is administered by the Office of 
the Marine in Berlin, vdth a local government 
under a naval officer as governor. 

Sphsrk op Intkrkst. — In connexion with the 
lease of Kiao Chao, Germany also obtained con- 
trol of a sphere of interest in the Shantung 
Pi'ovince, the total area of which is estimated at 
a, 750 English square miles, the population being 
about 84,000. in this sphere the Cninese govern- 
ment has relinquished the right of control and 
government, except under the direction of the 
governor of Kiao Chao. The area includes an 
ocean zone of 3a miles into the Yellow Sea. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


Department! (Nomol) and Capitals. 


Acarnania and Aetiolia (Missolongbi) 

Achaea (Patras) 

Arcadia or Morea (Tripolitsa) 

Argolis (Nauplia) 

Alta (Arta) 

Attica (Athens) 

Boeotia (Livadia) 

Cephalonia (Argostoli) 

Corfu (Corfu) 

C'Orinth (Corinth) 

Cyclades (Hermopolis) 


EuboM ^Chalcis) 

Euritania (Kar^nisi) 

Karditsa (Karditsa) 

Lacedemon (Sparta) 

Laconia (Gy^ium) 

Larissa (Larissa) 

Leucas and Ithaca (Lcuca^) 

Magnesia (Macrinitsa) 

Messenia (Messini) 

Phocis (Salona) 

Phthiotis (Lamia) 

Trikkala (Trikkala) 

Triphylia (Kyparissia) 

Zante (Zante) 

Total 


Area 

(English Sq. Miles). 

Population 
(Census of 1907). 

2,007 

141,405 

1,169 

150,918 

1,682 

162,324 

995 

81,943 

531 

41,280 

1,207 

341,247 

1,196 

65,816 

290 

71,235 

270 

99,571 

t 914 

71,229 

1,042 

130,378 

775 

103,810 

i >505 

116,903 j 

887 

47,192 

1,022 

92,941 

1,200 

87,106 

493 

61,522 

1,500 

95,066 ' 

177 

41,286 

785 

[102,742 

645 

127,991 

810 

62,246 

L 775 

112,328 

1,178 

90,548 

617 

90,523 

160 

42,502 

24,822 

j 2,631,952 


Baoes and Belifions. 

The principal races are the Hellenes, the Albanians and the Vlachs, with a small foreign 
element in which Turks preponderate. The Hellenes are the modem representatives of the 
ancient Greeks, the Albanians are descended from Z4th century immigrants from the north ; 
the Vlachs are believed to be descendants of the Roman colonists and owe their name to 
their rusticity = a bleater). The bulk of the population belongs to the Orthodox 

Church, which is the official reli^on of the Kingdom, its adherents exceeding, 2,000,000. 
The Greek Church is only nominal^ subject to the Patriarch at Constantinople, its real head 
being the Holy S3mod under the Metropolitan of Athens. Of the remainaer about 20^000 
belong to other (mainly Roman Catholic) Christian faiths. Muhammadans are not 
numerous, and there are about 5,000 Jews. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundarxet , — Greece is a maritime kingdom of south-eastern Europe, between 35° 50' — 
39 ^ ^ and 19^ 20' — 26^ 15' E. long., and consists of a mai^nd occup^ng the 

southem extremity bf the Balkan Peninsula and of certain islands in the surrounding seas. 
An irregular land frontier on the north separates the kingdom from European Turkey, and 
on the west, south and north are the Ionian, Mediterranean and ^Egean Seas. The mainland 
comf^ses the Peloponnese (Morea), joined by the narrow Isthmus of Corinth to a larger 
northern territory, closely adjoining the eastern coast, of which is the island of Euboea. In 
the western sea are the Ionian Islands of Corfu, Leucas, Ithaca, Cephalonia and Zante ; in 
the Mediterranean are Cerigo and Cerigoto ; and in the Mgean, the Northern Sporadee and 
the Cyclades. , 
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Greece, 


i! 

Sdief , — ^Tbe k^dom is everywhere motmtainouB. In the north-west the Pindus ran^, 
from Epirn^ continnes south-east to the extremity of Attica, and in the north-east we 
range containing Mount Olympus (Turkish Macedonia) extends alon^; the eastern coast and 
down the Island of Euboea. In the Peloponnese the mountains fringe the northern coast 
and extend down the promontories of Messenia, Laconia, Lacedemon and Argo) is. In the 
north-eastern range are the famous mountains Kissovo, or Ogm (6,400 feet), and Plessidi, or 
Pelion (5,310 feet), the highest points in the kingdom being in the iEtolian group of 
Central Greece, where Kiona rises to 8,190 feet, and Liakoura (or Pamaxsug) to 8,0^ feet, 
while the highest point in the tPelopounese is Hagios Elias (7,874 feet). The principal 
plains are those 01 Thessaly (Tnkalla, Larissa, and Karditsa), Euboea, Messenia, Argos, 
Elis, and Marathon, the last named (in Attica) being the site of battle of b.c. 490, in which 
the Athenians and Plataeans defeated the armies of Persia. 

H^rograyhy . — The rivers of Greece are generally short and torrential, but through the 
plains of Thessaly flows the Salambria (Petieus) from the Pindus range to the coast at the 
foot of Mount Ossa. Other streams are the Mavropotamo {C^hisms)^ Hellada (Spercheios)^ 
Aspropatamo (Acheloun)^ Kuphia (Alphem), And Vasiliko {Eurotag)^ the last named being 
the only river of the Peloponnese, the Styx (Cocytug) and the Jligsus being now inconsider- 
able. The largest lake, Copais, in Boeotia, has been drained, but smaller lakes are 
numerous. 

Chmale . — The climate is generally temperate and healthy, the heat of the summer being 
modified by the broken formation of the coast and the prevalence of sea breezes. The mean 
summer temperature is 79^ Fahrenheit, and that of vvinter 48^-55°. Malaria occurs in the 
marshy districts and the towns arc unsuitable for puluiouary patients on account of the 
recurrent dust storms. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The whole of the territory now known as Greece formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
from the middle of the fifteenth century until the awakening of the national spirit led to a 
Greek War of independence, 1821-1829, which <*ulmmated in the Treaty of Adriamplc 
(Sept. 12, 1829), whereby an Independent Monarchy was constituted. The independence 
was confirmed by the Convention of London (May 7, 1832), and a Bavarian prince reigned 
from 1832-1862 as King Otto I. lu 1862 a revolution drove Otto from the throne, and by 
the Treaty of London (July 13, 1863) a new dynasty was inaugurated, the throne being 
accepted by Prince William George of Scbleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUcksburg (second 
son of King Christian IX. of Denmark), while the Ionian Islands (Commonwealth (1815- 
1863) was transferred to the new government. The constitution rests upon the fundamental 
law of Nov. 28, 1864 (modified May 23, 1911), the crown being hereditary in the male (and 
eventually in the female) line of King George. Greece declared war a^inst the Ottoman 
Empire in October, 1912, and considerable successes were obtained by Greek armies across 
the northern frontier. The occupation of Turkish territory will no doubt lead to rearrange- 
ments of the northern boundary, while the annexation of Crete and Lemnos will further 
increase the area of the kingdom, 

Seifoing Sovereign. 

His M(tje$ty Gkoroe I. (Georgios), bom at Copenhaf^eu Doc. 24, 1845 (N.S.) ; elected 
Kino of thK Hki.lknbs March 18 (31), 1863; married Oct. 15 (28), 1867, to the Grand 
Duchess OlgUi eldest daughter of the Grand Duke Onstantine of Russia (60m Aug. 10 (23), 
1851). Their Majesties have issue : — 

(i) Prince Ckinstantlue, Duke of Sparta, Heir Apparent to the Throne, bom at Athens, 

July sx (Aug. 3) x868 ; married Oot. 15 (a8X 1889, to the Princess Sophia, sister of Wilhelm 11 ., 
German Bmperor (bom June n (05), x^), having issue :— («) Prince George, bom July 7 (»o), X890 ; 
(b) Prince Alexander, bom July so (Aug. 3), 1893 ; (c) Princess Helena, bom April ao (May 3), 1896 ; 
(d) Prince Paul, Dea i (14}, X90X, («) J^lnoess Irene, bom Jan. 31 (Feb. X3), xoa4. 

(a) H.RM. Friiuie George, bom June xa (as), X869 ; married Nov. a9 (Dec. xa), X907 to Princess 
Marie Bonaparte (bom July a (15), x88s), having issue (a) Prince Peter, bom Dec. 3 (x6), X908 ; (*) 
Fi'inoess Eugenia, bom Feb. xo (a^, X9X0. 

(3) JS.RM, Prince Nicholas, 60m Jan. 9 (aa), ; married Aug. x6(a9), x9oa, to the Grand 

Duress Helena Vladimirovna of Russia (bom Jan. 17 (30), x88a), having issue :-^a) Princess Olga, 
bom May a9 (June xx), X903 ; (b) Princess Elizabeth, born May xx (a4), 1904 ; (c) Ptinoess Marina, 
bom Nov. 30 (Dec. X3), xo^ 

(а) B.R.B* Princegg Maria, 6om'Feb. ao (Mar. 5), 1876 ; married (April 30 (Hay 13). xgoo) to the 
OnSd Duke (Soorge Michaelovitch of Russia. 

(S) Prtnee Andrew, bom Jan. ao (Feh. a). xB8a, married Oot. 7 (aoX X903, to the PrlnoMs 

Alice of Hattenberg (bom Feb. 13 (atf), s8C^, having issue Princess Margaret, bom April 
s (s8), sgog, (fr) ,Pniu>MS Xheodova, bom May 17 (30}, 1906; (e) Princess CacUe, bom June as 
(July 8), xoxi. 

(б) U.K.H. Prince CThrlstopher, bom July a9 (Aug. xx), x888. 




Greece. 


THE EXECUTIVE. | 

The Execotfye authority is vested In the ; 
so ve re ign, who governs through a Council of 
Minister appointed by himself, but responsible 
to the Chamber, of which they are members 
ex officio. 

Xinistry (Aug. 31, x9xs). 

Prudent of the Council and Minister of TTnr, 
E. Venizelos. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs^ L. f’oromilas. 
Minister of Finance^ A. Diomedes. 

Minister of the interior, E. Kepoulis. 

Minister of Justice, C. Eactivan. 

Minister of Education and Jieligion, J. Tsiri- 
mokcMi. 

Minister of Comment and Agrieiiiture, A. 

Michalacopoulos. 

Minister of Marine, N. Stratos. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

There is a single-chamber legislature (/ 3 oyA^) 
of X77 deputies, elected for 4 years by the direct 
vote of all males over the age of ax. No law can 
be passed without a clear majority of the House, 
and no sitting is valid unless one-third of the 
total number are present. President of the 
Boxdi, E. Tsirimikos. 

THE JUDICATURE 

Justice is administered by correctional tri- 
bunals and justices of the Peace in minor cases, 
with a6 courts of first instance, 5 Courts of 
Appeal and a Court of Cassation (Areopagus) at 
Athens. Judges are appointed for a short term 
of years and are removable by the Executive. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Each of the a6 departments has an elective 
council under the pi-esidency of the mmarchus 
(govemoi of the nonws) nominated by the 
Government, and there aie 445 communes under 
a mayor (demarehus) elected by the communal 
coimcll. The police are under a central com- 
mission with an Inspector General, resident at 
Athens. 


The land and sea forces are in process of re- 
organisation. 

Service in the Army Is universal and compul- 
sory between the ages of ax and 57. Recruits 
join the Active Army for a years and are then 
passed into the Reserve for so years, with a 
further liability of 14 years in the TeiTitorlal 
Army and Its Reserve. The Peace Effective 
numbers xpoo officers and 30^000 others, organized 
in 3 divisional areas. The Kavy, which is being 
reorganized at the instance of the Government 
by a British Naval Mission, consisted in July 
xpxx of 4 ironclads, x modern cruiser, 8 destroyers, 
4 corvettes and 5 torpedo boats. There is a 
naval school cm the Pirseus. 

Inspector General of the Army, General H.R.H. 
the Puke of Sp&ta. 

Chisf of the Genial Staff, General Ckinstantine 
Mpouutzakls. 

Head of the British Naval Mission, Rear-Admiral 
L. Tufnell, o.X.o. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary eduoatlcm is nu^ntained by local 
taxatton, with State contributions, and is free 


I and ncAninally compulsory between the ages of 
S-xa, but the attendances In the oountiy districts 
are not hi^. Secondary eduoatlcm is State 
ocmtrolled but is baokwm^, esx>eoially outside 
the municipal areas. Special Schools are Ill- 
attended, hut a School of Art at the capital is 
highly efficient. The University of Athens is 
attended mainly by Turkish subjects and otheie 
from abroad. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure for the five 
yeai-s X908-X9XS (budget estimates x9xx-x9xs} are 
stated below, the revenue being inclusive of 
loans, and the expenditure including extraordi- 
nary exiieuditure : — 

Year Revenue Expenditure. 

1908 .. .. £4.650.870 £4.900,175 

1909 . 4.878.836 5 , 3 M .*54 

19*0 6,875,8ox 5.507,736 

9 .* 55,*44 7 .« 5 *, 53 * 

*9« 5,764.70* 7.335,060 

The revenue is derived from customs and 
direct taxes and monopolies; ueaily half the 
expenditure is for debt service. 

DEBT. 

On December 31, 19XX, the public Gold Debt of 
Greece (including the Debt of X833 to the 
Powers) amounted to £34,693,000. involving an 
annual chai'ge of £x, 159, 000, and the Interior 
Paper Debt to xi^,<x)9,5^ drachmas (£5.000,380), 
involving a chaige of 7,046,844 aiachmw 
(£889,850). In the Gold Debt is included 
the first portion (£880,000) of a 4 per cent, 
loan contracted in Maich, xoos, for the 
construction of a railway from flie Plraous to 
Demerly in ITiessaly. The second portion 
(£870,000) was issued in June, X904, and a further 
instalment (£030,000) for the extension of the 
railway to Laiissa was issued In Jan., X905, and 
the final instalment of £070,000 in The 

service of the Debt was entrusted (x^) to an 
International Commission, sitting at Athens, 
consisting of representatives of the Goveinmeuts 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy. To them are 
assigned the revenues from (x) the State mono- 
polies (salt, matches, petroleum, playing cards, 
cigaiette paper, and emery), (0) the tobacco tax, 
and (3) the stamp duties, together with the 
revenue from the Plrceus custom-house as a 
supplementaiy guarantee. Tlie gross receipts 
from the first three sources mentioned are 
estimated at 08,900,000 dittchmie, out of which a 
minimum interest of 43 per cent, of the original 
interest on the Monopoly Loan (1887), and » per 
cent, of the oiiginal interest on all other loans 
contracted pievious to X898, as well as the full 
Interest of a^ per cent, on the loan of 1898, is 

f uaranteed. If the receipts exceed 08,000,000 
rachme, the surplus, less 18 per cent, for ex- 
penses of administration, is divided between the 
Government and the bond-holders, in the fol- 
lowing proportions : 30 per cent, for increase of 
interest, 30 per cent, for increase of sinking fund, 
and M per cent, to the Hellenic Government. 
Profli on exchanm Is distributed In the same 
proportions. If the receipts fall short of the 
I estimate, the revenues from the custom-houses 
at Laurium, Patras, Volo and Corfu are suc- 
cessively assigned to make good the deficit. The 
gross receipts from all the ass^ed revenues 
amounted, In xgsx, to 6x, 763,000 drachnue, from 
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Greece, 


wbleh (In s^m) 59 ptr cent of the originnl 
intereet wm peid on the Konopolv Loen (aej)t 
90 per cent, of the original intereet on the loam 
of s88i, 1884^ 1889, and z8oo, and 48 per cent, 
of the original intereet on the loan of 1^3. 

The agio on gold, which had been eteadlly 
declining during the laet few years, has now 
entirely disappeared, and the exchange has 
remained steady at or about par during the last 
two years. 

International Financial Conmiseion, 

Members : — Atuitria • Uungarut Chevalier 
Prlnoig von Herwaldt , France, M. PatenCtre ; 
Germany, B. Klehmet ; Great Britain, H. D. 
Beaumont; Rueeia, Akimovitch; Italy, Count 
Mancinelli Scottl. 

OeiMral Secretary, C. Papaloucas. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Aariou^ture and Live Stock.— Agriculture con- 
ducted by primitive methods is the principal 
industry of the kingdom, and employs about 
half the population. The total area is about 

16.150.000 English statute acres, of which *,750,000 
acres are waste land, *,000,000 acres forests, 

7.500.000 acres meadows and pastures, 3,000,000 
arable land, 300,000 acres vineyards. *50,000 
olive groves, *00,000 currant plantatiom and 
1*^000 flg, mulberry and other fruit trees. In 
addition to European cereals, rice, beet, vege- 
tables, cotton and tobacco, great quantities of 
currants are produced and form the principal 
export. The Live Stock included, in 1905, about 
s6e.ooo horses. 4,500,000 sheep, 3,000,000 goats 
and {9)0,000 cattle. 

M%nerai$. — Silver, lead, zinc, emery, copper, 
magnesium, sulphur, salt and marble are pro- 
duced in large quantities, and iron ore, mag- 
nesium, emery and marble are exported. About 

10.000 persons are employed in the various mines 
and quarries. 

ifant4/'actttrst.— Industrial establishments are 
numerous, but generally small and unimportant. 
In addition to smelting works there are many 
small textile worl^ but the most active industry 
is shipbuilding. The industrial population does 
not exceed 30,000 handa 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports of merchandise for 
the live years 1907-1911 are stated as under in 
drachmae : — 


Yesr. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUl. 


*48i39ai7So 

i 5*,6 m»B 6 o 

*».S48,ooo 

Z16, 048,600 
109,0^,700 
zox, 685,900 

•8444*, 350 
*61,876,560 

S909 

« 39 .* 45 .«oo 

Z9Z0 

> 58 , 504>700 

s37.543.700 

*^,047,400 

X91Z 

i7*,*o*,z94 

z4o,90*,68x 

313,104,845 


The principal imports are cereals, textiles and 
coal, the principal exports being currants, 
metms, wine, tobacco and figs. The trade of 
1910 waa shared by the prineipal countries 
as follows (in draehmat). 


Country. 

Importi from 



Export* to 

U.K 

... 31,130,000 

* 5 . 380.000 

Austria-Hungary 

17,^,000 

io,a7e,eoo 

Russia 

*6,600,000 

X, 5 OT,OOC» 

Germany 

10,300,000 

10,060,000 

Turkey 

... 11,650,000 

6,400,000 

France 

9,600,000 

7,700,000 

U.8.A. 

4.700,000 

8,730,000 

Italy 

.. j 6,000,000 

&70o,ooo 

Netherlands . . 

1 *,800,000 

8,000,000 

Belgium 

3,000,000 

7,000,000 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ratftrays.— In xos* there were 993 miles of 
railway in operation, but owing to the refusal 
of the Ottoman Government, there is no through 
connexion with the European system, although 
the line is complete as far as the Greek frontier. 

Posts and TelsgropA*.— In zpxo there were 1,150 
post offices dealing with 36,000.000 letters, post- 
cards and packets. The telegraphs in 1909 
had 4,051 miles of line and carried 1,600,000 
dii^tcnes. 

Shipping —The mercantile marine of Greece 
in 1911 consisted of »9B steamers (499,184 tons) 
and 1X0 sailing vessels (*8,397), all vessels of zoo 
tons and upwards with many smaller vessels 
employed in the coasting and island trade. 
Much of the trade of the Ottoman Empire is 
carried in Greek vessels. In 19x0 4,581 vessels 
(6,*76,<3S tons) entered and 5,008 vessels (6,600,5*8 
tons) Cleared at the various ports. A Ship Canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth was opened for 
traffic in 1803, but its use is mainly confined to 
Greek vessels, owing to the higher rate of dues 
on foreign shipping. The pmcipal harbours 
of Greece are the Pineus (the port of Athens). 
Syra, Patras, Yolo, Corfu, Kalamata and 
lAuriuni. 

TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, Athens, in the south-east of Attica, 
a modern capital, occupying an extensive area 
round the site and remahiB of the classical city. 
There were, in 1907, 14 towns with a population 
exceeding so, 000, viz. 


Athens 167,479 Trikkala 17,809 

Piraeus 73>^ Kalamata sSt397 

Patras «,7*4 Pyrgos ,3.S 

Corfu *8, *54 Zante sSiSlo 

Yolo Chalcls n»> 98 fi 

Syra s8>s3* Tripolis >0,789 

Larissa x8,ooi Laurium 10,007 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
The Metric Syetem of Weightt and Mcaeurec 
was adopted in ilM, but some of the old Turkish 
standaros are still used {cec Turkey^ 

The Unit qf Currency is the drachma of too 
lepta, identical in value with the franc of zoo 
centimes (*5*a* = sterlingX The circulating 
medium is principally paper ; with silver 1, *, 
and 5 drachnm and 50 ana ao lepta ; nickel *0. 
zo, and 5 lepta, and copper xo, ^ aud * lepta and 
I lepton. 
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(Buatemalft. 

(Bepablio* d* Oiutomdla.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Guatemala hat a total araa of 47,424 English tqnart milts, with a ^pulation at tht 
ctnsiis of Dtctmbtr 31, 1903, of 1,842,134 (9x4,406 malts and 927,708 ftroales). Tht 
estimated population on December 31, 19x0, was 2,000,000, the births ia that year 
Bumberifig 74,500 and the deaths 35,100. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CAPITALS. 1 


Alta Vera Paz (Cobanl. j 
Amatitldn (Amatitldn). 

Baja Vera raz (Salama). 

Chimaltenai^ (ChimaltdDango). 

Qiiquimala ^Ihiquimula). 

El Arogreso (Progreso). 

Escuintla (Escuintla). 

Guatemala (Guatemala). 

Hnehuetenango (Huehueteuango). 

Izabal riiyingston). 

Jalapa (Jalapa). 

Jutiapa (Jutia^). 

Raota and Btligions, 


Pet^n (Flores). 

Quezaltenango (Quezalttaango). 
Quiche (Santa Cruz). 

Retalhuleu (Hetalhuleu). 


Sacatep^quez (Antigua). 

San Marcos (San Marcos). 
Santa Rosa (CuajniquilaM). 
Solold (Solok). 


»)• 


Of the total population more than half are pure-blooded Indian^ mainly of the Maya 
and Qniehd stock, the remainder being largely mestizos^ or half-caste Spanish Indians, with 
a proportion of Spaniards, descendants of the colonists of the i6tb — 19th centuries. The 
forei^ element, estimated at X2,ooo, includes Italians, Germans, and other Europeans, and 
many Jewish immigrants from the U.S.A. The language of the country is Spanish, and 
the majority of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. All religions are tolerated. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — The Republic is the most northerly of the Central American States, and 
is situated between 13° 42' — 17® 49' N. lat. and 88° 10' - 92° 30' W. long. It is bounded 
on the west and north by Mexico, on the north-east by British Honduras, east by the 
Republic of Honduras, and south-east by the Republic of Salvador, with a coast line 
wa^ed on the east by the Gulf of Honduras (Atlantic) and on the west and south by 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Southern Guatemala . — The Sierra Madre traverses the country from west to east, and 
forms a precipitous barrier between the narrow plains of the Pacific Coast and the rest of 
the country. The coastal plains have an average breadth of 50 miles, and are low-lying, 
marshy, and generally unhealthy. The mountain barrier contains several volcanic peaks, 
and ea^mmkes are frequent. The highest summits are Tacana (i4,cxx)), Acatenango 
^13,620), Tajamulco (13,520), Fuego f 12,800), Santa Maria (12,500), Agua (12,140), 
Autlin (ix,72o), and Pacaya (8,400), all exc^t the first named being dormant or active 
volcanoes. On the Atlantic side of the Sierra Madre are highlands between parallel ranges, 
of which the Sierra de Chama runs almost due west from the Mexican frontier to the 
boundary of British Honduras; the Sierra de Santa Cruz crosses the Republic to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and a central range, the Sierra de las Biinas, runs in a similar direction 
from the Sierra Madre to the Golfo Dulce. 

There are numerous rivers in Southern Guatemala, in addition to the torrents flowing 
from tihe Sierra Madre to the Pacific. The Rio Grande or Motagua has a total length of 
250 miles from its source in the Atlantic, versant of the Sierra Madre to its outflow into the 
Gulf of Honduras ; the Polochie or Cajabon (180 miles! and the Sarstoon also flow east- 
wards into the Gulf ; while the Chixoy flows northwards into the Usamacuita of Mexico. 
Near the Atlantic coast is the Logo de Izabal, a fresh-water lake 35 miles long, the Rio J 
Dulce flowing fifom it, through the Golfo Dulce (or Golfete), to the Gulf of Honduras. In 
the west are the Lake of AtitMn, surrounded by lofty summits of the Sierra Madre ; the 
Ijike of AmatitMn, close ito the capital ; and the Lake of Guija, across which runs the 
boundary with Salvador. 

Nortnem Ouatemala,-^A northern extension of the republic from the Sierra de Chama to 
^49' N. lat., and between Mexico and British Honduiae, consists of the great Plain 
PHtn^ with a total area of nearly x6,ooo sq. miles, consisting of undulating pastures and 





forests, with a fertile soil almost entirely nncnltivated. Towards the north is tke great 
Lake of Peten, 37 miles long, and inf«he sooth the Rio de la Pasion flows on its way to the 
Mexican frontier. 

Climate * — The climate is generally healthy, bnt malarial fever is prevalent on the coasts. 
The temperature varies according to altitude, and the charactenstics of the tierra frxa 
(above 5,cxx> feet), tierra templada (plateaus and slopes of the Sierras), and tierra caliente 
(coastal) are presented as in other mountainous regions of the tropics. The rainfall is 
heavy, and the rainy season lasts from May to October in the interior. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Gnatemala was conquered by the Spaniards under Pedro de Alvarado early in the 
i6th centu^, and formed part of the »Spamsh colonial dominions until 1821, when the 
Captaincy-General, in which it was included, revolted and established its independence. 
In 1823 the country formed part of a larger republic of Central America, from which it 
seceded in 1847, and since that year it has been an independent republic. The government 
is that of a centralized republic, with a constitution fixed in the year 1879. The President 
is elected by direct vote of the nation for six years, and is rc-eligible for successive terms. 
President of the Pepuhlic (March 19x1-1917), Manuel Estrada Cabrera, bom Nov. 21, 
1857, elected Oct. 2, 1898, re-elected 1904 and 1910. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The President Is assisted by a Cabinet of six 
flecretarles of State, with portfolios distributed 

as follows 

Interior and Jvetlee, J. M. Keina Andrade. | 
Foreign Affairs^ Dr. Luis Toledo Herrate. 

ITar. General Luis Ovalle. 

Puhlie Works de AgriciUture, Luis F. MendizAbal 
Finance. Guillermo Amiirre. 

Public Instruotiont J. Ed. QlrOn. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of a Council of State and of 
a National Assembly. The Covncil of State con- 
tains 13 members, partly elected by the Assembly 
and partly nominated by the President. The 
National Assembly consists of 69 members 
elected for 4 years by universal adult male 
suffr^. 

Presiaent of Congress, Arturo Ubiro. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

*' The Republic is divided Into twenty-three 
Departments, each under a jefe poMteo, and 
subdivided into districts and municipalities. 
There are municipal councils under the presi- 
dency of an cUcalde Cmayor), elected by direct 
vote of the inhabitants. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

Chief Justvoe (March 15, X9XS-X9X6), Manuel 
Cabral. 

SvpretM Court (March xs, x9xa-x9x6)— President. 
'the Chief Justice ; Members, Autonio G 
Saravia, Josd A. Beteta, J. Manuel 
Quiriuo Flores y Flores. 

DEFENCE. 

Service In the army Is universal and compul- 
•(Mw on all subjects between the ages of 18-30, 
with a further term of ao veara in the reserve. 
The Peace Effective of the army is alMiut 
^000 ; of the Reserve 30.000. The permaoeut 
force numbers about 7,000 in r^pilar servii'e. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free and nominally com- 
pulsory, but more than 73 per oent. of the in* 
niU>ltants are ahaolutely ullterate. There are i 
about x,xoe Ctovemmeut primary schools and a 


few private establishments In receipt of State 
grants. Large planters are compelled to provide 
elementarv school accommodation for their em- 
ployes’ children free of cost to the public. There 
are secondary schools at the capital, and at 
Quezaltenango and Chiquimula, and special and 
technical schools at the capital, where also is an 
endowed school for German residents aided by a 
grant fi'om Berlin. 

FINANCR 

The revenue and expenditure for the five 
years 1907-8 to xpxx-xs are stated in paper pesos 
(for the value of which see “ Currency at end 
of article) as follows 


Yf-ar 

ReTenuc 

Expenditure 

1907 

1908 

35, *98,000 

44,560,000 

37 » 33 ^.o«> 

44,930,000 

X909 

49 »» 33 .ooo 

70,554,000 

19x0 

51,571,000 

45 i 9 S 9 >ooo 

191 X 

6a, 047, 000 

69,160,000 


The revenue is mainly derived from customs 
and excise ; the service of the debt accounts for 
more than half of the expenditure. 


The amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 19x0, was 
stated to l>e •— 

External Debt jgx, 480,800 

4<^ Gold Debt (13,700,000 gold pe«o«)= 0,740,000 

Arreai*8 of interest 7xXi7So 

Internal Debt 

(84,786,000 paper pesos) = about £s 000,000 
representing a total indebtedness of close on 
000,000 sterling. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture and Live Stodt.— Agriculture is 
the principal industry of the inhabitants, and 
coffee is the principal crop. Sugar, bananas, 
tobacco, cocoa, indigo, vanilla, grain, sweet 
potatoes and beans are iJso grown. The wc^rkers 
on the plantations are nudnly Indians, and 
many of them are attached to the soil by the 
; burden of undischarged debts, due to their im- 
provident expenditure of wages paid in advanoe. 



The coffee prodnoed (over 70,000,000 lbs. in 19x0) 
ii of the finest quality, and the industry ie in 
the hands of German settlers. The Live Stock 
included in 19x1 about 050,000 cattle, soo,ooo 
sheep, and 50,000 pigs, the principal pastoral 
districts being in the Plains of Peten and the 
plateaus of the 'south. The Forest produce in- 
cludes cedar, mahogany, and other cabinet 
woods, rubber and dye woods 

Minerals.— Qo\d and silver are found, and have 
been worked for many centuries. There are 
indications of lead, tin, copper, mercury, 
antimony, coal, salt and sulphur, but the extent 
and value of the deposits are unknown Two 
strong mining companies have commenced 
operations in the Departments of Huehuetenaugo 
and Chiuuimula. 

Mamujiutures — Woollen and cotton goods, 
from the raw material grown in the republic, 
are manufactured in large quantities for home 
consumption, but textiles of a better quality are 
import^ from abioad Biewlng and distilling 
and the tobacco industiy are of local import- 
ance. 

EXTERNAL TRADK 

Ihe values of the imports and exports for the 
five years xgod-xo aie stated as follows in gold 
pesos {pesos 5 = j^x sterling) . — 


Year 

Imports I 

E*iK)rt3, 

Total 

1906 

7,350,000 

7,150,000 

14,400,000 

1907 

7 , 330,000 

10 , 300,000 

17,530,000 

1908 

6,000,000 

6,800,000 

14,800,000 

1909 

5,350,000 

10,000,000 

, 15,350,000 

19x0 

6,446,000 

8,9x4,000 

' > 5 > 3 ^<ooo 


Prance^ per cent. Exports to Germany, 60 per 
cent. ; F.S., as per cent. ; U.K., xo per cent. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways. — In xoxx there were 430 miles of 
railway in operation, the lines crossing the 
country from Atlantic (Puerto Barrios) to Pacific 
(San Jos^) vta the capital, and extending along 
the Pacific coast between the ports of San Jose 
and Champerico. The western line runs from 
the port of Champerico to Quezaltenango, across 
the Sierra Madre. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In x9xx there were 3xx 
post offices and aao telegraph offices, with 3,3^ 
miles of line. Ihere is a telephone service in 
the principal towns. 

Shipping. — In xgxx the mercantile marine con- 
sisted only of a few small sailing vessels. The 
Atlantic ports are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; 
ihoso on the Pacific being San Jos6, Champerico 
and Ocos. Vessels of the U.8. and Germany 
share five-sixths of the carrying trade the i*e- 
maiuder being principally British. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Guatemala (Giuttemala) population 
(x9m) about 90,000. Other towns are 
Quezaltenango .. 35,000 Santa Crux del 

Totonicapam ... 30,000 Quiche is, 000 

C'olian >5,000 Salama xx,ooo 

Solohi .. 00,000 Huehuetenango xx,ooo 

Escuiutla . ... x4,ooo Atitlfin xo,ooo 


The principal imports aie textiles, metal 
manufacture, and provisions ; the principal ex- 
port (more than four-fifths of the total value) 
being coffee. Imports are from U.S., 50 per 
cent. : Germany, 35 per cent. ; U.K, so per cent ; 


Tutonicapam ... 30,000 Quiche is,ooo 

C'olian >5,000 Salama xx,ooo 

Solohi .. 30,000 Huehuetenango xx,ooo 

Escuiutla . ... x4,ooo Atitlfin xo,ooo 

Chiqtiiinula 13,000 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CUBEBNCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
has been officially adopted, but the Old Spanish 
system {see Peru) Is still in general use. The 
unit of currency Is the peso of xoo cerdavos of the 
nominal value of 41^. (5 = -£x sterling), but the 
actual currency is paper. The value of the paper 
peso fluctuates, and in ]^3 75, 1004 70, 1905 58 
pesos •=^ £t sterling. Hi 19x0 the average ex- 
change was 83, in x9xx 87, and in 19x3 about 90 
— £i steiling. 


THE WORLD S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, X9ox>x9xo 


j(;>9.447.o«> jC47,*98>o«> *54,4*8, «» £St,g»3f000 

39.606.000 44,506,000 61,360,000 48,750,000 

38,0$^, 000 ^,533,000 85,8^,000 I* 50,673,000 

39.433.000 ^,646,000 69,8x8,000 

30.830.000 50,343,000 75 , 9 * 7,000 

35,6^,000 48,3^,000 85,343,000 

35 . 374.000 45 , 193,000 85,5x6,000 

38.339.000 5x,44x,ooo 9 x,x 56 ,ooo 

40.999.000 51,835,000 94,478,000 

43.306.000 55f3*4,ooo 95,7^,000 


1901 

j(;s4*98i.ooo 

i;4, 785,000 

1903 

31,654,000 

4,344,000 

X903 

37,803,000 

4,139000 

1904 

40,386,000 

5,540,000 

*935 

45 . 097.030 

6,094,000 

1906 

49,694,000 

6,6x5,000 

1907 

50,143,000 

9,337,000 

1908 

53,937,000 

11,756,000 

1909 

53,479,000 

13,061,000 

19x0 

53,578,000 

14,140,000 


•|;C439,74*»«»a| jC79i701,ooo 1^^339,883,000 [ £489,»»S,ooo ;C779, 804, 000 1;^578, 9x8,000* 


Value at present price, esd per ox standard •»;£;azaeW.ooo. 


in ** The Mineral Industry,** published by the Kingdom, namely, 5s. 6d. per troy ounce 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 1 standard. 










Haiti, 




AREA AND POPULATION. 


D«partmeDts and Oapitali. 


Port au Prince (Port an Prince) 

Cap Haitien (Cap Haitien) 

Cayea (Lea Cayaa) 

Gonatvea (GonaYrea) 

J^r^mia (J^rdmie) 



^ Baoea and BeUg:iona. 

Tba Inbabitanta ara aim oat entirely full-blooded negroes, deacendanta of tbe African 
alavea planted in the ialand by the Spaniarda in the aixteenth centu^, with a amall pro- 
portion of mulattos (about xo per cent.l of the whole). The religion of the count^ ia 
Roman CatboliC) with an archbishop at the capital and two bishops^ but all craada are 
tolerated and heathen rites are practised by some of the negroes in the interior, in spite of 
the opposition of the Church. Marriage is unusual and polygamy frequent. French is tbe 
official language, and the people generally speak a patou known as Creole. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Haiti (or San Domingo, or Hispaniola) is the second largest of the Greater Antillaa, 
in the “West India” Islands, and lies between 17° 10' N. lat. and 68® ao'-74® a8' 

W. long. Two-thirds of the island form the Dominican Republic (^v.), the western third, 
between i8®-2o® 10' N. lat. and 70® 4o'-74® a8' W, long., being the Republic of Haiti. 

Relief . — A southern range of mountains extends to the limits of the western promonto^ 
at Cape Tibtiron. its highest peaks being La^Selle (9,800 feet) and La Ho^ (7,400 feet). In 
the centre, tbe Sierra del Cibao, from the cast of the island, terminates in a north-westerly^ 
cur\’0 towards the northern promontory (Cape St. Nicholas). The intervening conntry is 
also mountainous, with the valley of tne Artibonite between tbe Gulf of La Gonave and the 
Dominican boundary. Tbe mountains are heavily timbered and are capable of cultivation, 
almost to their summits. From the west coast project the peninsulas of St. Nicholas, in 
the north, and Tiburon, in the south, and between them lies the Gulf of La Gonave, in 
which lies the island of Gonave, 27 miles from the capital. North of the St. Nicholas 
promontory is the island of Tortugay a former haunt of buccaneers ; and south of Tiburon 
IS La Vache island. 

Hydrography, — The only considerable river is the Artibonite, which rises across the 
Dominican border and flows into the Gulf of La Gonave ; the^uayamico, from the north-west 
effect a confluence with the Artibonite. Close to the eastern border is Lake Azuey, which 
occasionally forms a complete sheet of water with Enriquillo, across the border, ^euy is 
z6 miles long, but when joined to Enriquillo forms an expanse of 60 miles. In the Tibnron 
promontory 18 tbe smaller lake of Miragoane. 

Climate . — ^The summer temperature at Port au Prince varies between 8o®-95® Fahrenheit, 
the range of the winter temperature being 7o®--8o®, but other parts of the republic are less 
sheltered and cooler, particularly in the highlands. There is an abundant rainfall, ^e 
rainy season at tiie capital being from July to October.] Generally speaking, the climate, is 
not unhealthy. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Tbe ialand was visited on Deo. 6^ 1492, by Christopher Columbus, who named it 
JSspagnola, the native name being Haiti (mountainous) or Quitquiea (vast). The Spaniards 
explored Ihe island and idmost exterminated the a,oc^ooo native Indians, whom they 
replac^ with African negroes. By the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) the weetemjportioa of the 
island was ceded to France, and in 1803 the territory was abandoned by the FrendL and a 
republic was proclaimed under the aboi^nal name of Haiti. In zSaa the rule of the Haitian 
President was extended over the whole of the island, the eastern portion having declared its 
independence of Spain in zSax. Since 1844 the eastern portion has formed a separate 
repuMic (sss Dominican Republic). 
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Tht coremmAnt of the nogro gtato of Holti lo that of a centralized republic, with a 
Praddent dected for eeren yean by both houses of %ie legislature in joint session as the 
National AsaemUy. 

Preiident qf the JUpMic qf Eaiii (Aug. i6, ipia-May 15, X919), General Tancrhde 
Angiute. 


The Xzeouttee. 

The President is aided by 6 Secretaries of 
State, with portfolios distributed as follows 
Pereiffn AfeArt and PubHe Worthip, Jacques 

Kioolas Leger. 

If or and Marine^ General Beaufossd Laroohe. 
InUrior and Poftee, Seymour FradeL 
Ftnanee and Commeree, Edmond Lesplnasse. 
Juttiee and Public Instruction^ Tertullian 

Guilbaud. 

Publie Works and Agrieulturet Guatlmosin Boco. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The National Assembly consists of a Senate 
and House of Commons. The Senate contains 
99 members, elected tor 6 years (and renewable 
as to one-third every a years) ^ the Lower 
Rouse from a list formed by the Imsident and 
the electors. The House of Commons contains 
96 members <x from each of the 67 communes 
and S3 arrondissements), elected for 3 years by 
the dinct vote of all adult male HaitianA. 
President of the Senate^ Davilmar Theodore. 
Pmident of the Commone^ Antoine AmisiaL 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There is a Court of Cassation at the capital, 
and civil, criminal, and correctional tribunals 
and commercial courts at the provincial centres, 
but justice is venal, corruption is spread throuah 
every department of the Qovernment, and the 
police are InefRclent. 

LOCAL ( 50 VERNMENT. 

The republic is divided into 5 departments 
and as aiTondissements, each governed by a 
general, with 67 communes, under mayors, the 
Utter having the assistance of elective communal 
councils. 

DEFENCE. 

The Army numbers about ceoo of all ranks, 
and is recruited by conscription for 7 years and 
by voluntsuy enlistment for a years. A serious 
attempt is being made to give the troojps real 
training, and barracks are being built. The 
Navy consists of 5 small vessels of no fighting 
value. 

EDUCATION. 

Elementary education is free and nominally 
oompulsoiT, and there are about 400 primary 
schools. S^ndaty education is mainly in the 
ban^ of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
children of the wealthier classes are generally 
sent to Paris to be educated. There is a lyceum 
and a sdiool of Uw and medicine at the capital. 

FINANCK. 

The revenue and expenditure for the s years 
ending September ye, spxs, are stated as follows 
hi gourdes (the gold gome 3 4#., the paper 
0omo varies from gd. to s6d.>. 


Year. 

Ravanue, 

Expenditure. 

Odd. 

Paper. 

Odd. 

Paper. 

zeey-ofi.M 

3 , 880,000 
■* 780.000 
*, 700,000 
3 , * 80,000 
3 , 990 , 000 | 

4 . 370.000 

7,7*0,000 

8 . 030.000 



z9o6-«9... 

X 909 -X 0 ... 

X9XO-1X...’' 

19 ZZ-XS... 

*, 777,000 

3 , 3 * 9,000 

3 , 080,000 

7 , * 8^000 
M^ooo 
7 , 860,000 


DEBT. 

The Debt amounted, on March 31, 19x1, to 
the following sums 


Foreign ((^Id) Debt $*6,350,000 

Internal (Paper) Debt 10,390,000 

Paper and nickel circulation ... 14,000,000 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agt'icviture.’—Tho republic contains districts 
that are probably the most fertile in the whole 
of the West Indies, but enteiprlsels lacking and 
capital is not attracted owing to lack of stable 
government. All tropical plants and trees grow 
in perfection, and nearly all the vegetables and 
fiuits of the temperate zones may be cultivated 
in the highlands. The principal a^oultural 
products are coffee, cocoa, cotton, inoigo, sugar, 
tobacco and honey, while the forest products 
include cabinet and dye woods. The live stock 
industry is entirely neglected. 

Minerals.— There is no mineral production, 
but gold and silver, copper, iron, tin and coal 
are found, and there are indications of many 
other metals. 

Manufactures . — There are few industrial estab- 
lishments. Rum and other spirits are distilled, 
and soap and matches are manufactured on a 
smsll scale. Textiles, and even provisions, are 
imported. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The value of the imports and exports for the 
five years ended Sept. 30, x9zx, are stated as 
follows in U.S. dollais 


Year. | 

Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

1906 - 07 j 

1907 - 08 

$ ... 

$*, 870,000 

$ ... 


*,** 5,000 


sgah-og 

5 , 881,000 

3 , 480,000 

9 , 361,000 

1909 -to 

^ 100,000 

4 ,*oo,Qeo 

10 , 300,000 

1910-11 

7.»53.487 




The imports are principally from the U.S. 
60 per cent., France 10 per cent, and the U.K. 
10 per cent, Germany a per cent, and other 
countries s8 per cent. Most of the coffee Is sent 
to France. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. • 

43 milet of railway were open 
in loM, linea ninni^ eaatwarda from the capital 
to Tho^zean. and weatward to Leogane, and 
from Cap Haitien to Orande Riviere ; a line from 
Cap Haitien to Port au Prince (60 miles) has been 
anthorized, and the northern end commenced. 
The roada made a centurv ago by the French 
en^neers have degenerated into bridle tracks. 

dipping.— -Thu mercantile marine consisted 
(soto) of 8 sailing vessels aggregating 7,000 tons, 
with numerous smaller vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade. There is a tine harbour at Port 
au Prince, and south of the Tiburon peninsula are 
the porta of Oayes, Aquin, Bainet and Jaomel. | 
.Tdrdmie and Baraderes are smaller ports on the | 
northern aide of the promontory. j 

PobU and TelMraphn. -^There were w post 
offices in 19x0 and about 150 miles of telegraph. 


The republic is in telMnaphic communicatkm | 
with the rest of the world, via Cuba, New York j 
and Bermuda, and via Venezuela. 

TOWNS. 

Capital. Port au Prince, with a fine harbour 
in the Gulf of Oonave. Population (estimated), 1 
xoo,ooo. Other towns are 

Cap Haitien 3 i>iOoo j Jdrdmie xz,ooo 

Los Cayes zs,ooo Port de Paix xo,ooo 

Gonave <3, 000 1 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

Ihe Metric System of We^hts and Measures is 
in general use. The Unit of Currency is the 
gourde, of xoo centawB, the gold gourde being of 
the approximate value of 4«. or 5'o5:=^x sterl- 
ing. The paper gourde has a fluctuating value 
between 5a. and x6d. 


Ibonhurae. 


(Repdblioa de Honduras.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Total .\rca, 42,658 Sq. Miles. Population (1910), 553,50x3. 


Departmeut. 

Atlautida. 

Bay Islands. 
Cboluteca. 

Colon. 

Comayagua. 

Copan. 

Cortez. 

Gracias. 

Intibuca. 


Kuatan. 
Choluteca. 
Trujillo. 
Comayagua. 
iSanta Rosa. 
San Pedro, 
Gracias. 
Intibuca. 


Departmeut. 

I.A Paz. 

Olanebo. 

Paraiso. 

Santa Barbara. 
Tegucigalpa. 

Valle. 

Yoro. 

Mosquitia Territory. 


Capital. 

La Paz. 

Jutigalpa. 

Yuscarau. 

Santa Barbara. 

Tegucigalpa. 

Nacaome. 

Yoro. 


increase of the People. 


Year 

Mules 

1 Fomalui. 

Total. 

Year 

Births. 

Deal) IS 

Marriages 

X90X 

ax4,a76 

• 30 , M 

445 . xa 4 

*903 

x6,84a 

8,o8x 

x, 4 ii 

*905 

* 43 . 95 « 


SPo,x3fi 

*909 

x 8 , ob 3 

8 . 4«7 

a,xxa 

X9X0 

S70,7M 

a8s,7S4 

553.446 

19x0 

ax, 054 

xo,3ox 

•,«38 


Races and Religions. 

There are several elements in the p^ulation. The aboriginal Indians include Xicagues 
and Poyas in the eastern districts and (jaribs in the coastal regions of the north and in the 
Bay Islands, where they wMe transported from the British island of St. Vincent at the end 
of the 1 8th century. The most numerous element is the Spanish-speaking half-caste or 
mestizo J while in the Mosquitia district are the mixed Indian-uegroes, known as Sambos. 
All religions are tolerated, out the bulk of the population is Roman Catholic. The language 
of the country is Spanish, 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries , — Honduras is the middle state of Central America, between 13® io'-i6° N, 
lat. and 83® io'-88® 40' W. long., bounded on the south by Salvador, on the east by 
Nloara^i and on the west by Guatemala.' 

ReiUf , — Close to the southern boundary an eastern arm of the Sierra Madre traverses the 
republic from west to east with heights of xo,(xx> feet, and along the Atlantic coast the 
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Sierm de Pija rises to a considerable height. The rest of the country is ^nerally monn> 
tainous, with intervening {dams, of which the plains of Comayagoa and Plancho are the 
most considerable* 

Sydrographp . — ^The largest rivers on the Atlantic side are the Ulna, the Chamelecen) the 
Roman, the Negro, and the Agoan, the Segovia (Wauks, or Coco) being mainly a river of 
Nicaragua Into the Pacific flow the Goascoran, the Nacome and the Choluteca. 

Between the tllua and its tributary, the Humuya, is Lake Yojoa (or Taul^), at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above the sea ; and on the north coast are Carataska and Rnis 
Lagoons. 

Climate , — The wet season lasts from May to November and the climate of the lowlands 
of the Atlantic coast is oppressive, but the elevated plateaus of the interior are salubrious 
and temperate. The maximum reading at the capital is 90® Fahrenheit in May and the 
minimum 50° Fahrenheit in December. 


GOVERNMENT. 


CJhristopher Columbus landed at Cape Honduras in 1502, and In 1524 the country was 
settled by the Spaniards. In 1525 Hernando Cortes found ^ the city of Puerto Cortes, and 
from 1539 to 1821 the country formed part of the Captaincy-General of Guatemala. The 
republic was part of the Confederation of Central America from 1821 to 1839, but since that 
date has been independent. 

The Constitution rests upon a charter proclaimed in October, 1894, and re-invoked in 
September, 1907. The Government is that of a centralized republic, with a President 
elected for 4 years by the direct vote of all male subjects of 21 years (or married citizens 
of 18 who can read and write). The President is eligible for one successive term. 

President of the Republic (Nov. 3, 1911-1915), General Manuel Bonilla. 


The Ezaoutive. 


FINANCE. 


The President is aided by six Secretaries of 
State, with portfolios distributed as follows : — 
Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction^ Dr. 
Mariano Vasquez. 

Public Works and Agriculture^ General Maxi- 
miliano Rosales. 

Inferior and Justice, Dr. Francisco Bertrand. 
Finance, Samuel Gomez E. 

War and Marine, Dr, Francisco J Mejia. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of one house of 4s deputies, 
elected for 4 yeai-s by universal adult male 
suffraKe. 

President, Francisco Escobar. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Supreme Court at the capital consists of 
five judges elected by the people, and there are 
four Courts of Appeal, with lesser courts in the 
departments and courts of first instance in the 
various districts. 

President of the Supreme Court, Dr. Rafael 
Alvarado Mansano. 


The revenue and expenditure of Honduras for 
the five years 1907-8 to 19x0-11 are stated as 
follows in pesos (la pesos = £x sterling) 


Year 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1907-08 

3,899,990 

4, *06,000 

Z908-09 

3 » 5 o 3 »»«» 

3,504.000 

1909-10 

4 * 7 * 4»585 

3,99*,6oo 

19x0-1 X 

4,7*0,000 

4,7x4,065 


DEBT 

The interest on the Foreira debt has not been 
met since iSya. The towls of the various 
liabilities in 1909 and 19x0 were stated as follows 
in £ sterling and pesos at is to the £ 

>909 19x0 

Foreign debt 4 ^ 398 , 57 ® £ 5 , 3 ig»,S 70 

Internal debt 14,019,510 e4>o53,37o 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


DEFENCE. 

Service in the Army is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of ax and 35, with a 
further liability of 5 years in the Reseive. The 
permanent force is limited to about a, 000 of all 
ranks, the effective wav strength exceeding 50,000. 

The Navy consists of the ai med cutter General 
BaroJuma, 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free, secular and com- 
pulsory, and there *e schools In every centre, 
^e proportion of illiterates is high among the 
Indians. Ability to read and write is the qualifl- 
oatkm for the fnuiohise. , There are Oovemment 
secondary schools and trainix^ colleges in each 
department, a school of jurisprudence at 
Comayagoa, and a central institute and uni- 
versity at the capital. 


Agriculture.— The principal agricultural pro- 
I ducts are bananas, coco-nuts, coffee, indigo and 
tobacco, while cereals, rubber, sugar and cocoa 
are also grown. The forest products include 
mahogany and other cabinet woods, and dye 
woods. The live stock includes cattle and pi^, 
which are extensively exported ; dairy farmi^ is 
also an important industry. 

Minerals.— Ttro republic contains great mineral 
wealth. Gold and silver are produced, and 
platinum, copper, lead, antimony, nickel, iron 
and coal, and nitrate deposits are believed to be 
fairly plentiful and await development. 

Almost all the common neces- 
saries of life are imported, including provisions, 
textiles and metal, and hardware, the only local 
industries being the plaiting of straw hats, dis- 
tilling, and brick making. 
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Honduras. 


SXXJSEKAL 'DEADB. ^ 

Xhe valuei of the importi end exporti for the 
five yean 1907-8 to xoii-ie ere iteted es follows 
In p$M (xs p$tot as £t sterling) 


Tear. 1 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

TotaL 

190908 

1908-09 

6.783.000 

6.296.000 

4.585.000 

4.870.000 

>1.368,000 

xx,o|6,ooo 

9,987,000 

1909- so 

4,ou,ooo 

6,480,000 

5 . 935.000 

5.840.000 

X9X0-XS 

X9xt-» 

sa,3eo,ooo 




The piincipal expoit is bananas, otheis being 
cooo-nuts, coffee, hides, rubber and timber * the 
imports are principally textiles, with metal and 
luu’dware, and proTisions. Of the total imports 
yo^r cent, are from the U.A., » per cent, from 
the U.K., and 9 per cent, from Glermany. The 
exports Mre mainly to the U.S. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

lUiUwayt. — The only lines open nin from 
Puerto Cortes to Pimlenta, a distance of 60 miles, 
the first section of a proposed Atlantic-Pacific 
line, and from La Ceina to Masica (30 miles), 
while many other projects have been mooted. 
The main roads between the capital and other 
large centres are fair, but in the interior they 
are entirely neglected. 


Posts and Ts2egm|7As.— Ihere were 184 post 
offices and aa8 teuaraph offices in som. with yeo 
miles of telegraph line. The repubuo is in tele* 
graphic communication with the rest of the 
world via Salvador. 

Shipping,— TtM mercantile marine consists 
a few small vessels. Several steamship lines 
call at the various ports, and a large carrying 
trade is done in IT.S. vessels The princij^ 
ports are Amapale, on the Pacific, and Trujiuo, 
Puerto Cortes, Omoa, and Le Ceiba on the 
Atlantic. Eoatan in the Bay Islands has an In* 
creasing fruit trade. 


TOWNS. 


CAPITAL, TsauoiaALPA. Population 
35,000. Other towns are 

(S 905 )> 

Jutlgalpa . 


Santa Eosa 

. X 0,000 

Comayagua 


La Ceiba 

. 6,000 

Nacaome 

xo,ooo 

Amapala 

Tnijillo 

. 4,000 

Esperanza.. 


• 4»ooo 

Choluteca 

.. . < 0,000 

Puerto Cortes.. 

. 3,000 


WEIGHTS, MEASUEES AND CUEBBNCY. 

The Metrio SvBtem of Weights and Measures 
was officially adopted in and has oust^ 
the Old SiMnish system fsee Peru). 

The Unit of Currenou is the ^0 of too cents, 
the principal coins being sliver. The silver 
peso has a fairly constant value of about so pence 
(is K sterling) 
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Th» ItuUan Empirt, 

Zbt 3nblan Bmpfre. 

< AREA AND POPULATION. 

Tbs Ixdxav Empire extends over a territory lar^r than the Continent of EuroM with- 
I ont Russia. Legally, ** British India '* means 'alVterntories governed by the Kin^-Emperor 
throng the Governor-General of India, or through any officer subordinate to him ; while 
“ India ” means British India, together with any territories of any native prince or chief 
under the suzerainty of His Imperial Majest^y, exercised through the Governor-General or 
any officer subordinate to him (Act 52-3 Vict,, c. 62, s. 18). There are tracts of tribal 
territory on the N.W. and N.E. ftentiers under the political influence, though not under the 
administrative rule, of the Indian Government; and within the Indian ** sphere of 
influence *’ lie the self-governed States of Afghanutan^ Nepal^ and Bhutan (q,v.). 


Political Divisions and Capitals. 


Madras Presidknot (Madras) 

Bombay Presidency (Bombay) 

Bengal Presidency (Calcutta) 

A^ra and Oudh (Allahabad and Lucknow) 

Ajmer Merwara (Ajmer) 

Andamans and Nicobars (Port Blair) 

Assam (Shillong) 

Baluchistan (Quetta) 

Bihar and Orissa (Patna) 

Burma (Rangoon and Mandalay) 

Central Province and Berar (Nagpur) 

Coorg (Mercara) 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

N.W. Frontier Province (Peshawar) 

Pnniab (Lahore) j 

Total British Territory 

Native States 

Total Indian Empire 


Area (English 
8q. Miles). 

Population. 

X90X Census. 

X9XX Census. 

141,726 
123,064 
115,819* 
107, 164 
2,711 
3;i43 

38,229,654 

18,559,650 

5 o, 7 iS» 794 * 

47,692,277 

476,912 

24,649 

41,405,404 

19,672,642 
52,668,269* 
47,182,044 
SOI » 395 
26,459 

45^804 

38^2, 106 

41^4,412 

236,738 

too, 345 

1 7582 
106, 130* 
16,466 
97,209 

10,490,624 

11,971,452 

180,607 

30,510,344* 

2,041,534 

20,330,337 

12,115,217 

13,916,308 

174,976 

34,018,527* 

2,196,933 , 

19»974,956 ^ 

1,097,901 

675,267 

231,605,940 

62,755,116 

244,267,542 

70,864,99s 

1,773/ 168 

294,361,056 

3157132,537 


* The creation of the Bengal Piresidenoy and the Provinces of Assam and Bihar and Orissa in 
sgzs out of Bengal and Eastern BestgeU emd Assam was subsequent to the Census of sgzx. 


XaMSase of the People, zBSz-ipxz. 


JMttksIDiTidon. 

Oezuiua Total, 
*891. 

Increase 
per cent . 
s8Si-s8^ 

Census Total, 
X9ez. 

Increase 
per cent , 
Z89X-S90X. 

Census Total, 

> 9 » 

Increase 

percent., 

t9es-x9ts. 

British Territory 

Ml, 376,937 

+ xx*a 

» 3 » ,605,940 

+ 47 

1 

244 ,^, 54 * 

•h 5*5 

Native States 

65,937,7*4 

■f SO'X 

6 «, 755,**6 

- 5 

70,864,99s 

+ xa*9 

Bmpire 

*» 7 , 3 * 4 , 67 X j 

+ X3a 

*94,36* ,056 

+ *'5 

3 * 5 , > 1*, 537 

+ 7 * 


Sbxxb in xoot-xttz. Census of sa/ut {British Territory\ Males, 1x7,897 ,437 ; Fomales. xxa,s9«,M 
{Native Stated Males, 30,054,187 ; Females, 30,033,837. Census of zpzz {British Territory^ Males, 
ta4,873,69z ; Females, »9i383t85x ; CAofioe ^tesj. Males, 36,450,4x9 ; Females, 34,4x0376. 


Vital Stotisfics.— The statistics of births and deaths axe defective, and the apparent 
tneiease in mortality in recent years is really due to completer returns. The recorded death 
rate for British India in the decenninm ended 1900 ranged from 39*4^ per i.ooo in igot to 
38-9X in X900. In 1909 it was 30*91. Fevers « vaiiom kinds are by far the commm^ 
cense of deeih, cholera, dysentery and diarrhcsa, small-poz, and (since 1896) plague being 
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other chief c»ii»ee. The reported^deaths from plague up to the end of 1910 were about 
6,88o,oc» in India as a whole. About 22,000 people are annually killed by enakes. In 
2,652 bospitali and diepensariee, maintained mo^^ from public funds, 28,238,000 patients 
were treated in 1909. The number of persons vaccinated was 9,015,000. According to the 
census of 1901 there were 97,340 lepers. 


Bsligions and Laagaages. 


Bslifions, 191X. 

Brliiiih 

Territory 

Native 

Htates. 

- — , 

Langotget, 1901. 

Ben^li 44.^.048 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Buddhists 

Animists 

Ohristians 

Slkhi 

Jains i 

Farsit 1 

Jews 

Others 

Unrecorded 

Wf^»4o9 
7,348,034 
B, 49a, *77 
8,171,908 
4g,57« 
86.155 
18,534 
*.347 

53.965.466 

9. >99.546 
77,040 
3,947,144 
*.383,9>9 
8^,558 
789,604 
*3.945 
*.456 
34.761 
1,608,556 

Western Hindi 39.367.779 

Blharl 37.076,9^ 

Sastern Hindi 30,986,1^ 

Telegu 30,696,8^ 

Marathi 18,337,8^ 

Punjabi . . 17,070,961 

Tamil x6, 535,500 

Rajasthani . 10,917,713 

Kanarese .. . xo, 365,047 

Oujarathi 9.9*8,501 

Oriya . . . 9.667,4*9 

Burmese . 7.474.896 

Malayalam .... 6,009,304 

ToUls 

1 

344.367,543 

70,864,995 

Other Native Toukuck . 33,410,334 

English *Sa.388 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries , — The political boundary of the Indian Empire marches with Persia from the 
Gulf of Oman to near Zulfikar on the "Harrirud ; then with the Russian Empire along the 
frontier laid down bv agreement in 1885 as far as the Oxus at Khamiab*, thence along the 
Oxus by the Pan j an branch up to the Victona lake, and from the east end of that lake by 
the line demarcated in 1895 up to Povalo Schveikovski on the Taghdumbash Pamir, where 
three empires — the British, Russian, and Chinese — meet. From this point the frontier — in 
many parts no Wet clearly defined — touches the Chinese Empire, mainly along the crests of 
the Muztagh (Karakoram) range and the Himalayas, till the limits of French Indo-China 
ere reached on the Upper Mekong. The Indian frontier, on leaving the Mekong, marches 
with Siam till it reaches the sea at Victoria Point, half-way down the Malay ^ninsula. 
Beyond the sea the Indian Empire includes the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the 
Ijoccadive Islands, Aden and IVrim, besides protectorates over Socotra, Bahrein, and 
various chief ships along the coast from Aden to the Persian Gulf. Continental India, 
including Baluchistan, reaches from 8° to 37° N. latitude, and from to 101° E. 
Inn^tudei 

Tht Himalayas, — The Himalayas (which lie partly beyond the frontier), with their 
southern offshoots, form the natural northern boundary of India. The Himalayan range 
runs for 1,500 miles from N.W. to S.E., with a varying breadth of 150 to 200 mUes, and 
attains a general height of 20,000 feet above the plain, culminating in the loftiest peaks 
yet measured on the globe — Mount Everest, 29,141 feet, Kunchinjunga, 28,146 feet, and 
Dhaulagiri, 26,826 feet, near the centre of the range ; and Mount Godwin Austen, 28,250 feet, 
near its junction with the Hindu Kush. The line of perpetual snow is at about 16,000 feet. 
The Himalayas collect and store up water for the plains below. The slopes afford a 
representation of the tropical zone (especially on the southern slopes to the E.), the 
temperate zone (particularly to the S.W. of the range), and the arctic zone as the upward 
journey is taken reom the plains. In the Himalayas are several sanatoria, including Murree, 
Simla, Miissoorie, Naini Tal, and Daijiling. Himalayan vegetation includes such vari^ 
species as the tree-fern, ilex, pine, oidc, nr, deodar (cedar), rhododendron, bariey, oats, 
milleti and many domestic ve^tables. The fauna are as varied as the flora, and include 
the bison, musk-^eer, yak, wild sheep and goat, bear, elephant, monkey, and tiger, with 
eagles, partridges, and pheasants. Between the Himalayas and the plains to the S.E. is 
the jBMt fever-haunted Tarai or Duar jangle, densely forest-covered and full ctf bij^ game. ! 

Tho Great Plain , — The northern river-plains, lying at the foot of the Hmalayas, 
comprise tiie rich alluvial plains watered by ^e Indus, the Qahges, the Lower Brahmaputi^ 
and their tributaries. At no great distant from one anothm*, four rivers take their rise in 
the HimalayM. The sources of two a^^'the north side— the Indus, which flows westward 
,foz j,8oo miles, and the Tsan-po or Brahmaputra, which flows eastward for nearly 
hpoo mili^ The other two, on the southern dope, are the Sutlej, which, after flowing 
vu and lor 900 miles and collecting various other streams, joins the Indus ; and the 
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Ganges, which, daring a journey S.E. and £. of ahonf 2,550 miles, drains almost all the 
Ben^ plain. The Brahmaputra, after flowing along the northern side as far as the eastern 
extremity of the Himalayas, toms sharply to the S., then to the W., and Anally joins the 
Giuiges 75 miles from where their combined streams enter the Bay of Bengal. Thas the 
Himalayas supply India with the water gathered on botii slopes. The Indus and Ganms, 
with their tributsnes, are the source of an extensive system of irrigation by canals. The 
richest, most pcmulous, and most historically famous part of India lies in the 'basins of these 
great rivers. rich is the Indo-Gangetic plain that it supports a population of about 
50 millions, almost wholly agricultural. The density of the j^pulation Is extremely high 
m this region, averaging in the Bengal delta 552 per square mile, and rising in a few districts 
to 900. The population has increased most in the densest areas, and pressure on the soil is 
severe in parts of Behar and the United Provinces. In northern India there are two 
harvests, rahi (spring) crops being reaped in March and April, kharxf (autumn) crops in 
October to December. In the north we And wheat, pulse, maize, millet, barley, and tea ; 
while in the south, indigo, cotton, sugar-cane, }ute, oilseeds, tobacco, opium, and 
spices are produced. Among the fauna are monkeys, panthers, tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
jackals, squirrels, elephants, deer, crocodiles, and snakes. Salt, mica, and coal are the 
chief minerals. The Ganges delta yields rice, bamboos, and a large variety of palms. 
The Aravalli range, the primeval chain of India, divides Rajputana from the Central India 
Native States. To the N.W. of the peninsula lies the mountainous, barren, and thinly 
populated region of Baluchistan. 

The Deccan . — Just as the Hinialavas on the N. and the Hindu Kush and Suleiman 
Mountains on the N.W. form natural barriers of defence for Hindustan, so do the Vindhya 
Mountains, running almost due £. from the head of the Gulf of Cambay, north of the 
Nerbudda Kiver, form a Arm southern boundary, to the river-plains of I^orthem India. 
Southern India, or the Deccan, is a plateau of triangular shape and very old geological 
formation, bounded on two sides by the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, which conver^ at 
Cape Comonn, and on the third by the Ymdhyas. The Kastem and Western Ghauts all but 
complete this environing triangle of mountain ranges. In the extreme N.W., south of the 
Vindbyas, and parallel to them, but north of the Western Ghauts, we And the Nerbudda and 
the Tapti flowing westwards, their basins being sharply deAued by the Satpura Mountains, 
which be midway between them. As the Western Ghauts lie close to the coast, and afford 
no exit for rivers, there are no streams on the Malabar coast south of the Tapti ; all the 
rivers flow eastwards, through deflles in the Eastern Ghauts, into the Bay of Ben»l. The 
four chief rivers are the Mahanuddy, in the extreme N.K. (520 miles), the Godavery 
(900 miles), the Kistna (800 miles), and the Cauvery (472 miles), at intervals further to thie 
south. The physical geography of Southern India has shaped its history : the S.W. coast, 
shut in by mountains, is very primitive and moves slowly ; the S.E., open and easy of 
access by sea and towards the interior, has made great progress. The mountain slopcA of 
this region, especially those of the Western Ghauts, which rise to 8,000 feet m the Nilgiris, 
are still covert with the splendid vegetation of primeval forests. Teak, ebony, satinwood, 
sandalwood, palm, and bamboo abound. The jungles in the E. are very deadly. The 
tiger, bison, leopai^, deer, and vanous smaller game afford sport. Snakes are found every- 
where. In the valleys and higher plains many valuable crops are raised, chiefly ric^ 
millet, cotton, oijlseedB, coffee, indigo, tobacco, and cbinchona. The black cotten soil 
is very fertile. There is irrigation by dams, wells, tanks, and canals. The southern 
table-land has furnished considerable supplies of minerals. 

Burma . — Beyond the Bay of Bengal is the large province of Burma, watered by the 
Irrawaddy and its tributaries and by the Salween. The delta region is flat; further 
inland are hills and rolling downs ; while the north is mountainous. Rice is the chief 
staple. Millet, cotton, sesamum, and tobacco are also grown. The forests, particalariy of 
teak, make a considerable contribution to the exports. Petroleum is produced on a 
considerable scale, and jade and rubies are mined. The fauna include monkeys, jackals, 
tigers, elephants, bison, and deer. 

Climate . — About half of India is within the tropics, but the 'greatest extremes of heat 
and cold are in the N.W. In the Himalayas the climate is moist and cold. In Nortbero 
India it is dry, and the winters are rather cold. In tropical Southern India the climate is 
more equable. Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras all have an equable climate, ovriag to 
proximity to the sea. Ilie S.W. monsoon brings moisture from the ocean south of the 
Equator, and reaches the west coast early in June and the northern provinces late in June. 
The mountains arrest these currents and preemitate rainfi^ which aveiaget 60 inches in 
the sub-Himalayan region, ^ inches in the I^odo^^angetie plain, and 30 inches in tiie . 
Docoao, but is small in Sind and Rajputana. Madras beneflts by ^e N.E. mOBsocti 
in the autumn. 
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HIlTORIGili SKETCH. 

JjuxxAiTDSft't inrsidoii of India (326 b.o.) !• tiio fint landmark of Indian history. A 
dim outUno of earlier events can be traced from the evidences of race and language, from 
the condi^ons contained in ancient Indian literature, from accounts of ancient and 
Chinese writers, and from coins and Inscriptions. Tl^ oldest Indian books are supposed to 
di^ from about 1500 b.o. ; they are written in Sanskrit, a language akin to Persian and to 

principal European languages. The pMple who wrote these m>oks were i^ans, a race 
wMch, as their traditions Indicate, came into India from north of the Hindu Kush. They 
found in India, and conquered, a population of yellow-skinned type in the Himalayan 
districts, and a short, dark-skinned race, of low dvilisation, in the rest of India. Of l^th 
these types there are still survivals. The religion and metaphysics of the Aryans are to be 
found in the Vedtu and Upanithadi ; their epics, the Mahahnarata and Ram^ana^ extol 
their mythical heroes ; while in the Code of Manu we find a picture of Indian society, 
rather as the priestly caste of the day wished it to exist, than as it actually existed. The 
ascendency of the Brahman priesthood over the soldier cImb of Kshetriyas is represented as 
fully established. The system of caste, originati^ in the attitude of ^e Aryaa (kinsmen) 
to the dark and servile aborigines, generally prevails, and the people are organised in village 
communities. In the sixth century b.o. a new religion arose, called Buddhism. Its founder 
was Gauttoia, a prince of the Kshetri}^ caste, who took the name of Buddha, the awakened,” 
and died about ^7 b.o. His supposed remains were discovered near Peshawar in 1909. His 
I tenets are contained in the Tripttdka^ the Buddhist gospel. Buddhism was, in India itself, 

I mainly a social reform, a revolt against the pride of caste and the exclusiveness of the 
Brahman priesthood. It prevailed widely from 250 b.o. to 350 a.d., but was never quite 
general, and existed side oy side with Brahmanism, which it never succeeded in ousting. 
At len^h it lost ground, less through persecution than through a change in popular feeling ; 
and before the twelfth century it had become practically extinct in India itself, though it 
still fiourishes not only in Siam, China, and Japan, but also in Nepal, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Its decline in India was accompanied by a revival of Brahmanism, much modified. A branch 
of Buddhism, however, or a survival of a kindred creed, continues to exist in India in the 
distinct sect of the Jains. The followers of this creed, which flourished most from about 
95o~i3cx> A.D., are still numerous in Gujarat, and are also found in other parts of India. 

According to Herodotus the twentieth satrapy of Persia at one time included part of the 
north-west of India. Alexander (326 b.c.) did not penetrate beyond the tributaries of the 
Indus, though he sailed down the river. At his death his Indian possessions fell to Seleucns, 
whose ambassador, Megasthenes (306 b.c.), has left an account of the country under the rule 
of Chandragupta, the Greek Sandracottus. Megasthenes describes the democratic village 
communities of the Punjab, and speaks of the people as brave and truthful, and averse to 
litigation, and of the women as cmiste ; and he notes the absence of slavery. Asoka (272* 
23Z B.O.), the grandson of Chandragupta, whose edicts on stone pillars throw light upon this 
period, was a convert to, and a great patron of Buddhism j which became the State religion. 
Our last contributors to a knowledge of India before the period of continuous antiientic history 
are the Buddhist pilgrims from China, who visited the country between 399 and 695 a.d. 

The influence of the Greek conquest was swept away by the Scythians, who poured in 
many waves, between 165 b.c. and 320 a.d,, over northern India. Their inroads left a 
lasting influence on the character of the population, and profoundly modified the religious 
beliefs and domestic institutions of the Hindus. The sixth century w'as a period of confusion. 
The emperor Harsha (606-648) ^ after many years of fighting, which made him master of 
Northern India, ended his reign in piety and peace. From about 650 to 950 anarchy 
prevailed. 

The Arab conquest of Persia, towards the middle of the seventh century, brought the 
successors of Muhammad to the Indus, and in N.W. India they made some temporary 
acqmsitions ; but three centuries were to pass before the foundations of a durable Hnhamma- 
dam empire were laid. It was in 999 that Mahmud of Ghazni (in Afghanistan) began a long 
series of incursions into India, no fewer than fifteen expeditions tm^g place b^ween 999 
and Z027, one of which carried him beyond the Jumna, while anotoer ended in the capt^ 
of Somnath, in Kathiawar. The succeeding dynasties of Afghan kings held power in India 
for w years ; but the advance of their power was gradual, for it was not until 1206 that 
Delhi was taken and the greater part Hindustan annexed by Kutb-ud-din, whose memory 
is perpetuated by the Kubt Mi^, near Delhi. The first Muhammadan invasion of tito 
Deooan took place in 1294. ^ 

Thb Moaui* Empirb.— The Muhiimiadan Mongols, or Moguls, after ovemuming 
Central and Western Asia, arrived in 12x9, under Genghis Khan, on the frontieni of India, 
but did not cross the Indus. During the rrign of the uuit monarw of the Taghlak line, Ibe 
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brought on the collision which he himself had carefully avoided, and after two wars 
with tile British, the Sikh kingdom^ae annexed, and became the province of the Punjab 

^ROPBAlt AovKimrniSi — From time immemorial the lucrative trade of Europe with India 
and the farther East has enormously enriched in turn each nation that has held it. In the 
i5tii century it was mainly possessed by the Venetians on the European side, and by the 
Arabs on the Eastern side. The chief trading centres of the Arabs were Calicut, Ormuz, 
Aden; and Malacca. Seeing the large profits to be derived from this trade, the rising 
nations of Europe in the 15th century sought to obtain a share. Hence the ardour of the 
navigators who set out to discover an ocean route to India. The sea route round the Cape 
of Good Hope was discovered by Vasco da Gama, who anchored before Calicut in May 
14^. From that time until they lost their naval simremacy, a century later, the Portuguese 
enjoyed practically a monopoly of Indian trade. The first Portuguese viceroy, Francis of 
Almeida (1505-1509), esikblished numerous factories and fortresses; while his successor, 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, captured Goa (1510), and extended the Portuguese dominion, notably 
on the Malabar coast. This dominion for 60 years from 1542 was tantamount to an entire 
regulation of the Asiatic coast trade with Europe from the Persian Gulf to Japan. It was 
stained by great cruelty. When the crowns of Spain and Portugal were united in 1580 
under Philip 11 ., the Asiatic interests of Portugal were subsrdinated to the European 
interests of Spain, and the decline of Portuguese power in Asia was rapid. Till then the 
Portuguese brought Indian products to Lisbon, whence the Dutch carried them to other 
ports of Europe. But when Philip II., on account of the Dutch revolt, shut Lisbon against 
them, the Dutch were driven to trade directly with the East. In 1602 they formed “The 
Dutch East India Company” by amalgamating previously existing trading companies, and 
the principal Portuguese settlements in the East were gradually captured. B}" 1661 the 
Portuguese held only those remnants of their Indian possessions which they still hold. The 
Dutch occupied the Cape as a half-way station. After a time they firmly established them- 
selves in Java and the neighbouring coasts and islands, but were forced by the British to 
relax their hold on India. French and Danigh East India Companies were established in 
1601 and 1616 respective!^’. The latter achieved little, but, as will be seen directly, the 
French had a brief but brilliant period of influence in the middle of the i8th century, 

English I^ominion. — At the close of the 16th century’ the English became eager to share 
in the profits of Indian commerce. After some smaller ventures the Ixmdon East India 
Company was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth by royal charter on December 31, i6co. 
There were 217 subscribers of the capital of ^68,373, and the official title was “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Lon^n trading to the East Indies.” A second 
charter in 1609 made the Cnmpanv’s privileges perpetual. The Portuguese resisted the new 
competitors, who nevertheless obtained a permanent footing at Surat after several stubborn 
engagements off Swally in 1612. In 1615 the British Ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
supported bv the Emperor Jahangir, greatly improved the position of the Company. In 
1639 the English acquired a strip of land on the east coast, built a factory there, fortified it, 
and named it Fort St. George ; in 1653 this settlement of Madras became a Presidency. In 
Charles I.’s reign rival enterprises led to confusion and piratical excesses, but in 1657 
co-operation and discipline were secured bv the charter granted by Cromwell to a single 
company comprising the whole l>ody of merchants. The charter was renewed by Charles II., 
in wnose reign the Comjiany enjoy’ed great prosperity. When, in 1662, Charles II. married 
Katharine of Braganza, a part of her dowry from Portugal was the Island of Bombay : in 
1668 he transfer!^ all his rights over it to the Company for an annual payment of ^^lo. 
In 1687 Bombay replaced Surat as the seat of the western Presidency. Although in 1633 
the Company had obtained certain treaty’ rights in Bengal from the Mogul, and in 1651 a 
factory’ had been established at Hooghly, vet in that part of India they held no territory as 
in Bombay’ and Madras. In 1688 the Afunammadan rulers forced them to abandon ^eir 
settiement, but being invited to return they laid, in 1690, amid swamp and jungle, the 
foundations of the Presidency of Fort William, which was destined to develop into the 
modem city of Calcutta. In 1698 a rival company called “ The English East India Com- 
pany,” to distinguish it from the old “ London Company,” was star^. After a period of 
counict and trai^ losses, the rival comjMnies came to terms in 1702 ; and in 1708 they were 
amalgamated under the title of “ The United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the fist Indies.” 

When Great Britain engaged in war wHh France in 1744, the rival Companies of England 
and France came into collision, with the result that Madias was captured in 17^6. Had* 
Dnpleix been Well supported from hoile, he mMt haa^e founded a French empire in India. 
The first reverses of the English were retrievea by Clive, whose gidlant defence of Aibot 
(175?) was followed up by a series of brilliant movements, cnlmin&ng in tiie utter defeat 
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iat army by Ooote at Wandiwa^ in 1760, and in the ci^ture of Fondichorry in 

X761, which completed the ruin of the French Com^any^ Since then the territory retained 
by the French in India has been insignificant ; and in it they are forbidden by treaty to hold 
any considerable military force. The tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta (1756) sum- 
moned Cliye from Madn^ and his victory at Plassy over the Nawab of Bengal in 1757 made 
British influence predominant. 

Clitfe was appointed first Governor of Bengal in 1758. In 1765 he returned home, and in 
1763 the English were again embroiled in Bengal, but completely defeated Iheir opponents 
at Btucar (1764). In 1765 Clive (now Lord Clive) returned to Bengal as Governor, and 
before he left finally in 1767 he succeeded in reforming the services, in which great abuses 
existed. Owing to Clive’s efforts the Company in 1765 received from the Emperor at Delhi 
the diwani or fiscal administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with the Northern Circars 
(Madras), and 35,000,000 people came under their government. Thus were laid the 
foundations of England’s territorial dominion in India. 

After an interval of misrule Warren Hastings (1772-85) was appointed Governor of 
Bengal, and in 1774 he became Governor-General, on the creation of that office under the 
Regulating Act of 1773. He vigorously reformed the revenue arrangements and judicial 
procedure. Hastings was the first great admimstrative organiser of the British possessions. 
He greatly increased the power and territory of the Companv, notwithstanding the opposition 
of a hostile Council. Mysore in 1760 had been seized bv Hyder Ali, a Mussulman 
adventurer, and a powerful and inveterate enemy of the English. By repelling Hyder All’s 
memorable invasion of the Carnatic (1780), and defeating the triple alliance of the Nizam, 
the Mahrattas, and Hyder Ali, Haetings probably saved British India. On his return to 
En^nd he was impeached on a number of charges, but acquitted. 

The first administiation of Lord Comwallxs (1786-03) wag marked by a thorough reform 
of the Company’s Civil Service, by the introduction of the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue in mngal, by the remodelling of the judicial system, and by the third Mysore War, 
in which he defeated Tippoo, the sou and successor of Hyder Ali. The rulo of Sir John 
Sliore (1793-98) was uneventful. 

The administration of the Marquess Wellesley (1798--1805) was distinguished by many 
important eventa. Tippoo, as courageous and as hostile to the Engush as his father, 
was in 1798 in secret correspondence with the French, who were then dominant in the 
miUta^ councils of the Nizam and of Scindia, were strongly established in Mauritius, and 
under Napoleon, then engaged in his Egyptian campaign, were aiming at a great Eastern 
Empire. Lord Wellesley saw the necessity of crushing this dangerous Power, and the 
Fourth Mysore War ended m the capture of Seringapatam (1799), the death of Tippoo, and 
the conquest and restoration of Mysore to a represtntative of ^e family of Hindu Rajas 
whom Hyder Ali had dethroned. The Treaty of Bassein (1802) broke up the Mahratta 
confederacy, but led to the Second and Third Mahratta Wars, which curtailed the power of 
Scindia and Holkar, and increased the strength and extent of the Company’s dominions. 
Lastly, Lord Wellesley developed, if he did not initiate, a system of subsidiary alliances 
with Native States, which aimed at making the British the one paramount Power, while 
giving greater security than the balance of power attempted by his predecessors. Wellesley 
doubled the territories of the Company, and transformed a mercantile body into a political 
power with a preponderating influence throughout India. During the brief second adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis (1805), and that of Sir 6'. Barlow (1805-7), Wellesley’s policy 
of subsidiary alliances was reversed. 

Lord Minto (1807-13) established peaceful relations with the Punjab, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, through the missions of Metcalfe, Elphinstone, and Malcolm respectively, and 
captur^ Mauritius. On the renewal of the Oompany’s charter in 1813 the monopoly of 
Indian trade was abolished. 

Under the Marquess of Hastings (1814-23) a severe struggle with Nepal ended with the 
Treaty of Sagauli (1816), which still regulates India’s relations with that State. The 
annexation in 1818 of the territory of the Mahratta Peishwa enlarged Bombay Presidency 
to its present dimensions. Lord Hastings in the same year crushed the Pindaris of Central 
India, large bands of freebooters who devastated the country in all directions. Reviving 
Lord Wellesley’s policy of alliances, he settled on their existing basis the relations of the 
Supreme Power with the feudatory States of Rajputana and Central India. He encour^ed 
education. Lord Amherst (1833-8) succeeded Lord Hastings. Encroachments on British 
districts by the King of Ava, and his insolent refusal of all redress, led to the first Burmese 
War, whi^ cost 3o,cxx> lives and nearly /i4,ooo, 000, but gave to India the fertile provinoes 
of Aiacan and Tenasserim, an^ macticaUy, Assam. | 

While Lord WiUiam Bentinckwme (Pernor-General (1838-35), steam conununicatton 
with India was introdnoed, suttee (or widow-burning) was abolished, educated natives were 
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I admitted more freelT into the service of the Company, and varions reforms were passed 
I afieddim education, Ibe of ^e Press, finance, and justice. The new charter of the 

i East In^ Company in 1833 abolisDed the remaining monopoly of Chinese trade, introduced 
reforms in the constitution of the Indian Government, made the North-West Provinces a 
I separate adminisbration, and abolished the restrictions on the residence of British subjects 
in India. The resolution of Lord Auckland (1836-43) to support Shah Shuja against Dost 
Mohammad brought on the first Afg^n War (183^42), and the serious disastw attendant 
on the fatal retreat from Cabal. The administration of Lord EUenborough (18^-44) saw 
the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and its annexation (184^). Lord Hardingt 
(1844-48) conducted in person the first Sikh War, and fought a series of severely contestM 
battles, ending with Sobraon (1846). 

Lord DalMUMie't administration (1848-56) was fruitful in events. The second Sikh War 
resulted, after severe fighting, in the submission of the Sikhs and the annexation of the 
Punjab (1849). The second Burmese War (18^2) deprived the King of Burma of Pegu. 
Lord Dalhousie promoted the introduction of railways and the telegraph. He established 
cheap postage, promoted steam navigation with England vtd the Red Sea, and opened the 
Ganges Canal, still one of the largest irrigation works in India. His annexation policy was 
much criticised at Ihome. It proceeded on the principle that British being preferable to 
native rule, gross misrule or a break in the natural succession justified, in the interest of the 
subject populations, the transfer of a native State to the British Government. In x8^ this 
^'doctrine of lapse’* was applied to Satara, and in 1853 Jhansi similarly became British 
territory ; while on the death of the last of the Mahratta Princes of Nagpur, his territory 
was annexed, and became the Central Provinces in 1853. In 1856, after repeated warnings 
to the tyrannical ruler of Oudh, that kingdom was also annexed, without bloodshed or 
fighting. 

Earl Canning (1857-62), who succeeded Lsird Dalhousie, left England pledged to pursue 
a policy of peace, nut he was destined to face the greatest crisis that has threatened the 
British Empire in India. A mutiny of Sepoys broke out on May 10, 1857, at Meerut, 
and spread through the whole Bengal army. Delhi was for some months in the possession 
of the rebels, and many chiefs joined the revolt. The siege of Delhi, the massacre at 
Cawnpore, the relief of Lucknow, the Central India campaign, and all the heroism of that 
momentous time will never be forgotten. Although the control of Indian affairs was vested 
in the Cabinet through the Board of Control, the Great Mutiny was laid to the charge of the 
East India Company, whose eventful annals were brought to a close by the transfer of the 
entire administration of India to the Crown. 

India undkr the Crown. — The “ Act for the Better Government of India ” established 
the authority of the Crown ; and a Proclamation to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of India, 
dated Nov. i, 1898, announced the resolution of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to assume the 
government of the territories in India “heretofore administered in trust by the Honourable 
East India Company.” Legislative Councils were established in the newly-administered 
Dominions. Lord Canning was succeeded in 1862 by Lord Elgin^ who, however, died in 
November, 1863, 

Sir John (Lord) iMwrence (i86i--69) reformed the finances, which had been seriously 
burdened by the heavy military expenditure during the Mutiny. His administration was 
marked by the Bhutan War (1864), and by the terrible Orissa Famine of 1866. Lord Mayo 
(1869-72) effected many administrative reforms, instituted State railways, promoted the 
construction of roads and canals, and inaugurated the system of provincial finance, which 
has since] been extended. Durii^ the tenure of ofiice of Lord Northbrook (1872-^) the 
late King Edward VI L, then Prince of Wales, visited India. The Viceroy devoted 
attention to finance and to famine relief. In 1875 the reigning Gaekwar of Baroda was 
deposed for misrule and disloyalty. Lord Lytton's administration (1876-80) was made 
eventful by a terrible famine in Southern India, and by the Second Afghan War. In 1877 
the Queen assumed the title of Empress of India. The peaceful term of the Marqut»$ of 
Rtnon (1880-84) w'as marked by the extension of local self-government, and by fiscal, 
judicial, educational, and other reforms. His successor was the Marquess of Dufferin 
(1884-88), during whose viceroyalty occurred the Third Burmese War, by which Upper 
Burma with the Shan States was added to the Empire. The N.W. frontier of Ai^hanistan 
was delimited, the frontier of India strengthened, and the Army increased. The Marquees 
^ Lansdoume (1888-94) continued the policy of strengthening we army and consolidating 
British influence on the frontier. The Indo- Afghan bound^ was defined, and a serious 
outbreak in Manipur was suppressed. He took we first step in ounency reform by dosw 
the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver. He reconstituted the Ls^slative Councils m 
by introducing a more populu element, and conferring a limited right of interpellation 
a^ criticism in financial matters. The vioeroyalty of l^d Elgin (i894-.99) was full of 
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eventi. la 189^ aa •ntbnak In Cbitnd made neoesftiy a Uuge militaiy expedition to 
lelieve Hm nmeoa. Plagne broke out in 1896, and iuM raged more or leea aererely ever 
dnee. In 189^ an area of 307^000 square miles, with a population of 70 millions, was 
visited by a jmevons famine. In 1897 the border tribes from Chitral to J^uchlstan rose 
against m British garrisons. In the Tirah campaign that followed over 40,000 troops 
were employed. Several boundaries were settled under Lord Elgin, notably those with 
Russia on ibe ^ Pamirs and with France on the Mekong ; riie d^ntiers of Afghanistan, 
Persia, and China were also defined. The general Customs tariff, abolished in 188a, was 
reimposed in 189^. Legislative Councils were created for the Punjab and Burma. 

Lord Curzon (189^1904 and 1904-5) succeeded Lord Elgin. In 1899 the pound sterling 
was made legal tender in India concurrently with the rupee, at the exchange of Rs. 15 to 
/i. Between 1899 and 1904 India was thrice called on to d^end Imperial interests by the 
despatch of trcpops to South Africa, to China, and to Somaliland. In 1899-1900 occurred 
one of the worst famines on record, the tracts affected covering 475,000 square miles with a 
population of 60 millions, of whom more than a half were in native States. Lord Curzon's 
term of office was a period of reform and reconstruction. The Viceroy appointed Com> 
missions of Inquiry on irrigation, railways, universities, agricultural banks, excise, and 
police, all of which suggested important reforms. He instituted agricultural banks and 
departments, and reformed the revenue law and administration m order to free the 
cultivators irom the money-lenders. The famine codes were amended. Better arrange- 
ments were made for controlling the tribes and for distributing the troops on the frontier, 
and a new province, under the direct control of the Governor-General in Council, was 
created, called the North-West Frontier Province ^901). The Aden and the Perso- Afghan 
boundaries were delimited. An Imperial Cadet Corps of native princes and nobles was 
inaugurated. A Railway Board was constituted to administer the railways, and a Commerce 
and Industry Department, in charge of a new Member of Council, was created. Educational 
policy was reviewed and reforms introduced. A much-needed reform of the police was 
undertaken. Lord Curzon also secured a perpetual lease of Berar from the ^izam. In 
1904 a mission with a militarj' escort proceeded to Til)et, and secured a favourable treaty. 
Lord Curzon returned to England for a few months in 1904. During his absence Lord 
Amj^hill occupied the post of Viceroy. Lord Curzon returned to India on reappointment 
in December, 1904. In 1^5 the treaty with Afghanistan was renewed. The Viceroy 
reduced the dimensions of Bengal, which had become unwieldy for administrative purposes, 
and constituted a new province, called Eastern Bengal and Assam^ by combining parts of 
Bei^al with Assam. He carried out great reforms in the organisation of the Army in 
conjunction with Lord Kitchener (appointed Commander-in-Chief in 1902), but, differing 
from certain proposals made by the latter, and finding that he lacked the support of the 
Home Government, he resigned (August, 1905). 

Lord Minto succeeded in November, 1905. The Prince ofiWales (now H.M. King 
George), with the Princess, made a tour in India during the winter of 1905-6. For some 
years after 1905 there was considerable agitation among Bengalis owing to the partition of 
Bengal, and a Seditious Meetings Act was passed in November, 1907. In his Bu^et speech 
in the Secretary of State, viscount Morlcy, foreshadowed important reforms in Indian 
administration, designed to bring all classes of the people into closer relations with the 
Government and its officers. He nominated two Indian members to his own Council, and 
an Indian member to the Goremor-General’s Council. He appointed Commissions to 
inquire into railways, into the possibilities of financial and administrative decentralisation, 
and into the conditions of factory labour, and action has been taken on their reports. In 
1908 the unrest in Bengal assumed an anarchical character, and the laws relating to the 
Press and to explosives were strengthened. To mark the fiftieth anniversary of the transfer 
of India to the Crown a royal proclamation was issued in November, 1908, promising 
extended self-government. Owing to the continued unrest in 1909 and 19x0, a Press Act, 
to control printing presses, was passed. 

Lord tia/rdingt succeeded in November, 1910. The Indian Legislative Council in Jnne, 
19x1, prohibited indentured emigratiou from India to Natal after July z, 1911. Although 
unrest was less marked in 191Z, it was deemed necessary to pass a new Seditions Meetings 
Act. A great Durbar was held at Delhi on December 12, 1911, ^ H.M. King George, to 
axmounoe his Coronation at Westminster. On this occasion the Kum-Emperor also made 
announcements of new and far-reaching steps in Indian policy, viz., l£e transfer of the seat 
of the Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital, Delhi, and the creation of 
a Governorsh^ for the presidency of Beng^, of a lieut-Governorship for Bihar, Chota- 
Kagpur, and (mssa, aivl of a Chief Commissionership for Assam. A grant towards popular 
adnoatloa, a«d various boons to soldiari and civilians and to Indian Princes, were alio 
announced. The tutorial changes referred to and the reasons for ttem had been dealt 
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with in an important secret despatch from the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State dated August 35, iQiz* Delhf'was chosen as the capital on geographical^ historicaJ, 
and political grounds. Ilte capital is to form a separate and independent territory (Uke 
Washington) under a Chief Commiteioner (William Malcolm Halley, O.I.B.), and a town- 
planning committee has been entrusted to decide on sites for Government buildings. The 
provincuil changes involve a partial rescission of the partition of 3 en^ and the abolition 
of the province of Eastern Be^al and Assam, created m 1^5. Bengal, as reconstituted, is 
a compact, Bengali-speaking province, and it is plac^ und^ a Governor in Council. Dacca 
will ^ the second capital of Ben^. A new province, Bihar and Orissa, is formed, 
including Chota-Na^ur and the Sambalpur district. Assam again becomes a separate 
province, under a Chief Commissioner. Its backward condition and position on the N.E. 
frontier justify this closer connexion with the Government of India. Th^ reconstituted 
provinces came into existence on April 1, 1912. The despatch points out that the Govern- 
ment of India intend to devolve on local governments as many functions as can be safely 
entrusted to them. In pursuance of recommendations by the Decentralisation Commission, 
enhanced powers in respect of appointments and expenditure are being granted to local 
government having a quasi-permanent provincial settlement. Moreover, greater per- 
manency has been arranf^d for in financial settlements with the provinces, which will also 
be able to dispose of growing sources of revenue, the control of the Government of India 
being relaxed. A Koyal Commission has been appointed to examine and report on the 
public services in India. A punitive expedition against the Abors was successfully carried 
out, while friendly missions were sent to the Miris and Mishmis, on the N.E. frontier. 

IMPBHIAL Lkgislation. — Legislation for India in England is chiefly of a constitutional 
or financial character. The Reg^dating Act (1773), which created the first Governor-General 
and his Council, was the first statute that recognised the East India Company as a ruling 
body. Pitt’s India Act (1784) left the business and most of the patronage to the Court of 
Directors, but gave the supreme civil and military authority to a Board of Control, whose 
president represented India in the House of Commons. In 1793 the Company’s charter was 
renewed ; in 1813, on a further renewal of the charter, the trade of India was thrown open ; 
while in 1833 the monopoly of the China trade was abolished. In 1853 the Company’s 
charter was renewed for the last time, and the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to 
competition. By “An Act for the Better Government of India” (1858), which still 
regulates Indian affairs, all the territories governed by the East India Company w'ere trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and all the jpowers exercised by the Company and the ^ard of Control 
were vested in the Secretary of State for India, assisted by a Council. Under this Act, as 
amended by Acts of 1889 and 1907, at least 9 meml)ers of Council must have resided in 
India for xo years, and must not have left India more than 5 years prior to their appoint- 
ment. The number of members mav be 14. The term of office is now 7 years, with power 
of extension. In 1877 (under the Royal Titles Act) Queen Victoria assumed the title of 
Empress of India. By ^e Indian Councils Act (1909) the Viceregal and provincial Legis- 
lative Councils were enlarged, their powers of interpellation and criticism enhanced, and the 
elective element extended, special provision being made for the representation of landholders, 
the professional classes, Muhammadans, and European and Indian traders and planters. 
The executive councils of Madras and Bombay were increased in size, and power was given 
to constitute executive councils in provinces under Lieut. -Governors. The Act became 
operative in January, 1910, and has worked very successfully. The Indian High O^urts Act 
(1911) empowered the Government of India to increase the number of High Court Judges 
from 15 to 30 , to establish new High Courts, and to appoint temporary judges. The 
Government of India Act (1912) created a Governor of Ben^l, established an Executive 
Council for the new prdvince of Bihar and Orissa, and authorised the creation of legislative 
councils in provinces under Chief Commissioners. ^ 
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GOVERNMENT. , 

UiTDER the King-Emperor, Hie Imperial Majesly’s Secretary of State for India ie the 
head of the Indian Administration in England^ and as a member of the Cabinet he is 
responsible to, and represents the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament in London. 
In all matters the Secretary of State can impose Iub orders on the Government of India. 
No expenditure from the revenue of India is legal unless sanctioned by him and a majority 
of his Council. In matters requiring secrecy (c.y., foreign policy and the affairs of native 
States) the Secretary of State can act on his own authority without consulting his Council, 
and in most other matters can overrule the majority of his Council. Indian Government 
business in England is transacted at the India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

The King-Emperor appoints the Governor-General, the Governors of Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal, the Commander-in-Chief, the Ordinary Members of the Councils of the 
Governor-General and of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and the Judges in 
the High Courts. The appointments of Lieutenant-Governor are made by the Governor- 
General, subject to the Secretary of State’s approval. 

As the result of important changes in administration, business is now conducted by ten 
Departments — Finance, Foreign, Home, Legislative, Revenue and Agriculture, Public 
Works, Commerce and Industry, Railway, Army, and Education, bach Department is in 
charge of a Secretary to Government, and under the care of a member of the Supreme 
Council, who has authority to deal with affairs of minor importance, and to select what is 
worthy of the consideration of the Governor-General and his Council. The Governor- 
General himself superintends the Foreign Department. The Finance Department deals with 
public accounts, loans, taxation, opium, currency, banking, mints, <tc. The Foreign 
Department conducts relations with Afghanistan, Nepal and other conterminous countries, 
and, through its Political Residents and Agents in the various native States, supervises 
their administration and regulates their relations with the paramount Power. Its Agents 
in the Persian Gulf, Muscat, and Turkish Arabia look after the commercial and political 
interests of India in those quarters. The Home Department deals with the civil service, 
judicial affairs, prisons, police, &c. The Le^l Member of Council takes charge of Govern- 
ment Bills in connexion with the Legislative Department, The most impoi^nt subjects 
that come before the ’Revenue and Agriculture Department are land revenue and surveys, 
forests, agricultural development, famine, and meteorology. The Public Works Demrtment 
deals with irrigation, roads, buildings, <fec. The recently created Department of Commerce 
and Industry has been placed in charge of a special member. It deals with trade and 
shipping, customs, excise, salt, ports, post-office, telegraphs, mines, factories, statistics, &c. 
Railway administration is now entrusted to a Railway Department^ which is in charge of 
the Commerce and Industry Member of Council, and controlled by a Railway Board. The 
Army is under the Army Department, of which the Commander-in-Chief has charge in 
Council. A new Education D^artment has been constituted, and has taken from the Home 
Department the centrol of education, local government, sanitation, <tc. 

THE KIKG-EMPEEOE. 

His Most Excellent Majestv Qeorge the Fifth, by the Grace of God King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British I>ominion8 beyond the 
Seas, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India ; only surviving son of His late Imperial 
Majesty King Edward VII.; born at Marlborough House, June 3, 1865; married July 6, 
1893, Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Auguste Louise Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes, horn May 26, 1867, only daughter of Her Roval Highness the late Duchess and His 
Highness the late Duke of Teck ; succeeded to the Throne May 6, 1910 ; croumed at West- 
minster Abbey, June 22, 1911 ; proclaimed at Delhi, December 12, 1911. 


Secretary of State for India, The Most Honourable the Marquess of Crewe, x.o., 

p.c. ; 60m January 12, 1858 ; assumed charge, May 25, 1911 per annum fS,ooo 

Permanent Under Secretary, Sir T. W. Holdemess, k.c.s.i per annum ^2,000 

Parliamentary Under Secretary, Hon. E. S. Montagu, m.p per annum ^1,500 

Couwen.. — Vice-President, General Sir Chas. C. Egerton, o.c.b., d.s.o. ; Member^ Sir 
William Lee-Wamer, o.o.s.t. ? Lt.-Col. Sir D. W. K. Barr, x.o.s.r. ; Sir Felix 
Schuster, Bart. ; Sir Hugh Shokespear Barnes, K.C.8.Z., k.c.v.o. ; Sir Theodore 
' Morison, K.C.I.E., each 2 i»aoo ; Sir J. J. D. La Touche, k.c.s.i. ; Sir Krishna 
Gobinda Gupta, k.c.s.i. ; ^r James Thomson, k.c.s.i. ; Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.o.8.z.f 
P.O.I.. ; Sir Steyning W. Kdgerley, k.c.v.o., c.i.e. ; Ali Abbas mig, as.i. ; 
Lawrence Currie ; ...ea^ 
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SECRETAEIAT. 

DepartoMxit of Bevonae and Afrfeultaro. 
Secretary^ The Honble. Mr. E. Dl Maclagan, 0.8.L 

JELs. 4 t 000 

rnder'Secretaryf F. Noyee Rs, 1,330 

Inspeclor-Qtneral of Foroitts, F. R Bryant, C.8.I. 

Rfl. a,^ 

Amstant Inspector-Omeral of Forests, H. G. 

Billson Rs. 1,630 

JRegistrar, J. D. Shapcott Rs. 800 

Superintendents ^ W. A. Threlfall, C. H. Martin, 

L. E. Kershaw, T. McDonnell 

Pinanoo Department. 

Ordinary Bratich. 

Secretary ^ The Honble.- Mr. R. W. Gillan, C.S.I. 

Ks. 4,000 

Deputy Secretary, F W. Johnston, 0.1. K. 

Rs. »,»SP 

Under Secretary, E. M. Cook 

Assistant Secretary, B. N. Mltra 

Registrar, H. L. French, l.s.o 

Superintendents, B. L. A. Laville, H. D. Gupta, 

M. E. Watts, M. K. Klian, A. V. Aiyar, 
O. W. C. Bradley. 

Military Finance Branch 
Secretary, Ihe Honble. Mr. W. H. Michael 

Rs. 3,000 

Military Accountant-General and ex-ojfficw Defmty 
Secretary, Col. B. W. Marlow, c.I.K., Rs a, 500 

Dcj^ty Secretary, W. C. Ashmore Rs 1,700 

Muitary Deputy Accountant-General and ex-oUuno 
Assistant Secretary, Major E B. Peacock. 
Assistant Secretary, Capt G. W. Ross . 

Registrar, W. C. Gleeson 

Superintendents, Lient. T. A. Duffy, G. E Hodges, 
Condr. G. M. Turner 

Foreign Department. 

Secretary, The Honble. Lieut -Col Sir A II 
McMahon, o.c.v.o., k.c.i.k., c.s.i., i.a. 

Rs 4,000 

Deputy Secretaries, A. H Grant, C-I.E., Rs. 3,350 , 
L. W. Reynolds, C.I E ... Rs a, 000 
Under Secretary, Capt R. H Ohenevix-Treiich 
Asststant Secretary, IAsl]ovH B 8t. John 
Attaahi, Khan Bahadur Mania Baksh . 

Registrar, G. W. Marshall, iso 

Superintendents, A. Stapleton, i.s.o., S. A B’aker, 
E. L. Nile, T. G. B. Waugh, D. A Clarke, 
C. W. Kirkpatrick, E. B. Higgs, C. O. H. 

Teeling 

Home Department. 

Secretary, The Honble. Mr. H. Wheeler, c.i E. 

Rs. 4,000 

Deputy Sectary, C. W. E. Cotton Rs. a, 000 

Under Secretar y, V . Dawson 

Registrar, G. F. Winn 

Superintendents, C. C. Sarkar, Rai Bahadur, J. H, 
Frost, A. S. Lawrence, A. C. Koar, Rai Sahile, 

H. C. Marsden, O. K. Roy 

Department of Education. 

Secretary, The Honble. Mr. L. C. Porter, o.i.B. 

Rs. 3,000 

Joint Secretary, The Honble. Mr. H. Sharp, o.i.E. 

a,5oo 

Assistant Secretary, Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

Rs. 1,000 

Superintendents, R. H. Blaker, P. A. Collins, 

J. M. Smith 

Registrar, B. D. Rosji, Ph.D., C.I.B 

Census Commissioner, The Honble. Mr. E. A. 
Gait, C.I.B. 


LefiaktiTa Xkpartment 
Secretary, Hon. Mr. W. H. H. Vincent 

Rs. 3,500 

Deputy Secretary, A. P. Muddiman Rs. a, 000 

Legal Asst, Rai Bahadur Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Banerjee 

Registrar, T. W. Payne, I.B.0 

Superintendents, G. R. Ridge, S. Astley Collins 
Army Department. 

Secretary, The Honble. Major-Gen. W. R. Bii'd- 

wood, C.B., O.S.I., o.l.E^ D.8.0 Rs. 3,soo 

Deputy Secretary, Col. B. Holloway Rs. 1,700 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A. H. O. Spence, 
Major R. B. Graham, Capt. A. R. B. Siuittle- 

worth 

Registrar, L. N. Burman, Rai Bahadur... 
Superintendents, W. C. Debenham, L. N. Bose, 
Rai Sahib, A. B. Kunning, R. Tharle Hughes 

Department of Publio Works. 

Secretary, Irrigation, Roads and Buddings, The 
HoDDle. Mr. W. B. Gordon, O.I.E. ...Rs. 3,500 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. le Maistre Rs. a, 000 

Under Secretary, P. Hawkins Rs. 1,500 

Assistant Secretary, J. E. Lacey, l.s.o. ...Rs. 1,000 

Registrar, W J. Drake, l.s.o Rs. 800 

Superintendents, T. Gregory, W. G. Dollman, 

W. I. Tllden, R. R. Reaks 

Inspector-General of Irrigation, M. Nethersole 

Rs. 3,500 

Consulting Architect, J. Begg, F.R.I.B.A. 

Assistant, E. M. Thomas. 

Electrical Adviser, J, W. Meares. 

Department of Oommeroe and Industry. 
5 fecr«tarj/, The Honble. Mr. R. E. Enthoven, O.I.E. 

Rs. 4,000 

Under Secretaries, A. C. McWattera, H. A. F. 

Lindsay Rs. 1,300 

Registrar, T. 0 . Drake, 1.8 0 Rs. $00 

Superintendents, E. P Jones, H R. W. Charles 
A. K. Sarkar, B. B. Banarji, S. N. Banarji. 
Railway Department. 

President of Railway Board, The Honble. Sir 
T. R. Wynne, K. 0.8.1., K.O.I.E., v.d.,R 8 . 5,000 

Second Member, W. H. Wood Rs. 4,750 

Third Member, S. Finney, O.I.E Rs. 4,000 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Governorships.— India is partitioned 
into provinces, enjoying various degrees of 
independence. The Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal are each administered by a 
governor appointed direct from England. Each 
has an executive and a legislative council, whose 
functions are analogous to those of the councils 
of the governor-general. A native of India is 
now usually appointed to each executive council. 
In administrative matters the Interference of the 
governor-general is sparingly exercised. 

Lieutenant-Governorships.— The United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, 
and Bihar and Orissa are administered by 
lieutenant-governors, appointed by the governor- 
general, with the approval of the crown. The 
lieutenant-governors now have executive as well 
as le^slative councils. 

Chief Commissionerships. —The Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and A}uuim are administered 
by chief commissioners. They are much more | 
under the direct control of Central Government 
than the Presidencies and Provinces Just referred 
to. An Act of spza authorises the creation of 
Legislative CounoUa in these administrations. 
Ajmer, British BiHnchistan, the North-West 
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^Sooi^ and tht ADdamazit ■eDtenoed to detih. to Mnal tervitade. 
im^lftered by cMef oom- tnd 16^741 to i^pnsomnent. The itreogth 01 


Frcmtler Prorlnoti Oooi^ tnd the ADdamazit 
wad 5 icob*z« Hre tdm^lftered by cMef 00m- 
taiet^oen directly gubordloate to the governor' 
genenl in ootmoU. 

TAt The dlitrlct* (of which there 

over site In British Territory) «re the ad- 
ministrstlVe tUllts <^Ittdla. The title of the 
higheit executive omcial in a district of a 
regulation province Is that of oollector-magiS' 
trate. In a non'regulatlon district, the 
corresponding officer is styled the deputy com- 
mlssioner. The (Central l^ovinces, Assam and 
Burma are examples of non-regulation provinces, 
but non-regulation districts are to be found also 
in Bengal, Bind, and the United Provinces. The 
districts are again divided into lesser areas, 
called sub-districts, sub-divlBlons, talvJcM or 
tahtUn. There is usually no administrative 
unit below the sub-division and tafutU. The 
thana, or police division, only exists for police 
purposes. In Burma the township, with a 
Mv<t*0k to administer it, corresponds to the 
toMif of Noithem India. 

MunMvalUias.-^The municipalities in tgog-to 
were 7x7 In number, controlling a total popula- 
tion of t$){ millions, and receiving an income of 
;^3 ,o4x,393 from rates and taxes (octroi, taxes on 
houses and lands, water, lighting, and conser- 
vancy rates, dtc.) and £xfa<h,^x from other 
sources (excluding loans). The members of 
municipal bodies are chiefly natives and non- 
official. In almost all districts in British India 
there are local district boards, partly represen- 
tative. Nearly oue-half of their total expenditure 
of In X009-S0 was devoted to civil 

works, over one-fifth to education, and the re- 
mainder largely to sanitation and hospitals. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

Tlie Presidencies of Madias, Bombay and 
Bengal, and also the North-Western Provinces, 
have each a high court, supreme both iu civil 
and criralnal business, with an ultimate appeal to 
the judicial committee of the privy council in 
Englimd. Of the minor provinces the Paujab 
has a chief court, witli six judges ; Lower Burma, 
a chief court with four Judges ; Oudli, the 
Central Prorinoes and Berar, Upper Burma and 
Uie North-West Frontier Province, have judicial 
commissioners. In Assam and in Bihar and 
Orissa the high court of Calcutta Is the highest 
judicial authority, except in three hill districts, 
in which the lieutenant-governor Is Judge 
without appeal. In the Shan States of upper 
Burma in respect of all cases triable by 
officers appointed by the local government, the 
lleutenant^vemor exercises similar powers. 

Indian £au>.— The law administered in the 
Indian courts consists mainly of--(x) the enact- 
ments of the Indian legislative councils as above 
described, and of the bodies which preceded 
them ; (s) statutes of the Imperial Parliament 
which apply to India : (3) the Hindu and 
Muhammadan laws of inheritance, and their 
domestic law in causes affecting Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; (4) the customary law affecting 
parUoular castes and races. 

JiHlioial iStafisties.— There are about omo 
officers exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

n of the superior and the great majority 
inferior officers are uatives. , In coop, 
3t0i!7#77 instituted ; wnlfe 

paiaons were tried, and 864^7 ooa- 
^•4^ 4 n erimtual oases, ox whom 5x4 w^n 


the poHce in 1909 was xs,a9B officers and X7$,4x6 
tnbn. There were ypa prisons, with a duly 
average of xes,s33 prisoners, in X900. At the 
convict settUmukt of Port Blair (Andamans) 
there were x*,si7 prisoners on March jx, xgso. 

DEFENCE. . 

Army. 

The Army in India consists, first, of British 
troops, about 78,000 ; and, secondly, of native 
troops (largely Muhammadans), about 157,000. 
In addition, the native Army Reserves number 
M,3oo men, and the Imjperial Service Troops 
furnished by native States contribute 00,700, 
including cavalry, transport corps, and sapj^rs. 
Further, there are 38,000 European and Eurasian 
volunteers (efneients). For police duties and 
frontier service the regular military is supple- 
mented by frontier militia and local levies. 
The Army of India now consists of the Northern 
and Southern Armies, each under a general 
officer and staff. The Northern Army includes 
five divisions and three Independent frontier 
brigades, while the Southern comprises four 
divisions and the Burma and Aden garrisons. 
The artillery has been increased. Factories for 
making rifles, cordite, and gun oarriages have 
been erected. The transport service has been 
improved. A General Staff has been formed. 
A Staff College has been established at Quetta. 
ITie health of the Array has greatly improved 
In recent years. Ague Is the chief cause of 
sickness among British troops, and enteric fever 
the chief cause of death 

llie strength of the land forces in India is as 
follows 

Northern Army, 


Trooi>8 

lirltiHh 

Indian 

Total 

Artillery 

8,1x7 

6,647 

*4,764 

Cavalry 

3 » 7 «* 

z 5,794 

*9,556 

Engineers 

««4 

*,*74 

•,098 

Infantry 

Imperial Bervicej 

•8,960 



Native Reserve 


*9,963 

*9,963 

Volunteers 


*9,046 

*9,046 


S ^ out/tem Army . 


Artillery 

7,843 

3,76* 

**,404 

Cavalry 

x,88x 

9,595 

1x476 

Engineers . . . 

80 

3 , 5 S 5 

3,6^ 

Inmntry 

•4,806 

53,537 

70,343 

Imperial Service 

... 

*a,x*7 

*•,**7 

Native Reserve 

... 

* 4,«57 

* 4 >*S 7 

Volunteers 

1 

* 9 , 75 * 

* 9 , 7 § 

ToUl 

75,473 1 

• 53 , 00 * 

3 ^«, 4 ** 


The trooping service between England and 
India is carried out^ hired steamers, under the 
Buperintendenoe of H.M. Admiralty. The Royal 
Indian Marin* consists of the Ihtfferin^ A,sqi 
tons (xo,s9o H.P.); Harding*^ 5>434 tons 


lour ouier steamers aoont xm tons each, and 
certain smaller maft tor harboor and river aer* 
vices, surveyii^, and submarine mining. 
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BDITCATIOI^. ^ ExpkndiTCRB. 

A Oepartm^At of Zdnoation boM been creeted, _ I 


nnd tfumeed attention is being given tojprimary, 
oommercialv and teehnical education, ^ere are 
live Universities, viz., those of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. The Indian 
Universities Act of >904 provides for a teaching 
systeBi. In State institutions education is 
sectttair. The institutions in xpog-xo numbered 
170,590 and the scholars 6,as4,M5« including 
^t,9S4 females. Of the institutions, about 70 
per cent, are maintained by the State or aided 
by mnts, the rest being private and unaided. 
Of the total emnditure on education in x909*xo. 
jC4,588,o8a, jbx,s37,98a came from fees, and 
j^a,4M,z7x from provincial revenues or local and 
municipal funds. The Census of xgox showed 
that only x male In xo and x female in X44 can 
read and write. 

The total literate population in xgox was 
»,686,4ax, of whom x,xa5,a3x were literate in 
English. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of India for 
the five years to x9xx xs are stated as 

follows in English currency, converted at £1 = 
xs Rupees .— 


Year j 

Rexenue j 

Expt'mhture 

1907-08 1 

£ 71 , 003,075 

£ 70 , 697,009 

1908 09 

69 , 761,535 

73 , 4»,*45 

1909-10 1 

74 , 593,495 

73 , 9^,854 

19 x 0 - 1 X 

1 80 , 660,000 

1 76 , 746,000 

19 x 1-10 

81 , 448,000 

78 , 6^,000 


Collection, Charges, etc. 

Interest 

Post OfBce 

Telegraphs 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of 
Civil Departments ... 
Miscellaneous Civil 

Charges 

Famine Kelief and In-' 

surance 

Eailway Revenue Ac-1 

count ' 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Army Services 

Provincial Adjustments... 


1909-M. 

XfXO-XS. 

8,49,590 

8,46,000 

*,«*5,o^ 

0,169,000 

*,9*7,SM 

1,951,000 

99*,4^ 

977,000 

*43,758 

90,000 

} 14,*8S,968 

14,931,000 

} 4,807,694 

4,8x0,000 

ij 1,000,000 

1,000,000 

(} 11,600,456 

11,864,000 

3,053,857' 

3,1x0,000 

4, *37, *5* 

4,539400 

00,049,084 

00,486,000 

894,036 

1,^1,000 


Total jjC73.9W,854jX7674fi,«» 

DEBT. 

The debt of India on March 3X, xpxx and 
xQia, was stated as follo>VB 


Rupee Debt .. 
Sterling Debt., 


£ £ 
*>065,674 93>3x*>ooo 
*>99^)335 s8a, 970,000 


Total ;C»7 S>o84,oo9 £076.080,000 

Ations 04,074,890 07,109,000 


Details of the revenue and expenditure for 
two years are shown below : — 


Other Obligations 

I Railway A n n u i t i e s 1 

(iC3.3S7>8oo perV 
annum) 1 


Up to March 31, xoxo, the Indian Govern 
I ment had devoted A 134,946,000 to the con 
structiou of railways and £m, 777, 000 to the 
construction of irigation worlM. It had pur 


I Land Revenue 

' Opiiim j 

, Salt 

I Stamps 

' Excise 

Provincial Rates 

Customs 

Assessed Taxes 

Forest 

Refidatratiou 

Triputes from hative 

States 

Interest ■ 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Mint 

Receipts by Civil Depart- 
ments 

31i8ceIlaneou8 Receipts... 

Railways .i 

Irrigation 

Other ClvO Public Works 
Receipts by MQltary De- 
P^ment 


^ I 

ox ,330,141' 
5,534,683 
3,3*9, 5*«, 

4,548.304 

6,537,8541 

539, **3, 

4,965,»*8 

*,558,964 
*,735,386 
430,377 
} 588.307 

X, ,84, 343 
1,907 ,0091 
900,851 
*»S,953 
I 1,146,075 

705,888 
*«*44S,378 
3,660,156 
068,766 
\ 13X367961 


£ 

00,878,000 

7.500.000 

3.176.000 
4,8x0,000 
7,030,00a 

554.000 

6.619.000 
*,593,000 

1.830.000 

406.000 

607.000 

1.465.000 

1 . 997.000 

997.000 

196.000 


678,000 
13,686,000 
3,695*000 
, * 94,000 


chased from companies, hy cash payments, 
annuities, or the issue of Indian stock. « 


Indian stock, 


railways, on which, at the time of purchase. 
£108,090,000 had been spent. It liad lent 


£10,066,000 (net) to Native States, colorations, 
agriculturists, <feo., and had advanced jb*o, 579,000 
(net) to railway companies. Other assets were 


T^Ul Revenue £74,693496 ;C86,66a,ooo 


the Gold Standard Reserve of £19.7^,000, 
and the cash balances in England ana India, 
£18,390.000 and £10,086,000 respectively. The 
assets of India exceed the liabilities. In x9xx-xa 
a. 3^/6 per cent, loan of o croros, £1,333,0003 was 
raised in India, at aliout 96)^. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Occupations . — About two-thirds of the popu* 
lation depend on agriculture. The cott^ in- 
dustry supports over 7,500,000 persons, more 
than two-thirds of whom depend on hand<‘ 
weaving. There are s,Soo,ooo persons in Govern*^ 
ment service, civil or military. i 

AgricxUtvre and Land The State Is^ 

the paramount landlord in mdSA ftnd the 
revenue is the Spate’s ihare In the rent of tlw 
soiL Id most of Bengal, about one-fourth ^ 
Madras, and part of Assam the land revenue hat* 
been permauently fixed ; elsewhere generallYt^e, 
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Msetsmento, or lettlemente, are rerifed periodi* 
oaUy(tuii*llyo&oeliieooraojewrt). Tlu^tiire 
of tne •etUementa yaries m different provinces. 
In parts of Ben^ and Bombay, the greater part 
of the United novinoesy the Jranjaby the K.W. 
Frontier ProvinoeSy and the Central Provinces 
the settlement Is with large proprietors, 
or proprietary village communities (Mmindon), 
and the estate is assessed as a whole. Elsewhere 
(especially in Burma, Berar, Bombay and Sind, 
Assam, and most of Madras) the raiyatuoari 
tenure prevails, and each raiyat, or jpeasant 
proprietor, holds direct from the State. In 
temporarily settled saraindari districts the land 
revenue usually amounts to about 50 per cent, 
of the rental Mid to the landlord by the culti- 
vating tenant, while in temporarily settled 
ralyatwari districts the revenue varies from so per 
cent of the gross produce down to much smaller 
proportions, averaging about 8 per cent. Private 
improvements are exempt from assessment, llie 
gross land revenue paid to the State in xpio-xi 
amounted to ;^ss,os6,ooo, of which £ 1.178.000 was 
due to irrigation and credited under that head. 

Aariculturs is by far the most Important occu- 
pation of the people of India. In British terri- 
tory in igxo'xx, a^ million acres were cropped, 
of which about 9 per cent, were under wheat, 
31 per cent, under rice, and 40 per cent, under 


Opium.—'PomY may be^wn only in parts of 
Bengal and the United Provinces and in the 
Central Indian (Malwa) native Statei. Bkoept 
in these States the manufacture is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. In x 9 xo>xx 37,560 chests of 
Bengal opium were sold for export. The monthly 
auction sales at Calcutta (owing to unprecedented 


other food-grains and pulses, 6 per cent, under 
oilseeds, and 7 per cent, under cotton, iute, and 
other fibres. The area under wheat has been con- 


siderably increased by the aid of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and United Provinces. The cultivation 
of iute has been extraordinarily profitable. Sugai , 
spices, tea, <mium, and tobacco are other imjior- 
taut crops. The cultivation of indigo has greatly 


taut crops. The cultivation of indigo has greatly 
declined. The agricultural departments (central 
and provincial), which have l>een much developed 
since 1906, supply information as to crop pros- 
pects, new staples, manures, crop experiments, 
implements, cattle-breeding, dko., and distribute 
seeds. There is also a civil veterlnaiy depart- 
ment. Owing to the increasing world demand 
for raw cotton, great efforts are being made to 
cultivate a superior long-stapled cotton in India. 
Considerable success has been achieved by co- 
operative credit societies in rural districts. 

A ereage and Produce. Acres. 
Total Net Area 604,3x6,086 


A ereage and Produce 

Total Net Area 

Forests 

Not available for cultivation .. . 

Culturable Waste 

Fallow Lands 

Sown with Crops 

Irrigated 


6x1x89, 5XX 
x57.6s5,834 
xx4,665,sos 
45,336»«74 

**ai9xx,930 

4X,5»x,436 


Crops. 

Acroase 

Pnxluce, 


1909-10, 

1909-10 



TiHia 

Wheat 

08,106,500 

9i9S4.8oo 

Barley 

«.xo4,753 


MaUe 

6,857.9»S 


Rice 

Jawar 

Bajra 

Bagl 

Gram 

Other grains A Pulse 

Sugarcane 

Cotton (ipio-ss). 

58,1x9,000 

ax,8ox,934 

16,303,400 

4>545>33S 

x3.^.4«o 

s,*xxa*,£o 

as,ax8,ooo 

87,701,500 

s,ss6,400 

4,630,000 


(Bales <rffae lb.) 

Jute (do.) 

a,937.««» 

7,93S,ooo 


opium produced is exported to China and the 
Straits Settlements. Duty and licence fees on 
opium consumed in India (credited to Excise) 
yielded about £x, 036,000. The total net opium 
revenue, therefore, was about ;C8,o5o,ooo. The 
cultivation of opium in India is neing restricted 
in order to extinguish the exportation to China 
before the end of xpx7, on cbe understanding 
that China extingulsnes her own output. 

Irrigation.— The total capital outlay on State 
irrigation works up to March xx, xpxx, was 
j(^37,68o,ooo, which, apart from the aavantages 
to cultivators and protection against famine, 
vielded a profit to the State of about ^x,3sa,ooo. 
The area irrigated was about as miniou acres, 
while the annual value of the crops mised is 
estimated at over xoo per cent, of the capital 
outlay. The Irrigation Commission of X90X-3 
recommended the construction of further works 
estimated to cost eventually nearly j^m,ooo,ooo. 
The Upper Chenab Canal, in the ihiniab, one of 
the largest in the world, was opened in xpxs. 
Two-fifths of the^lrrigation revenue comes from 
the Punjab. 

Forestry. —A bout 96,000 square miles of forests 
are reserved and scientifically worked by the 
State, while about x5o,ooo square miles besides 
are under State control. They produced in 
xpxo-xx a net revenue of ^x, 8x3, 000. A third of 
the revenue comes from Burma. 

Mines and Minerals.— The output of coal in 
X9XX was xs,7x<^ooo tons, nine-tenths of the total 
coming from J^ngal. The production of crude 
petroleum in India (chiefly Burma) has increased 
from xapoo,ooo gallons in X898 to aa6,ooo,ooo in 
X9XX. The output of manganese ore in recent 
vears has been much increased, and the quantity 
in X91X was 536,000 tons. About x5,ooo tons of 
saltpetre are produced annually and exported. 
The Field of gold (nearly all from Mysore) was 
about ^3,000 oz. in xoxx. There is a consider- 
able output and export of mica, and a fluctuating 
output of rubies and jade. 5^aff.--The salt duty 
was reduced from Bs.a to Rs.a)^ a maund (8a lb.) 
in XM3, and to Bs.x)^ in X905. The consumption 
has increased, owing to the reduction of duty. 

Manufactures. —The ancient village handi- 
crafts still survive, though they suffer more and 
more fi'om the competition of machine-made 
goods. Cotton-weaving is by far the most im- 
portant hand industry. Power mills have grown 
up under Euroi>ean auspices, but are now l^ely 
owned by natives. The a53 cotton mills at work 
in India in ipxx-xa, mostly In Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, contained 6,sax,ooo spindles and 
86,aoo looms. Up-oonntry cott<m mills have 
increased. The production in xpxx-xs was fiss 
million lb. of yam (mostly of low counts) and 
067 million lb. of woven goods. There is a ten- 
dency to produce finer yams, and to pay more 
attention to weaving. The 6 d Jute mills, situated 
in or near Calcutta contained 696,300 spindles 
3^*67 looms. There were, in 1910, 4 woollen 
and T paper mills, 94 breweries, and various 
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other Iftotortee. Owing to complaints of long Hie Principal Ariidu were as follows In 
hoars fn mills a new Faot<n7 Act was passed In ipxx-taA^ 

restricting the hoars of adult mides to ta, Imports. Exports. 

cd women to tx, and of diildren to 6 per day in (ooo omitted ) (ooo omitted.) 

textile factories. Cotton Ocods >-;C3 p> 5>9 Cotton (raw) 

extkekal TiiADK. Metiiii’?™..!!! 5*;|S 

The SteAome 7V»d« of India for the lo years "v;-; -: , »>»» (J®*), -i" ‘SM* 

xoos-oe-ipii-s* was valued as below, the figures Material 0,958 J^M^ufacts. 10,671 

being exclusive of treasure and of Government 
stores ; — 



Import*. 

Exports. 


Merchandise ^ 

Merdiondise. 

X9oa-03 

jCs», 5 »S,* 7 » 

>^85,876, 909 

* 903-«4 

56,548^69 

*01,973.055 

1904-05 

64,458,191 

*05,009,563 

1905-06 . 

68,7*9,7x3 

107 , 8 X 9,099 

1906-07 

7 *. *> 5.055 

1x7,947,8*8 

1x8,938,684 

1907-08 

M. 59 d. 7«9 

1908-09 

80,841,8x8 

78,038,365 

109,0x8,663 

1909-X0 

** 5 .* 5 o ,589 

19x0-11 

86,936,000 

*40,059,000 

xpxx-xa 

9s.383.ooo 

x 5 x, 83 x,ooo 


The Fo}r)yn fAtud Trade of India is shown 
below. As registration is difficult, the statistics 
are of doubtful accuracy, and they include much 
that is really tmde with border tiacts adminis® 
tered by, or States subject to, the Indian Govern- 
ment. The most important countries are 
Afghanistan, Nepal, and the Shan States of Siam. 
'Ihe figures include both merchandise and 
treasure 


Year | 

InuKirU. 

ExiKirts 

1907-08 j 

^5,7x8,000 

£4,643,000 

1908-09 

5,5*6,000 

4,640,000 

1909-10 . 

5,638,000 

4.545,000 

19x0-11 

6,197 000 

4.959,000 

X91X-X9 . ... 

6,920,000 

5,885r«>o 

Sea-Borne Trade of 

X9XX-X9 was 

shaied by the 

principal coiuiti ies as under 


Countries. 

ImiKirts from 

£xtK.t ts to 

Total Trade 

£9», 383.000 

;£z5X,83Z,000 


Per cent 

Per tent 

United Kingdom 

69-4 

96 0 

Qerraany 

6-5 

9 8 

United States 

1*8 

7® 

China and Hong Kong 

1*8 

8*9 

Japan 

*•5 

7*5 

France 

*‘5 

6* 

Belgium 

* 7 

6 0 

• 

6 8 

0*8 

Stndts Settlements... 

9*X 

3*9 

Austria-Hnngary 

*•9 

3*3 

Ceylon 

0*5 

3*7 

Italy 

0*9 

**8 

MaurlUus 

**4 

0*3 

AU othmr oountries ... 

6’* 

1 

*45 


Mineral Oil 

Hardware, &c. 
Apparel . . 
Woollen Goods 

Provisions 

Silk Goods 
Cotton (mw) ... 
Liquors 


a,8a8 Hides and Skins o,a86 

*)379 Opium 8,7a6 

*,355 Tea 8,631 

*,*7» Cotton Yarn 
*,1*7 and Cloth ... 6,519 

1,769 Pulse, Millets, 


*»»93 Wool (raw) 1,7*4 


Carriages & Carts 1,056 Lac «»343 


Glass 

Spices 

Instruments, A'c. 
Jewellery & Plate 
Dyes <fe Tans .. 

Paper, «fec 

Silk (law) 


1,0*9 Fodder, <&o. 

1,0*9 Oils 

9x9 Coffee 

844 Manures 

84* Provisions .. 
785 Wood, Ac. .. 
706 Spices 


j Drugs,Medit iue8,Ac.693 Coal, Ac . 

Chemicals 643 Silk (raw) 

I Matches 5^ 

Salt 

Timber, Ac. 


Re-exparls : 

OovemmL Stores • Cotton Yarn and 

Hailway Material;(^x68o Cloth 

Metals 404 Sugar 1,155 

Machinery, Ac. six Wool (raw) *50 

Hardware A Cutlery 195 Metals 15* 

CUSTOMS Duties.— Under the Indian Tariff Act. 
most goods Imported pay a duty of 5 per cent, aa 
valorem. Cotton yarn and thread are exempt 
from duty ; but the tax on other cotton goods is 
per cent , a corresponding Excise duty being 
levied on those woven in Indian mills. ITiere 
are special duties on arras and ammunition. 
Enhanced duties were imposed in February. 
1010, on spirits, wines, tobacco, petroleum, ana 
silver. Spirits pay genera' ly Rs. 9*6 a gallon, salt 
He X a niaund (8s lb ), silver 4 annas an ounce, 
and refined petroleum annas a gallon. Iron 
and steel goods pay one per cent. Machinery, 
coal, raw cotton and wool, grain, oilcake, man- 
ures, living animals, quinine, gold, precious 
stones and pearls, and a few other articles are 
duty-free. Theie is an export duty of 3 annas 
per maund on rice. The Government or India 
nave adopted an attitude of strong opposition to 
preferential tariff proposals. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

i?ai7wa?/s.— Nearly all the railways In India 
are owned by the State and administered by a 
Hail way Board, though many are leased to and 
worked by companies. The mileage open for 
traffic on Decemner 31, 19x1, was 31,839, while 
the mileage under cousti action or sanctioned 
was *,674. Of the mileage open about m per 
cent, was on the standard gauge 6nd 

about 4* per cent on the metre gauge. Up to 
the end of 19x1 the total capital charge was 
^338,138,000. The net earnings of the railways 
m xpxx amounted to ;^x4>770iOoo, equivalent to 
a return of 4'^ per cent, on the capital outlav. 
The number oipassengers increased to 390 mil- 
lions, and the goods trafBo to 71 million tons. 
The net gain to ^e State on the working of dm 
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r«llWAr« ¥iu ;g^i)7to,oM In toit) M compared I I 


rMlWar* wit £»)jto,tioo In toit) M comjittred 
With jQa^^ooo in zpxo. after ona^ng t#expen« 
dlture intereet On capital outlay on linet under 
oonetruotiotL The total capital expenditure on 
railway* in xai e-zj Is ^f^p^oooKMiot jRates arc very 
loWf third-eUM passengers travelling on the 
average over five miles for a penny. |p zpoS a 
special committee of inquiry into the railways 
reoommended the raising of larger loans for 
construction and equipment, so that ^100,000,000 
mi^ be expended in the next eight years. 

Postil arid Tolograpfin.—The Post Office, Which 
in spto-it conveyed 945 millions of letters, post- 
cards, newspapers, &c., and Issued ss millions of 
money orders, was worked at a net loss to 
Government of ^46,000. Keductions in postal 
rates have recently become operative, and Inland 
letter rates are the lowest in the world. Tlie 
length of telegraph wires in India on March 31, 
spxs, was aSv,^ miles, and the number of 
messages sent In 19S0-XX was xi, 000, 000. They 
showed for that year a surplus or £ao,ooo. ITieir 
capital cost to the end of xoxo~zx was^7,4xa,ooo. 
The Indo - European Telegraph l^nartment 
yielded a profit of 4^69 per cent on its capital 
of ^1,000,000. 

Shipping.— In x9xx-xa the number of vessels 
which entered from and cleared to foreign 
countries rose to 8.868. with a tonnage of 
x6, 6x6,433 tons. Of tills tonnage, appi*oximately 
55 per cent was fi-om or to the United Kingdom 
and British poBsessiona ; and 79 per cent of the 
total trade of India was under the Ih itiah flag. 
The chief ports are Calcutta and Bombay, which 
together do about 70 per cent, of the foreign 
trade. Next come Rangoon, Karachi, Madms, 
and Chittagong. Those ports are administered 
by port trusts having wide powers, but subject 
to Government supervision. 

TOWNS. 

ClPITlL, DKLHT. Population <Z9xi),a3a,895. 

At the Census of 191 1 there were >9 towns 
with populations (including subuibs and can- 
tonments) exceeding zoo.ooo and towns 
exceeding 50,000. (lowus in ttalu: are in Native 
States) _____ 


I’orctATIOJC , 


(‘aloutta i 

Bombay City and Island 

Madras City 

Hifd^bad ' 

Rangoon.... . . j 

Lucknow ... ; 

IXdhi i 

Lahore 

Ahmedabad . . . . 

Benares 

Battgaloro 

Agra 

Oawnpore 

AlUhabad 

Karachi 

Poona 

Ahurttiar 

Mandalay 

Jaipw 

Patna 

MAdum : 

BarsUly 

jSHnagor. 


1,106,738 
959 537 
»»?■«« 


1,316,514 

97*.930 


TridhihOpoly .... 

Meerut 

Surat 

Dacca 

Nafflpur 

Jubbulpore .. . 

Baroda 

Mooltan 

Peshawar ... . 
Rawal Pindi ... 

Ajmer 

Moradabad .1 

Uinballa 

Calicut 

Bhagalpur 

Rampur .... 
Shahahanpui . 

Mysore 

Aligarh 

Shoiapur . . . 

Salem 

Bhopal 

Fyxabad 


1*01. 

tgxA 

io4,7ax 

i**,037 

xx8,ia9 

**547* 


1x4, xx6 

•9.733 

»»7.734 

X08.X88 

xox ,|64 

90.533 

X00.660 

103,790 

99,345 

•7,394 

99. *43 



73,839 

75,xa8 

78.638 
76, 9i* 

86,sa* 

8x,z66 

8 o,z3x 

7«.4*7 

75,760 

74,349 

7«,758 

74,3*6 

76,458 

71,778 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
Weights And Heaauret. 

The special Weights and Measures of India are 
as follow g : — 

1 tola := 180 grains = zi’66 grams. 

1 chittak (5 tolans) = 900 grains = 58*3* gi-ams. 

1 ser (10 chittaks) = s 057 lb. = 933 10 grams, 
s mauud (40 sers) = 8s’s84 lb. = 37'3a kiiograins. 

In Bombay a maund = *8 Ib. , in Madras = 
S5 lb. avoirdupois. 

In Burma a viss = 3*6 lb is used. 

llie gaz in Bengal = z yard. 

Ourrenoy. 

The silver rupee (containing 165 grains of fine 
silver and 15 grains of alloy aud weighing in all 
180 grains trov or 1 tola) was the sole standard 
of value until June s6, 1893, when the Indian 
mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage 
of silver into rupees, and it was uotifled that 
gold com and bullion would be received at the 
mints in exchange for government rupees at 
the rate of 7 53344 grains of fine gold for 1 rupee, 
l)eing equivaleut to a rate of exchange of 15 
1 upees per ^1. In 1890 British gold coins were 
made legal tender side by side with rupees at 
that rate. 

The Indian denominations with their British 
equivalents are .— 

Pie = A P®rmy. 

Pice (3 pies) = 1 farthing. 

Anna (za pies) = 1 penny. 

Rupee (16 annas) =: m. ^d. 

A lakh (lac) Is 100,000 rupees and a crore is xoo 
lakhs. 

The equivalents of the rupee in various 
currendes are approximately as follows v— 

One rupee = x'68 franc. 

^ „ ss x-|6 mark. 

„ =r 1*6 krone. 

„ s= e’3a4dolhu* (United StateaX 

The denominatlcnos ^ emmmS^otes In off* 
eulatton are s, so, 50, xooj 500, x,ooo, and so^ 
rupees. 
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Vrsiitttdcl (Vrilift Certitotfi). 

HAPEAS PEXSZDZirOT. Boar<2<^iZeMnt4«^i».SirH. A.Stiurt,K.O.Vu^, 

/arm* teMAMK vivtiA* * 0«8.I.» W”. Of MQni6| S>< C. C. CaiT| ftiid ]&• B* 

MAPEAo (UTM 141 ,7*6 Miure miles ; pop. Cleffir Ba. \ ooo 

before Clive's ocmqtiest of Bens Al, but it was insoectorOinl * Police, "d W G ^wle‘ ^ 

netlo to xSoi, and with its dependent states n&ma.rft m n t w n 

CXniTaiiooie. Cochin. Fudukkotal, Banganepalle “»mara, m-p., i.jh.b 

and Sandur) the SUte of Mysore and the small High Court of Judicature, 


province of Coorg, the Presidency occupies the Chuif Justice, ITie Hon. Sir C. A. White Ks. 5,000 
whole of the southern portion of the Indian Judges. Hons. Sir K. S. Benson ; Sir J. B. P. 
Peninsula, With a coast-line of *,730 miles the Wallis ; L. C. Miller ; Sir C. Sankaran Hair, 
province has no good nstural harbour, though o.i.E. ; Abdur Rahim ; P. R. S. Alyar, B. 

an artificial harbour has been constructed at Ayllng, J. H. Bakewell Rs. 4.000 

iiadras at great expense. The province is not AdmcaU^Oen.^Y. H. M. Corbet 

naturally fertile, but irrigation systems in the Judge, City Civil Court. C. K. Thiruvenkata 
river deltas have enormously increased the pro- Charlyar. 
duce of the soil, and have yielded a larm profit 

to the State. Rice, millet, and other food-grains, The Laccadive Islands. 

The Laccadive Iclandc oomprlw >4 Utand. 

(“•“* Inhabited), distant aeo miles from the 
1 ® M^ed by the South Indian Majabaj. of the Madras Presidency, in 

and by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- wKev^e included fPon « in 1 
ways, the latter connecting it with Bengal on inciudea (Pop. 13,074 m 1901.; 


The Laccadive Islands. 


the north and Bombay on the west. The j^ople BOMBAY PRBBIBEKOY. 

are ohie^ Hindus. There are over one million BOMBAY.— The Island of Bombay was part of 

Mtive Christians, mainly Romm Catholics the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal (x66s), and ' 
Many natives of Madras Presidency emigrate to whs made over by Charles II. to the :^t India 
Burma and Ceylon, some only temporarily. The Company in x66k. The greater part of the pre- 


the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal (x66a), and 
wiis made over by Charles II. to the East India 


languages principally s^ken are Tamil and geut territory was obtained by annexations from 
Telugm The Governor of Madras is assisted by the Mahrattas, and by the lapse of the Satara 
of three members. The state. Sind was conquered In X843. The pro- 
LegislaUve Cowell consists of ^ mem^rs, 14 vluoe (including Sfrtd, nut not Aden and Perxm, 
nominated (including not more than 17 officials) which are also attached to it) contains xaa,o7o 
and xo elected a^rding to reguUtioua made gtjuare miles (nearly equal in size to Pnissfa), 
under the Indian Councils Act, X909, in addition with a population of xo, 616,477. Eastern 81na 
to 3 or-o.^ and 1 extra memlws. Madras jg desert. The administration of Sind (which 
(5x8,660), Madura (x34,x3o) and Trichinopoly occupies about two-fifths of the Presidency) is in 
famous for their Hindu temples, are *ome respects separate. About 76 per cent, of 
the chief cities. the neonle of the Presidenev ure HindiiH. ind 


me cnier cities. the people of the Presidency are Hindus, and 

Chthv Pttv MadrM Poniii»Hon «,A Muhammadans. ITie Parsis, who 

CHIEF WTT, Madras. Population, 518,660. prominent in trade, are mainly found in 

Governor , His Excellency Baron Fentland (x9xs) Bombay. The people have suffered greatly from 
_ . _ xo,ooo plague and drought in recent years. Marathi, 

Pnv. Sec. Rs. x.soo Gujarati, Sindhi, and Kanarese are the principal 

Muxtary ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ languages. Millet and other 'food-grains and 

Atdes-de-Camj^ Capt. J. A. Butchart; Lt.-R. oilseeds are cultivated. Cotton is largely pro- 
H. V. Cavend^h, M.A^o. „ , , . duced for export and for manufacture In the con- 
NaUve AuU^de-Cainp, Risaldar Hari Singh gtantly extending cotton-mills of Bombay and 
« X X ^ Ahmedabad. The chief railway systems are the 

Med. Officer, Major Gilbert, IMS Rs. x,ooo Bombay. Baroda and Central India with the Hues 

pnTTVPTT ft* fiftvwRwftR woikod by it to the north, and the Great Indian 

COUNCIL OF the governor. Pe^sula (dow combined with the Indian Mid- 

Hons. Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.l., c i.e. ; Sir liad system) eastwards ; south-eastwards is the 
J. N. Atkinson, k.c.b. 1. ; and P. S. SIvaswami jMwtf and Southern Mahratta svstem ; while 
Aiyar, C.8.I., 0.1.S each Rs. 5,333 Ksnmbi (Sind) is the port for the extensive 

^ ^ 1- wwr2-A — mu-. 


Priv. Sec. 
Military Sec. 


Aiyar, C.8.I., o.i,E eaohR _ _ . . . 

Horth-Western Railway svstem. The Governor 

SEOBSTARIBS TO GOVERNMENT. member^ 

^ ^ while the Legislative Council comprises 48 

C3^5!w>., Sir W. S. Meyer, K.C.LB.......R8. 3^750 members, sx nominated (including not more 

Under Sses., S. H. Slater ; M. 8. Mascarenhas than 14 officials) and ax elected, in awitton to the 


r., S. H. Slater ; M. S. Mascarenhas than 14 officials) and ax elected, in addition to the 
_ _ , _ President In Council and x extra member. Bom- 

it. Ssc., A. G. Cardew, C.S.I. Bs. 3,xa5 bay («79,445)f Ahmedabad (8x6,777), Poona 
yi^^o.LE. iaetg.) (x58,8sS, Surat (1x4,863), and &uraciai (151,903), 


Revenue Dgp,, Sec., A. G. Cardew, O.S.I. Bs. 3,ia5 
L. M. Wyi^, O.LB. iaetg.) 

tinder Sec,, J. T. Gwynn 

Local, Municipal, Sc,, Sec., A. Butterwortb 

Rs. s,5oo 

Publie Works, Oeneral,ij, A* Sinitb, o.i.b. 


, ^ the capital and chief port of Sind, are impor- 

oool. Municipal, Se,, Sec., A. Bntterw o^ tant ciUes. For Aden ai^ Perim, tee pp. jao-i. | 

wMic Works, General, €. A* Snittb, o.i.Er* tmmr Cm, Bombay. Population 979448* 

Rs. s, 75 o Oovemor, His Btoellenoy CpL Sir Georgia SydSh. 
tinder $ee., W. 6. MolesworCh ... — .3#. s,09» Iuub Casrke, Cl.af.1., a^dlLO., G.O.I.R, 7.B4!. 
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Military See., 1C»J. J. O. Greig, c.l.s., tsMt 
Pioneen Me. t,ooo 

Aidee-de^ampj Capt. E. O. Drummond, 4th 
Ooorkba Elllei; Capt. 0. X. Davis, so^^h 
Pioneers. 

Matite A.D.C., Subadar Major Bher 
Muhammad Khan. 

Surgeon, Capt. T. C. Lucas, b.a.m.c....Bs. 1,000 
Council of the Governor. 

Hons. Sir B. A. Lamb, K.c.fl c.i.B. ; Mabadev 
l^askar Chaiibal, c.8.1. ; C. H. A. Hill, c.b.i., 
o.i.K each Ra. 5,333 

Beobetariss to the Government. 

Chief Sec., Revenue, FinandcU, and Separate 
DepU., G. Carmichael Rs. 3,750 

Under ^Sfec., C. W. A. Turner lU. i,aoo-«o-i,soo 
Political, JudidoU, Ac., Sec., C. A. Kincaid, c.v.o. 

Rs. 3,is5 

Under Sec., K. W. Barlee Ra x, *00-50-1,500 

(General, Marine, Ac., Sec.. J L Rieu ...Ra. *,500 
Public Worka Sena., A. Hill, C.I.E. (Ra, *,750), and 
H. V. R. Komball Ra *,500 

Under See., A. F Thorpe Ra. 750 

Commiaaioner tn S%nd, A. 1) Younghuaband, 0 8 i. 

Re. 3.750 

Collector of Karachi, H. H Lawrence . Ra, *,3*5 
Revenue Comnira. , R P. Harrow ; W. I). Shep- 
pard, C.I.B. (each Ra. 3,500) ; CJ fl. Curtis, 

C ri.l Ra. 3,000 

Commr. of Cuatoma, Salt, Opium and Ahmri, 

H. 0. Quin Rs. 3,500 

Director of Public Jnatruciion, W. H, Sharp 
Jnapector Oenl., Police, M Kennedy, 0.8 1. 

Rs. *,500-100-3,000 
Commr. of Police, Bombay, 8. M. Edwardoa, 

c.v.o Ra. x,8oo 

hutpeotor Oenl., Priaona, Lt.-Ool. J. Jackson, 

M.B., I.M.8 Rs. 1,950 

Poatmaater Oenl., E. A. Duran, c.i.K. ...Rs. *,000 

High Court of Judicature 
CAi>/ Justice, The Hon 8ir Basil Bcott Rs 5,000 
Judgea, Hona. G. 8. Rao ; Sir Narayan Canesh 
Chandavarkar ; J. J, Heaton ; 8. L. Batchelor ; 
Sir D. D. Davar ; F. C. O. Beaman ; N. C. 

McLeod each Rs. 4,000 

Judicial Commcj, Sind, E. M. Pratt Rs. 3,000 

Additional do., H. N. Crouch ; M. H. Haywai^ 
each Rs. *,750 

Advocate Oenl.,T, 3. Strangman Rs. *,000 

BENGAL PBEBIDENOY. 

BENGAL (area 70,000 sq. miles ; pop 4*, 000,000) 
was placed under a Lieutenant-Governor in 1854, 
and was created a Presidency, under a Governor 
in 19x1. The old Bengal Presidency included 
practically all Northern and Central India, but 
the present administration comprises only a 


and Assam) was to some extent re-arranged in 
xotx-Mx*, and there aie now three Provinces, 
vu., Benml Presidency, Assf^ and Bihar and 
Orissa. Bengal occupies ^ Ganges Valley 
eastward of Benares, aud;ejitends from the 
Himalayas to the mouth IM the Mahanuddy. 
Only 5 per cent, of the popinAion live in towns. 
Nearly ^ per cent, oonsiim of Hindus. The 
principal languages are Bengali, Hindi, and 
BiharL For the most part provinoe Is a 
great alluvial plain, very populous and produc- 
tive. The ohw products are rice, opium, indigo, 
otlseedi, sugar, tobacco, silk, tea, and jute. In 
the hills bordering the great plain the greater 


running N. from Calcutta, is also important. 
Other extensive systems are the Bengal mini 
North-Western in the north and the Bengal- 
Nagpur in the south, llie Governor has an 
Executive Council of three members, and there 
is a Le^lative Council of 50 members, ** nomi- 
nated ^including not more than 17 officials) and 
*6 elected, besides * extra members. Important 
cities are Calcutta (x ,***,3x3), Dacca (xo6,|^) and 
Howrah (1:79,006), a great jute-manufacturing 
centre adjoining Calcutta. 

Chief Citt, Calcutta. Pop. , including suburbs 
and Howrah, x,s*a,3X3. 

Oouemor, His Excellency Baron Carmichael, 

o.c i.E , K.O.M.a. (April, X9X*). Rs. xo,ooo 

Private Sec., W. R. Gourlay Rs. x,|^ 

Military See., MaJ. H. F. Bateman-Champalu, 

oth Gurkha Rifles Rs. x,ooo 

Aidea-de-Camp, Capt. H. G Vaux, Duke of 
ComwaU’s L. I. ; Capt. N. J. B Leslie. Rifle 
Bi igade. , 

Council of the Governor. 

Hon* Sir F. W, Duke, K.c i.B.,c.8 i. ; P C. Lyon, 
C.B.I. ; Syod 8hamsul Huda ...each Rs. 5,333 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Sec, .C. 3 Stevenson-Moore, C.V.O Rs. 3,333 
Rev and Oen. Sec., J. H Keir, O.I.E. ...Rs. *,750 
Fm. and Mvnic Sec . H. L. Stephenson Rs. *,750 

Judicial Sec., E. P. Chapman Rs. *,500 

Under Seca., H. M. Veitch ; R. N. Reid ; S. H. 

Sawday 

Public Worka Seca. (Img., Rya , and Marine), 
y. Butler, and {Bldga. and Roada) B. K 

Finnlmore ... each Rs. *.500 

Dcp. do. (Batab and Marine), F. A. A. Cowley. 
Board of Revenue, D. J. Maepherson, C.I.B. , 
W. A. Marr ; A. Marr ; W. S. Milne 

each Rs. 3,750 

Director of Public Instruction, O. W. Kflonler, 

O.I.K 

Tnapector Oenl., Police, R. B. Hughes-Buller. 
Commr of Police, Calcutta, Sir F. L. Halliday, 

C.I.E , M.v.o 

Deputy do , Reginald Clarke. 

Inajiector Oenl., Civil Jloapitala, Col. G. F. A. 

Harris, c. 8. 1., m.d 

Inspector Oenl., Pnaons, ht.-Co\. \V. J. Buchaium, 

J.M.S 

Postmaster Oenl., E. R Jai’dine. 

High CJourt of Judicature. 

Chief Justice, The Hon. Sir Lawrence Hugh 

Jenkins, k.c.i.e Rs. 6,000 

Puisne Judges, Hons. R Hairlngton; SirC. M. W. 
Brett, c.8.1. ; H. L. Stephen ; J. Q. Woodroffe ; 
Sir Asnutosh MukharjL c.8.1. ; C. P. Caspersz ; 
H. Holmwood : C. W. Cnitty ; B. B. Fletcher ; 
Saiyid Sharf-ud-din ; H. R. H. Coxe ; H. W. C. 
Camduff, O.I.B. ; D..(?hatarji ; N. R. Chataiji 
each Rs. 4,000 

Additional Judges, 8. H. Imam ; W. Teunon ; 

A. Chanduri, T. W. Biohardson 

Advocate Oenl., G. H. B. Kenrick * 

AGEA AJTB OXIDH. 

The United Pbotinobs of Agra and Oudh, 
called ** North-Western Provinoes and Oudb’* 
until 19M (ar^ so7,s«y m. into : pop, a7,sas,o«^ 
or less than in 1901, owing chiefly to plajpie and 
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nmiiMX *orm the ap:i^ P«rt of the peat Ganps 
j^ain to the W. ox Mngal, Mug between tha 
Himalajras and the hillj border of the oentral 
plateau. In population they oome next to 
BenttL Originally these provinoes (excluding 
Ondn) fcmned part of the Bengal nesidenoy, 
but in i8m a separate administration was 
formed under a Lieutenant-Governor. Oudh 
was annexed in 1856 and placed under a Chief 
Commissioner. Alter 1877 the two administra- 
tions were combined. Ine chief products are 
wheat, rice, barley, pulse, tobacco, millet, 
cotton, sugar, and oilseeds. About 85 per cent, 
of the population are Hindus and 14 per cent. 
Muhammadans. Hindi and Bihari are the chief 
tongues. Ihe province is served by the East 
Indian, Ondh and Rohilkhand, and Rohilkhand 
and Kumaon Railways. In 1887 a Legislative 
Council was established. Under the Indian 
Councils Acts it consists of 48 members. a6 
nominated (including not more than so officials) 
and ao elected, besides s extra members. Among 
the important cities may be named Allahabad 
(166,463), Lucknow (a6o,6sx), the ancient city of 
Agra (x 8 s, 4 x 9 ), containing the Taj Mahal and 
ouienr great works of architecture, the sacred 
Hindu city of Betiares (904, sss), the great manu- 
facturing centre, Cawnpore (i744q3x), and Meerut 
(11547X). 

Chikf City (Agra), Allahabad. Pop 166,463. j 
„ (Oudh), Lucknow. Pop s6o,6ax. ! 

LiexUenant-Govemort The Hon. Sir J. 8. Meston, 

K.C.8.T. (xois) Rs, 8,333 

Priv. Sec , (;apt. C. A. Watson Smyth. 
Aide’dC'Camp, Capt. G. C. S. Black. 

Chief Sec. to Oovt, The Honble. Mr R Burn 

Rs 3,000 

Financial See.^ Tlie Honble. Mr. A. W. Pirn 

Rs. s,s5o 

Judicial Sec., The Honble. Mr. S. P. O’Donnell 

Public Work* Seen., (Bldgs ,d:e.) W. Q. 

(Irrgn.) The Honble. Mr. C Hutton 

each Rs. a, 500 

Under Secs , A. C. Veirieres, c.i.e. ; C. F. 
Wilkins. 

Board of Revenue, D C. Baillie, C 8 r , and O. A. 

Tweedy each Rs. 3,500 

Director of Public InstrucUon, C F de la Fosse. 
Inspector Oenl , Police, D M. Straight . 

Ini^teetor Genl , Prisons, Lt.-Col. C. Mactaggart, 

C.I.B 

Postmaster Oenl., C. J. H. Hogg 

High Court of Judicature, North-Western j 
Provinces. 

Chief Justice, The Hon. Sir H. G. Richards 

K6.5,ooo 

Puisne Judges, Hons. Sir O. E. Knox ; Pramada 
Chanm Banarji ; SirH. D. GrifilD ; W. Tudball , 
E. M. Des Champ-Cliamier ; Muhammad Raflq 
each Rs. 4,000 

CJourt of Judicial Commissioner, oudh. 
Judicial Commissioner, T. C. Piggott ...Rs. 3,^ 
Additional do., B. .Lindsay ; R^ Kanhalya lal 
Bahadur each Rs. 3,333 

THE PUNJAB. 

Thi Punjab Protinob (area 97,309 sq. 
miles ; pop. 10,994,^, or less than in 
tau, owi^ cbiel^ to ^acpie and famine) occu- 
pies the NTW. an^ of the great northern plain 
of India, sad denves its name from the “ Five 


Rivers# which, descending from the Himalayas, 
traverse the plain and unite in the Indus. It 
was annexed in 3849, under a 

Board of Administiwtion. ^lis Board was then 
superseded by a Chief Commissioner, who was 
made Lieutenant-Governor in 1859, when also the 
Delhi Division was transferred to the Punjab 
from the North-West Provinces. The Punjab is 
mainly aOTioultnral, and. owing to the scanty 
rainfall, oepends laiwely for its harvests on vast 
I irrigation canals, which are still being greatly 
extended, and are highly remunerative. The 
principal crops are wheat, millet, barley, maixe, 

I pulse, oilseeds, sugar, and cotton. The Punjab 
possesses rich deposits of rock-salt, which, with 
I wheat and other grains and cotton, form the 
princiMl exports. Wood is scarce. More than 
half the population are Muhammadans, and 
more than a third are Hindus. Of the former, 
the Pathans are found chiefly in the north - 
I western hill districts. The Sikhs number over 
a,xoo.ooo in the Punjab and Punjab States, to 
which they are mainly confined. Punjabi and 
Hindi are the chief languages. The various 
branches of the North-Western Railway serve 
the Punlab. In X897 a Legislative Council was 
constituted, which, under the Indian Councils 
Act. consists of a6 members, xp nominated (in- 
eluding not more than xo ofiicials) and 5 elected, 
besides a extra members. This body will be 
reconstituted with effect from Jan. x, X9X3. 
Lahore has aa8,3x8 inhabitants ; while Amritsar, 
the sacred city of the Sikhs, has 158,866 people. 

Chief City, Lahore. Population, sa8,3x8. 

Lieutenant-Governor, The Hon. Sir Louis W. 

Dane, a.o.i.E , g.8 i. (May, 1908) Rs. 8,333 

Private Sec. cfc A.D.C., Major E. C. Bay ley, 

C. I.B Rs. 99X 

ADC., Cap^t. J. C. Russell Rs. 6s4 

Chief Sec. to Govt, C A. Barron, C.I.E. Rs. 3,000 

Revenue Sec., H, P. Tollinton Rs. 1,500 

Financial Sec., R. A. Mant Rs. 1,500 

Under Secs, M. L. Darling; G. Worsley ; 
A. A. L. Faisons ; J. C. Godley ; Sir £. L. 

French, K.O.V.O 

Public Works <Sfecs., (Irrign.)W. E. T. Bennett. 
0 8 I , and F. E Gwyther ; (Bldgs, and 
Roads) Col. R. S. Maclagan, o.B ,0.8.1. 

each Rs. s,5oo 

Under Secs, F. V. Elsdeu ; A. R. Murray; 

Capt. W. (iarforth, R.B 

Financial Commissioners, A. H. Dlack, C.v.o. ; 

M. W. Fenton, c.8.1 each Rs. 3,500 

Director of Public Instruction, J. C. Oodley 

Inspector Genl., Police, Sir E. L. French, K.O.V.O. 

Inspector Oenl., Civil Hospitals, Col. C. J, 

Bamber, M.v.o 

Inspector Oenl., Prisons, Lt.-Col. O. W. F. 

Braide, m.b 

Postmaster Genl., W. Maxwell, ai.E., M.V.O. (on 
special duty) ; C. C. Sheridan (offg.), 

CHIEF Court. 

Chief Ju^e, The Hon. Sir A. H. S. Reid. Rs. 4,^ 
Judges, Hons. F. A. Robertson : A. Kensington ; 

D. C. Johnstone ; H. A. B. Rattigan 

each Rs. 3,500 

Additional Judges, Hons. Mian Muhammad 
Shah Dim I^n Bahadur ; W. Cbevls ; and 
Lt.-Col. G. C. Beadon 
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Dkwe^ qf f^ubiio |i. U Hallwsrd 

Sa> S(Qoo 

hktpteim-Qmmil L. F. Monhead, 

Ea. at90o 

Imp^ofer^ifgnerol vf Civil Ho9jntal$, Lt.-Ckd. F. 

J, Broiy E®. •,as» 

humetor-General «/ Prigonit Lt-CoL Bawa ! 

Jlwan Singh Ralx,8aD 

SanUoirjf Commimiomrt Lt.*Col. £. C. Hare 

118. 1,800 

Director of Land Records^ J. Reid Ra. 1,930 

Director of Agriculture, W. B. Heycock Ra. 1,950 
Director of Surveys, Lt.-Col. R. T. Criohton, 

0,1.11. Ra. a,a^ 

ItMUtrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, £. L 

Hammound Rs. 1,950 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 

Affairs, B. K. Mullick Ra. 8,500 

Conservator of Forests, H. H. Forteath Ra. 1,500 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BBRAR. 

The CENTRAL PROViNCBe, area 81,505 aq. miles, 
pop, 10,859,146. were formed in 1861 out 
of territory taken from the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Madn^ but originally belonging 
to the Mahratta Kingdom of Nagpur One 
district was detached and added to Benml in 
1905. The country is hilly and forest-clad, and 
contains a large population of aboriginal tribes. 

A great deal of the waste land is covered with 
jungle. The people are mostly Hindus, and they 
speak mainly Hindi and Marathi. Much has 
b^n done by constructing roads and railw^s 
(belonging to the Indian Midland and Oreat In- 
dian Peninsula and the Bengal-Nagpur systems) 
to open up the country, which possesses coal- 
fields and manganese ore, and also limestone, 
pottery clay and oement <mi a smaller scale ; and 
Is an Impoitant producer of rice, wheat, millet, 
pulse, oilseeds, and cotton. There are cotton 
mills at Nagpur, Pnlgnon, Hinganghat, Jubbul- 
pore, and Burfaan^r. The population showed a 
large increase in the decade 1901 to x9zx. 

Bebar.— S ince October 1, 190a, Berar (area 
17,710 sq. miles, pop. 3,os^z6s) has been 
amalgamated with the CentralProvinces. Berar 
lies to the north of Hyderabad, and was handed 
over to the Government of India by the Nizam 
in 1853, in payment of arrears for (and its 
revenues were charged with the future cost of j 
the Hyderabad Ck)ntingent In 190a Berar was 
leased in perpetuity to the Government of India 
on i>a3rment of '£167,000 a year to the Nizam, 
who thus obtains an assured instead of a 
fiuctnat 4 ng income therefrom. Berar is purely 
agricultural. It is very fertile, and yields the 
finest cotton in India, besides millet, oilseeds 
<tc. There are cotton mills at Akola and 
Amraoti The chief lar^uage is Marathi, and 
most of the people are Hindus. 

There Is no Lecdslative CJouncU for the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and all legislation is in the 
hands of the Gkivemor-GeneraTs Council. 

Chief Cmr, Nagpur. Population, 101,415 
Central Protinoes. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Sir Benjamin 

Robertson, E.0.KI., c.i.e Rs. 5,1^ 

Personal Assistant, Capt J. Peters, l.A. 

Chief See., W. N. Maw Rs. 0,700 

Second Secretary, R. C. H. M. King 

Third Secretary, Sir A. Blennerhaesett, Barti 
Und^Secs^^ L. Hamiltra, S. Gordon, 

Asst. Sec., R. W. Johnson .................. 


Pubiiodfforke Sec., O. M. Haniott, o.s.t.» 0.r.B. 
Under See.^ Capt H. de L. PoUard-Loin&ey? 

Judicial Commr., H. V. Drake-BrockmanRs. 3,500 

Do.itst. addl.), J. K. Batten Rs. 3,000 

Do. {end addl.), H J. Stanyon, O.I.B. ...Rs. ■,750 
Oovt. Advocate, Sir B. K. Bose, c.i.E. ... 
Financial Commr.. Rs. 3,500 

Director of Public Instruction, E. M. Spence 
Inspeetor-Oenl., Pol%ee,Y. 8. A. Slooook. 
Inspector-Genl., Civil Hospitals, Col. G. W. P. 

Dennys 

Inspector-Genl., Prisons, Major F. O. N. Mell 

Berar. 

Commissioner, B. P. Standen, c.s.r Rs. •,7^ 

Deputy do. {First Claes), Lt-Col. R. P. Colomb; 
F. W. A. Prideaux ; Lt.-Col. R. P. Horsbrugh. 


The Chief Commissionkrship of Assam 
(area 61,471 sc}. miles ; pop. 7,050.857). In 1905 
a province was formed by the aoditiou to Assam 
of 15 districts of Bengal under the name of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. On April s, xpxs, 
Assam was created a Chief Commiuionershfp, 
comprising the Assam Valley Division and the 
Surma Valley and Hill Districts Division of the 
former province. Assam had been constituted a 
separate administratiou iu 1874. out of certain 
Bengal districts, most of whiolri had been ceded 
by Burma in 18x5. The High Court fpr the 
distiict is that of Calcutta. A range of moun- 
tains divides Assam into the Surma and Brahma- 
putra valleys, of which the chief towns are 
Gauhati and Sylhet respectively. The forest 
area is verv large. The rainfall is abundant 
and Well distributed. Rice, tea, jute, wheat, 
oilseeds, sugar, and tobacco are cultivated. 
About 87 per cent, of the people are Muhapi- 
madans, and 54 per cent. Hindus. Large towps 
are few. Theie is a great variety of languages, 
Bengali and Assamese being the chief. The 
Assam-Beugal and Eastern Bengal Railways 
traverse the district, and the former tennlnates 
at the growing port of Chittagong on the Bengal 
coast. Tlie Census of 1911 showed that Assam 
contained 888.068 immi^ants from other parts 
of India, mostly coolies for tea-gardens. 

Chief City, Shillong. Population 13, 639. 
Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Sir Archdale 

^rle, K.o.i.B Rs. 4,667 

Chief Sec., W. J. Reid Rs. 8,650 

Second Sec , Maj. W. M Kennedy Rs. 1,800 

Public Works Sec . , W. M. Sweet Rs. 8,500 

Director of Public Instruction, J. R, Cunuin^am 

Rs. 1,850 

Inspector QerU., Police, Lt.-Col. A. B. Woods, 

c.s.r Rs. 8,8jm 

Inspector Oenl., Civil Hospitals, Col. R. N. 
Campbell, g.b., c.i.e Rs. 0,050 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

* The North-West Frontier Province (pop. 
3,8x9,087) was constituted on November 9, 1901. 
by the transfer from the Punjab of portions of 
the district of Hazara, and the Trans-Indus dis- 
triots of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dent 
Ismail Khan, and by the addition of the fellows 
ing ^PoUtieal Charms— Kurra^ Malakattd 01 r; 
Swat, and Chi tral), Toohi , and Wane. The officer 
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In chMse is dlreoUj responsible to the Ck>vem* 
ment of Indin. The people are chiefly Muham- 
madans. The prorinoe produces wheat, barley 
and other grains, oilseeds, cotton, Ac, It has a 
oonsiderabM trade with Aighanistan. 

CHlBf Cnr, Peshawar. Population, 97,93s* 

ChUf (knnmUHoner, The Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir O. 0 . 
BoosKeppel, K.O.I.B. (July, 1908) Bs. 4,000 

Secretary, Major D. B. Blakeway, o.i.B. Bs. s,sso 
Aieietant Secretary, Captain W. L. Campbell 

Bs. 750 

Judicial CommUeioner, W. P. Barton ...Bs. 0,530 
Revenue Commitiioner, Lt.-Col. C. B. Bawlinson, 

O.I.B Bs. s,7to 

Impeding Officer, Frontier Corpe, Col. A. B. 

Dick 

Secretaries, P.W.D. {Buildings and Roads 
Branch), Col. W. J. D. Dundee, c.i.E.... 
{Irrigation Brandi), W. B. T, Bennett. . 
Divisional and Sessions Judges, Major W. J. 

Keen, Lt.-Col. C. F. Minchin, D.8.0. .. . 
Director of Public Imtruetion, J. A. Klchey 


AJMEK'MERWARA. 

^MSR'Mekwaiia (area 0,711 so. miles ; pop. 
cox ,395), ceded in x8x8, lies within Rajputana. 
The Qovemor-Generars Agent in Rajputana is 
ex officio Chief Commissioner of Ajraer-Merwara 
and the chief executive and judicial authority. 

Chief City, Ajmer. Population 86,173. 
Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Sir E 0 . Colvin, 


K. 0 . 8 .I Rs* 4.000 

Commissioner, A. T. Holme Its. s,a<M 

Chief Medical Officer, Rajputana, Lt.-Col. W. fl. 

B. Robinson, i.m.h 

Secretary, P.WJ)., H. C. Sanders Ra, x.poo 

sst Asst, to Ch. Commr., W. H. J. Wilkinson 

Rs x,95o 

Principal of Mayo College, C. W. Waddlngt<)n, 
O.I.K., M.V.O Rs. x,95o 


COORO. 

CooRa tarea x,s8s stj. miles ; pop x74,^)is a 
small territory of south-west India between 
Mysore aud the coast, and was annexed in X834 
The Resident at Mysoie is ex onicio C\\ici Com- 
missioner and the chief executive and judicial 
authority. 

Chief Commissioner, llic Hou. Lt.-Col. Sir H. 

Daly, K.C.I.E., C.S.I Rs. 4,000 

Commissioner and D)sttict Judge, L. T. Ilariis, 

Rs. a, 000 

xst Asst. do. and District Magistrate, R. H. 

Ellis 

Jnsjiector of Schools, C. Ransford 

BALUCHISTAN. 

BHITI8H Baluchistan (area 45.804 sq. miles ; 
pop. 4x4,41a) was constituted a separate adminis- 
tration in x888, under tlie Govoraor-General’s 
Agent in Baluchistan, who also controls the 
affairs of the rest of Baluchistatt, including the 
native States of Kalat and Las iBela, up to the 
Fenian frontier. The districts it comprises 
(namely, the Assigned Districts #f Sibi, Piahln, 
Thal-diotiaU, QuetU. Nushki, Zbob, Chagai, 
I Nasirabad, and the Bourn) were acquired partly 
from Afghanistan by the trea^ of Ouudamuk 
I (x 8 ^), partljr from the Khan of Italat by arrange- 


ment. Balndiistan consists largely of mountains 
and landy deserts, and is spusely popnlated. 
About uper oent of the people lead a'pastoiml, 
nomad life. In religion they are Sunni Afnhain- 
mada n s. The Afghan-Balm^ frontier was de- 
marcated in 1896-7. To Cbaman, on this frontier, 
a railwiy runs through Baluchistan vUt Quetta. 
A new trade-route between India and Seistan, 
in Persia, vid Nnshki, in Northern Baluchistan, 
was opened in X896. A railway runs from Quetta 
to Nushki. The Khan of Kalat is the head of a 
looee confederacy, and is amenable in all impor- 
tant matters to the Govemor-Oeneral’s Agent. 
He receives about ^xo,ooo per annum for qnit- 
renU, subsidy. Ac. British troops occupy Quetta, 
commanding the Bolan Pass, and have the treaty 
right to occupy any other pmition. 

Agent to Oovemor^General for Baluchistan and 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Lt.-CoL J. 

Ramsay, C.8.I., c.i.E Rs. 4,000 

Judicial and Revenue Commissiorur, Lt.-Col. C. 

Archer, o.B.l., c.i.E Rs. a, 500 

x*f. Asst, to Agent, Denys Bray 

mnd do. Capt. J L. R. weir 

Secy. P.W.D. , Lt.-Col. G. M. Duff, R B.... 

PORT BLAIR AND NIC 0 BAR 8 

The Andamans and Nioobars (area 3,143 
sq. miles ; pop. 86,459) ^orm a chain of islanos 
in the eastern part of the Bay of Bengal. The 
Andamans, in two groups, the Great and Little 
Andamans, are covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation, and inhabited by a tribe of N^;rit^. 
The race is dying out. Since X858 these islands 
have been used as a penal settlement by the 
Indian Government. Port Blair, with its safe 
and spacious harbour, on South Andaman, is the 
convict station. The number of convicts in 
19x8 was 11,840. Much valuable timber, worked 
by convict labour, is obtained. The Nicobar 
Islands, which lie almost due south of the 
Andamans, were first occupied by the British in 
1869. They comprise 19 islands (seven unin- 
habited), of which the northernmost (Car Nico- 
bar) contains half the population. Tlie prin- 
cipal products are coco-nuts. The inhabitants, | 
Malay in tyi)c, are indolent, and are becoming 
extinct. 

Chief Commr., Andaman and Nicobar Jslds., and 
I Superintendent (Port Blair), It. -Col. H. A. 

Blowing Rs. 3,000 

j Deputy do., H. H. D’Oyly 

ADEN AND PERIM. 

ADEN, Fbrim and Protected Chief8hii>s.— 
From old time Aden, situated on a peninsula of 
volcanic origin, on the southern coast of Arabia 
and lying on the Red Sea trade-route between 
Bui'ope and the East, has been an important 
trade ceni^. Aden trade decayed after the 
Portuguese discovery of the Cape route, but 
with the opening of the Suez Canal it regained 
moie than its old importance. It was occupied 
by tile British in 1839. It Is now a great coaling- 
station and port of call, and an emporiulnfor the 
trade of N.E. Africa and 8. Arabia. It is the 
only fortified point between Egypt and Bombay, 
and may be regarded as an outpoet of the Indian 
Empli'e. 

Psrim Is a small unfortified island aerving as a 
coaling atation at the southern entrance to the 
Bed Sea, occupied in x^. 
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Aden and Perim form part of the Bombay 
Preaidency. a&d have an area of 80 square miles 
and a j^nuttlon of 46,16$ (xpix). Aden Is a free 
port. Toe traf&o In arms mid ammunition is 
subject to spedal rM^tions. Aden serves as 
an enCrsptft for the a(!y[acent Arabian and African 
coasts. India, the United Kingdom, Austria- 
Hungary. and the United States have a consider- 
able trade with Aden, the chief imports being 
cotton goods, grain, spices and sugar, and the 
chief exports salt, precious stones, and hides and 
skins. The total trade in xpxo-xx was over 
£7,854,000. In x9xx'xa, a,4ps vessels entered 
Aden. Aden has a Port Trust and a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Hadramut Tribei.—ln the hinterland of Aden 
the British Government has treaty engagements 
with, and subsidises, the neighbouHng Arab 
tribes, both inland and along the Hadramut 
coast, from the Straits of Itob-el-Mandeb to 
Muscat territory at Bas Sair. As the result of 
an agreement arrived at in 1903-4 with Turkey, 
a line fixing the boundary of the tribes with 
which the British Government has trea^ rela- 
tions, has been demarcated by a joint British 
and !^klBh Commission from Sheikh Sayad, on 
the coast opposite Perim, to the River Bana. 

The Kuria Muria Islands, to the S. of Om&n, 
have been in British possession since 1854 

SokotrcL^ln 1834 the East India Company 
occupied (area 1,400 sq. miles), xco miles from 
Cape Guardafui, which has a pHmitive, pastoral, 
Muhammadan population of xa,ooo. mainly Arabs. 
A formal protectorate was established in x886. 
The Sheikh receives a small subsidy fiom the 
British Government in exchange for a pledge not 
to cede the island to any forei^ Power. 

PolUieal Resident (Aden), MaJ.-Gen Sir J. A. 

Bell, K.O.V.O., I. A per mensem ]|^, 3,000 

A.D.C., Capt. Q. L. C. Perram, I.A. 
PoUtiecU Agent, Maj. H. F. Jacob, l,A ... 

Do., Maj. J, K. Condon, I.A. ; (Japt C. C. J. 

Barrett, i.A. ; Capt B. Jft. Keilly, i.A. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

This Persian Gulf. — For three centuries 
England has taken the lead in the Gulf trade. 
She has suppressed piracy, slaveiy, and inter- 
tribal warfare on land and sea, n^e surveys, 
and laid down buoys and cables.. Vigorous 
measures were taken in x9xx against gun-running 
England and India still have the lion’s share 
of the trade, though there has recently been 
German competition. The bulk of the trade 
is conducted by Indians, who make Itombay 
their entrepot. The Arabian shores are low- 
lying deserts, the Persian coasts mountainous ; 
while at the head of the Gulf are great alluvial 

S lains. The heat is intense in summer. Natural 
arbours are few. On the Arabian side, the 
Katif coast only is Turkish. In the negotia- 
tions connected with the Anglo- Russian Con- 
vention of igpg the policy of Great Britain was 
declared to be the preservation of the sUUtu quo 
and the maintenance of British trade, and Russia* 
did not deny the special interests of Great 
Britain in the Gulf. 

Bahrein (oapial, tManamaX governed by Sheikh 
Rsa and under the protectorate of the Indian 
Government, is the fugeet of a group of islands 
half-wi^ up the Gulf, near tire Arab coast (El 


KatrVt It is the headquarters of extensive pearl 
fisheiles. and a distributing centre for the adja- 
cent m a inl a n d. Pearls are the only notable ex- 
ports ; rice, cotton goods, dates, sugar, and spices 
the chief imports. In X909-X0 the value of the 
exports was j£x, 170,000, and of the imports 
^1.895,000. The p^ple (about xoo,ooo) are 
Muhammadans. The Sheikh has been in treaty 
relations since x8ao with the Government of 
India, who have a Political Amnt at Bahrein. 
In x88o he engaged not to miuce treaties with 
any other State. 

Pirate Coast.-— The independent tribes on the 
Pirate Coast of Eastern Arabia, from Ras-el- 
Eheima to Odeid, are bound imder treaties with 
the Indian Government (dating from x8ao, and 
confirmed in 1853 hy a Treaty ofPerpetual Peace) 
to maintain a maritime truce for the prevention 
of piracy and slavey, and for the cessation of 
hostilities at sea. Hence their chiefs are some- 
times called the “ Trucial” chiefs The British 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, stationed 
at Bushire, is the recognised arbiter and adviser 
of these tribei^ and peace is maintained by the 
British flag. In x89a thepe tribes a^eed not to 
enter into relations with, or cede territory to, 
any other Power than the British. The trade of 
the Arab coast ports largely consists in exports 
of pearls to India vid Lingah and Bahrein. 

Koweit. — Important caravan routes converge 
at Koweit, which has an excellent harbour, 
recently buoyed by the Government of India; 
the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers calltfortnightly. The Sheikh of Rowelt 
(Sir Mubarak bin Sabah, K.O.I.K.) is under treaty 
obligations with the Indian Government. 

Oman.— The Sultan of Oman (Muscat) Is in 
treaty relations with, and subsidised by, the 
Government of India, who have a Political 
Agent at his Court (see page 359X 

Persian Gulp. 

Politicai Resident (Bushire), Lt.-Col. Sir P. Z. 

Cox, K.C.I.E., C.8.I., I.A Rs. a,7So 

xst Asst., Capt. R. L. Birdwood, I.A. ... 

and do.. Capt. A. T. Wilson, o.M.Q 

Residency Surgeon, Capt. C. B. McConagby, 
I.M.S 

Muscat, 

Political Agent, Maj. 8. G. Knox, O.I.E. Rs. a,soo 
Agency Surgeon, Capt. J. W. Little, I.M.s. 

1 Kerman. 

Consul, Maj. W. F. T. O’Connor, C.I.E., I.A. 
Koweit. 

Political Agent, Capt. W. H. I. Shakespear, i a. 

s,x^ 

Bahrein 

Political Agent, Maj. A. P. Trevor, c.i.B., I.A. 

Rs. 1,385 

Arabistan. 

Consul, Capt. L. B. H. Haworth, I.A. ... 

Bunder Aldias. 

Consul, Capt. H, V. Briscoe, l,A............. 

Ahuoat. 

Viee-Consul, Capt, A. J. H. Grey, l.A, ,.. 



3oa Ths Indian Empir^Native StaUs, 

S^taU§ i0f 

AdtnitUtirtUionv^Tht Kative or Feadatory Btatoi, wlioBO chiefa are in anbovdioate 
idliance vith, or under the suzerainty of, the kiitf^Emperor, comprise about two-dfths of 
the area, but only two^ninths of the population of India. Their administration^ with a few 
unimportant exceptions, is not under the direct control of British officials, but it is subject, 
In yaiying degrees, to the Supreme Government. The chiefs are entitled to BrltiBh pro> 
tection, but have no power of making war and peace, or of sending ambassadors to one 
another or to foreign States ; the millta^ force they maintain is strictly limited ; no 
Euoopean is allowed to reside at any of their courts without special sanction ; and in case 
of misrule the Supreme Government can dethrone the chief or temporarily suspend him 
from the exercise of his powers. In matters of Imperial interest, trade, main lines of 
railway, dtc., the Supreme Government has jurisdiction. Some States pay tribute, most do 
not. Tributes aggregating 588, 307 (;i‘233,ooo from Mysore) were paid to the Government 
of India in 1909-10. 

Generally speaking, the States are governed by their native Princes, Ministers, and 
Councils, with the advice of a political officer of the Supreme Government. This officer 
may have charge, as British Resident, of one large State, or may be the Agent for a group 
of States. A common characteristic of all native States, important or insigniticant, is that 
in their territory British Indian law does not run. For them the Ijegislative Councils of the 
Governor-General or of the Provincial Governments cannot legislate, and over them the 
High Courts or Chief Courts of the Provinces have no jurisdiction. 

The Assigned Districts of Mysore (Bangalore), ICslat (Quetta and Pishin), and Berar 
are still teclmically Native States territory. The Shan States, on the other hand, are 
technically part of British India, though administered by local Sawbwas or petty chiefs. 
Excluding these territories, the native States have a combined area of 679,393 sq. miles 
and a population of 70,864,995. Tlioy maintain troops of inferior military organisation to 
t^ aggre^te number of 85,000 men in addition to their Impenal Service troops, numbering 
21,000. Many treaties provide that States shall furnish troops on the requisition of the 
Supreme Government, and troops of native States served in almost every Indian campaign 
of the 19th centuiy\ The States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir and Kalat, and 
those belonging to the Rajputana and Central India Agencies, 175 in all, are under the 
^rect supervision of the Governor-General in Council. Numerous minor States are under 
the supervision or control of various Provincial Governments. The States of first ma^itude, 
which have a superior Resident, are Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir, Jaipur, Udaipur, Gwalior, 
Indore, Baroda, and Travancore and Cochin. 

Areoj (fc . — The States vary greatly in size and importance. Hyderabad is as large as 
Italy, and the Nizam enjoys a very largo revenue. On the other hand, in Kathiawar and 
elsewhere, where family custom has led to minute sub-division, there are many chiefs of 
single villages, In these petty estates the nominal chief may have some verj' limited 
1 magisterial powers, but the administration is regulated and carried on by the Supreme 
Government in its executive capacity. The amount of control thus exercised over a native 
State in its internal affairs depends on a number of considerations, and \'aries from State to 
State. The rulers have not necessarily any religious or tribal connexion with the majority 
of their subjects. Thus the Nizam of Hyderabad is a Muhammadan, but most of his people 
are Hindus. Although the native States, large and small, number 681, only about 200 are 
of any real imporUnee. The majority represent the scattered military chiefships which 
sprang from the ruins of the Moghul Empire in the i8th century. The rulers of Gwalior, 
Indore, and Baroda are all descendants of successful generals who then rose to power. 
Most Of these States are of more recent origin than the Brirish power in India, and as 
recently as 1910 a new native State was creat^ out of the family domains of theMaharaja 
of Benares. 

"liSalutes. — The salutes enjoyed by the native princes indicate their relative importance. 
Those with 11 guns or more are addressed as His Highness. The States are given in 
alphabetical order. Some well-known Indians of title, such as H.H. the Agba Khan, 
o.c.i.B., the Maharaja of Darbhanga, k.c.i.e., the Maban^ of Burdwan, K.C.I.E., and 
the Nawab of Dacca, k.c.s.i., are not ruling chiefo. 

Clatif/SceUion, — The native States may be thus classified: — z. The Indo-Chinese group 
of States and the numerous hill tribes of the N.£. frontier. 2. The aboriginal Gond and 
Kol tribes, under pettv nrinces of aboriginal or Rajput blood, in Chota Nagpur, .Orissa, the 
Cmitral Provinces, and the Jaipur (Vizagapatam) Agency. 3. The Himalayan Hill States, 
west of Nepal (including Kashmir). 4. ^e numerous A^an and Baluch tribes of the 
N.W, frontier, inhabiting the mountains from the north of Peshawar to the base of the 
Suleiman rfu|ge, a distance of 800 miles. The names of some of these tribes — ^Waziris, 
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Oiftkzftis, AfridiB. Ac.— have become familiar owing to the man^ exi)editionB agamat 
them* 5* Kalat (including Makian and Khaxan) anff Las Bela, with tribal areas in the 
possession of the Marri and Bu^ tribes. 6. The Sikh States, in the Sirhind plain, south 
of ^e Sutlej. 7* The three northern Muhammadan States of Khairpur (Sind), Bahawalpur, 
and Bampnr, from which Warren Hastings ex^lled the Bohillas in 1774. 8. The ancient 
sovereignties of Rajputana, lying bcti^’een Sind and the United Provinces. 9. The States 
of Central India, lying to the north of the Nerbudda and to the south and east of Rajputana. 
10. Gujarat, including Kutch and the numerous petty chief shira of Kathiawar, ii. Baroda. 
12. The Southern Mahratta States. 13. Hyderabad. 14. Mysore. 15. The Malayalim 
States of Travancore and Cochin, Ipng together in S.W. India. 


Ruler and 
Salute 




Ajaigarh Maharaja (xx) .. 

Alwar Maharaja (is) ... 

Bahawalpur Nawab (X7) 

Banganapalle .. Nawab 

Bansda Maharawal (9) .. 

Banswara Maharawal (xs)... 

Baroda Gaekwar (ax).. .. 

Barwani Rana (xx) 

Benares Maharaja (xj) ... 

Bharatpnr Maharaja (x7) ... 

Bhaunagar Thakur8ahiD(xx) 

Bhopal Begum (ax) 

Bikaner Maharaja (17) ... 

Bundi MaharaoRaja(x7) 

Cambay Raja(ix) 

Cliamba Raja (xx) 

Charkhari Maharaja (xx) . . 

Chhattarpur Raja (xx) 

Cochin Raja ( 19 ) 

CxKich Behar Maharaja (13) .. 

Datia Maharaja (15) .. 

BewasJunr Raja (xs) 

Bewas Senr Raja (xs) 

Bharampur Maharana (9) 

Bhar Raja (xs) 

Bholpur MaharajKaiia(xs) 

Bhrangadra Raja Sahib (ii)... 

Bungarpur Maharawal (xs)-- 

Fa^khot Raja (xx) 

Oarwhal Raja (xx) 

Oondal Thakur Sahib (xx)‘ 

Gwalior Maharaja (ax) ... 

Hyderabad Nizam (ax) 

Idar Maharaja (xs) — 

Indore Maharaja (ax) ... 

Jaipur Maharaja (ax) ... 

Jaisalmer Maharawal (xs) .. 

Janjira Nawab (xxi 

.Taora Nawab (X3) 

Jhalawar Raj Rana (xx) ... 

Jlnd Raja (xx) 

Jodhpur Maharaja (x7) .. 

Junaghar Nawab (xx) 

Kalat Khan (xo) 

Kapurthala Raja(xx) 

Karauli Maharaja (X7) ... 

Kashmir Maharaja (ax) — 

Khairpur Mir(x5) 

Kishangar Maharaja (xs) -. 

Kolhapur Maharaja (ax) ... 

Kotah Maharah (17) 

Kutch Rao (x7) 

Laa Bela Jam<o) 


Mandl RJilaCxx) 

Manipur Raja (xx) 

Morvi ...i Thakur 8ahlb(xx) 

Mysore Maharaja (ax) ... 


78,836 

8a8,^ 791,960 

780,877 780,394 

40,38a 

*85,350 *65,498 

X, 95a, 69a 8,033,798 

363,000 

8a6,665 558,8x3 

4x8,664 

865, 96X X, 049, 707 
S 04 , 6 a 7 70 *. 03 S 

X7X,887 8x8,730 

75,885 

*•7.834 *34,35* 

*•3,954 

*58, *39 

8 X 8,035 9x8,639 

588,974 59»,985 

*73.759 
54,904 

68,3x8 

100,430 

x 4 », 7*5 

•7o,g3 »83,578 

xoo,xo3 *59, 

xs 4 , 9 X 8 X 30,374 

•88,585 » 99,853 

168,859 

•,933.oox 3,09»,839 

ix,x4x,i48 13,374,676 
*88,557 

850,690 978,831 

I a, 658,6^ 8,6^,078 

73,370 88,878 

85,4x4 88,534 

84,185 

90,175 96,8x5 

y 888,003 871,788 

: *,935,585 »,oso,*3* 
395, 4^8 

3x4,351 8^,844 

I 156,786 146,558 

' »,9oS,S78 3»*S8»»»8 

; *99,3x3 MS,*” 

“ 90,970 87,093 

9x0, OXX 833, XSX 

544,879 839, S4a 

488,088 5*«479 

^ *74,045 x8x,xxo 

347,05* 
5,539,399 5,8^, *93 


3 ,o 9 »,^ 

*3,374,878 

978,831 

8,644,078 

88,878 

88,534 

96,8*5 

871,788 

8,050,131 


80,000 I 
z6,ooo I 
X, 174,000 


$ 8,000 

85.000 

40.000 
*5,000 

54.000 
48,000 
93 , «» 

904.000 
8,708,000 

39,000 

360.000 
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SUte. 

Baler and Salute 

Boftx 

Ac- 

oeeded 

Nabha 

...Rajafxs) 



Nawanagar 

....Jam (XX) 

xSya 

xooy 

*874 

Orchha 

.... Maharaja (xy) .. 

x 884 

Palanpur 

.... Dlwan (x3) 

x8sa 

i8yy 

Fauna 

. .. Maharaja (xx) 

X893 

xpoa 

Fartabgarh. ... 

.... Maharawal (xs). 

>859 

Z890 

Patiala 

... Maharaja (xy) ... 

X69X 

X900 

Fudukota .... 

.. . Tondiman (xx) . . 


Rajgarh 

.... Raja (xx) 

1851 

xgoa 

Rajpipla 

....Rajafxx) 

x86x 

1889 

Rampur 

.... Nawab (x*) 

*875 

x8m 

KatJam 

....Raja(xx) 

*893 

Rewa 

.... Maharaja (xy) ... 

x8y6 

x88o 

.%ailana 

....Raja(xx) 

1863 

*895 

Sikkim 

.... Maharaja (x«) .. 

x86o 

x8y4 

Slrmur 

....Raja(xx) 

x888 

X9XX 

Slrohl 

.... Maharao (15)... 

x 8 S 7 

x8ys 

Suket 

. ..Raja (XI) 

1885 

1908 

Travancore 

..-Raja(x3) 

X883 

1909 

.... Nawab (ly) ... . 

. .. Maharaja (ax) 

*849 

x86y 

Udaipur 

.... Maharaja (ax) . | 

*849 

1884 


BARODA. 

Gaekwa/r, Hli Highness FarzADd>i-Kh&s-l-Daulat* 
i'Ingllshia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Kao Qaekwar 
Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Baliadur, G.c h i , 
bom March x6, 1863 ; ttricceeded May ay, X875. 
llie area of the territories of His Highness the 
Qaekwar is 6.x8a sq. miles, with a population 
of a, Ota, 998, the majority 0/ whom (80 per cent.) 
are Ulnaus. The province of Gujarat was at 
one time included in the Mogul Empire, but 
in the early part of the x8th century the 
Mahrattas wrested the power out of the hands 
of the Mogul offloers. From that time Baroda 
has remained continuously under the sway of 
the Qaekwar fandly, who afterwards threw olf 
their allegiauoe to the Mahratta Peshwa and 
became feudatory to the British Government 
under a treaty of xSxy. Tlie revenue of Baroda 
is about 

lUHdent, H, V. Cobb, C.I.R. 

Firit Afmistantf MaJ. W. Beale. 
A$nstant-in‘Charge (OkJiatnantlal), Lt. J. C. 'J'ate. 
Do. {Amreli MahcUg) (vacant). 

OOOEIlf. 

Itaja, His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varma, 
Q.C.8.I., G.C.I.K., bom Dec. ay, 1831; ««c- 
ceeded Oct. aa, x^s. 

Cochin lies to the north of T'lavaucore and is 
TOlitical^ associated with tlie Madras Presi* 
dency. The total area is x,38s sq. miles, with 
a population of 9x8.630 in xoxx. the greater I 
portion being Hindus, with about x6o,ooo 
Christians and s/^^ooo Muliammadans. The 
capital is Emakulam, the former capital (Cochin) I 
now forming part of the district of Malabar of 
the Madras Pr^idenoy. The Resident and Asst 
Resident are the same as for Travancore. 

OWALIOE. 

Maharaja, Major-General His HiihaMs Maharaja 
Sir Madho Rao Sindhia Al^ah Bahadur, 
Q.O.S.L, a. 0 .v.o., A.D.C., LL.D,, bom Oct ao, 

! tuoooodod June ax. x886. 

Tlie t<^torles of the MaharaJa Sindhia con- 
sist of several detached districts in Central 



Population 

Prevailing 

Apprcnd 

Area. 

S90X 

1911 

Religion 

mate 

Revenue 

908 

• 97.949 

848,89s 

H. A 

S. 

£ 

108,000 

3 . 79 * 

338,779 


H. A 

M. 

150,000 

a,e8o 

3^*,834 


H. 


50,000 

3.*77 

888,607 

5*5, 8X6 

H 




X98,986 

88,704 


33,000 

886 

58 , 0^5 

H. 


*5,000 

5 , 4 *» 

*,598,698 

*,407,859 

H. & 

S. 

487,000 

x,xoo 

380,440 

4 **, 878 

H. 


1x9,000 

880 

88,378 

ax8,86o 

H. 


30,000 

* 5*4 

** 7,*75 

... 

H. 

M. 

63,000 

893 

533 ,»*» 

S 3 * ,898 

H A 

840,000 

90a 

83,773 


H 


45.000 

**>876 

*,3*5,307 


H. 


187,000 

500 j 

• 5 , 73 * 


H. 


10,000 

a, 8x8 

59 , 0*4 

ii,i 6 g 

B. A 

II. 

18,770 

*,198 

*35,887 

*38,584 

H. 


57 , 

*.984 

* 54.544 

* 89,*73 

H. 


1 >8,000 

4,086 

* 73 , 3*5 

889,590 

H. 


xs8,ooo 

•,553 

• 73 ,*o* , 

303, *8* 1 

H. 


89,000 

7,**9 

•, 95»,*57 

3 , 430,854 

H. A 

C. 

780,000 

*•.753 

1,0x8,805 ^ 

*,876,470 1 

H. 

i 

*78,000 

India, with a total area of 85,041 sq. miles 
and a population (x9xx) of 3,098,639. The State 
has been under British protection since 1803. 
The old capital is Gwalior (pop. 14,694), but the 
residence of the Maharaja is at lAshtor(pop. 

iclScnf, W. E. Jardine, C I.R. 


JtoHxdency Surgeon, Maj. W. M. Anderson. I.M S. 
Impector-Oeneral of Education, H. M. Bull. 

HTBERABAB. 

Nizam, His Highness Asaf Jah, Muzaffar-ul- 
Mulk, Muzatiar-ul-Mumalik, Kizam-ul-Mulk, 
Nizani-ul-Danla, Nawab Mir Sir Usman All 
Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jang, a.0 8.l., bom 
April 6, x886 ; succeeded xpxx. 

Hyderabad, the premier State of India, is 
roughly oo-extensive with the Deccan or central 
plateau of Southern India, and has a total area 
of 8s, 6^ S(). miles, containing (xoxx) a popula- 
tion 01 i3,3y4,6y6, about three-fourths being 
Hindus and one-tenth Muhammadans. The 
ruling dynasty is of Turkdhian origin, the name 
of the first sovereign being Asaf Jah, who was 
appointed Viceroy of the Deccan with the title 
of Nizam-ul-Mulkin xyxa. During the dissensions 
subsequent to the death of Auriingzeb, Asaf Jah 
succeeded in asserting his Indenendenoe. The 
revenue of I^derabad is about ^x,y6o,ooo. 

Capital, Hyderabad, population 499,840, the 
fourth largest city of the Indian Empire. Other 
towns are Aimmgabad and Qulbarga. 

Eestdent, Lt.-Col. A. F. Pinhey, C.8.I., C.I.B. 

Asnstanf, Maj. A. B. Minchin, c.r.K. 
.Second do., H. D. Graves Law. 

Personal Assixtatd, Lt. G. B. Walker. 

Residency Surgeon, Lt.-Col. P. J. Lumsden, M.B., 
1 H ^ » 

Dep. Insp.'Genl., N. Hyd. Jtly. Police, P. C. 
Crawford. 

Diet. Supt. of Police, Capt. J. E. B. Scrafton. 

IHBOBS. 

Maharaja. His Htohnesa Mahan^adhiraja Sawai 
Tukoji Rao Holkar Bahadur, bom Nov. a6, 
1890, succeeded Jan. 31, 1903. 
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The domiiiioiu of the Mahara|e Holkftr have e 
total ana of about Oj^ iq. mllee in detached 
portloiii north of the vindhya Range of Central 
India, the popnlatton in sgsi being The 

State has been feudatory to Briuah India since 
sSiS. The capital, Indore, is the headquarters 
of the Central Indian administration. 

Residents, J. B. Wood, O.I.K. 

Residency Surgeon, Major F. A. Smith, M. D. , LM.s. 

JUPUE. 

Maharaja, Major • Oeneral His Highness 
Mimarajadhiraja Sawai Sir Madho Singh 
Bahadur, Q.O.S.I., O.O.I.S., o.o.v.o., ll d., 
bom Aug. a8, x86a, gueeeeded Sept. tB, x88o. 
Jaipur is a State of the Rajputana Agency and 
has an area of 15,579 sq. miles, with a popu- 
lation in xoxs of 9,644,0^. The State has been 
under British protection since x8x8 and its rulers 
have always been loyal to British rule. The 
principal city is Jaipur, population (xoxx) 137,098, 
the former capiti^ Amber, having neen aban- 
doned in 1738. The revenue of the State is 

^ 440,000, 

Reddent, Lt.-Col. S. F. Bayley. 

Retidenoy Surgeon, Major J. Fisher, D.S.O., l.M.s. 

JAMMir AKD KASHirZR. 

Maharaja, Major-General His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh Bahadur, a.o.s.r., o.o.i.e., bom 
July 14, 18^, moeeded Sept, xa, 1885. 

This native State includes the district of 
Kashmir proper and Jammu, Poonch, and the 
Governorships of Ladakh and Gil^t. Subordinate 
to it are the petty chlefships of Hunza, Kagar, 
Ac. The area is estimated to be 80,900 sq. miles, 
with a jiopulation (z9xx) of 3,x58,za6. At the 
time of the Sikh war the state of Kashmir 
was under the government of Gulab Singh, who 
ruled as a feudatory of the Maharaja of the 
Punjab. After the British victories of 1846 the 
possession of the kingdom was confirmed to 
Gulab Singh, under certain specified conditions 
of alliance and subordinate co-ojperatlon. The 
ruling family is Hindu, but about three quarters of 
the inhabitants of the country are Muhammadans, 
and chietly of the Simni sect. The revenue is 
about ^700, oeo. CAPITAL, Srinagar, populatiou 
(x9xx), xa6,344. 

Resident, The Hon. Mr. S. M. Fraser, c.i.E, 
Assistants to do., Cant. S. H. S. James, Capt C. 

H. Gabriel ; Capt. 0 . F. Mackenzie. 

Extra Assistant to do., C. J. Rogers, i.s.o. 
Residency ^rgeon, Lt.-Col. A. J. M^nab, l.H.S. 
Consul at Kashgar, G. Macartney, c.i.E. 


MYSORE. 



under Hindu rulers, except during the short 
interval caused by the usurpation of power 
during the zSth century by Haidar All and his 
son, Tippoo Sultan. After the death of the 
latter, at Serlnmpatam (1709), a representative 
of the ancient Hue was restored, but his subse- 
quent misrule led to the resumption of the ad- 
ministrative control of the province by the 
British Government from z8u to z88x, when 
the chief commissioner handed over ofDoe to 
the native diwan, and a political resident was 
appointed to represent British interests. The 
revenue of Mysore is about 
Capital, Mysore. Population (19x1), 71,306. 
Bangalore (including the civil and military 
station) had a population in x9zx of 189,485. 

Resident in Mysore (and Chief Commr. and 
Judicial Commr. of Coorg), Lt.-Col, Sir H. 
Daly, K.C.I.8., 0.8.1. 

First Assistant and Secretary, P. B. Warbmton. 
District Supt. of Police (Bangalore), A. A. Cover. 
Collector and District Magistrate, F. J. Richards. 
Residency Surgeon (Bangalore), Maj. R. W. 

I Knox. 

' Bjzxnc. 

Maharaja, His Highness Sir lliotub Namgye, 
K.O.I.E., bom x86o, succeeded April, 1874. 
.Sikkim is a native State between Nepal and 
Bhutan. The population consists of the races 
of Lepcha and Bhoti, and the Nepali tribe, 
Limbu. It forms the direct route to the Chumbl 
valley in Tibet. Arei^ sAx8 sq. miles ; popula- 
tion (1911), 87,930, chiefly Buddhists and Hindus ; 
approximate revenue, ;C>9>ooa 
Capital, Gangtok. 

Political Officer, C. A. Bell. 

TRAYAHOORE. 

Maharaja, His Highness Sri Maharaja Raja Sir 
Kama Varma Bahadur, o.o.s.l., o.o.l.B., bom 
Sept. s5, 1857, succeed^ Aug. 19, 188I5. 
Travancore is a laige feudatory State in the 
extreme south-west of the Indian peninsula, but 
unlike other of the more impoiiaut native states 
is in political association with the Madras Presi- 
dency and not with the Goveruor-GeneraL Th? 
total area is 7,189 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion (19x1) of 3430,*^* of whom the majority 
are Hindus, with a laige proportion of Chris- 
tians. llie capital. Trivandrum, has over 60,000 
inhabitants, other towns being Aulleppey and 
Quilon. 

Resident (Travancore and Cochin), A. T. Forbes. 
Asst. do. (do.), Capt. R. E. G. Berkeley. 

HBAIPHR (MSWAR). 

Maharana, His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rana SirFateh Singh Bahadur,o.o.s.l. ,0.0. 1.B. , 
bom 1849, succeeded Dec. 94, 1884. 

Udaipur is a State of Northern India, In the 
Rajputana Agencv, with an area of zs,7S3tM. 
miles and a population (s9ss) of i,s76,ej». The 
capital is in railway communication witn Chitor 
on the Bombay-Delhi line. 

Resident, Lt.-CoL J. L. Ki^e. 

Residency Surgeon, Maj. W. R. Battye. 
Commandant, Metcar Bhil Corps, Ckipt. J. P. 
Stockley. 

Asst, do., Capt. S. C. O. Ross. 

Agency Surgetm, Maj. W. Lethbridge, i.M.A 
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BALUCHI8TA5 AGENCY. 

In thli Agency are included the States of EaUt, 
Kharan and Las Bela. The Khan of Kalat is 
under a treat/ obligation of subordinate co- 
operation witn the British Government The 
Cfovemor-General’s agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government of 
India and the Kban, and exercises a general 
political supervision over the district. The Khan 
of Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under the follow- 
ing divisions :—Jhala wan, Sara wan, Makran. 
Kachi, Domki-Kaheri-Umrani, and Nasirabaa 
Niabat. These districts form what may be 
termed Kalati Baluchistan, and occupy an area 
of 7SfS93 square milea The inhabitants of the 
connvh are either Brahuls or Baluchis, both 
being Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. The 
country Is sparsely populated, the total number 
being (1911) 306,43a. Kevenue, about £s^^ooo. 
Kha/ran extends in a westerly and south-westerly 
direction from near Nushkl and Kalat to the 
Persian border. Its area is 14,110 sq. miles. 
It has a population of xgfito, and an average 
annual revenue of about £6,ogo. Las Bela is a 
small State occupying tne valley and delta of 
the Ihirali river, about 50 miles west of the Sind 
boundary. Area, 6j^i semare miles ; popula- 
tion, 56,109, chieny Sunni Muhammadaus ; esti- 
matea revenue about ^15,000. 

Agent to Ooi'emor-GenercU and Chief Commis- 
eioner, Lt.-Col. J. Ramsay, c.h i., c i.K. 
Politieal Agent, Quetta and PUhin, Lt.-Col. A. 
Mo(5onaghey, o.l.B. 

Do , Sibi, MaJ. A. D. O. Ramsay, C I K. 

Do , LoraZaij Lt.-Col. J. F. Whyte, I. A. 

Do,, Zhob, Mai. A. L Jacob, I. a. 

Do. , Kalat and Bolan Pane, MaJ. A B Dew, c i.K. 
Do., Chagai, Lt.-Col. W. G. Grey, i.A. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA STATES. 

There are a6 petty States attached to the new 
proviuce of Bihar and Orissa. The inhabitants 
are hillmen of Kolarian or Dravidian origin and 
their condition is still very primitive. 

Dewan ofGangpur State, Orieaa, J A. Craven. 

BENGAL STATES. 

ITuder the Government of Bengal there are 3 
States. Cooch Beltar is inhabited by a mongoloia 
people, the Cooch. It has an area of 1,307 sq. 
miles, a pwulation(s9ii) of 59a ,965, and a revenue 
of about ;^63 ,ooo. Manipnr has au area of 8,465 
so. miles, and a population Oczs) of 575,835, 0! 
wnioh about 60 per cent, are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Anid&istic forest tribes, and 4 per cent. Muliam- 
madans. Revenue, about ^a8,ooa BUI Txvpera 
is the home of a mongoloid race, parti v drawn 
from the Eastern Himalayas, and allied to the 
Kaohari of Assam. Area, a, 086 so. miles ; pop. 
(1901), x73,3iHi; revenue, about ;^xis,ooo. in 
aadition were are the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
consisting of 15 petty chiefships with a total area 
of about 3,900 sq. miles and a population of about 
ooM, consisting of Khasis, Brahmoe and 
christianB. 

SuperinUndent and Vice-Pre«idtnt State Council, 
Cooch Bekar, A. W. Dentith. 

PdUioeU Agent in Manipur, Lt.-Col. J. Shake- 
apear, O.I.E., i>.B.o. 

Vioe-T^reeident, Manipur Durbar, J, C. Higgins. 
Political Agent^ Hill Tippera, Capt. hT A. 
Murray. 


BOMBAY STATES. 

The native Statee in the Bombay P r eetde n cy 
ntnnber 377. Area, 63,864 aq. milea ; pop. (tptt), ' 
7,4x1,675. They are dlvfded for admimstratire 
pnxpoaes into we following agencies Byjapur 
Agency, a States; Cutoh Agency, i State; Dharwar 
Agency, i State (Savanur); Kaira Agency, i State 
(Cambay); Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (prin- 
cipal States Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra. Gondal, 
Junagarh, Nawanagar) ; WestKhandesn Agency, 
ao States ; Kolaba A^ncy, x State (Janjira) ; 
Kolhapur Agency, o States (principal State, Kol- 
hapur, with o feudatory States) ; Mahi Kantha 
Agency, 51 States (principal State, Idar) ; Nasik 
Agency, 1 State ^urgana) ; Falanpur Agency, 17 
States (principal State, Falanpur); Poona Agency, 

1 State (Bhor) ; Rewa Kantha Agency, 6e States 
(principal State, Rajpipla); Satara Agency, « 
States ; Savantvadi A^ncy, x State ; Sholapur 
Agency, x State ; Sukkar Agency, 1 State (Kliair- 
pur) ; Surat Agency, 17 States ; Thaua Agency, 1 
State (Janhar). 

Agent to the Oovemor in Kathiawar, J. C. Sladen. 
Senior Political Agent, Lt -Col. F. W. Wodehouse. 
Political Agentg (First Qrade), Lt.-Col. G. E. 
Hy de-Cates (Mala Kantha) , Lt.-Col. H. M. 
Abud (Cuteh) 

Do. (Second Grade), Lt.-Col. H. D. Mereweather 
{Falanpur); G D French (KatAiatoarX 
Do. (Third Grade), Maj. H. F. Jacob (Aden); 
Maj J. W B Mereweather (Mahi Kantha) ; 
Maj R. 8. Pottinger (Savantvadi) ; Maj. 
F. de B. Hancock (Kathiawar); Maj. W. 
Beale (Baroda); Maj. J R. B. O Carter 
(Kath%awary;Uai. N. 8. Coghill(iraeAMitcar) ; 
Maj 0. F. Harold (KatMatvar); Maj. H. 
Harrison (S Maratha). 

Administratorg, H. D. Rendall (Junagadh) ; 
W. C. Tudor Owen (Palitana). 

BURMA STATES. 

The States under the Government of Burma 
consist of the Shan States and the States in 
Karenni The Northern Shan States (area 14, *94 
sq. miles, population 458,95s). Southern Shan 
States (40,434 sq. miles, population 900, sos). 
There are nve States in the Northern and ^ 
in the Southern Shan States. The people are 
Buddhists and Animists. There are also two 
Shan States under the Commissioner of the 
Mandalay Division, namely, Hkdmti L 6 ng and 
Mong Mil, and in the north-west of the Upper 
Chindwin District two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Siiigkaling likdmti, supervised 
hy the Commissioner of the Sai^^ting Division. 
The people are chiefly Buddhists and Animists. 
There are flve States in Karenni under the 
Superintendent of the Southern Slum States. 
Although part of British India, the Shan States 
are administered through the ^wbtoas, or here- 
ditary chiefs. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan States, O. C. B. Stirling, c.i.E. 

Supt., Northern Shan States, H. A. Thornton. 

Do, , Chin Hills, Lt. J. E. D. Prothero. 

Do., Moi^f MU State, S. J. Colston, i.c.a 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

The British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur 
divide the Central India Agency into two 
divisions Native Bnndell^ai^ and Baghel- 
khand lying to the east* and Central Didia 
proper to the west The total ax^ oovend 
Is 77*367 sq. miles, and the population (x9xs) 
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MMioiitt to 9,396,^ The great majority of 
the people are Hindua. The principal States 
are eight in nnmbei^-Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
Bewa, Dhar. Jaora, Datia, and Orooha, of which 
two, Bhopal and Jaora, are Muhammadan, and 
the rest are Hindu. Besides these there are a 
multitude of petty States held by their rulers 
under the immediate guarantee of the British 
GkiTemment, but having feudal relations] with 
I one or other of the la^er States. The total 
number of States amounts to xzy. For ad- 
ministrative purposes they are divided into 
the following groups : Baghelkhand Agency, la 
I States (principiU State, Kewa) ; Bhopal Agency, 
16 Sta^s (principal State, Bhopal) ; Bhopawar 
Agency, at States (principal State, Dhar) ; Buu- 
dolkhand Agency, a3 States (principal States, 
Orccha and Dati^ ; Gwalior Agency, xo States 
* (principal State, uwalior) ; Indore Kesidency, a 
States (principal State, Indore) ; Malwa Ageucy, 
a4 States (principal States, Dewas and Jaora). 
^efU to Oov&rnor-Qenerai, M. F. O’Dwyer, c s.l. 
First Assistant, L. M. Crump. 

Secretary, P,W.D., W. B. Starky. 

Politioal Agents, etc. 

Bhopal, W. S. Davis. 

Bundelkhand, Lt -Col. C. H. Pritchard. 
Baghelkhand, Lt.-Col. S. H. Godfrey, v.l E. 
Blwpawar, Lt.-Col. B. E. M. Gurdon, l).8.o.,C.I E. 
Malwa, Lt.-Col. F. W. P. Macdonald. 

CENTRAL PRO^^NCES STATES. 

Under the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are *5 States ; area 31,114 sq miles , 
population (1011), a, 117, 00a (chieliy Hindus and 
aborigines). Revenues, about £xmo,ooo. 

Politioal Agent, Chhattwgarh Feudatories {Rai- 
pur), E. H. Blakesley. 

MADRAS AGENCY. 

Under the Government of the Madras Presi- 
dency are 5 native States ; area, 10,087 sq. miles ; 
population (1911), 4,811,841. Of these States 
Travancore iq.v.) and Cochin {q.v.) represent 
ancient Hindu dynasties. Pudukattai is the 
inheritance of a chieftain called the Tondiman. 
Banganapalle amd Sandur, a petty States, of 
which the first is ruled by a Nawab, lie in the 
centre of a British districts. 

Chief See. to Govt., Political Dept , Sir W. S. 
Meyer, k.c.i.k. 

Under Siec. , S. H. Slater. 

Political Agents, etc. 

Banganapalle, E. S. Lloyd. 

French Kankal, R. B. Wood. 

French MafU, C. A. Innes. 

French Pondicherry, Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 
Husain Sahib, Ktmn Bahadur, I 8 . 0 . 
Pudukkotai, R. Narayaner Aiyar. 

Sandur, J. H. Robertson. 

Yanam, E. B. Elwin. 

H.Jf. Consul, Pondicherry and Karikal, Lt.-Col. 
A. de C. Rennick, i.a. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

The native States of the North-West Frontier 
Province are Amb, Chftral, Dir, Nawagi (Bajaur), 
and Phulera ; total area, 7,704 sq. miles ; popu- 
lation, mainly Muhammadan, (tgxt) 1,681,094. 
Political Agents. 

Dir, Sical and Chitral, Maj. R. L. Eennion. 

Asst. do. {Dir and Stoat) (vacant) ; (Chitral), 
CaptM. E. Rae. 

Kh^ber, S. E. Fears. 


Toehi, kUA. C. A. Smith. 

Kurram, Eapt. R. A. Lyall. 

Wana, Maj. G. Dodd. 

PUNJAB STATES. 

The 34 Punjab States vary considerably 
in size and importance. Area 36,53s sq. 
miles ; pop. (1911), 4,818,794. Revenue, about 
jCs > 000,000. The hill States, 03 in number, lie 
among the Punjab Himalayas and are held by 
some of the most ancient Rajput families in all 
India. Along the western half of the southern 
border lies the Muhammadan State of Balia wal- 
pur. The remaining States, including the Sikh 
principalities of Patiala, Jind, NablM, Kapur- 
thala, Faridkot, and Kalsia, and the Muham- 
madan chief ships of Maler Kotla, Pataudi, 
Loharu, and Dujana, lie east of Lahore. 

The Commissioners of the Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore, and Mooltan Divisions of the Punjab 
also act as Agents of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan is 
Political Officer of the independent tribes bor- 
dering on his district. 

Political Agent, Phulkian States, C. H. Atkins. 
Medical A dviser, PatialaM&j.D.U. Fa woe 1 1 , 1. M . S. 
Do., Bahawalpur, Maj. H. M. Mackenzie, H.B., 
I.M S. 

RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 

Rajputana (pop. <0,530,438) extends some 460 
miles from north to south, and is 530 miles in 
breadth. About half of the area is desert. It 
comprises xg States of varying size and import- 
Huce. Of these x6 are ruled by hereditary Rajput 
chiefs, 8 by Jat chiefs, and z by a Muhammadan. 
The Goveruor-Generars Agent’s headquarters are 
at Mount Abu ; he has under him Residents for 
Jaipur, Mewar, and W. Rajputana States ; 
Political Agents for E. Rajputana and Har- 
noti ; Assistant Resident at Mewar and Political 
Officer at Deoli to supervise the administration, 
and give advice when it is re<j[uired. The most 
important States are Jodhpur (Marwar), Udai- 
pur (Mewar), and Jaipur The Rajput dynasties, 
the most ancient in India, go back before the 
Mogul Empire, and resemble feudal monarchies. 
A large part of Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer 
is deseit. 

Agent to Governor -General, Sir E. G. Colvin, 

K. C.8.I. 

Attach^, Maharaj Akhai Singh. 

First Asst , W. H. J. Wilkinson. 

Assistant, Capt. H. R. N. Pritchard.' 

Police Assistant and Supt. Qenl , Railway Police. 

L. M. Kaye. 

Supt. Railway Police, H. A. C. Williams. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lt.-Col. W. H. B. Robinson. 

Pfditical ^ents, etc. 

Eastern Rajputana, R. £. Holland. 

Western Rajputana (Resident), Lt.-Col. C. J. 
Windham. 

Haraoti, Maj. H. B. Peacock. 

Asst. A.-G -Q. Rajputana, and Political Officer, 
Deoli, Capt.W G. Neale. 

Asst. Political Agent. E. Rafputcma States, 
Bharatpur, Capt. W. G. Huuchinson. 

UNITED PROVINCES STATES. 

The native States under this administration 
are Benares, Rampur, and Tehri (Garwhal). 
The Commissioners of the Benares, Rohllkand. 
and Kumann Divisions of the U.P. are Agents of 
the Ltentenant-Govemor in Renares, Rampur, 
and Tehri respectively. 
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Italy. 


3talp. 


(Regno d'ltalia.) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Compiurtmenta. 


I (Engllah Bq. Milei). 


PopuUtiOD. 


Piedmont (i) 

Liguria (2) 

Lombardy (3) 

Venctia (4) 

Emilia (5) 

Tuscany 

Marches (7) 

Umbria (8) 

Rome (^) 

Abruzzi and Molise (10) . 

Camrania (ix) 

Apuua (x2) 

Basilicata (13) 

Calabria (14) 


Sicily (15) 
Sardinia (z( 


3»407»493 

1,075,760 

4,334,099 

3,^93,347 

2,477,697 

2,566,307 

1,088,763 

675,352 

1,142,526 

1,526,13s 

3,219,491 

1,964,180 

491,558 

1,439,329 

3,568,124 

795,793 


32,965,504 


3,424,538 
' 1,196,853 
4,786,907 
3,526,655 
2,667,510 

2,694,453 

1,088,875 

685,042 

1,298,142 

1,427,642 

3,347,925 

2,128,632 

473,119 

1,404,076 

3,683,380 

852,934 


34,686,683 


Alessandria (x) 1,950 

Auoona(7) 76* 

Aquila(so) j 0,484 

Arezzo (6) 1,073 

Asooli Fioouo (7) 796 

Avellino (xi) 1,170 

Ikirl (so) 0,065 

Belluno (4) 1,093 

Benevento (xx) 818 

Bergamo (3) 1 1,098 

Bologna (5) x,4^ 

Bresoia (ri ' 1,845 

Cagliari (16) ' 5,004 

Callanisetta (15) ; 1,063 

Campobasso (10) 1,691 

CasertaCxxl 0,033 

Catania (15) 1,9x7 

Oatauzaro (x4) 0,030 

Chieti (10) 1,138 

Como (3) 1,091 

Co8«nza(z4) 0,568 

Cremona (3) te5 

Cuaeo(il ; 0,880 

Ferrara (s) x,oio 

Firenze (6) >,*85 

Foggia(xo) ; 0.688 

Forli (5) 705 

Genova (a) 1,580 

Qlrgenti (15) 1,17* 

Orosseto (6) 1,738 

Leooe (»ri >>803 

Livorno (o) i3| 

Laooa sS 

Afaoerata (9) 1,087 

lla ntova (3 ) 910 

^KoTB.^The figures In parenthesez 
parHfn0rUo» in the first table of areas. 


099,880 

1,050,008 

394.000 

*48,833 


Massa-Carrara (6) 

I Messina (15) 

Milano (3) 

Modena C5) 

JSrapoli(ii) 

Novara til 

Padova (4) 

Palermo (15) 

Parma (5) 

PavU (3) 


Ares j Population 
(8q Mileo). 


687 010,098 

1,046 5*4.05* 

*,003 i, 7«7.9*3 

987 35 s.«*o 

350 *>354.898 I 


Perugia (81 

Pesai'o-U rhino (7) 

Piacenza (5) 

Pisa (6) 

Porto Maurizio (o) 

Potenza(i3|) 

Ravenna 

lleggio di ('alabria (14) .. . 

Reggio neir Emilia (5) 

Roma (9) 

Rovigo (4) 

Salerno (11) 

Sa8sari(z6) > 

Siena (6) 

Siracusa (15) 

Sondrlo (3) 

Teramo(zo) 

Torino (i) 

Trapani (i5> 

Udine (4^ 

Venezia (4) 

Verona (4) 

Vioenza (4) 


^184 

444.0*5 

308,187 

1,098,140 

058,096 

554.030 

33*.77« 

■4*.47o 

478,99* 
*30,073 
307,0^ 
x, 015,844 
375,907 

49*.58z 

608,330 


after the name of eatdi provinoe refer to the list Cams- 
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T«or* 


x 86 i 

xSti 

x 88 x 

X 90 X 

X 9 XX 


Oenttts Popolaiion. 


05,0x6, Sox 
a6.80x.x54 

aS,4S»>M 

3s>9^S04 


Tear. 


X 906 

X 907 

X90S 

X 909 

X 9 X 0 


Birtlia. 


t,xx9,x3x 

x,xxo, 3 s 6 

X, 190,878 

x,x 66 ,xax 

*»*94.747 


I>eathB. 


8ax,sx9t 

788.750 

73*»®^ 


7®7»977 

605,637 

6Sx,475 


Marriagee. 


060 , 77 X 
060.104 
883,160 
066 , xox 
869.004 


i Baooo and Eeli|rioai* 

The inhabitants, particularly in the south, are derived from a mixture of racial 
elements, and there is evidence of the diversity of origin in the contrast between the 
industrious and stable people of the north and centre and the less industrious and more 
excitable southerners. The religion of the country is Roman Catholic, but all recognised 
creeds are tolerated. Italian is the language of the country. 


Eaoes (Census of X90X) 


Italians 

32,160,143 

French 

80,197 

German 

11,383 

Albanian 

90,125 

Greek 

31*189 

Spanish 

9.772 

Slav 


Foreign Residents 


Total 

32,475*253 


Belifions (Census of X90X). 

Roman Catholics 

Protestants 

Greek Church 

Jews 

Others 

‘‘ No Religion ” 

Not stated 


3I)S39»863 

65»595 

2,472 

35>6 i 7 

333 

36,092 

795*276 


Total 32,475*253 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundariei . — Italy is a maritime kingdom of Southern Europe and consists of a peninsula 
and several islands, the whole being situate between 36® 38* 3o"-46® 40' 30" N. lat. and 
(p 30' E. long. Of the total area of 110,623 English so. miles, 91,277 sq. miles are 

mainland and 19,346 islands. The kingdom is bounded on tne north by the Alps, on the 
west and south by the Tyrrhenian Sea (Mediterranean), and on the east by the Adriatic. 
The greatest length is close on 750 miles, and the distance between the north-eastern and 
north-western boundaries exceeds 350 miles, although the peninsula is generally less than 
150 miles across. In form the Italian peninsula is generally likened to a “ top-boot,” with 
an exaggerated heel and instep in the southern extension of Apulia and the Gulf of Taranto, 
and a toe separated from the Island of Sicily by the narrow Straits of Messina. Above the 
heel, on the Adriatic coast, is a spur in the Gargano promontory. The “calf” of the 
Adriatic coast is regular and unbroken, but the “shin” of the Tyrrhenian is dented, and 
studded with bays and inlets. 

Relief , — Northern Italy is encompassed by the Alvs^ which extend, in an irregular semi- j 
circle, from the Austro-Hungarian border in the nortn-east to the Franco- Italian border in 
the north-west, the intervening boundary being common to Switzerland and Italy. The north- 
western horn extends southwards and forms the Apennxne Range^ which stretches down the 
centre of Um peninsula to Cape Spartimento, in the extreme south. Mont Blanc (15,782 feet), 
the highest peak of the Alps, is across the Italian border in the French Pennine Alps, but 
within the Italian boundanes are Monte Rosa (15,217 feet) and several peaks from i2,cx>o to 
14,000 feet above sea level. The Apennines may be divided into northern, central and 
southern chains, the northern chain being also subdivided into the Ligurian, Etruscan and 
Umbrian Apennines. The highest points of the northern chain are Monte Bue (5,915 feetl 
in the Ligurian, Monte Cimone (7,103 feet) in the Etruscan, and Monte Nerone (5,010 feet; 
in the Umbrian chain. The highest points in the whole range are in the central division, 
where the Gran Sasso dTtalia or Monte Como rises to 9,560 ieetj with Monte Amaro, in the 
Maiella group (9,176 feet). The Southern Apennines are generally less elevated, but in the 
Matese range is Monte Miletto (6,725 feet). West of the Soothera Apennines is a chain of 
volcanic heights, including the cone of Vesuvius (4,206 feet), which rises from the Campagna 
of Naples, near whkh pl^ stand the mins of Herculaneum, Pompeii and Stabiae, over- 


tile netflgavee being nnobUinable for a complete seriei of yean. In 
3 ad. 

77.9M viotiiiM of the Sidllan-Cialabrlan eaxthqnaka of 
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whelmed by an eruption of the vo^^no in a.d. 79. Between the Alps and the Ligurian* 
Etruscan Apennines is a great plain, forming the bi^n of the river Po, and from the centre 
of the plain, at Piacenza, the Via JEmilia (built early in the second century b.c.) runs 
south-east to Bimini (Ariminium), where it joins the Via Flaminia which leads to Borne, 
In Central Italy Is the great Campanian Plain, and adjoining the coast of the Gulf of Otranto, 
in Southern Italy, is a third great plain of Axmlia; 

Hydrography. — The only great river of Italy iS the Po, which rises in the Alps and flows 
eastwards into ^e Adriatic, its principal tributaries being the Tanaro, Sesia, Ticino, Adda, 
Oglio and Mincio. The basin of the Po comprises the whole of the great northern plain 
between the Alps and the Ligurian Apennines. South of the northern plain the peninsula is 
narrow and the Apennines extend along the centre, the rivers having but a short course 
from the highlands to the sea. But in the soutl e n slopes of the transverse range of 
Tuscany rise the Amo and the Tiber (Tevere), upon which stands the capital of the kingdom. 
In the north-east the Adige (which rises in the Austrian Tirol as the Etch) flows into the 
Adriatic in a course parallel to the Po. Northern Italy contains several extensive lakes, of 
which the largest arc the Lago d'Orta^ Maggiore^ di Lugano^ di Como, (PfgeOf (Tldro and 
di Gaida. The last-named is the largest, with a total area of 143 sq. miles. In Central 
Italy are the Logo di Celano and Trauineno^ and m the south the iMgo del Matese. 

hlandg. — The Italian islands number (in all) 66, and include the large islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and the smaller island of Elba, with Capraia, Gorgona, Pianosa, Monte 
Cristo, Giglio, Ischia, Procida, the Ponza group, Vcntotene, Capri, and the Lipari Islands, 
all lying to the west of the mainland in the Tyrrhenian Sea, which also includes many other 
islets. The regular Italian coast of the Adriatic has no islands adjacent to it, although the 
opposite shore is broken and thickly studded with islands, and the only Italian group is that 
of Tremiti, which lies below the intersection of 42*^ 10' N. lat. and 15° 30' E. long. Sicily^ 
which lies close to the toe of the peninsula, has a total area of 9,936 sq. miles, and contains 
the highest of European volcanoes in Mount Etna or Mongibello (10,870 feet) in the north-east 
(the region devastated by an earthquake and tidal wave on Dec. 28, 1908). The island is 
generally mountainous, the Apennine range crossing the straits and extending to Trapani on 
the western shores, iiaulinta lies to the west of the mainland, between 39^-41° 15' N. 
lat. and 8^ io'~9*^ ^o' E. long., with a total area of 9,294 sq. miles. Sardinia is also moun- 
tainous, with its highest point in Monte del Gennargentu (6,293 ^eet\ but between the high- 
lauds of the uorth-eAst and south-west lies the Campidano, an extensive plain stretching from 
the Bay of Cagliari to the Bay of Oristano. Elba., celebrated as the place of Napoleon’s 
exile, is a small island between Corsica (w hich belongs to France) and the peninsula. 

Climate , — The regions of the north have hot summers and cold winters, w’hile central 
Italy is generally sunny and genial, and the southern districts almost tropical. Except for 
the cold winds (Tramontana) of the Alpine regions and of the north Adriatic (Bora) and the 
sirocco from the African deserts in the south, the climate is generally pleasant and healthy, 
but malaria is prevalent in the w estern marshes and Venetian coastlands, while the summer 
of the Homan campagna is almost unbearable. 

GOVERNMENT.' 

The Kingdom of Italy is composed of the former State of Sardinia and of the two 
Sicilies, the pontifical Stktes, the Lombardo- Venetian provinces of the Austrian Empire, 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and the Duchies of Parma and Modena, united under the 
House of Semoy after an heroic stniggle between the years 1848 and 1870. Italian unity 
was completed in x866, when the Austrians evacuated Lombardis and in 1870 by the with- 
drawal of French troops from the Papal States. In 1872 the fong (Victor Emmanuel 11 .) 
entered Home, which was declared the capital of Italy. 

The government is that of a constitutional monarchy, founded upon the Statuto fonda- 
meniale del RegnOy granted to his subjects on March 4, 1848, by the King of Sardinia, and 
since extended to the whole Kingdom of Italy. The crown is heredita^ in the male line 
(by primogeniture) of the House of Savoy, founded in Z032 by Umbertus I, 

lUifninK Sovaraifii. 

His Majeidy Vittorio Emanuele IIL^ King of Itcdy^ bom at Naples Nov. ir, 1869, son of 
King Humbert, horn March 14, 1844, €Usa 8 Mincaed at Monza July 29, 1900, and of Queen 
Maigherita, bom at Turin, Nov, 20, 1851 ; succeeded to the throne July 29, 1900 ; married at 
Borne pet. 24, 1896, to H.B.H. Princess Elena of Montenegro {born Jan, 8, 1873), Their 
Majesties have issue : — 

I. H.iLH. Princess Yolanda Margherlta, bom June t, 1901. 

a. H.R.H, Princess Mafalda, bom Nor, 19, spas, 

3, H.R.H, Priinoe Umberto, Prinoe of Piedmont^ bom Sept ss, 1904. 

4. H,JIH, Princess Oiovanna, bom Nor. 13, 1907. 
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Cousing of the 8 ot>tfsi§i^ 


. I. HJLH. Pnm$ Smanuelef tMke tf AoxUl. hom Jan. 13, >869, married June a$, tS^S) PrlnceM 
Heltee ot Bourbo^ having issue (a) Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke (^fApulta^ bom Oct. ai, 

1898. and (<>) Prince Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, bom March 9, 1900. 

ii. B.tLB. Prinoe Vittorio Bmanuele, Count of Turin, bom Kov. a4, 1870 
iii B.B.B. Prinoe Lni^, Duke of the Abruusi, bom Jan. a9, 
iv. B,lLB. Prince Umberto, Count of Salemi, bom June as, t88g. 


THE EXECUTIVE. | 

The Executive power reposes in the 5 k)vereign 
and is exerdsed through a ministry responsible 
to the L^slature. Ministers may attend and 
sMak in either House, but may only vote in that 
of which they are members. The ministers, who 
bear the title of Excellency, are as follows 

Cbunetf of Ministers (March a9, igzs). 

president of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior, Signor G. Oiolitti. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Marches! A. di 
San Giuliano. 

Minister of Justice and Ecdesiasticai Affairs, 
Si^or C. JBInocchiaro-Aprile. 

minisier of ITar, Genend P. Spingardi. 

Minister of Marine, Rear-Admiral P. Leonardi- 
Cattolica. 

Minister of Public Tnstr , Professor L. Credaro. 

Minister of the Treasury, Avvocato F. Tedesco. 

Minister of Finance, Avvocato F. Facta. 

Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, Signor F. S. Nitti. 

Minister of Public Works, Avvocato E. Sacchi 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Signor T. 
Calissano. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Legislature consists of two Houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate is composed of Princes of the Blood ot 
full age and ot members nominated for life by 
the Sovereign from ax classes, public service 
being the principal qualification ; the total 
men^rshlp in xgxs was 370, Tlie Chamber of 
Deputies contains 508 members, elected for 
single constituencies, for a maximum of 5 years, 
by the direct vote of all male Italians aged ax 
years who are able to read and write and pay 
a small amount annually in taxation ; and all 
illiterate men above 30. or under that age, pro- 
vided they have served in the Army or t^a^, or 
]My at least lire 19*80 of direct taxes a year. The 
Cumber elected in 19x0 contained 4x9 Con- 
stitutionalists, 55 Radius, 19 Republicans, and 
37 Socialists. The Legislatui-e must be summoned 
annually, and all financial measures must origi- 
nate in the Chamber, no sitting of which is valid 
unless a clear majority of members is present. 
President of the Senate, Signor G. Maufredi. 

Vice-Presidents, Signori P. Blasema, B, Patemo 
di Sessa, P. Villarl. 

President oj the Chamber, Signor G. Marcora. 

Vice-Presidents, Signori R. Cappelli, Girardi, 
Camdne, and Grippo. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The highest courts are the Courts of Cas- 
sation at Rome, Naples, Palermo, Turin and 
Flmunoe, and 94 Courts of Appeal throughout 
the kin^om. l^wer courts are the xUa district 
tribunal, 1,535 mandamenti, and xv municipal 
courts under pretori. The salaries of the judges 
are very tmau, the First President of the Court 
of Cassation receiving little more than one-third 
of the salary accorded In England to a County 
Caoat lute, and abcut one-tenth of that of a 
jndg* w w English High Court* 


LOCAL €K)VERNMENT. 

The kingdom is divided into 69 provinces (see 
table on p. 308), which are sub-divided into 
regions (eireondarii), administiative divisions 
(mandamenti), ana communes. Theie are 
councils in each province and commune, elected 
for six yeai-s, and renewed as to one-half every 
three years. The provincial councils elect a 
commission as an executive body, and the 
communal councils similarly elect a municipal 
council, the latter choosing their own chief or 
syndic. The provincial councils are under the 
presidency of the prefects, who are appointed 
by the Sovereign on the advice of the Minister 
of the Interior. 

DEFENCE. 

Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy) under a 
treaty signed on May ao, t88a, which provides 
for mutual support in case of attack by any 
other nation. Membership of this Alliance and 
the possibility of invasion from the north are 
deemed to necessitate the provision of a large 
standing army, while the position of Italy in the 
Mediterranean with outlying Islands requires 
the protection of a considerable fleet. 

Service in the Army is universal and com- 
pulsory l>etween the ages of ao and 39, with 
a years in the Active Army and 8 years in the 
Active Deserve (x month’s annual training), then 
4 years in the Mobile Militia (x month’s annual 
training), with the remain!^ years in the 
Terntonal Army (x month’s annual tmiulug). 
Recruits not needed for the Active Army pass 
to the Complementary Reserve for 8 years, with 
a to 6 mouths’ annual training, and thence to 
the Militia or Territorial Army 


Staff 3ao 

Infantry Battal 1008(375) 7,870 

Cavaliy Siiuadrons (150) i,oa5 

Field Artilleiy(a5obat-) 
teries), Horse Artil-I - 
lery, Mountain Siegel » 

do 

Engineers 700 

Carabinieri (xa legions) 700 

Corps Troops, Ac 0,500 


Estimated War Effective * Active Army and 
Active Reserve, x»ooo,ooo ; Mobile Militia, ; 

Territorial Militia, 3,300,000. 

The Army is organumd In xs corps, each of a 
divisions, ^th headquarters as follows:— I., 
Turin ; II., Alessandria ; Milan ; IV., Oenha ; 
V., Verona ; VI.^^Bologna ; ^I., Ancona ; VIII. , 
Floranoe^ IX., Rbi^; i., Naples; XL, 
and XII., Palermo (with t divMon at Cagliari, 


OffloerH 

Men 

Honex 

and 

Mul«a. 

i,oa5 

159,000 

37,900 

x,ooo 

6,000 

a6,ooo 

a,a8o 

47,000 

aa,soo 

700 

700 

a,5oo 

10,900 

30,000 

8,000 

x,3oo 

5.900 

s»5oo 

xSt 395 

a8a,4oo 

63,3*0 



sordini*). In addition, there are »6 Alpine I 
battalloni and xs moontaln battende on the ' 
northern <ronti«rt. 

The ITaej, recruited by oompuleory tervice, 
oonsleted of the following veseeli on March 31, 

xgie 

Principal Ships. 


Name 

(|=Turbin«f ) 


Battleshipg : 
Andrea Doria ^ .. 


1 Conte di Cavour^ ... 
Leonardo da Vinci^ 
Oiulio Ceeare^ ... . 
JJante Alighieri ^ . . 


Napoli 

Rej^na Elena 

Vitt. Kman. 111. ... 

Benedetto Brin 

Reg. Margherita ... 
Amm. di Saint Bon 
Em. Flllberto 

Armoured Cruieers 
Han Giorgio 

San Marco^ 

Amalfi 

PIm 

Fran. Ferruccio . . 

Varese 

Gen. Garibaldi ... . 

Carlo Alberto 

Vettor Pisani 
Marco Polo 


Protected Oruieerg 

taid C/a^tg 

Etna 

Oio. Bausau . . . 

3rd Clagg. 

Coatit 

Agordat 

Puglia 

Calabria 

Elba 

Liguria 

Etruria 

Lombardia 

Piemonte 

Am. VesputHJi .. 
Flavio Quia 


Guartod 

Nino Bixlo$ 
Marsala^ ... 


L’chd 

Tom. 

V 

Main I 

Armament. v 

_ . . c 
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X908 
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3.474 
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3.*^ 
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x9xx 

3.*»o 

6X4*7 in- 

X9XX 
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.. 
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EDUCAl’ION. 

The law of July, 1904, impoeing special dis* 
abilities on the illiterate, has afforded a needed 
stimnlos. Prior to that date 49 per oent^ of 
the population over age ao were thus classed. 

I (I.) PrmuMry Edueation ie secular^ free^ and com- 
! puUory in the lower of two grades (age 6-9X 
where only lower grade schools exist, but com* 


npulsory for military 
lal Army (see Army), 


rymnasia supply classical education and prepare 
or univereity, mainly State-maintained. (Ui.) 


Universities, State: Bologna, Cagliari, Catania, 


FINANCE. 

The revenue and exi)eDditure of Italy for the 


Year. | 

Revenue I 

Expenditure. 

X907-08 1 

•.3*0.597.699 

0,058,700,848 

X908-09 1 

*,584,696,9*5 1 

1 *. 5 o*. 8 x 5,599 

X909-X0 1 

s,6os, 163,306 

1 *. 55 *,a 86 ,ox 3 

xpxo-xx 

0,684,873,689 

•.574.463,776 

x 9 xx-xa 1 

•, 54 ». 33 *, 59 * 

0,490,708,175 


The budget foi xQtx-ia contained the follow 
iug provisions 

Revenue. Lire. 

State Revenue . . S8,x6a.9o6 

Direct Taxes .. .... 465,970,000 

Indirect Taxes — 

Stamps and Duties 300,700,000 

Excise Customs and Monopolies . 1,044, 349, 776 
Public Services ... ... xys, 510,880 

Miscellaneous *50, 53s, 153 

Extraordinary Revenue a^B, 106,775 


Toiiedo-Boat-Destroyers : Built, aa ; building, xo. 
Pof^edo Boats : Alto Mare, a8 ; sat class, 14 (and 
IS building) ; and class, 31 ; 3rd class, xs. 
Subnutrinsi : Built, so ; building, xo. 


Total Receipts 


Expenditure. 

Public Debt and Civil List 
Collection of Revenue .. . . 

Foreign Affairs 

Justice 

Education 

Interior 

Public Works 

Poets and Telegraphs . . .. 

War 

Marine 

Agriculture, etc 


Total Expenditure . 


943>S8340 s 
3x8,^, 47a 

S 3 »<»x,soa 

*04.796,300 

xas,6^a68 

X7a,89a,894 

xa3,a44397 

406.040,957 

x95,o6a,37a 

3 o,* 75.*67 

. 0,490,708,175 



DEBT. 

The oftpltel of the National Debt of Italy was 
stated as follows on July z, zpsa 

Debt. Lire. 

Consolidated Debt 

45^^ 781,578,000 

*iO97.*30><»o 

in i* x,o9t,|So,ooo 

509,^0,000 

Permanent Pspal Debt 85,070,000 

Former State Debts 

5^ 77i37o.«» 

3> **3>7So>ooo 

Unfunded Debt 3,086,400,000 

Total Debt 13,703,018,000 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agricidture and Live Ntocl;.— The total area 
of land and inland water is 70,811,000 English 
statute acres, of which 5,660,000 are uncultivable 
and 65,151,000 productive (including io,a66,ooo 
acres of woods and forests)^ Of the total area 
cultivated in 19Z1, 18,187,875 acres were under 
com crops f wheat 11,879,000 acies, maize 4,038,750 
acres), ana of the remainder 11,191,000 acies 
weie under vines, 5,861,^ acres under olives, 
>>830,475 under chestnuls, and 700,488 under 
potatoes, other crops including si^ar-oeet, flax. 


3,451,900 acres of natural meadow and 07,308,^ 
acres of peimanent pasture. 'Xhe pi oduce of the 
com crops in 1910 and 1911 was as follows 


Rice I 

Beans 1 

Pulses 


>9x0 

Z9X1 

Cwt 

Cwt 

88,158,036 

104,784,000 

4,068,838 

4,738,800 

8,161,884 

11,894,600 

»,7*®»595 

8,691,800 

50,847,067 

47,5x0,000 

8,6x8,8si 

9.584.400 

10,031,158 

>0,336,800 

5,380,181 

5.334.000 


latim is improTing owing to the sanltiuy 
measures undertaken by the State, but the low 
wages (particularly in agricultural districts) 
drive the poorer classes to other countries in 
search of better conditions. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

Tlie value of the special trade of Italy for the 
five vears 190T-11 (merchandize only) is stated 
as follows, in lire [000 omitted] ; — 


>907 3.048,818 1,954,879 5,oo3,«i 

1908 8,941,386 1,750,875 4,691,601 

*909 3>>*9.7« ».9*>.957 5.050,668 

1910 3.*77.o4i «,x»8,o93 5,405,>34 

1911* 3,386,080 8,811,404 5,597,484 

* 1911 figures suhiect to revision. 

Tlie trade of 1910 was shared by the principal 
nations as under, in lire fooo omitted] 


g otatoes, otlier crops including sugar-beet, naz, 
emp, melons, tomatoes, citrous fmits and mul- 
berry. The meadows and pastures included 
6,664,800 acres of artificial and 11 rigated meadows, 


The produce of the vines was iw,a8o,ooe cwt. 
of grapes in 1911 and 91,991,418 cwt. in 1910 ; the 
olive crop was a6,aoo,ooo cwt. in zpii and 
18,431,344 cwt. in 1910. The Live Stock in 1908 
inciudea 6,108,861 cattle, 11, 168,906 sheep, 
8,714,876 goats, 8,507,708 pigs, 906,800 horses, 
8 m, 661 asset, 3^,519 mules, and 19,366 buffaloes. 

Jfinmtfs.— The chief minerals are sulphur (the 
Sicilian mines being one of the principal pro- 
ducing centres of the world), iron, lead, and 
zinc ; quicksilver and tin are also fonnd, and 
stone, marble and granite are quarried in large 
quantities. There are numerous mineral spiings 
from which medicinal waters are obtained. 

Maninfaetures.— The mineral industries (sul- 
phur, iron, steel and salt) rive employment to 
large numbers, and the manufacture of machinery 
has made pent progress. The motor-car in- 
dustry at Turin (Fabbrica Italiana Automobili 
Torino) is world-famous Textiles are increasing 
in importance, silk, wool, flax and hemp being 
produced In the country and imported, while 
ootton Is grown in small (and imported in larm) 
quantities to feed the industries. Among the 
ranalxilim industries are chemicals, match* 
rnaktng, beetroot angar, brewing and distilling. 


Germany 

United Kingdom .. . 
United States... 
Austria-Hungaiy . .. 

France 

Switzerland 

British Asia 

Argentina 

Russia 

Turkey and Balkans... 

Belgium 

China 

Japan 



Spain 

Brazil 


The principal imports and exports in 1910 
wero valued as under : — 

Imports. 

ClaMifloation. Lire, 

Food, Drink and Tobacco : — 

Grain, Corn, Maize, and Flour .. 371,968,167 

Cattle 6 i,7£,44o 

65,^985 

Coffee 31,619,960 

Tobacco S7>487,3 i >3 

Raw MateriaU and Articles mainly 
tmrnanvfactured — 

Coal, Coke and Fuel 868,677,714 

Iron, Scrap and Steel 31,888,769 


Coal, Coke and Fuel 868,677,714 

Iron, Scrap and Steel 31,888,769 

Other Metals 36,716,1^ 

Wood and Timber 146,8x0,501 

^tton 3«7.35i:8L 

Silk and Cocoons 158,841,760 

Hides and Skins 108,^,815 

Oils and Seeds 61,6x9,900 

NoU’metallic Minerals iof,953,s89 

Rubber and Gutta-percha 34>964,6S8 

Paper-making Materials S9>s39,^ 

Horses 36,0x8,600 






Italy. 


dawriAcfttlon. 

ArtieUi tphtOy or maMty fMi,'MJiSo^% 
turtd:— 


Boilers and Machinery 

Wrought Iron and Steel 

Scientific Instruments 

Silk Manufactures 

107,983,03* 

«*, 5 * 7 ,S» 

Woollen Manufactures 


Linen and other Yams 

Colours and Dyes 

3 *. 449 , 9 ** 

Exports. 

Article — 

Olive Oil 

Wine 

Cheese 

Butter and Maigarine 

gFS* 

.• 66,573.468 
. . 86,481,1x3 

... 58,09*, 150 
. . 10 , 0 x 6,335 

.... 40, 94*, *00 


Fre«h Fruit 

Dried Fruit 

Prepared Fruit and Vegetables. .. 

Fresh Vegetables 

Flour 

Wheat Pulp 

Eloe 


Eaw liemp 

Eaw Hides 

Eaw Silk 

Cotton Tissues 

Silk Tissues 

Spun Cotton and Yarn 

woollen Mauufaotui'es 

Eubber and Gutta-percha 

Hair 

Sulphur 

Metallic Ores 

Motor ('ars and parts 

Straw Hats 

Works in Marble and Objets d’Art 
Worked Coral 


74 . 4 » 5 »o 7 s 

6o,$77,88x 

38,15*, 045 ! 

14.894,068 i 
3a,33i,aoo 
*9, **6,88* j 
18,050,045 
14,098,8^ 

48, *97.067 

43 ,a 43 ,o 85 
443.496, *44 
1 *6, ^,334 
104,876,905 
*8,471,468 
ii,*97,iso 
30,083,66* 
so, 55*, 900 

3S,46*,*55 

*8,304,550 

*0,806,010 

**,067,538 

3 o,*i 8 , 5 o 5 

*9,988,530 


I COMMUNICATIONS. 

JlaUtDay 9 .—la spu there were sa.708 mUes of 
I railway open, of which 8,*8o milee were State 
lines. International lines enter Northern Italy 
from France (coastal line from Mentone and 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel at ModaneX from 
Switzerland (Simplon tunnel and the line from 
the Swiss St. Oothard tunnel), from the Austrian 
Tirol and from the Adriatic coast of Austria. 
The northern plain is covered by a network of 
lines which radiate from Milan, and there are 
lines down each coast to the extreme south, and 
a central line runs from Turin, Milan and Venice 
to Eome. 

PonU and Telegraphs —-In iwi there were 
io.*38 post offices, dealing with x, 175,378)^ 
letters, postcards, newspapers and other postal 
packets. There were also 7.676 telep^ph offices 
with 33,775 miles of line and 19 wireless stations, 
the t^l number of despatches being 17,5*0,746. 

Shipping,— The mercantile marine consisteiL 
in 1911. of 450 steamers, 987,559 gross tons, and 
630 sailing vessels of 333,094 net tons (exclusive 
01 steam and sailing vessels under xoo tons). In 
1910 x4*,487 Italian and 13,788 foreign vessels 
(total 5x,*x3,9ox tons) entered, and z4*,646 


(total 5x,*x3,9ox tons) entered, and z 4*,646 
Italian and 13,768 foreign vessels (total 51,177.0^ 
tons) cleared at Italian ports. The principal 
ports are Genoa, Naples, Palermo (Sicily), I^- 
hom, Messina (Sicily), Venice and Catania 
(Sicily). 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Eome, on the Eiver Tiber. Popula- 
tion (1911), 538,634. At the census of 19x1 there 
were 43 communes with a population exceeding 
50,000 ; 50 between 30,000 and 50,000 ; xoo from 
>0,000 to 30,000 ; 98 from 15,000 to ao,ooo and 
8,13* below 15,000. Tliese communal populations 
include, in many cases, much of the surrounding 
rural district. ITie largest Urums of Italy with 
populatiou figures for 1911 are as follows 


Town. Population. Town Population. Town Population 

Naples 7*3>*o8 lieghOni *05,3** Taranto 66,331 

Milan 599, *00 Bari *03,5** Trapani (Sicily) 59,365 

Eome 538,634 Padua 96, *35 Parma 5i,9*9 

Turin 4 * 7,733 Fen-ara 95,*96 Alcamo (Sicily) 5 *, 79* 

Palermo (Sicily) 341,656 Brescia 83,3*3 Andria 49,9^ 

Genoa *71,077 Verona 81,905 Mod ica (Sicily) 49,95* 

Florence *3*, 860 Foggla 76.^ Caltagirono (Sicily) ... 44,547 

Catania (Sicily) *>*>699 Alessandria 75,687 Barletta 4 a *964 

Bologna *7*1639 Spezla 66, *63 Corato 4*, 739 

Venice soojmj Ancona 63,145 Molfetta ^641 

Messina (Sicily) **6,17* Cagliari (Sardinia) 61,0x3 Cremona 40,436 

Piacenza 38,5*3 

WEIGHTS, MBASUEBS AND CUEEENCXfi i ^^0 franc, I.e., *5'** = sterling. The 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is coinage Includes gold ao, xo and 5 lire ; silver « 
eompulsoiy and univeiaal. The Unit of Currency and * lire, x lira and 50 oentesinu ; nickel *5 and 
is the lira of xoo oentesimi, identical in value aocsfitesimt ; an^l copper x,*, 5 and so eentesimi. 


italian (Colonies aiUi possessions. 









Italian Golbnies. ^15 

SKITSEAi 

tllie ItaltAn cblony of Eritreft^ oil tlie tiortii- 
east coast of Africa from Ras Kasar, a cape 
lid iniles south of Suakiu, to Ras Demoirat ^ 
the Strait of j^b^hMandeb, a total distauce of 
about ^ miles, extends inland to the borders of 
the Anmo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia and French 
Somaliland, llie northern portion of the colony 
occupies part of the Abyssinian plateau, and the 
southern portion consists principally of arid 
plains. Ilie inhabitants of the north are 
Abyssinians, Arabs and Negroes, and of the 
south Somalis, almost all being Muhammadans. 
Agriculture and cattle raising are the principal 
industries, and produce the principal exports, 
which also include salt. Cotton goods are the 
principal impoits. The local revenue is less 
than 3,000,000 /ire, and is supplemented by the 
home government to meet an expenditure of 
14,000,000 lire (xgix). The total value of imports 
(xQxo) was xs, 000,000 hre, the exports being 
valu^ at 7,000,000 lire The military gaiTison 
numbers ^ oflBcers and 4,500 others, of whom 
ste are Italians. The principal towns aie 
Massawa (xo,ooo), the principal seaport, Assab, 
Zulu, and Asmara, the last-named being the seat 
of government. 

Governor of Entrea, Marquis Oiuseppe Sal vago 
Rag,i. 

ITALIAK 80KALIIAKD. 

Italian Somaliland extends on the north-east 
coast of Africa, from Bandar Ziyada, on the Gulf 
of Aden, to the eastern horn of Afiica at Cape 
Guardafui, and thence southwards to the Juba 
liver in 0° 15' S. lat. The western boundaries 
are Abyssinia and British Somaliland, and the 
southern boundary is British East Africa. The 
population consists of Swahili and Arabs, with 
tribes of mixed Arab-Somali blood, and there 
are some Indian settlers. The north is arid and 
generally bairen, but on either side of the 
southern rivers, Webl Shebeh and Wadi Nogal, 
are fertile districts where rich crops are culti- 
vated and pastorage is abundant. The Italian 
portion of the Juba Valley also contains rich 
land. Ivory, cattle, coftee, cotton, mynh, gums 
and skins are exported ; textiles and rice are the 
principal exports. The trade was valued in 19x0 
at 3,000,000 Itre for imports and 1,750,000 hre for 
exports. The local revenue of 800,000 hre is 
supplemented by the home government, the ex- 
penditure in xpxx being 3,600,000 hre. The 
garrison included 46 officers and 3,400 men, 
almost all natives. Ihe chief towns are Mukdishu 

(5.000) , Biava (4,000), Marka (5,000), Warsheik 

(3.000) , Jub, Ollia and Illig on the coast, and 
Lugh and Dolo in the interior. The seat of 
government is at Mogadicho. 

Governor of Italian Somaliland, Signor Nobile 
Giaooino de Martino. 

TZEKTSnr 00 V 0 EB 8 I 0 V. 

After the Boxer movement In China (X900) and 
the siege and relief of the Foreign Legations, the 
Itidian government claimed from the Chinese a 
oonceaston of land, which was accorded by treaty 
of June y» sgna. The concession has a total area 
of aa sa« miles fronting the river Pciho on the 
left bank, with a total populatlmi of about xyjooo 

ptIPOLI AND BBirOHAZl. 

tn September^ 191 X) war broke obt between 
Italy and Turkey, mter protracted uegutiatious 
in connexion with the rights and privileges of 
Italian subjects in Tripoli. An Italian army was 
landed in the country, and the capital was 
immediately occupied. On Nov. 5, X9XX) the 
Italian parliament adopteil a bill annexing 
Tripoli to the Kingdom of Italy, the annexation 
being ratified by Turkey in the Treaty of Ouohy 
negotiated in October, 19x1. 

Position and Tripoli is the most 

easterly of the Barbary States on the northern 
coast of Africa, between xx*^ ^ — >5^ xs" £. 
longitude, with a total area of close on 4x0,000 
English square miles, and a population estimated 
at 1,000,000 The coast line is about x,xoo miles, 
and the inland boundary Is about 800 miles from 
the coast 

Physiography —The coastal regions of Tripoli 
are sandy and undulating, and close to the 
littoral is a fertile stretcli of valley, behind 
which rises a range of mountains with a general 
elevation of about a, 000 feet, the highest point 
being the Jebel es Soda, or Black Mountain 
(s,8oo feet). The Interior is an extensive and 
barren plateau, known as the hammada, 
stretching southwards to the desert, in which 
is the fertile oasis of Fezzan. The eastern region 
of Cyrenaica, or Benghazi, is a rocky table-land, 
with steep slopes to the sea. There are no rivers 
in the country, and the rainfall is precarious, so 
tliat good harvests can he expected only about 
once in five years. 

Production and Com?nerc«.— Barley, dates, 
olives, oranges, lemons and vegetables are 
produced, and the principal imparts are metals, 
British and other European manufactures, tea, 
beads, wine and spirits, l>eside8 a number of 
articles for barter In Wadai, Bornu, and the 
Western Sudan, whither caravans proceed from 
Tripoli ; but the caravan trade, once the main- 
stay of the country, has seriously diminished of 
j late years. The principal articles of export are 
ostrich feathers, ivory, skins, sponges, hides, 
espaito grass, cattle ana horses The commerce 
In cereals, wool, cattle for Malta, and other 
agricultural produce, is considerable, when a 
sufficient rainfall causes good harvests. The 
value of the Imports into Tripoli and Benghazi 

In X910 was stated to be ;C^486,a94, and that of 
the exports ;^T3S3,664. About one-tliird of the 
total trade is with the United Kingdom. 

Towns.— capital, Tripoli, had a population 
of about 40,000 in 19x1. Merzuk, the capital of 
the kaimakaralik of Fezzan, has about 3,000 
inhabitants, and Sokna about the same number. 
Ghadame8,^in an oasis offthat name, near the 
Algerian frontier, is the centre of a considerable 
tnide in ostrich feathers, skins, ivory and tea, 
and has a population of about 7,000. The town 
of Benghazi has a population of about ax, 000, 
oonsisting of Arabs, Greeks, Midtese. and a 
few Levantines. There are a^cultural colonies 
of Oetan Moslem refugees in the neighbourhood 
of Cyrene and Apollonia (Marss Susa). The 
ancient ruins in Cyrenaica, i.e., at C^ue, 
Ptolemaift and ApoHonia, are interesting to 
explorers, as well aa those at Leptis Magna, 
wmoh is dose to Khomt, or 70 mUes from t^ 
dtyofXripolL ^ 





3i6 Ja^n. 

Japan. 


VihoB. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 



Area (English 

Population i 


8q. Miles). 

1903. 

1 190ft. 

Japanese Empire — 

Hondo, Central 

36,593 

17,988,209 

19,044,475 • 

„ Northern 

3o» 194 

20,675 

7^075,500 

1 10,396,384 

7,480,432 

„ Western 

lO)929»374 

Yezo or Hokhaido 


843,615 

i)i37»455 

Kiu Shin 

13,800 

7,260,834 

7,748,752 

Shikoku 

180 

3,167,696 

3,288,310 

Kurile Islands 

6, 160 

4,000 

4,000 

460,000 

Luohu (Riu-kiu) Islands. . 

940 

450,000 

Other Islands 

1,500 

1 

140, 191 

47,180,139 

50,052,798 

Dependencies — 

Korea (Cho-sen) 




71,000 

12,000,000 

13,125,000 

Formosa (Tai-wan) 


3,000,000 

3,400,000 

Pescadores (Hoko-to) 

85 

50,000 

55, 

Kwangtung 

1,286 


1 470,000 

Sakhalin (Kkrafuto) 

9,824 


40,000 


95,695 

15,050,000 1 

17,090,000 

Grand Total 

235,886 

62,136,139 

1 

67,142,798 


At the census of there were 25,046,347 nialos and 24,542,451 females in the four 
main islands of HonaO| Yezo, Kin Shin and Shikoku ; the estimated population of Japan 
proper (1912) was 52,200,000. The religion of the Japanese nation is Shintoism and 
Buddhism, but there is absolute religious freedom. Christianity has not made very ^eat 
progress, the various totals at Dec. 31, 1911, being given at Roman Catholics 66,019, Greek 
Catholics 32,246, Protestants 83,638, a total of 181,903 Christians. 


Inorease of the People. || Foreign Beeidents (xpzs). 


Y,*ar. 

Births. 

Marriftges. 

Deaths 

1 Foreigners 

N umber. 

1900 

X901 

19CMI 

*903 

1904. .. 

iJS.!*..'..'*’ 

*907 

1908 

*909 

x* 559>908 
*, 64a, 966 
*» 89 «>. 79 B 

*,847,487 

*, 99 *, 38s 
*, 999 , * 3 * 
*, 399 , "OS 

1 *, 811,973 

1,671, 617 

' *,709,877 

1 

346,990 

378,837 

394.37ft 

37 *.*ft 7 

399 ,«*ft 

39 *, *80 

393.«74 

433 , 9*7 

481,940 

438,770 

1,051,544 

1,084,067 

1,1x9,805 

*,087,754 

999,81* 

*,044,855 

961,550 

x,oi4,m6 

1,038,110 

*, 099,797 

riiiue-.e ... 

British 

U.S.A. . . . 

Germans . 

French 

Portuguese 

Russians 

Others 

Total 

8,461 

1,804 

1,865 

809 

947 

116 

*37 

7*4 

* 5,*94 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Relief , — The islands of Japan are traversed by a range of mountains with numerous spurs, 
their general direction being parallel to the coast line. The highest peak is in the main island 
of Hondo, where are the sacred snow-capped cone of Fm->yama (12,370 feet;, a volcano 
domant since yo7, and Asama’^ama (8,300 feet), also volcanic and liable to eruption. 

jRjosrt and Jjdket , — The numerous streams, like those of New Zealand and for the same 
nMfm, axe short and generally impetuon^ rising in the central mountains and flowing to 
the neuest point of the coast. The principal lake is Lake Biwa (35 miles long). 




Climattt — ^There is a great variety in the climate owii^ to the extent of the islands from 
south to north) but in general there is a short, hot simmer and a cold winter. In the 
northern part of Hondo and in Teao and Sakhalin tiie winter is rigorous, and in southern 
Hondo, SnikokU, and Kiu Shiu the summer is oppressive in July and August, except in the 
higher regions of tiie central hills. Heavy rains occur in June and July, and the climate 
is damp, apart from rainfall, owing to the influence of the Black Stream. Slight earth- 
quakes are common in certain distncts and the islands are frequently the centre of storms 
or typhoons, especially in September. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government is that of a constitutional monarchy, claimed by the Japanese to be 
hereditary in direct line since the seventh century before the Christian era, and is thus 
the oldest consecutive government in the world. * In the year 1867 Ihe reins of govern- 
ment were reassumed by the Emperor after a lapse of about 600 years of imperial seclusion, 
during which period the power had been exercised by a Shooun^ or Generalissimo, who was 
de facto ruler, although nominally subject to the ae jure Emperor. In 1871 the Imperial 
authority was further strengthened by the suppression of the system of local autonomy, 
and the substitution of a central authority for the receipt of taxation, together with the 
gradual absorption of the samurai, or sword-bearing warrior class, in the body of the nation. 

Reigning Sovereign. 

His Imperial Majesty Yoshihito, b<wn August 31, 1879, married May 10, 1900, Princess 
Sadako, fourth daughter of Prince Kujo, succeeded his father the Emperor Mutsuhito 
(whose official posthumous designation is the Emperor Meiji), July 30, 1912. Their 
Majesties have issue : — 

fxl Prince Hirohito, horn April 39, 1901. 
fa) Prince Yasuhito, horn June *5, s9oa. 

^ Prince Nobuhito, born January 1905. 

Tbe Consort of the Empeior Meifi became Dowager Empress on his decease, with the title 
KwdUikd. 

^rTTi? •B'YTCPTTTTVP changed the numbers to >13 Constitutionalists, 

THE EXECl TIVE. Nationalists, 3. CentrSi Party, 43 Inde^ 

Ibe executive power reposes in the Emperor, pendents. 
who is advised by a Cabinet responsible to him, ___ 

and by a Privy Council of members selected by THE JUDICATURE, 

the Emperor from the nobility and pai JiamenUry The judicial system has been modernised, and 
or otherwise dUtinguished persons. consisU of district and sub-district courts of 

The Cabinet (Augusf3o, xgii). ‘‘“A appeal, with Judges 

PWriM Mtnijitpr Mamiiis Halonil appointed by the Emperor and irremovable 

^ ‘ SaioDji. miscoDduct. A court of cassation 

UchWa '?he.» li“. tribSSf! 

of copfliota for disputea aud cliaigea In connexion 
r^TSeut'-Oenetal Baron Uvehara with admiulstraUve affalis, and courts martial 

for the naval and militaiy seiwices. The police 
Karon Saito. certain powers of summary juiisdictiou.'^ 

Communications, Count Hayashi. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Education, S. Haseba. The ofiicial administiatlve unit is the 

TirriTaT atitpu- Prefectuie (43 in number) under a Prefect who 

IHE LEGlsLAlcitE. jg ^ pjylj Qflftcfai appointed by the Empeior and 

The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, the directly responsible to the Horae Minister. He 
Chamber of Peeiti and the Chamber of Represeu- is assisted by a staff of officials of various 
tatives. The Chamber of Peers consists of the grades. The Prefecture is divided into counties 
Imperial Princes, and Princes and Maniuesses of <^un), under sheriffs (guncho) nominated by the 
twenty-flv© yeai's of age ; of elected representa- Prefects. Further sub-divisions are the munioi- 


Imperial Princes, and Princes and Maniuesses of (gun), under sheriffs (guncho) nominated by the 
twenty-flv© yeai's of age ; of elected representa- Prefects. Further sub-divisions are the munioi- 
tives 4^ the I'emaining ranks of the nobility ; of pality (shi), the town (cho), and the village, with 
life members appointed by the Emperor ; and elective heads in each case. Each division, from 
of representatives elected for seven years by the village to prefecture, has an elective Assembly 
fifteen principal inhabitants of each of the forty- nominating its own President, while the Ptefec- 
five administrative distiicts, a total number in ture, the County and the Municipality have a 
xgu of 367 members. The Chamber of Repre- permanent Council composed of members elected 
senUUives oonsUts of 381 members, elected for from and by the Assemblies and presided over 
four years by the direct vote of male resident by the Prefe^ the Sheriff and the Mayor 
tax-payers m each electoral district. The respectively. The function of the Councils is 
Chamber of Representatives, igofl-sgsa, contained to decide upon measures proposed by the 
aosConstitatioDalists,Qs Nationalists, 49Centnil Assemblies, and to advise the permanent 
Pmy, and ^ Independents. The xgta elections administrative staff of their division. 


• Hm word Mikado Isanarohaio word seldom heard in Japan, of ^Mfol ctymok 


ed to desUnate the Em peror, it ^ 
i cnetom In Ji^nn to menuon 


pereone byplaoeeo 


y, wnlMi impoare to mean 
.j refer to nlfh pereonejwe 
1 with them zither than by 





Atmj, * 

BSrViee Id th^ Xtmy Is uotvertol tod CoiDpul^ 
%oTf on fttl male Japanese between the ages of 
V) and 40) actual service beginning at the age of 
ao. BeoruiU are enlisted for a years <3 years for 
other than infantry) in the Active Army^ with 
44 years in the Active Reserve^ with two trainings 
of 6e days each. Further service is in the Koht 
(Landwehr) for so ^rs, with two trainings of 
60 days each. The BtihUz Beserve (Hoju) is com- 
posed of those in excess of the numbers required 
for the Active Army. The term of service Is 
isi years, and men of this Reserve are liable to 
a maximum of xso days' training in peace. The 
National Army (Kokumln Hei) is coiuposed of 
all those, not in the Standing Army or l^serves, 
between so and 40. The First Levy consists of 
those who have finished their Kobi or Hoju 
service, and is composed therefore mostiv of 
tralnea men. The Second Levy consists of all 
males between ao and 40 who come tinder none : 
of the al^ve headings, t.e., of totally untrained 
men. The Peace Effective is about 140,000 of all 
ranks. Q^e Army ft furnished with an impioved ! 
Mauser rifle of 6*5 millimetre calibre, the 
artillery with 14 lb. q.f. Krupp guns, with heavy 1 
guns for howitzer batteiies. 

.Navy I 

Principal Shu’s. i 


^anrCiPAL BBiPi-^eanHnued* 


Name 

({«Turblnei ) 


liattle^hipn : 
Fueo^ .. .. 

Setteu^ 

Kawaohi^ ... 

Aki$ 

Satsuma 

Kashima ... 

Knt/irl 

Iwami 


8uwo 

Hagami 

Asahi 

ShlkUhima 

Fuji 

Okinoshima 

Tango 

Mishlma 

Battle Cruiser e : 

Ewm 

Hittei 

Kirithima 

Bmm 

Kuxiu^ 

IbuH^ 


Main 

Armament. 


ao,8oo xaXsain 

.o’lL { 4XMin. 
* 9 .«oo (laXxoin. 
19.350 

«S.975 

*3.5*5 { 4 x 8 * 0 °’ 

M.500 

t. ...e ( 4 Xit in. 
*■-•75 lxaX6in, 

/ 4 XX 0 in. 
”.997 \iox61n 
««, 79 o 

/ 4 XxaiD 
»S.»oo 1x^x6 in 

*4.850 ^ 

».4s» 

/ 4 Xxa in 
*0,900 |xaX6in. 
/ 4 Xxoin. 
l 4 X 4 * 7 in. 




Name. 

(|«Turbinei ) 

L’chd 

Tons. 

Mala 

Aitnaaoeni. 

Armoured Cruisers 




— continued, 
Tkoma 

X906 

*3.750 

/ 4Xza in. 
UaX6 in. 

Tsukuba 

*905 

,, 

r 4X8 in. 
1x4X6 in. 

Nisshin 

*903 

7,750 




i xXxo in.- 

Kasuga 

190s 

.. 

< aX8 In. 
fx4X6 in. 

Aso 

1900 

7 , 3 ** 

f»X8 in. 

(8X6 in. 

Iwate 

X900 

9,750 

( 4X8 in. 
1x4X6 in. 

f 4X8 in. 
lxaX6 in. 

Idzumo 

*899 

,, 

Yakumo 

*899 

9,850 

Adzuma 

*899 

9438 

Asama 

1898 

9,700 

/ 4X8 in. 
1x4X6 in. 

Tokiwa 

1898 

,, 

>» 

Protected Cruisern 
xst Class 

Tsugani 

1899 

6.594 

X0X6 in 

Soya 

*899 

6,550 

zaX6 in. 

and Class 

Yahagifi . . 

X9ZX 

4,950 

8X6 in. 

Hlratio} . . . 

X9XX 


Chikuma . 

X910 

i ** 

< aX6 in. 
lxoX4*7 in. 

Tone... . . . 

*907 

t 

1 4,*oo 

Otowa ... 

*903 

3,08a 

ftX6 in. 
(6X47 lu. 

Tsushima . 

zgoa 

3,365 

>. 

6X6 in. 

Niitaka 

* 9 os 

,, 

Chitose 

1898 

4.898 

r aX8 in. 
lxoX47 

Kasogi 

1898 

4 i 7«4 

f4X6'in 
(6X4 7 

Akitsuehima 

Z89S 

3, *00 

Hnsbidate ... 

1891 

4 ,s*o 

f zXxa'6 in. 
lxxX47 in. 

Itsukushima 

X889 

,, 

Nanivu 

1885 

3,7*7 

8X6’in. 

Takachiho . 

1885 

If 

3rd Class . 

Sudzuya 

1900 

1 

*,490 1 

SX4 7 in. 

Akashi 

*897 

*,657 1 

fax 6 in. 

(6X4 7 hi. 

Ruma . 

*895 

,, 

Chiyoda 

1890 

*,450 

X0X47 

Idzunia 

z88z 

a.oao ' 

faX6 in. 




16 X 4 7 ih. 

Unprotected 



Cruisers 


1 


Chihaya 

Z9OO 

*,*50 1 

aX 47 

Musaalii 

z886 

*, 47 « 1 

rsX6 7 in. 

15X47 io. 

Eatsuragi 

*885 

,, 

Yamato 

1885 


>1 


Torpedo Veeeelt: 3. 

Torpedo-Boat-Deetroyert : BuOt, $7 ; building, a. 
Torpedo Boats : JBviMoiial, s6 ; zsi cltos, 33 ; ind 
olaw,d. 

Submarines : Built, la ; building, 3. 



|S[>UCATIOK. 

(L) ^Hma/ry : Lower grade, eompultoriff and 
free. Age 6-10. Kindergeiteti stud Mdiools 
n iim urtwiM end well ettenoed (8a p.c.). Some 
55 p.c. complete the higher primery course, age 
10-14, lor whicdi a small monthly fee of g»-6o sen 
(7d.-if. ed.) is required, (li.) Secondary: State- 
aided public intermediate schools, 5-years* course. 
High schools prepare for the UnTversit4e8 with 
a 0% years’ course, largely devoted to study of 
Suropean languages. For rirls, high schools, 
course 4-5 years with extensions of a-3 yotae for 
special subjects, (ill.) Special Schools of indus- 
tries, commerce, and technics are well attended, 
(iv.) CniversiHes: State, Toklo, Kyoto, Tohoku, 
and Kiushih (Medicine and Engineering onlv). 
There are some private institutions of university 
standing. 

FINANCE. 

Hie revenue and expenditure of Japan for the 
five years ending March 31, 19x3, are stated as 
follows, in yen (the yen = 34-5 pence, or 9 76 = 
£i sterling) 

Eevenue 


Year 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1908-9 

380,463,840 

*43,630.560 

48,560,816 

464,094,400 

1909-10 

470,199,608 

5*8,759,884 

1910-11 

446,644,887 

47,469,390 

494, *33,677 

191 1-18 

496,7*6,457 

77,880,540 

573,996.997 

19X8-13 

SW‘,597,*96 

73,379.799 

575,976,995 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Ordinaiy. 

Eitraorduiary, 

Total. 

1908-9 

•33,S*i5,*so 

191,901,180 
**4, *85,509 

435,486,840 

1909-10 

4*4,336,058 

5o8, 581,567 

1910-11 

437,9*4,5>S 

116,586,158 

554,500,677 

19XX-X8 

4x4,805,668 

*59,79*, 335 

573,996,997 

X918-13 

4*8,073,863 

*63,903. *3» 

1 575,976,995 


Budget, X91S-X3. 

Receipts. 

Taxes 

Stamps 

Posts, etc., and Monopolies . .. 

Other Beoeipte 

Total Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total Eeceipts 


Civil List 4,500,000 

Foreign Affairs 4,a8a,S4i 

Interior xs^oy.odd 

Finances 185,674487 

Army 76.790>4l8 

Navy 40,8x5,7x0 

Justice sst350i337 

Education 9485468 

Agriculture and Com- 

meoroe 9,606,158 

Communioatlons 58,x4s,6^ 


DEBT. 

:nie Pulque Debt of Japan on August 31, t^sa, 
was as follows (in yen) 

Internal Debt— Yea. 

Bearing no interest 0,194,000 

5^ loans S4di9>7>cne 


External Debt— 

loans 

loans 

loans 

Kailway Debt . . 


Yen. 

3*»»984**39 

*7.»73.9W 

131 ,368,640 

•*,090.355 

5o»,597»*9« 

73,379,799 

575,976,995 


936,640 

»o,888,zax 

41,501,664 

*7.7*»»*5» 

5*,578,548 


internal veot— Yea. 

Bearing no interest 0,194,000 

5^ loans 546,9x7,000 

5^ loans s39A88,oqo 

Pension bonds aQ,8a6,ooo 

4> loans #76, 101,000 

Railway Debt 150,000 

Korean Debt 1,1x6400 

1,096,198,000 

External Debt— 

loans 603,845,000 

loans 571,107,000 

loans ... 884,546,000 

Kailway Debt 13,668,000 

i> 43a,566,ooo 

J'otal Debt 0,588,768,000 

PKODIJCTION AND INDUSTRY." 

Agriculture and Live Stock.— The total area 
of Japan (exclusive of the Dependencies) is 
94,500,000 acres, of which over 47 million acres 
are under forests. In 1900 there were 14,806,6x8 
acres under corn ciops, the largest area being 
under rice (7,198,881 acres), while naked barley 
(1,091,676), rye (i, 655.5M), barley (i,i43,57«X «>y 
bean (1,136,851), and wheat (1,105.864) all exceed 
one million acres. The produce in 1911 included 
98 million quarters of rice, 5*8 million quaere 
Wley, 3‘x million quarters wheat, 47 million 
quarters naked barley, s’x million quarts millet, 
i^tatoes, radishes, tobacco, tea and Indigo are 
grown, and i,zo^ooo acres were under mulberry 
trees in 1911. The live stock in zoxo included 
473481 oxen, 910,708 cows, 3,357 sheep, 91,730 
goats, 879,101 pigs, and z, 564,643 norses. 

Minerals. — Gold and silver are found, and iron, 
copper and manganese are plentiful. Coal is 
raised in progressive quantities. 15,^,000 tons 
being won in 1910. Petroleum is b^ng success- 
fully exploited and sulphur mines are worked. 
There are many mineral springs (both hot and 
cold) with proved therapeutic qualities. 

Manufactures.— Iron foundries and ship- 
building industries are of growing importance, 
and make Japan independent of Europe for 
defensive aimaments. Textiles employ nearly 
a million poisons (mainly women), out of a 
total of 717,000 factory operatives ; which does 
not, however, include the large numbers of 
workers who are engaged in these Industries in 
their own homes, and paper, matches, earthen- 
ware, , matting, leather- work and lacquer ware 
are produced for the home and foreign trade. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports (exclusive of trade 
with Korea) of merchandise for the live years 
1907-ZZ are stated as follows in yen (9*76 yen = 
£x sterling) 


i4xs.073383 



Export*. 

Total. 

43*450.000 

376, *50.000 
4*3.sSo»oeo 
458,^,000 
5x3,108.000 

086,950,000 

8x4,500,000 

8x8.350,000 

908,750,000 

96x^*50,000 








Jcspm. 


The 6xch»nge of merohaodiae was principally 
with the following countries In spss (in fsen) 


Cotmtiy. 

Imports i^mn. 

United States 

China 

British India 

United Kingdom ... 

Germany 

France 

Korea 

81.830.000 
68,000,000 

100.000. 000 

111.000. 000 

56430.000 
5,^400 

x5i8oo,ooo 


88.130.000 
ao,|so,ooo 

03.803.000 
sx, 680,000 

43.575. 000 

41.690.000 


The principal articles 
(in millions of yen) :>» 

. linporia. 

€k>tton Z45 

Machinery a6 

drains and Seeds... 36 

Ironwork 47 

Petroleum 13 

Wool XX 

Sugar 9 


exchanged in 1911 

were 

Exports. 

Silk 

• *39 

Cotton thread ... . 

40 

Silks 

• 34 

Cottons 

. 80 

Copper 

Coal 

80 

• *7 

Tea 

*4 

Strawplaits 

6 

Matches 

. 10 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

/lafito(n/s.—'L'he Japanese railways are almost 
entirely State-owned. At the beginning of x9xa 
there were in Japan proper 5,300 miles of rail- 
way open. Theie were also 674 miles open In 
Korea, while the South Manchurian Kailway is 
under Japanese control, the Government being 
a latge shareholder. In 19x1 the Antung-Mukden 
line was opened to broad-gauge traihc, con- 
necting the Korean and S. Manchurian systems, 
and making it possible to proceed from Tokio to 
Moscow with only eight hours’ sea-passage, llie 
gross receipts for jiasseiigers and gcHids traffic on 
all lines in Japan in xgxo-xi financial year was 
j(Jxo,346,6so. 

Poets and Telegraphs. —In x9xz there were 
7,068 post offices, despatching 940 million letters, 
^ million post-cards, and 4 H million other 
postal packets. In x9xz thecs lirore a,s68 telegraph 
offices, with a4,soo miles of line, carrying 
89,1^,000 messages ; as well as 13,000 wireless 
messages. There were also s.osa telephone 
offices, with 5,eDo miles of line, over which 5^ 
million conversations were held. 

Sh^)ping. —Tlie mercantile marine consisted 
in 19x1 of x,8m •steamers over ao tons (3B0 over 
x,ooo tons), and 4,eB8 sailing vessels over so tons 
(x,3oe over xoo tons). The total steam tonnage 
was x,3M.oa7, and sailing tonnage 447,307. 

The total tonnage entered at open ports was 


•o million, representing 9,000 vessels. Japanese 
shipping aooounts for 9 million. British 6, and 
German and American t% each, of the above 
amount. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Tokyo. Population (x9xo>, a,aoo,ooa 
There were, in 1909, »9 towns with populations 
exceeding 50,000, ■m. ; — 

Tokyo...... a, 186,079 Fukuoka..... 8s,xo6 

Osaka x, 8x6,390 Wakayama ... . 77,303 

Kioto' 448,458 Yokosuka 70,964 

Yokohama ... 394,303 Sapporo 70,084 

Namya 378,831 ToKushima 65,561 

KoM ^,>97 Kagoshima 63,640 

Nagasaki 178, 4w Niigata 6x,6x6 

Hiroshima ... 148,763 Kumamoto 81,1^ 

Kanazawa... . 1x0,994 Sakai 61 , im 

111 CIUI ^ 


kjaaiwa ••••••••*•••••• 

Kurd 800,6^ Shimonoseki 58,054 

Sendai 97,944 Toyama S7>437 

Okayama . . . 93,401 Moji S5,m 

I Sasebo 93, Shidzuoka 53,6x4 

Otani 9>,Hz Fukue 

Hakodate.. .. ^,875 Kofu 49,o§a 

WEIGirrS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
Wel^ts and Keasnres. 

x Bu (xo Rln) = •1x93 inch. 

X Sun (xo Buj = *'*931 inches. 

X Shaku (xo Sun) = xx*93x inches. 

X Ken (6 Shaku) .... = 5 965 feet. 

X Jo (xo Shaku) = 3*3x4 yards. 

X Cho (60 Ken) ... = xx9*3o5 yards. 

xRi(|6Cho) . = s'44034 miles. 

X KuJIra Shaku . . = 14*9x3 inches. 

X Cho = 8*4307804 acres. 


x Bu (xo Rin) 

X Sun (xo Bu) 

X Shaku (xo Sun) .... 

X Ken (6 Shaku) .. . 

X Jo (xo Shaku) . 

I Cho (60 Ken) . . 

X RI?36Cho) 

X Kujlra Shaku . . 

X Cho 

X Tan = 3s*Mx^'8q. polos. 

X 8e = XX86X486 sq. yards. 

I Tsubo "3 9538889 sq yds 

I Shaku = 9W457S3 sq. ft. 

I Shaku (xo Sai> = *03x7^71 pint. 

X GO (xo Shaku)... . = *3X7687x pint. 

1 She (xo GO) = 3*x7^x pints 

1 To (xo ShO) = 3*703389 gallons 

x Koku (xo To) ... = 4*9689837 bushels. 

I Rin (xo Mo) = 0*5797 grains. 

I Fun (xo Rln) = s't^Tt. grains. 

x Mommd (xo Fun) . = 57*97 Tr. grains, 

x Kin (x6o Momm6). ... = x*383 lb. Av. 

1 Kwan (xooo Momrne) = 8*867 lb. Av. 

The metric system is also permissive. 

Ourrsnoy. 

The Monetary Unit is the gold yen of too sen, 
the value of which is about 84*5 English pence 
or 8 fr. 58 centimes (9*76 yen = £x sterling^ 
The gold coins are ao, xo, and 5 yen ; silver, 50. 
80, and xo sen ; nickel, 5 sen ; copper, i sen ana 
5 rin (xo nn = x sen). 
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I KOEEA. 

(OllO-MIL) 

Tb0 peninsulft of Korea, which foimed the bone 
of contention in the Japan China war of x8m-S> 
WM aarrendered to Japanese influence by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki of x895> the poaseesion 
being aeeured after the Bueao^apaneae war by 
thetreaty of 1905 and by the Anglo- Japanese 
agreement of the same year. In xgxo Korea was 
formally annexed by Japan, the Emperor was 
depoeedf, and the name of the oountiy was 
changed to Cho-sen. 

Korea is a peninsula of south eastern Asia 
extending southwards from Manchuria fiom 
43‘^-34° x8' N. latitude, and between 114° 36 - ! 
xeD° 47' East longitude, with a total length of ' 
I aoout 600 miles, and an extreme breadth of 135 
miles. The peninsula is bounded on the east by 
the Sea of Japan, on the west by the Yellow Sea 
and the Yalu Kiver, on the north by Manchuria 
and on the extreme north east by the Coast 
Province of Russian Siberia Round the coast 
are many islands, the latest being Quelpart. 
about «o miles due south of the peninsula (total 
area aoout 8(|. miles, population xoo,ooo), 
formerly used as a penal settlement by the 
I Korean government. 

The total area of Korea is about yx.ooo square 
miles. Population estimated at about 13,000,000 ; 
there are about 147,000 Jajanese in the countiy. 
The soil is fertile, but mountainous, except in j 
the river valleys. About 4,500,000 acres are 
under cultivation, the staple agricultural pro- 
ducts being rioe and other cereals, beans, cotton, 
tobacco and hemp ; the other natuml products 
are chiefly gold and hides. Oinseug, a medicinal 
root much affected by the Chinese, is largely 
grown under Government supervision in the 
province of Pyeng-An, and, being a Government 
mouoxK)ly, forms a rich source of revenue. Gold, 
copper, coal, iron and other mineials are dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 'Ihe principal 
exports are beaus, rice, livestock, cowhides, 
ginseng, wheat, bailey, iiou ores and raw cotton. 
Mauufactuies aieas yet in api-imitive condition, 
the principal being hemp cloth, biass waie, and 
an excellent quality of paper resembling the 
Japanese article, but stouter. About 80 pei cent, 
of the sea-borne tiade is carried in Japanese 
bottoms. Consideiable progress is being made 
in the direction of the proper lighting of the 
coast. The total railway mileage is 639 miles, 
Seoul being in diiect communication with Muk- 
den and thence with the Tians-Siberian system. 


External Trcule {Yen). 

- 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

X909 

19x0 

S9XX 

40,990, xsx 
40,035, 50X 
33,776,960 
39,870,0x1 
54.087,680 

x 6 , 66 o, 30 X 

>3.675.600 

x6,xox,6c4 

* 9 . 9 * 0,453 

*A« 96,955 

57,650,470 

53 , 7 xx,x 03 

49.876.567 

59.76s.464 


^venty per cent, of the trade is with Japan, 
and nearly xo per cent, each with the U.K. and 
U.8. and China. 

i'Ynances.— The estimated revenue in x9xe-x3 


was 50,8902000 yen (of which X0,3to,ooo is a grant 
from the Japanese Treasury and xa, 590,000 yen 
proceeds of loans). The expenditure for the 
same period is composed of ^030,000 ordinary 
and 00,65^000 extraordinai'v, the latter covering 
principally railway and road construction, cadas- 
tral survey, and subsidies. The public debt 
outstanding at the time of the annexation was 

45.590.000 yen. The total debt on Aug. 3X, xgxs, 
amounted to 33,585,000 yen. 

Capital, Seoul. Population, X909, 0x7,400. 
Other towns are Chong-ju, 80,000 ; Imyong-yang, 
tt,ooo ; Fusau, 50,000 ; Songdo (Kai-song), 07,000 ; 

I Chemulpo, 05,000 ; Wonsan 17,000. 

FORMOSA. 

Taiwan. 

The island of Formosa, between mo° 15' 

North latitude and xao°-xaa“ East longitude Ln 
the West Paclflc Ocean, was ceded to Japan by 
China after the war of 18M-5. The total area is 
about x3,5oo sq. miles, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 3,400,000. Formosa is a volcanic Island, 
with the two highest peaks in Mount Morrison 
(x4,3oo feet), now called Nitaka-yama, and Mount 
Sylvia (xa,5M feet), called Setzu-zan, and many 
others from 4,000-7,000 feet. The oential moun- 
tainous region is forest clad, but there are 
extensive plains on the west coast, and to a 
smaller extent on the east, with fertile soil in 
the valleys. 

The principal products are sugar and rioe, 
which is grown in large quantities, while various 
other grains are cultivated to a lesser extent. 
Equally important is camphor, a large proportion 
of the world’s supply coming from this island. 
Tea is gi-own, and exported largely to the 17 . 8 . 
The administration has been eutiiely reformed 
by Japan, and education has been placed upon 
a scientific footing, while 1 ail ways, roads and 
other communications ai e being developed. 

The aboiiginal head-hunters of the interior 
are not yet subdued, and an exiieditiouary force 
is constantly engaged in driving them back, at a 
very slow rate, and at a cost of about x, 000,000 yen 
per annum. 

The colony has been self-supporting since 
X906. The estimated revenue for x9xx-x0 was 

43.650.000 yen . 

'ihe exports in x9xx were valued at 5x ,508,300 
yen^ the irapoits at 33,738,000 yen. 

Capital, Taifkh (Taihoku). Population 
100,000. Other towns are Tainan, the former 
capital (zoo, 000), Kelung, Tamsui, Anping, Takau, 
and Fengshan or Hoaan. 

PESO ADORES. 

(Eoko'to.) 

The Pescadores (or Fisher Islands)— -called by 
the Japanese l/ote-to— are a group of 48 islands, 
of which 0x are uninhabited, with a total aiea 
of about 85 square miles and an estimated 
population of above 55,000, mainly Chinese, the 
group havii^ been ceded bv (Tiina after the war 
of 18^-5. The Islands are distant about 30 miles 
west of Formosa in the typhoon-swept area of 
Formosa Strait. The soil is mainly unproductive 
and the inhabitants are princlpmly occupied in 
fishing (whence the Spanish name is deiived)^ 
dried fish being exported. 
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JCWAMOmQ,* ^ 
(Kwui-to.) 

Xt the oooolmioii of the UuMo^apanete war 
of 1004*5 the BumUd lease from China of the 
•oathu^ promootoiT of the Liao Tung Peninsula 
Qn the south of Manchuria) was conceded to 
Japan, the concession being confirmed by China. 
The total area is about x,a86 square miles, with 
an estimated population of 470,000, mainly 
Chinese. The possession of Kwan^ung includes 
also the control of the South Manchurian railway 
to Kwang-cbeng-tze, in the Manchurian province 
of Kirin. 

The eastern shores contain the harbours of 
Port Arthur, Dalny (or Tairen), and Talieuwan, 
all connected by railway with Kinchau, Peking, 
Mukden, and the Trans-Siberian line, and all 
ice-free ports. Port Arthur was captured by the 
Japanese in the war with China (x8m), and again 
successfully besieged by land and sea in the 
Busso-Japanese war of 1904-5, being surrendered 
by the Bussian Gleneral Sto^el, inter repeated 
assaults, on Jan. x, xoo^ The climate of the 
peninsula is mild and the soil produces many 
kinds of grain. Coal of a good quality is found 
and worked, and salt Is largely exported, as well 
as large shipments of the soya bean, which have 
increased to important proportions of late years. 
Ihe imiK)rt8 were valued at 18,750,000 yen and the 

• The Ohtmat! Province of K wansiune la many mllei 
south of Liao Tuns, and with the Isliwd of Hainan 
contains an area of about 75.000 square miles, and an 
estimated population of about jo, 000.000 (see China). 


expm^ at 58,800,000 yen, in xpxo. Ihe revenue 
and expenditure are about 5.oocaooo yen. 

Capital, Tairen (formerly Daluy). Popula- 
tion, 50,000. 

sAKEAinr. 

(Karafoto.) 

The southern portion of the Island of Sakhalin 
was occupied by the Japanese fiom about x8oo 
to X875, when it was ceded to Bussia. By the 
Treat/ of Portsmouth, U.8.A. (xpoa), which 
ended the Bnsso-Japanese war, the portion below 
50° N. was transferred to Japan, who thus 
possessM about two-fifths of the island. Hie 
total area of the Japanese territory is about 
9,8*4 square miles, with an estimated population 
of 40,000, of whom about x,5oo are aboriginal 
Ainta (who are also the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Ye2o\ 

Sakhalin is a long, narrow island In the North 
Pacific, in 45° 57 “54® *4' North latitude, off the 
coast of Eastern Siberia (from which it is 
separated by the Stiuits of Tartary) and north- 
west of the island of Vezo, the La Perouse Straits 
being the dividing waters. The climate Is very 
cold and vegetation is permitted only for one- 
third of the year, during which time various 
mraius and vegetables are grown in such parts as 
nave been reclaimed from the dense forests. 
The principal Industry is fishing, but coal is also 
produced. The revenue is insutflcient for the 
cost of administration, the Imperial Gkivernment 
contributing about two-thirds of the s, 000,000 
yen expended annually. Settlement is encouraged 
and suDsidlsed 
Capital, Korsakova. 
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Xiberfa/ 

(The EepabUe of Liberia.) 

Total Area 40,000 English Sq. Miles. Estimated Population a, 000, 000. 


DIVISIONS AND CAPITALS. 


Basa (Grand Bassa) . 

Cape Mount (Cape Mount). 
Maryland (Harper). 


Montserrado (Monrovia). 
Sino (Sino). 

Hinterland. 


Eaoea and Eeligiona. 

The inhabitants consist of about 10,000 descendants of repatriated American negroes in- 
cluded in an indigenous population of about 2,000,000 of various negro tribes. The Americo- 
Liberiau i>eople8 and about 40,000 of the indigenous tribes are civilised and belong to the 
Protestant Christian faith, but many of the native tribes arc Muhammadans, while cannibal 
rites are practised by other tribes in the interior. English is the official language of the 
Republic. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Boundaries . — The Negro Republic of Liberia is situated on the West Coast of Africa, 
from French Guinea (8^ 25' N. lat.) southwards to the coast and between the British Colony 
of Sierra Leone and the French Ivory Coast Colour, the eastern boundary being partly 
marked by the right bank of the Ca valla river. The extreme geographical limits are 
32'-7^ 33' W. long, and 4*^ 25'-8° 2ty N. lat. 

Relief . — The coastal regions are marked by ^brupt hills from 2c» to 1,000 feet above sea 
level, with hm -lying laud luterv'ening, in which are creeks and swamps ; but the interior is 
generally hilly, and the hinterland is believed to contain mountains exceeding 6,000 feet, 
and c\ en as high as 9,000 feet, above sea level. 

I/ydtoffraphy . — The Cavalla river, which ^orms the eastern boundary with French 
territory for about 150 miles from its mouth, is navigable as far as its couduence with the 
Dtiobe, some 80 miles from the coast. The remaining rivers from east to west are the Sino, 
Nuou (or Nipwe), St. John’s, St. Paul’s (navigable for 30 miles), Lofa, and the Mano (or 
Bei^a), which forms the western frontier with Sierra Leone. The head-streams of most of 
these rivers are in the unexplored interior, which is covered with dense forests, from the 
coastal regions to the northern boundary. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Liberia was founded towards the end of the first quarter of the 19th century by the 
influx of freed negro Hla>es from the United States, and m 1847 the colony declared its 
indc{)eudence as the Republic of Lilieria. The government is that of a centralised Republic, 
with a President and Vice-President, elected for a term of 4 years. 

President (January i, 1912-1916), Daniel Edward Howard. 

Vice-President^ S. G. Harmon. 


The Executive. 

The President is assisted by a Cabinet of 7 
Secretaries of State, with portfolios distributed 
as follows 

Secretary of State, C. D. B. King. 

*Seeretary of the Treasury, John L. Morris, junr. 
Secretary of the Interior, J. J. Morris. 

Attorney 'General, S. A. Boss. 

PostmasteT'General, T. Moort. 

* Secretary for War and Aary, Wilmot E. Dennis. 
Secretary for Education, B. W. Payne. 


* An agreement was axiired at in xgu between Liberia 
and the U.B A. (Great Brituin.lGermany. and France 
approrlngl whereby ^ American Goremment under- 
took to reorganise the flnances and to develop the 
agrionltoral poesiUUtiee of the ooontrr, while setting 
^ fc^ a defence force and negotiatmg the various 
boundary questi<ms. Under this scheme there is an 
Americaa Financial Adviser and Receiver General of 
Oostoms. witit Britislv French, and German Receivers , 
and oflUmrs of Uie UB.A. are organising a defence 
force. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of a Houses, a Senate, and a 
House of Repiesentatives. The Senate contains 
8 members, elected for 6 years ; the House of 
Representatives of 14 members, elected for 4 
yeais. Electors must be of negro blood and 
registeied owners of land. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There is a Supreme Court at Monrovia, with 
5 courts of quarter sessions, courts of common 

g leas, and local magistrates. Ordar Is maintained 
y the emplo3rment of the militia as a police 
force, but tne authority of bhe courts does not 
extend for inland or beyond urban limits. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The coastal laglons are divided into counties 
{see table abov^, each under a Government 
superintendent, Montserrado being further and 
similarly divided into 4 districts. Beyond the 
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ooMtAl region! the inhabituite are practically 
independent, bat tbe influence of tii« central 
govemment ta being extended toward! the 
Ulterior. 

DBFEKCE. 

Every able*bodied Liberian between the agee 
of id and 50 i! compelled to eerve in the Militia 
in time of war. There i! a permanent land force 
of about 500 of all rank!. The Oovemment 
poMeMC! a ipinboat and a revenue eteamer. 
like defence mroe U in procewi of reorganUation 
by officer! of the U.S. Army («ee Note on p. 303). 

EDUCATION. 

In ipto there were ixt elementary eohool! 
under State control, witn about 4,000 pupil!* 
and 87 mlMion echools, with ^000 pupil!. There 
l! ahio a Government iecondary achool at the 
capital, and g miaaion achoola. Education la 
making good headway among the civiliaed 
InhabiUnta. 

FINANCE. 

Public acoounta are kept in U.S. dollara. The 
revenue of ipix-xa waa atated to be $471,335 and 
the expenditure $470,000. The principal source 
of revenue ia a tax on imnorta and exporta. The 
external debt of X87X of j^xoaooo haa received no 
intereat for many yeara. llie finances of the 
fiepublic are being satisfactorily reorganised in 
accordance with the agreement with the U.S. 

Note on p. 303). 

PEODUCTION AND TRADE. 

The soil ia extraordinarily fertile, but the 
country la covered with dense forests from a 
distance of about ao miles from the coast to the 
northern boundaries. Occasional clearings have 
been made, and cocoa, coffee, and cotton are 
grown. Ihe forest products include rubber and 
palm oiL Minerals of great variety are believed 
to exist, including gold, iron, copper, and zinc. 
The principal exporta are coffee, cocoa, palm* 


kernels, palm oU, ivory, piaaaava, rubber, and 
camwood; the principal imports are cottons, 
haberdashery, salt, rice, provisions, arms and 
ammunition, tobacco, hardware, glam mid 
earthenware, rum, gin, timber, ana beads. The 
total value of the Imports in xpxx was about 
$x, 0*5,000, and of exports $975,000. trade 
is principally with the U.K., Germany, and the 
Netherlands. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are no railways and few roads, but motor 
roads are being constructed to link up the 
interior with the navigable riveis. Monrovia 
is a station on the German -Brazilian cable 
route. In xpxx 443 vessels, of 978,737 tons, 
entered the port of Monrovia; of the total 
number 035 were German (543,4x9 tons) and X76 
British (Six, 6x8 tons). ^ 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Monrovia. Population, 6,000. 

There are x6 ports of entry along the 350 miles 
of coast, of which the most Important are 
Robertsport, Monrovia, Marshall, Grand Baam. 
River Cess, Sino, Nanakroo, Sasstown, Grand 
Cess, and Harper. Other are Niffoo, Settoo. 
Pickininny Cess, Garraway, Rocktown, and Hall 
Cavalla ; also Webo (Cavally River), Gene and 
Seywolu (Manoh River), and KAbawana (Anglo- 
Liberian boundary. Other towns are Arthing- 
ton, Millsbui-g (inland), Careysburg (inland), and 
Boporo (inland). 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Britith System of Weight* and Measures, 
with U.S. tons, bushels, and gallons, are in use 
in the ports and towns. The Unit of Currency 
is the U.S. gold dollar Silver go, as, and xo 
cent pieces are in circulation, and various 
British, French, Nf^therlands, and Spanish gold 
and silver cuius. 


liccbtcnetein. 

Area 61 English Sq. Miles. Population (1909) 9,854. 

Ruling Sovereign. 

His Serene Highness Prince Johann II., Prince of Liechtenstein, Duke of Troppau and of 
Jttgerndorf, horn Oct. 5, 1840, succeeded his father Ih-ince AJoysius, Nov. 12, 1858 ; 
Member of the Herrenhaus of the Austrian Keichsrat. 

Heir Presumptive, H.S,IL Prince Franz, bom Aug. 28, 1853, brother of the Sovereign. 

Liechtenstein is an independent Principality on the right bank of the Lower Rhine, south 
of lAke Onstance, and between the Swiss (jantons of St. Gall and GraubUnden and tbe 
Vorarlberg crownland of the Austrian Empire. The western boundary is the Rhine, and 
the southern boundary runs along the summits of the Naafkopf Falknia and Mittags 
Spitze, in the Rhtttikon Ran^. A railway runs from Bucbs (Switzerland) to Feldkirch 
(Austria) with stations at Schaan, Nendeln, and Schaanwald in the Principality. Tbe 
inhabitants numbered 9,854 in 1909 (4,815 males and ^,039 females) of (^rrnan origin 
and almost all Roman Catholics. Agriculture is tbe principal industry, com, wine and 
turf being produced, together with timber from the forest slopes ; textiles and embroidery 
are localty manufactured. The revenue in 1910 was 783,104 ATroncn, and the expenditure 
709,916 Kronen (24 A'ronen = sterling). There is no Debt. Tbe Principality forms 
n^ of the Customs Union of Austria and receives a minimum contribution of 40,000 
Kronen annually (the payments in 1910 exceeded 100,000 Kronen), 

The government is that of a constitutional monarchy, the crown being hereditary (since 
1719) in the male line of the house of Liechtenstein From 1719-18^ the j^ncipality 
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lormed put of the Holy Roman Empire and from 1806-1815 of the GonMeration of the 
Rhine. From 18x5-1866 it was pi^ of the GermanioiConfederation under the he^^femony of 
Austria, but since 1866 the Principality has been independent, although closely connected 
with the Austrian Empire. ^ There is a Diet of 15 members (of whom 3 are appointed by 
the Prince and 12 elects by indirect vote) meeting annually in October, with a maximum 
duration of 4 years. The local courts are subject to a Court of Appeal at Vienna, and the 
Supreme Court is the Oberlandietgericht at Innsbruck. The railways, posts, telegraphs and 
telephones are under Austrian management. 

Capitai.^ Vaduz. Population, 1,206. Other towns are Balzers, Triesen, Triesenberg, 
Schaan, Planken, Eschen, Mauren, Gamprin, Schellenberg, and Ruggell. 

The Weight$i Measuret and Currency are those of Austria, and the language of the 
country is German. 

ReprtientcUivt the Prince at Vaduz^ Councillor C. von M. der Maur. 


Xuyembura. 

(Oraad DaohS de Lnxemburf). 

Area 999 English Square Miles. Population (1910) 259,889. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — The territory of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg lies between ^9® 27' — 
50P 18' N. lat. and 5*^ 45' — 6° 30' E. long., with a total area of 2,586 square kilometres 
(998*216 sq. miles). It is bound^ on the west by the Luxemburg Province of Relgium, on 
the north and east by the Rhine Province of Prussia, and on the south by the German 
Reichsland of Lorraine and the French Department of the Mease. 

Relief . — The northern districts are crossed in all directions by outrunners of the Belgian 
Ardennes, and in the south are hills which form {>aTt of the plateau of Lorraine ; but there 
are extensive valleys and plains in the north and the southern districts are mainly low 
lands in the basin of the Moselle, which forms its south-eastern boundary. 

Hydrography . — The only considerable rivers of Luxemburg are the Moselle and its 
tributary the Our, which form the eastern boundary ; but there are many smaller streams in 
the Duchy itself, notably the Sure (Sauer), Wiltz, Altert, Alzette, and Ernz. 

GOVERNMENT. 

In 1831 the territory known as Luxemburg was divided at the Conference of London 
into the present Grand Duchy and the Belgian Province of Luxemburg, and from 1821 to 
1800 the Grand Duchy was ruled by the Kings of the Netherlands. At the death of King 
William HI. the operation of the Salic law transferred the sovereignty to Adolphus, Duke 
of Nassau (1890-1905), who was succeeded by his son William (1905-1912). By an amend- 
ment (duly 10, 1907) of the constitutional law of 1848, the succession was secured to the 
daughter of the Grand Duke William. The goverment is that of a constitutional monarchy, 
the territory being declared neutral by the Great Powers of Europe by the Treaty of London 
(ii May, 1867). The Grand Duchy formed part of the Germanic Confederation, under the 
hegemony of Austna, from 1815-1866, and the impregnable fortress of Luxemburg was 
garrisoned by Prussian troops. By the Treaty of London the garnson was withdrawn and 
the fortress dismantled. 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Her Royal Highness Marie Adelaide, (irand Duchess ^ Luxemburg ^ horn June 14, 1894, 
succeeded her father (the Grand Duke William) Feb. 26, 1912, attained her mqfority and 
assumed the government June 14, 1912. 

Heiress Presumptive, Her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte, horn Jan. 23, 1896 
(sister of the Grand Duchess). 


The Executive. 

The executive power is in the hands of the 


THE LEGI8LATUEB. 

There is a Council of State {Staatsrat) of xg 


Grand Duchess and is exercised through a members and a Chamber of Deputies of g? 
Mini^ofSUte. ^ ^ ^ , members, elected by direct vote of the Cantons 

of S^, President of the Governm^ for 6 years, one-half renewable every 3 years. 
andChi^oftheDepartmenUofForexgnAffaxrs, All male inhabitants of ag years, who liy xo 


JustieSj and Agridulturey M. Eyschen. 
Chiefs of Departments. 

Finance^ H. Mongenast. 

Public Works and Railways^ M. Ch. de Waha. 
interior, M. P. Braun. 


All male inhabitants of eg years, who pay xo 
francs in direct taxes, are voters and eligible 
for election. 

President of the Chamber, M. A. Laval. 

Vice- President, M. Joseph Brincour. 

President of the Staatsrat, M. H. Vannerus. 




Luxemburg. 


THE JUDICATURE, 


Thera are oourta in each Canton, and District 
Courts at Luxemburff and Diekirch, with s 
Supreme Court at the capital. There is a 
aendarmerie ot about sle men, and a volunteer 
force of ajo men for the preservation of order. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 

Education is compulsr>ry and free, and is 
widespread, the expenditure in xgx» being 
a, 310^40 franc$. Almost all the inhabitants 
are Soman Catholics, there being (iulv 4,000 
Protestants and 1,300 Jews. The Bishop of 
Luxemburg Is appointed by the See of Rome. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Luxemburg 
for the 5 years X90S-X9XS are stated as follows. 
In franca franca = sterling). 


*5»93fi.6*S 

x7,5so,6ao 

*8.497.700 

18,6^,137 


14,884,6x8 
x8, 561,600 

*9.059.709 

*9.935.S86 

00,609,7x0 


floating debt <limited by law to 19,3^774 
franca\ the whole having been used for ixM 
construction of railways and other public works. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

The ooimtry is rich in iron ore, the output 
in xpsx beliw x, 706,973 metric tons. The soil 
is mnerally fertile, especially in the south. In 
addition to the iron industry there are tan- 
neries, weaving and glove factories, paper mills, 
breweries and distilleries, and suf^ refineries. 
The Grand Duchy foims part of the German 
Zollverein. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There were 398 miles of railway open in 19x1, 
the system being connected with the Belgian, 
French, and German lines, which converge at 
the capital There were (x9xx) xsp post offices, 
dealing with close on 35.4s*k^ letters ana 
postal packets, and 3x9 teiegi‘^>h offices, with 
440 miles of line, tiansroittiag >88,694 dispatches, 
and 765 miles of telephone line. 

I'OWNS. 

Capital, Luxemburg. Population. >0,848. 

Other towns are *— Each sur I’Alz (16,537), 
Differdauge (*3.967), Dudelange (xo,788). Rumel- 
ange (5,348), Ettelnriick (4,178), Oiekirch (3,788), 
Wilts (3,309), Grevenmacher (8,796), Remioh 
(1,878), and Viauden (x,x5x). 


DEBT. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

Tile Debt amounts to x8,ooo,ooo /rcnr#, bearing The Metric System of Wetghte and Meaenrea is 
interest at 3)4 l>«r cent., and of annuities in general use The Unit of Currency is the 
amounting to 493,150 franca. There Is also a /rauc (a5'8a sterling). 


Biutance from RonOon to rtjr ©apitals of ISuropr , irr. (with the Mails). 


**95 *397 
x6xo x8x8 
•70 47* 

746 ^ 

^ & 

787 989 

9801x88 
768 970 
**9S *397 
1x50x358 

1*35 X5S7 
>0308838 
19x7 axx9 
19x5 axs7 
*774*97® 
979 xx 8 x 
I 8i9 X49X 


^ 1 
908 ^ 
*3«3 4*5 
axx XIX9 
SB7*495 

674 *5u 

359**33 

Q'Si 

5»**477 

TO 

*067 X9M 
1x89987x8 

!x96oatfas 

txa *6 qo 
X8X9!x97a 


From this table the distance which separates twenty-one cities of 
Europe can tie ascertained at a glance : e.g.. (x) London is 170 miles 
from (6) Antwerp and 1,9x7 from (17) Odessa, while (3) Paris is 1,843 miles 
from (x8) Moscow and x,sx9 miles nvm (si) Stockholm. 




* 53 ®! I lei (") , , 

1804 4** w rt I £ i C (xa) 

^ 12 8 ^ i I 

1608; 460 6^ 6xx| H § 

1506 7*9 339 337, 897! > S § 

8x571 7*7 ®05 4»7 535 TOO « S 
x8^' 588 sn 40X >95 470 >66 M 
*946*0331*80x048 639 4x4 840 647 
1888x009x066 888 533 39* 370 487, 5x< 


1888x009x066 888 533 39* 37«» 487, 5*0 ^ o S | ^ (19) 

•593 395 57® |93»®**»*S® 43® T®*'**?®* ••® ^ 03 I i g (*>) 

3345 ao83*9®3«^ *333 a®>3«*93*3®4i«*33x7a8x8os;0 | S I | tt . (ax) 

3**7 *737 *4*3 **40 *545 *®3o 9«® *««® *3oo x|j» 8481 3631 I 5 J g a g 

34x4 1706 1387 x« 09 s 33»>9®7*M7 *5*3 ao37*M7 8xx!x339^ 950 *7.0 5.|).8ja 

3086 x^ 1860 X09X 17x4 •XX9 |99*398n»*7®9 ®ra!*733*3S® 4o®35 5-= ^3 

8018 680 aol m 885*047 ®W op *3*3x067 6681x51^x5x0x888 8416 
•334' 993 580 665 **7® *337 ***wiol4X73x 1x7x110888^x5x0 336 430I 4x6 
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flDcyko. 

(IttftdM TTaidM Xezieaao*.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Area 

(Exkglifh 

Ceiuufl Population. 

States and Capitala 

Square 

MUei) 

1900 

1910 

463 

541,516 

7 * 9 . 05 * 

San Luis Potosi (San 
Luis) 

»if 5 i 

100,416 

1x8,978 

Sinaloa (Culiacan) . 
Sonora (Hermosillo) 

*8,091 

86 , 54 * 

85 i 795 

Tabasco (San Juan 
Bautista) 

* 7 ,* 3 » 

360,799 

436,8x7 

Tamaulipas (Ciu- 
dad Victoria) 

87,8 s 8 

3 * 7 , 7«4 

405, *6S 

Tlaxcala (I'laxcala) 
Vera Crux (Jalapa) 

6 *, 375 

■96,938 

367,65* 

Yucatan (Merida). . 

*»*73 

«S .»5 

77,704 

Zacatecao (Zacate- 

38, OM 

370 , *94 

436,147 

cas) 

* 1,374 

X, 061, 704 

*.075. *70 

— 

•5,003 

479 , *05 

605,437 

Terrlb)rle8. 

Ba^ California, N. 

8,9*0 

605,051 

641.895 

(Ensenada) 

31,855 

*,153,89* 

x,ao«,8os 

Baja California, S. 
( 1 a Pax) 

9.S50 

934,46a 

975,019 

Quintana Roo (San- 

•s,88i 

935,808 

991,649 

ta Cruz) 

Tepic (Tepic) 

*,774 

160,115 

179,8*4 

— 

* 4 , 3*4 

3 * 7,937 

368,9*9 

Islands 

35 , 39 * 

948.633 

>,041,035 


xs,ao7 

x,oax,x33 

1,09a, 456 

Total .. . 

,sss 

*^*,389 

■43,515 


BtotM and OapitaU. 


Federal Diati 

(Mexioo) 

Agaaecalientes 


(Cam 


Campeche 
peche) .. 

Chiapaa (Tuxtli 

Outierrei:) 

Chihuahua (Chi 

huahiia) 

Coahuila(8altillo).. 
Colima (Colima) .. 
Durans (Dnraugo 
Guanajuato (Guan 

ajuato) 

Guerrero (Chilpan 

cin^) 

Hidalgo (Pachuca) 
Jaliaco (Guadala 

jara) 

Mexico (Toluca) . 
Michoacan (More-I 

Ha) 

Mor^oa (Cuenia 

vaca) 

Nuevo Leon (Moii-j 

terey) 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 
Puebla (Puebla) 
Queretaro (Quere-l 
taro) 


Area 

(English 

Square 

MUe«). 


■5,3*3 

33.«* 

7«,9aa 

10,075 

3*,5«5 

z,595 

■9,axo 

16,513 

■4,764 


58,345 

18,701 

11,079 


I 560 
768,883 


Censuf Population. 


575,43* 

•96,701 

asx,68a 

*59,«34 

•18.948 
*7*, 315 
981.030 

309,65* 
46*, 190 


47,« 


150,098 


*3, 607, *59 


6a4,74* 

3*3,499 
■6*, 545 

183,708 

*49,*53 
183,805 
i,io4,368 
337, OM 
475,863 


5*,*44 

9,086 

171,837 


i5,o63,*07 


Sexes in 1900 .—Males, 6,71 
The language of Mexico is 


16,007 Females, 6,8ao,455. 

Spanish, and most of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 

Baoes and Religions. 


Races. 

1900 

X910 

Religioiu 

1900. 

29x0 

Mexicans 

U.&A 

Spanish 

French 

English . . 

13,549,67* 

*5,*66 

16,178 

3,979 

*,849 

*,574 

*,567 

(not yet 
published.) 

i 

Roman Catholics ... 

Protestants 

Other Religions .... 
Unknown 

Total 

13,533,013 

5*,795 

3,811 

*8,640 

(not yet 
published.) 

Italians 

Germans 

13,607, *59 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — Mexico occupies the southern portion of the North American Continent, 
and extends between 15*^ - 32° 30' North latitude and 87® - 117O West longitude. The 
United States form a northern boundary, while its territories touch Guatemala and British 
Honduras in the south ; on the east it is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, and on the west by the Pacific 0 ;ean. 

Belief . — ^The two great ranges of North America, the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Moontaina, are prolonj^ from the north to a convergence towards the narrowing Isthmus 
of Tehnantepec, their course being parallel with the west and east coasts. The surface of 
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the interior consists of an elevated gateau between the two ranges, with steep slo^ both 
to the Pacidc and Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico). In the west is the Peninsula of Califomia, 
with a niountaiuoits surface, separated from the mainland b^ the Gulf of California. The 
Sierra Nevada, known in Mexico as the Sierra Madre^ terminates in a transverse series of 
volcanic peaks, from Colima on the west to Citlaltepete on the east, the intermediate and 
highest p^ks being Ixtaccihuatl (17,879 feet) and Popocatepetl (19,784 feet). The low- 
lying lands of the coasts form the Tterra CalientCj or tropical regions (below 3,000 feet), 
the higher levels form the Tierra Templada^ or temperate region (from 3^000 to 5,000 feet), 
and the summit of the plateau with its peaks is known as Tterra Frxa^ or cold region 
(above 5,000 feet). 

Rivers and L>akes. — The only considerable rivers are the Rto Grande del Norte ^ which 
forms part of the northern boundary, and is naingable for about 70 miles from its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the Rio Grande de Santiago^ which runs from Lake Chapala to 
the Pacific. The remaining streams are governed by the formation of the land, and run in 
mountain torrents between deep-cut cafions or “ barrancas.” The largest fresh-water lakes 
are Cha^la^ some 50 miles in length, and Patzcnaio and Xochimilco. In the north-west 
saline lakes amid bare and dry regions. 

Climate . — The climate of Mexico varies according to the altitude. Yellow fever some- 
times occurs at Merida, Yucatan. 

HISTORY. 

The earliest invaders, or TofteeSj gave place in the thirteenth century to the Aztecs, who 
were conquered in the sixteenth century by Spanish adventurers under Ileman Cortes. 
Spanish rule was established at Teiutchtinan, a fourteenth century Aztec city (now Mexico), 
and Mexico remained a Spanish dominion until its freedom was asserted by a revolutionary 
war, 1810-1827. From 1837-1848 the province of Texas gave rise to hostilities with the 
United States, terminating in a three years' war and a cession of the disputed territory to 
the victorious northern States. In 1810 a Republic was proclaimed, but Iturbide declared 
himself Emperor in 1821. He was shot in 1824, and a Republic was again established. In 
1862 the French troops came to Mexico, and in 1864 an Empire under Ferdinand Maximilian 
of Austria was declared. In 1867 the downfall of the Empire and the death of the 
Emperor gave rise to the new Republic, under President Juarez, who, during the whole of 
these throe years, had the seat of the Republican Govemment m the north of the countr}*^, 
chiedy at Chihuahua. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Govemment is that of a Federal Republic, the Constitution resting on the 
fundamental law of February 5, 1857, with subsequent amendments. From 1876-1911 
(with the exception of 4 3 ears, 1880-1884, when (general Manuel Gonzalez was President) 
the executive power was in the hands of General Porlirio Diaz, who was elected President 
for eight successive terms of six years. In 1911 a revolutionary war led to the lesignation 
of General Diaz and the accession of President Madero, but the internal dissensions are not 
yet quieted. 

The Exhcutivk. 

The Executive authority is invested in a Presi- 
dent, elected by an electoral college for 6 years, 
aided by eight Secretaries of State apixiiiiteti by 
the President. 

President of the Republic, Fi'anoisco 1 . Madero, 
acceded Nov. 6, losx. 

Vice-President, J. Pino Suarez. 

Secretaries qf State 

Foreign d/fatrs. Lie. Pedro Sascurain. 

Inter^, Jesus Flores Ma^n. 

Justice, Manuel Vasquez Tagle. 

Finance afid Commerce, S. Madero. 

PtMic Jnstruction and Fine Arts, J. Pino Suarez. 

PtUdio Welfare, Induetry and Commerce, Rafael 
Hernandez. 

Communications and Public Works, Manuel 
Bonilla. 

War and Marins, General Angel Qarcla Peha. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Congreas consists of a Ssnate of 96 members, 
elected for 4 years l^y Indirect vote and renew- 


anio, as to nail its meinbersnip, every a years ; 
and a Chamber of Deputies of a33 meml)er8 
(s per 40,000 inhabitants) elected for a years by 
universal adult male suffrage. Members of 
O^ngress receive $3,000 per annum. The Vice- 
President of the Republic is President of the 
Senate , the President of the Chamber is 
elected monthly. Congress meets twice a year- 
in April (for a montlis) and September (for 
3 monthsX 

JUDICATURE. 

There is a Federal Supreme Court with 15 
judges, 3 Circuit Courts and 3a District Courts. 
Eadi State has also its Judicial^' for purely State 
causes. 

President of the Supreme Court, Felix Romero. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Each State has an elected Governor with a 
Legislature and Judicial system, and complete 
autonomy in all matters not expressly reserved 
for the Federal Govemment 
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DBFBNCE. 

Th« Anwy is recruited by conscription aided 
by Tolontary enlistment Sendee in the AeHve 
Army (mainly Indians) is for j to 5 years, the 
Peace elective being s,jB5 omcers and >6,130 
others, "niere is no or^uitsed Keserve and the 
whole force is disorganised by the revolution. 
The Army expenditure in 1911 was 

The JV’ory is limited to 7 small vessels, but a 
war squadron is project^. The pergtynnel is 
under s,ooo of all ranks. 

EDUCATION. 

Large numbers of the partially civilised native 
Indian races and many half-castes are entirely 
illiterate, and these categories comprise some 
80 p.c. of the total population. (i ) Primary 
education is free and nominally compulsory, and 
is maintained by hxjal taxation, with Federal 
grants Many private schools, mostly under 
clerical control (ii.) Secondary Schools are iu»t 
numerous, and attendance is not high, (iii ) 
Speetal Schools are better attended (iv.) No 
University. 

FINANCE 

The Revenue and Expenditure and the Public 
Debt for the five years 1907-8 to x9xt-ia are 
stated as follows in pesos or 8 i$i— a«. o>^d or | 
t9*8=i£x sterling; |i=lr. a ssX 


, 

Year 

Orrlinary 

Revenue 

OrtUnar) 

^ Exi*«ntliture i 

Fkrbt (30 June. 
1907-1911; 

X907-08 

X908-09 

X909-10 

Z9Z0-XX 

X9XZ-XS 

ixiz, 771,867 

98.775.5* » ; 
106,388,485 j 
*00,793,100 1 
*03,657,000 j 

893. * 77 , 44 * 
9 ». 987.393 
95,088,651 
100,306,868 
103,608,400 

844*. 584,733 
443338.346 
438,848,5*8 
439,074,5*8 


DEBT. 


The National Debt for the years ended June 30, 
19x0 and X9XX is stated in detail as follows — - 
Debt. 19x0 191X 

$ $ 

External 3oo,5a4t996 300,950,996 

Internal >37 t85o,x34 137, 850, 134 

Floating «73>3^ *73.398 

Total 438,648,588 439.074.5*8 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agrieultwre.—'YYye principal crops are maize, 
wheat, barley. Chile-pepper, sugar, coffee, cotton 
(855, cwts. in 19x0), tol>acco, vanilla, flax, 
grapes, and all kinds of tropical fruit. s,6a6,487 
acres were under wheat in 1910, the produce 
being 6,4x3,937 owt ; and x3,369,964 acres under 
maize, the produce being >3,108,787 quarters. 
The maguey, or Mexican aloe, yields a favourite | 
beverage, “ pulque ” ; other species of the same 
vdant supply pita-flax and sisal-hemp (heuequen). 
The forests abound in mahogany, rosewood, 
ebony, and caoutchouc trees. The live stock 
included (x9o>) 5,i4>,457 cattle, 3,484,430 sheep, 
6x6,139 pigs, 8m.*x7 norses, 4,006, 9x1 goats, 
•87, MX aaaes and 334,435 mules. 

lunero^s.— The mineral wealth is very great : 
silver and gold, ebpper, lead, and quicksilver, 
iron and coal, are the leading products of the 
mines ; the value of gold produced in 19x0 
exceeding ;^5,o6o,ooo and.^ that of silver 
;^8, 000,000. 

Jfant^/’aeCwtiss.— Woollen and cotton spinning 
and weaving, and other branches of iimustry, 
are encouraged by high protective dntiea 


i Commerce. — ^The imports, nevertheless, consist 
very largely of textile manufactures. Of the 
exports 45 per cent, consist of silver and gold ; 
sizal hemp (henequen), coffee, hides and skins, 
timber, l(^-wood, vanilla, tobacco, dye-stuffs, 
sugar, and drugs ranking next in importance. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The trade is mainlv with the United States 
($338,000,000), Uniteti Kingdom ($60,000,000), 
Germany ($35,000,000) and France ($30,000,000), 
and is stat^ as follows for the 5 years 1906-7, 
X910-XX in pesos — 

Year Imports Exports. Total. 

$ $ $ 

X906-7 aS3,x8>,8o3 >58,1x6,400 5 xx,>m>m 

1907- 8 »x,85>,4ox >54,834,887 476,686,688 

1908- 9 x 58 . 533 .o *7 >3x,xoo,6x8 387,633,645 

X909-X0 X94,8^,78i 860046,870 454, 9x8, 051 

X9XO-XX 805.836,635 >93.75*.837 499 . 589 . 47 * 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways —There were 15,804 miles of railway 
open on Sept. 16, 19x8. The railways have in a 
large measure been built by American and 
English companies. The “ Mexican Central ” 
J<»in8 El Paso (Texas) with the city of Mexico, by 
which passengers can travel in 5 days from New 
York. ITie National Railway vul Laredo takes 4 
days to New York, and there is a third route 
nid Eagle Pass (International Railway). Under a 
law of July 6, 1907, the National, Central, 
International, and other railways were amal- 
gamated under the name of the National Lines 
of Mexico, the Government possessing an effective 
control. 

Posts and Telegrapfts.— There were 8,748 post 
offices in x9xs, dealing (in X9xs) with 805,000,000 
packets, etc., and 5>6 telegraph offices (with 10 
wireless stations), the telegraph lines having a 
total length of 40,687 miles. 

Shipping.— The mercantile marine in xoxx con- 
sisted of 4x steamers (>8,737 tons) and x6 sailing 
vessels (3,878 tons), a total of 57 vessels (38,6x5 
tons). In 1909-Z0 3.6x3 vessels (6,786, xxx tons) 
entered and cleared at Mexican ports. Acapulco, 
Manzanillo, Mazatlan, Sallna Cruz, and Ouaymos 
are the chief ports on the Pacifle, and Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, Progreso, and Puerto Mexico on 
the Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, City of Mexico. Population (19x0), 
470,659. Other towns exceeding so, 000 inhabitants 
in 19x0 were : — 

Town Population. Town Population 

Guadalajara ...xx8,799 Oaxaca 37.4^ 

Puebla xox,>x4 Orizaba 36,189 

San Luis Potosi 88,946 Tacubaya 35.830 

Monterey 8x,oo6 Guanajuato.. 35. 117 

Merida 61,999 Saltillo 35*o63 

L6on 57.334 Durango 34>o^ 

Vera Cruz 45.o*s Toluca 3>.*47 

Aguascalientes 44,800 Zacatecas *5.905 

Morelia 39,1x6 Jalapa >4.8x6 

Chihuahua 30.061 Celaya sy.zxs 

Pachuca 38,680 Irapuato sx.aSx 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Currency unit is the peso or dollar of 
xoo centavosy the English equivalent being >4^^. 
or 9 *8 =^x sterling. The peso also = 8‘55 francs. 

The Metric System of Weighte and Measures is 
obligi^ry by law of June 6. X005 ; but the Old 
Spanish Measures survive (see Peru). 
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Monaco. 


'fftonaco. 

Abba 370 English Statute Acres. Population (1908) 19,121. 

Honaoo is a sovereign Principality- on the coast of the Mediterranean, 9 miles east of 
Nice, and is enclosed on three sides by the Alpes Maritimes department of France. Its 
total length is 2^ miles and its width varies from 165 to 1,100 yards, the total area being 
0*579 English square miles or 370*56 English statute acres. The Principality includes the 
towns of Monaco, Condamine and Monte Carlo, and had a population (in 1908) of 19,121, of 
whom 635 were nativ^e-bom Mon^gasques, 847 naturalised, and the remainder foreigners. 
There is a large floating population, wtiinated at 50,000, and the day visitors exceeded 
1,500,000 in 1910. The laud is divided among 1,300 owners, of whom 300 were Mond- 
gasques. llie total estimated value of the land (exclusive of the private estate of the Prince) 
was 227,000,000 francs in 1912. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The Pnncipality has l)een in the jwssession of the noble Genoese family of Grimaldi (now 
Goyon-de-Matignon-Grimaldi) since the loth centuiy*, with a short break from 1793-1814. 
In 1814 the independence was again secured under the protection of Sardinia. In 1848 the 
towns of Mentone and Itoccabruna were annexed to Sardinia, and in i860 the protection 
was transferred to France. The Prince was an absolute ruler until the promulgation of a 
Constitution in 1911. The throne is hereditary in the male line (and afterwards in the 
female line) of the reigning house by primogeniture, and the daughter of the Heir-Apparent 
has been recognised as capable of succession failing other issue. 

Soversira. 

Ux* Serene Highnea Albert Honore Charles, Prince of Monaco, Duke of Valentinois, 
Marc^uis des Baux, etc. ; bom Nov. 13, 1848 ; mcceetied his father Sept. 10, 1889 ; 
marned (1) in 1860, l^y Mary, daughter of nth Duke of Hamilton ; (2) in 1889, Alice, 
dowager Duchess of Richelieu. 

llKiK-APPAHKNT : Priuce Louis, fjorn July 12, 1870. 


The Sxeoutive. 

The executive authority is vested in the 
Sovereign, and is exercised through a Miulst-er 
of State and three Councillors, appointed by the 
Sovereign. 

Minister of State : Emile Flach 

Pnmte Secretary, Paul Adam. 

Covncillors ; H Logonelle (Interior), F, Buhiil- 
ion (Finance), Ch. Beliaudo de Castro (Public 
Works). 

Oomminent Secretary. Maurice ('aim. 

Under Secretary, Fernand Fanet. 

THE LEGISLATURE 

By the Constitution of Jan. 8, sgii, parlia- 
mentary representation and complete civil 
liberty were established. There is a Council of 
State and a National Council of ai members, 
elected by indirect vote for 4 years. 

President of the National Council E, Marquet. 

LAW AND POLICE 

There is a Jnge de Palx’s Court and a Court 
of First Instance, aith a Court of Appeal, 


I formed when required by two Judges from 
! Paris The (Jomniunes have each a Municipal 
1 Council elected by voters of both sexes Order 
is maintained by a local police f(>rce of about 150 
men. There are no taxes and rents are high, the 
product of the gaming tables (to which none of 
the inhabitants aie allowed access) providing the 
cost of public works and police. 

TOWNS 

CAPiTAli, Monaco. Population, j.apa Other 
towns . La Condamine (6.sz8) and Monte Carlo 
( 3 > 794 )- The gaming establishment is at the last- 
named, the coDoessionnaire (a Joint stock com- 
pany) having paid 15,000,000 francs (10,000,000 
I paid in 1899 and 15,000,000 due in 1913) for the 
concession, and a yearly tribute inci-eaaing by 
>50,000 francs every ten years to a maximum of 
>,500,000 per annum in 1937. The concession 
expires in 1947. At the ca^tal, which occupies 
the rocky summit of a headland, is the Pals^, 
and an Oceanographical Museum, built by the 
Prince to accommodate a collection made during 
thirty years of lesearch. 
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flDontenearo. 


Total Area 3,486 English Square Miles. Population 225,000. 

EaoM and Belifiras. 

The total number of inhabitants was oflSoially stated in 1900 at 311.564, of whom 
293,527 were Orthodox Catholics, 12,493 Muhammadans, and 5,544 Roman Catholics. The 
figures also showed 71,528 (23 per cent.) literate and 240,036 (77 per cent.) illiterate. Great 
decreases have taken place since 1900 owing to emigration in search of better wages and 
employment. The bulk of the population is of a Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slavonic 
race, while the Albanians numlier about 5,000, and there is a small colony" (less than 1,000) 
of nomadic gypsies. 1 he Montenegrin language is Serbo-Croatian, with adopted words of 
Turkish and Italian. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries, — Montenegro is situated in the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula, between 
41O 55'-4;^° 21' N. lit and 18° 3o'-2o° E. long., being about 100 miles from north to south 
and 80 miles from east to west, at its widest parts. The kingdom is bounded on the north- 
east by the (Ottoman sanjak of Novibazar, on the east by the Ottoman vilayets of Kossoyo 
and Scutari, the eastern boundary crossing Lake Scutari and extending to the Adriatic 
coast, which forms the southern boundary (28 miles). The Mrestem boundary is formed by 
the Austrian province of Dalmatia and the occupied territories of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Jlehef . — The country is generally mountainnus, with the highest points in Dormitor 
(9,146 fwt) in the north-west; Kom Kutchki (8,032 feet) and Kom Vasoyevitchki (7,946 
feet) in the north-east; Ostn-Kuk (7,546 feet) and Vlasulya (7,533 feet) in the centre. 
The valleys between the various ranges contain fertile and w'ell-w'atered plains, and in the 
north-west are rich grassy uplands and finely wooded slopes. 

Hydroi/raphf /. — I he principal rivers of Montenegro are the Zeta-Moratcha (rising in the 
north and flowing southwards, and after their confluence entering Lake Scutari) and the 
Tara-Piva (which flow' north-west and after their confluence at the boundary form the river 
Drina of Bosnia). The Zeta is remarkable for its disappearance in a subterranean passage 
lieueath a mountain range near Ponor, and its reappearance, several miles further south, on 
the other side of the range. The western half of I.Ake Scuteri (total area of lake 135 ^uare 
miles) is w'lthin the boundaries of Montenegro, and there are many small lakes in the 
northern mountains. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Montenegro was a province of the old Servian Empire, which came to an end after the 
battle of Kossovo (1389), since which date the country has always claimed to be indeiiendent, 
a claim which w^as successfully defended against the Turks for nearly six centuries. 
In 1878 the Treaty of Berlin recognized the independence of the Principality, and on 
October 15-28, 1910, the National Skupshtina (or Parliament) celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the accession of Nicholas I. by proclaiming the country a kingdom. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line of the house of Petrovitch Ni^goch, and the government 
is that of a cooetiintlonal monarchy. In October, 1912, Montenegro declared war against 
Turkey, and conducted a vigorous campaign in north-western Albania, in conjunction with 
•Iiierv'ia, Bulgaria and Greece. 

Baigninf Sovereign. 

His Majesty Nicholas 1 . (Petrovitch Nie'goch), King of ^fo'ntenegro, born Sept. 25 
((^t. 8), 1841; succeeded his uncle (Prince Danilo) Aug. 15* (28), i860; married^ Oct. 27 
(Nov. 9), 18^, Milena Petrovna Vukotich, bom April 22 (Mav 5), 1847. Assumed title of 
Ring on the fl^eth anniversary of his accession. Their Majesties have issue : 

(s) Princess Mllitza, bom July 14 (*7), z866, married z88o to the Orand Duke Peter 

Nio^alevltchofBussia. 

(a) H.JLH. Princess Anastasia, 60m Dec. *3, i8fe (Jan. 5, i868), married 1889 (o) to Prince 
Romanoviki, Duke of Leuchtenberg, (6) to the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaievitch of Russia. 

(3) Prince Danilo, Crmon Prince^ bom June S7(3oX 1871, married July xs (a8), 1899, 

to Milltea (Jnlta) Duchess of Mecklenburg {bom Jan. xz (*4), xM$. > 

H.ILH. Princess Helena, bom Dec. 07 (Jan. 9), x8;;ii, married X896 to the Prince of Naples, 
now King of Italy, 9. v. 

(S) EI.R.H, Prineeu Anna, bom Aug. 0 (x9), X874, married, X897 to H.S.H. Prince Francis 
Joae^ of Batteuberg. 
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(6) H.R.U. Prinee Mirko. Grand V’oyevod 0/ Orahovo, bom April 5(18), ^70, married too* 
Kftthalie CoiuUntiiiOTltch, and has issue (a) H.H. Prince Kichael. bom s 8 ^ (6) a.U. Prince Paul, 


6/ Zachlum, bom Sept. a8(0ct. ssX 1889. 


The ExeoutiTe. 

Cotmeil o/MinisUrt, Aug (^pt. 5), 1911. 
PreiiderU of the Council, Dr. L. Tomanovitch. 
Minister of War, Sirdar J. Voukovitch. 

Minister of Pinemce and Public Works, Ph. 
Yergovitoh. 

Mini^^er of the Interior. Agriculture, and Potts 
and Telegraphs, M. DjonkaDovitch. 

Minister of Justice, Education and Public 
Worship, M. Dojitch, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, D. Qregovltch. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The single chamber legislature, or Skupshtina, 
consists of 6a Deputies, elected by uDivei*sal 
suffrage for four years, and of is ofllclal and 
nominated members, meets annually on Oct. 31 


(Nov. 13). 

President of the Skupshtina, 

JUDICATURE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom Is divided into 5 departments 
(ohldsti). each under a prefect (upravitel), and 

g \ dlstnots (Icapetinati), each under a kapetan. 

ural communes have an elected mayor, kmet 
The kmets are Justices of the peace, and the 
kapetans preside over courts of first Instance, 
while there are superior courts In each of the 
five departments, with a supreme court and Anal 
court of appeal at the capital. 

DEFENCE. 

All able-bodied Muntenegiins between the 
ages of s8 and 6a (except Muhammadan subjects, 
^o pay a fine In lieu of service) are liable for 
service In the National Militia, which possesses 
a permanent staff of trained offloers. Service 
is for a years In the Active Army (with 3 months 
training for artillery and a montlis for mfaiitry), 
33 years In the first ban, and xo years in the 
second ban. I1ie war effective Is about 30,000 
of all ranks, and It Is estimated that ao,ooo well- 
arm^ troops could be mobilised within 48 hours. 
There is no cavalry owiug to the nature of the 
country. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is compulsory and free, 
and there are about lao primary schools with 
10,000 pupils. Secondary education is state- 
aided and there are schools at Cdttlgne and 
Podjoutia, with about vy* pupils. The govern- 
ment also supports itinerant lecturers who 
Instruct the peasants in agriculture and 
veterinary science, etc. There is no University. 

FINANCE. 

The estimated Jisvemte and Expenditure in 
1007 were as follows, In Austrian krone (kr. 04 = 
/i sterling) ; 

Rrckipts, 

Land Tax 800,000 

Import duties 6 mooo 

Monopolies 680,000 

Public Services .....080,000 

Miscellaneous 540,000 


Civil List 

Debt Service 

War Ministry 

Education 

Other Ministries 


The Public D^t of Montenegro amounted in 
19x0 to 6,000,000 krone (.£03/0,000). The con- 
tribution of the Kingdom towards the Ottoman 
Debt has not yet been fixed and no payments 
are made. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and cattle-raising are the principal 
occupations of the people, the chief products 
being maize, wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, sumac, 
cattle, castradina (smoked mutton), hides ana 
tobacco. The tobacco monopoly has been ceded 
to an Italian company for s< years. The only 
manufactures are coarse woollens and cloths. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The exports include cattle, castradina, cheese, 
raw hides, tobacco, and wool, the Imports being 
mainly manufactured articles and arms ana 
ammunition. The Import duties are heavy. 
Tlie exports were valued at ;C8o,a6s in xo^, 
£316,000 in 1907, and £99,69^ in 19x0 ; the im- 
poits at jCa4o,ooo in 1906, £060,000 in 1907, and 
£340,000 In 19x0. 

CJOMMUNICATIONS. 

Progress is being made with road oonstruotlon 
throughout the country, and a railway has b^n 
constructed from the j^rt of Antivari to Yir- 
bazar, on Lake Scutari. The ports of Antivari 
and Dulclgno are ports calf for two lines of 
steamers, and works at the former have greatly 
Improved the harbour. There were in 19x0 ax 
post offices and 13 telegraph stations with sjo 
miles of wire, and a wireless stations. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Cbttinjb. Population s,aoo. 

Other towns are Podgoritaa (xa,9eo), Nikshitch 


Andriyevitsa. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric Spstem of Weights and Measures 
is in general use. The Unit of Currency is the 
Austrian kronSbt too heller, known in Montenegro 
as the perper of xoo P^ras <04 perpers or 140 
paras = £t sterling). There is no gold coinage, 


...aBo,ooo paras = £t sterlingV ^ere u no gold coinage, 
...540,000 but Turkuh, French and English coins are 

freely oiroulated. Nickel so and lo paras, and 

8,970,000 copper a paras are minted abroad. 
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flDorocccT. 

(XI KAfhzib •! Akaa.) 

I Approximate area 314,000 English square miles. Estimated population 6,500,000. 

XaoM and Xalic^ns. 

There are five distinct racial elements in the population, of which three are native, viz. : 
Berbers, Arabs and Jews, the fourth element are Negroes from the Sudan, the fifth being 
various colonies of Europeans settled at the ports. The Berberf, locally known as AmazTgh, 
are the abori^nal inhabitants of the mountainous districts. The Arab:* were introduced in 
the xith and rath centuries a.d., and inhabit the plains. Many of the inhabitants of the 

S lains are of mixed Berber- Arab descent, and constitute the race known to Europeans as 
foort. The Jews are divided into those anciently settled in the country and those more 
recently arrived from various European countries. The Negroes have been imported as 
slaves from the Western Sudan, and there are many mulattos (Arab-Negro, and Berber- 
Ne™). 

With the exception of the Jews, who number about 300,000, and of the 25,000 Europeans, 
the population is entirely Muhammadan, exclusive of the 65,000 French troops in the French 
zone. The language of the country ivS Berber, but on the plains and coast of Central Morocco 
Arabic is the spoken and written language. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries. — Morocco, the largest of the Barbary States, called by the Moors El Maghrib 
d Ahsa “ The Farthest West” (of the Muhammadan World) is situate in the north-west of 
the African Continent, between 27‘^-36° N. lat and i^-nO W. long. Included in this 
area are the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, to the north of the Atlas Mountains, and the 
territories of SCis, Dri, Wadi Tafilet, and other districts to the south. The northern 
boundary is the Mediterranean, and the western coast is washed by the Atlantic. The 
eastern boundary with Algeria has been settled bv treaty with France, and meets the 
southern boundary at the 30th parallel of north latitude, but the remaining southern 
boundary is indeterminate and irregular to the south-west, where it descends to 27^ N. lat. 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Belie /. — Morocco is traversed from the Atlantic coast in the south-west to the Algerian 
frontier in the north-east by five parallel ranges, known generally as the Atlas Mountainti^ 
and called by the natives Idr^ren Draren or ‘‘ Mountains of Mountains.” The main range, 
or (Ireat Atlas, extends in a north-easterly direction from Cape Ghir (which encloses the Gulf 
of Agadir, on the Atlantic 8eal>oard) across the Algerian boundary. The mean elevation of 
the range exceeds 11,000 feet, its highest point being the central peak of Tizi-n-Tagharet, 
15,400 feet above sea level. North of the main range is the Middle Atlas, which reaches from 
the west centre of the Great Atlas, almost to Algeria, with a north-westerly spur known as 
(Jhaiata, an irregular series of heights from Fez to Tangier. South of the main range is 
the Anti- Atlas from the Atlantic coast, near Cape Nun, to the eastern frontier, and further south 
theJebel Bani extends inai^rallel course from the coast, converging northwards towards the 
centre Of^the Anti-Atlas. Between the various ranges lie well-watered and fertile plains, the 
lower slopes of the northern flanks of the mountains being well-wooded, while the southern 
slopes are exposed to the dzy' winds of the desert and are generally arid and desolate. 

Along the Mediterranean coast tiie Rif Mountains overlook the sea from Melilla to Ceuta, 
the highest point being Jtbd Musa, about 3,000 feet above sea level. The coast contains 
many bays and inlets, that of Alhucemas being the most sheltered, while the Bay of Tetuan 
is form^ by two promontories, and the Bay of Tangier contains the best harbour in 
Morocco. The most northerly point of Morocco is the peninsula of Ceuta, which is separate 
from the continent of Europe by the narrow SStrait of Gibraltar. The Jel^l Musa dominates 
the pTomonto^, and with the rocky eminence of Gibraltar was known to the ancients as 
The Pillars of Hercules, the western gateway of the Mediterranean. 

The Atlantic coast is generally low, with lagoons and marshes in the north, and 
occasional lines of hills close to the sea shore. There are few inlets or capes above 34^ N. 
lat. but between that parallel and 32*^ N. are Capes Feddle, Casablanca and Mazagan, the 
latter enclosing a considerable bay, ana Capes Blanco and Cantin. Between the two last named 
is the Walidiya lagoon with great possibilities as a safe and convenient sea port, l^tween 
2^ N. and 30*^ N. is the headland of Ghir, which encloses a bay containing the port of 
Agadir, formerly known as the ** Gate of the Sudan,” and a possible l^rbour on the 
inhospitable we^m coast of Morocco. This port formed the bone of contention between 
France and Germany in 1911 1912, and its occupation by the latter Power led to the cession 
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I of a strip of tba French Congo. NearJ^be 30th parallel is the roadstead of Massa, and further 
south are Capes Ifni and Nun, the last named t^ing close to the soutbem frontier. 

Climate, — The climate is generally good and undoubtedly healthy, especially on the 
Atlantic coast, the coimtry being shelter^ bj^ the Atlas Mountains from the hot winds of 
the Sahara. The extremes of temperature in Tangier and Mogador are 90^^ Fahrenheit in 
the summer and 40° in the winter, with a rainy season from September to April. The 
Mediterranean coast is drier and less temperate, but not unhealthy, while the plains of the 
interior are intensely hot. 

GOVERNMENT. 

From the end of the eighth century a.d. until the year 1912 Morocco was ruled by a 
despotic Amir or Sultan of various dynasties, that of Filali having reigned from 1649 to 
1912. The imperial umbrella (the symbol of sovereignty^) was passed on by nomination, 
and the rule was arbitrary and unchecked by any civil limits. The countrj' was subject to 
European intervention at many periods, and during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century the dominant power in the country was France, whose Algerian territory formed the 
eastern boundary. By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904 Great Britain had recognised 
the predominance of French rights, but in 190c Germany exhibited an interest in Moroccan 
affairs, and at the Algeciran Conference in January, 1906, an attempt was made by the 
Powers to define the various interests, and to establish order in the country by means of an 
organised police force. Between 1906 and 1911 there were frequent conflicts lietween French 
troops and Moroccan tribesmen, and in 1908 internal dissensions led to the defeat and 
deposition of the Sultan Abd cl Aziz IV. by his brother Hafid, who eventually triumphed 
and was recognised by the Powers in 1909. In 1911 a German gunboat anchored in the 
harbour of Agadir on the Atlantic coast, and after protracted negotiations Germany 
abandoned this port, and relinquished all claims to the countiy under a Franco-German 
treaty, which secured compensation from France in the Congo region. In 1912 Sultan 
Hafld abdicated and accepted a pension from France, and was succeeded by Ws brother 
Moulai Yusef. 

France is the paramount power in Morocco, and the Government of the country is 
administered by tno French Republic, which is recognised as the “ protecting power.” 
In addition to France, the kingdom of Spam has had relations with Morocco for many 
centuries, and certain points of the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts are occupied by 
Spanish troops, ('euta^ in 35° 54' N, lat. and 5° 18' W. long., has been a Spanish possession 
since the close of the sixteenth century, and forms part of the administrative province of 
Cadiz, and there are several prenidioe along the Mediterranean (or Rif) coast, while the 
adjacent Alhucema and Zaffarin islands are Spanish possessions. On the Atlantic coast is 
Ifni, occupied by Spain since 1878, and now recognised as a Spanish possession. Nego- 
tiations are proceeding at Madrid to flx the boundaries between the French and Spanish 
zones, and the latter will extend from the Moulouyo River, on the Mediterranean, to the 
Sebu River, on the Atlantic, with the exception of Tangier and its district, which is to be 
internationalised. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.— The greater part 
of the cultivable land is entirely neglected and 
the area under crops Is cultivated in the most 
primitive manner. Among the agricultural pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, maize, beans, peas, 
esparto and hemp, and the northern slopes of the 
Atlas produce many fruits, principally figs, 
almonds, pomegranates, lemons, olives, oran^ 
and dat^ the latter growing also on the 
southern slopes and in the plains. The live stock 
includes large quantities cu horses, cattle, sheep 
and goats, while the poultry and egg industry is 
of increasing importance. 

irifMrafo.— Antimony, iron, ooal. copper, lead 
and tin (the last three in considerable quantities) 
are known to exist, aud ^Id and silver are als^^ 
found. Rook salt and brine are exported in 
large quantlUM. The iron mines of the Atlas 
are of great antiquity, but have long been 
abandonM. 

Man%faoturet,^The leather Industry, which 
was once of great importance, is practically 
extinct, and the native manufactures cu woollens, 
silks and embroideriee suffer from the oom- 


E dtition of inferior but cheaper articles from 
urope. Carpets and rugs are still produced for 
export and slippers and shawls for the home 
market and the Levant. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

Ihe trade of 19x1 was distributed as under 


Country. 

Imports from. 

^ Exports to. 

France and Algeria 
U.K., Malta and 

a,as 5 ,oS 3 

».*S9,579 

Gibraltar 

Germany 

*. 5 M»n 5 

370,018 

79*. 77* 
897.*74 

Spain 

I^lglum 

778.984 

4**, 5** 
ao.ocx 

Italy 

*00,733 

3.744 

Amria-Hungary. . 

*si 4 .^ 

U.B.A. 

■^ 7 a« 

90,339 

Other Countries... 

90,995 

75 W 

Idtal... 

5 .JB 9 .SI 8 

3.409.837 





Sugar i,o9a,oa6 

Machinery and HaMware 

Floor and Semolina 

Candlei >|9>*x4 

Tobacco OT,77x 

Wines, Spirits, Beer, <fec 3oS>6^ 

OrooeHes and «x)vl8ion8 *00,047 

Oils, Vegetables 79<s03 

Woollen Goods >30,033 

Soap x6,6Si 

y^etables & Fruit, fresh <fc preserved 9X1*78 

Coffee 53,79S 

Silk, raw 47,494 

„ manufactured zaSf974 


Hides and Skins 

Wool 

Oxen 

fc-;:;;.::- 

Almonds 

Barley 

Olive Oil 

Beans 

Wheat... . 
Fenugreek . . 

Linsc^ 

Gums 

Cummin 

Coriander 


£3x8,831 

*35»645 

379t4B7 

031,6x7 

57.907 

*3*.*»4 

473.058 

«.53> 

>44.779 

*95.330 

J 9,o7> 
1,936 
33.09* 
•*>>*5 
as, 506 


£iS*t37 

CwjwiiSeed 7S,S4X 

Chick Peas S,^ 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are no Jtailwaya in Moroooo. Telegraphic 
communication is established by submarine 
cables from Tangier to Cadis, Tarlfa and Oran, 
and there are wireless stations at Tangier, Babat, 
Casablanca, and Meador. There are British, 
French, German, and Spanish postal services, 
and a Moorish service was inaugurated in xpxa. 
Roads scarcely exist in the interior and the 
passes over the Atlas are narrow and often 
precipitous. 

The principal Harbourt are Tetuan, Tangier. 
El Araish, Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Safll ana ^ 
Mogador. Tlie i^rt of Mehedia is to be opened 
to commerce on Jan. x, 19x3. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Fez. Population, about xao,ooo. 

Other towns are Marrakesh or Morocco 
(60,000), Mequinez (56,000), Rabat (j^ooo), 
Tangier (45,000), Casablanca (35,000), Tetuan 


Tangier (45,000), Casablanca (35,000), Tetuan 
(30,000), Mazagan (*5,000), and Si^ (*5,000^ 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measuret is 
in general commercial use in the ports. 

The rnit of Currency is the silver piaatre of 
xo dirhem* of fluctuating value, but approxl* 
mately 6 piaatre* =: £x sterling. Silver coins are 
X piastre, and 5, s^, x and % dirham. 


■Kepal. 

(NepAl.) 

Area 54,cxxj English square miles. Estimated Population 4,000,000. 

DIVISIONS AND CAPITALS. 

Baisi Rajas (Jumla). Nepal (Katmandu). 

Chaubisi Hajas (Malebum). Kirat (Dhankuta). 

Races and Religdons. 

The inhabitants are of mixed Mongol origin with the exception of the Aoulias, or 
inhabitants of the low-lying lands of the southern (Indian) frontier. The dominant race is 
the Gurkhali, or Gurkha j descendants of Brahmans and Rajputs who retreated from India 
during the Muhammadan invasions of the i4tb, 15th and 16th centuries, and conquered the 
country in the i8th century, a.d. llie inbabitents arc almost entirely Buddhists, but their 
languages differ according to racial distinctions, the Gurkha dialect being of Sanskrit 
origin, and the remaining dialects akin to Tibetan. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — Nepal lies between 26^ 20'— 30^ 10' N. lat. and 80° 15' — 88° 14' E. long., 
with an extreme breadth from west to east of 520 miles, and a mean of 105 miles from 
north to south. The State is bounded on the N. by Tibet ; on the £. by Si^im ; on the 
S. bv Bengal ; and on the S.W. and W. by Agra and Oudh. 

kelief . — ^The Himalayas traverse the centre of Western Nepal, and extend along the 
northern boundary of the eastern division, where the highest peak of the whole range, 
Mount Everest, rises to 29,002 feet above sea level, the greatest land altitude yet ascertained. 

Western Nepal contains many fertile valleys north and south of the range, and the 
Bonthem portion of Eastern Nepal contains low-lying alluvial land known as the tarai. 

Bydrographp . — The rivers of Nepal flow from the Himalayas with a general southward 
course to the (jlanges, their tributaries flowing through the valleys between parallel ranges 
of lower elevation than the Himalayas. The jpneij^ rivers are the Kali, which forms the 
western boundary ; the Kumali, which, with its affluents, is known as the Gom of the 
L'nited Provinces; the Salagrami-Gandak, the Bara Gandak. and the Son Kosi from 
Katmandu, which effects a confluence with the Aron from Kinchin junga. 
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ClinuUe . — The v«ll^ of Nepal and the eonthero plains have a rainy season from J™ to 
October, winter from October to Maifh, and a hot season from April to Jnne. The climate 
of tl^ mountains and higher valleys de^nds on latitude as well as altitude, and varies from 
tropical to alpine conditions. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The conquest of Nepal by the Gurkhas was completed in 1765. since which date the 
whole country has been under the hereditary rule of the Sabi dynasty. Since 1816 the 
actual power has been in the hands of successive Prime Ministers. 

Sovereign, 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram .lang Bahadur Shah Bahadur 
Shamshar Jang, bom June 30, 19^, succeeded his father^ Dec. ii, 1911. 

Prime Minister. 

His Excellency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsha Jang, Rana Baliadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L. {Prime Minister June 26, 1901). 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. | the hills tea, cotton and tobacco are grown, and 


The southern trend of the Gurkha conquests plants and medicinal herbs are 

led to a war with the British Government of obtained ^ .x 3 . 


India in S814-Z816, since which time a British 
Resident has been accepted at Katmandu 
Internal affairs are unfettered, but foreign rela- 
tions are controlled by the Government of India, 


and by arrangement with Nepal, India obtains minei al springs, 
many fine recruits for its Gurkha regiments. Manv/actures —Coarse cottons, paper, belU. 

bittss and iion metal work, weapons, and gold 
LAW ANT) JUSTICE silver ornaments are the principal manu- 

toX*U?d to rts., the d«”h o' 

penalty is now confined to murder and the kill- £> 

ing of cows, manslaughter and cattle maiming , , 


Minerals — Gold, silver, lignite and coal have 
been found, and iron, copper, zinc, lead and 
sulphur are plentiful Limestone and marbles 
abound in ceutial Nepal, and there are numerous 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The total value of the irapoi’ts and exports of 


priVSitit) 0O(l6| 68 p 0 clft.lly CASt/C Iaw, fiOirittWnAv oiirinallv' of wliif'h r>er cent in with liHtiiih 
Sko~u., and .lavary i. a r.cog..l»d In.tltutlon. to Brillih IndU 

Tipwvwnv ’*^®re valued at 450 lakhs (^i.ooo.oooX and the 

. , , ,, . imports therefrom at soo lakhs Ihe exports 

Almost every male Gurkha is a soldier, and are principally rice and grain, oil-seeds, paper 
there Is a standing anny of 50,000 infantiy and plant, ght, bomx, dye plants, rough cottons and 
mountain artillery, with a reserve of about haidware; the principal imports being cotton, 
^000. In addition some so, 000 Gurklias are woollen, silk and velvet goods, musk, tea, salt, 
in the service of the Government of ludla in teu sheep, cattle and ponies, 
rifle regiments. 

EDUCATION. COMMUNICATIONS. 

Education Is provided by the State free of I® between I^tmandu 

the capital, with the Bengal frontier (76 miles). This road 


bi'anoh schools in the surrounding district. In- 
struction it given in Sanskrit, Urdu, and English, 
and there is a considerable sprinkling of English- 
speaking Nepalese. Katmandu contains a valu- 


traverses the valley of Ne{wl and the farat, and 
is the only practicable means of access from 
India Two routes lead to Tibet over the Hima- 
layas, near the north-w'estem-and north-eastern 


speaking Nepalese. Katmandu contains a vaiu- u«nr tuo uui wi-wcBtoru-auu norwi-oMusm 

able collection of Sanskrit literature, and on boundaries, but in each c^e there is accommo- 


English library. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue is derived from land rent, forests, 
mistoms duties, mining royalties and monopolies, 
and exceeds sto lakhs of rupees, or j^z.ooo.ooo, 
annually (a lakh being soo, 000 rupees, or ^6,666). 


dation for pedestrians only in the passes, where 
goods are carried on men's backs. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Katmandu, in Central Nepal. Popu- 
lation about 75,000. Other towns are I^tan and 
Bhatgaon (about 50,000), and there are about ao 


aMually (a soo.000 rupees, or £ 6 , 666 ). Bhatgaon (about 50.000), and ther 

t»de with Indta bear. » duty eaefiVay of ,m,iior town. andmaoy vlllagoa. 
about sa per cent., that with Tibet being charged ^ 

about half the Indian duty. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
Laud is measured by the khait of as ropnit, 
tlie latter being about 50 English square yar^. 
In the tarai (the cultiva^ strip on the southern 


AgHottIfurs.— Every available acre is cultivated In the tarai (the cultivab^ strip on the southern 
for &e production of grain, fruit and foodstuffs, border) the unit is the higha of varying dimen- 
and live stock (wmoh consists only of a few sions. There is a mint at the capital where 
sheep ind cattle) is grazed in the Jungles or stall' silver mohurs of «o pice and copper piee are 
ted. The piinoi]^ crop Is rice, and wheat, pulse, coined, the mohnr being valued at aM>ut 7 amiat 
maise and other grain are grown, while fruit, M) in British India. The rupee of Lodia ia 


flowers and vegetables are treely cultivated. In • 


> current at about mohurs. 
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^bc 'WctbcrWnbs. 

(Xoiunkr^k d«r V^dtriaadeiL) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces and Capitals. 


Area (Bnfriish 


Population. 


Drenthe (Assen) 

Friesland (Leeu warden) 

Gronin^ifen (Groningen) 

GelderUnd (Arnhem) 

Limburg (Maastricht) 

North Brabant (’s Hertogenbosch) 

North Holland (Haarlem) 

Overyssel (Zwolle) 

South Holland (The Hague) 

Utrecht (Utrecht) 

Zeeland (Middelburg) 


Sq. Miles). 

Dec. 3x, 1899. 

Deo. 3x, 1909. 

1,027 

^48,544 

173,318 

1,278 

340,262 

359,552 

909 

299,602 

328,045 

1,965 

566,549 

639,602 

1,977 

281,934 

332,007 

851 

553,842 

623,079 

1,078 

968,131 

1,107,693 

1,291 

333,338 

382,880 

1,162 

1,144,448 

1,390,744 

53 r 

251,034 

288,514 

692 

216,295 

232,515 

12,761 

5,104,137 

5,858,175* 


The estimated population at Doc. 31, 1910, was 5,945,155 and at Dec. 31, 1911, was 
5,980,154. At the Census of 1899 there were 2, 5.20, ^2 males and 2,585,535 females ; and 
at the 1909 Census, 2,899,125 males and 2,959,050 females. 


j • The totals include a small number of iiersons residing in the Netherlands, but not registered 
I in any register of the population. 

Increase of the People. 


Emigranta 

Total 

Marriages 

*,548 

9s,88x 

41,113 

4.393 

94 . 9*4 

1 43,379 

3.030 

98,985 

4*. 951 

S .939 

90,147 

! 41,887 

3,«so 

90,051 

1 4 *. 740 


Races and Eelifions. 

Races, 1909. Religions, 1909. 

Netherlanders 5,788, X93 Reformed Church s,s88,s6x 

Germans 37,534 Other Protestants 748, sa6 

Belgians >8,338 Catholics s,c^,osx 

French 0,645 Jews >^,409 

English a,sos Jansenists xo,o8s 

Others 9,383 Other Creeds 354, >78 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries, — The kingdom of the Netherlands is a maritime country of north-west 
Europe, extending from 53° 32' 21" to 50^45' 49'' N. lat., and from 3*^ 23' 2/' to 7® 12' 20" 
E. long. The greatest length from north to south is 164 miles, and the greatest breadth is 
123 miles. The kingdom is bounded on the east by Germany, and on the south by Belgium, 
the northern and western boundaries being the North Sea. At the north-eastern extremity 
the boundary crosses Hie Dollart, a basin at the mouth of the river Ems. 

Coastal Regions . — 'fhe coast of the south-west provinces of Zeeland and South Holland, 
and at the nortbera provinces of Friesland and Groningen is broken in many places, and 
CTonps of islands have been formed by the inroads of the sea. For nearly aoo miles, 
however, the western coast consists of unbroken sand dunes, protected from the sea by 
breakwaters, and on the landward side by plantations. The soetbem archipelago, the 
largest islands being Walcheren, Beveland, Schouwen, Tholen, Overflakkee, Voome and 
Beyerland, lies between the ^tuaries of the Meuse and Scheldt, and north of the Mouse 
e^ioary is an irre^gpilar land formation known as the Hook of Holland; the northern 
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archipelaffo, Texel, YlieUnd, Terscli^lling, Ameland xnd Schiermonnikoog, extends in a 
semi'circie from the Texel Gat to the £ms basin. Behind the chain of northern islands or 
Frisian archipelago, are the f^^t gulf or inland sea, known as the Zuyder Zee, or South 
Sea, to distinguish it from the external North Sea^ the north-eastern Shallows or Wadden^ 
and the inundated £ms basin, or Dollart^ all of which were formed during the 13th century 
W inroads through the onginal coast Une, now marked by the chain of Frisian islands. 
Tjie area of the Zuyder Zee and Wadden extends 2^000 English square miles, and the Nether- 
lands portion of the Dollart 2^ square miles, giving a total area for the kingdom of the 
Netherlands of close on 14,800 English square miles. 

Uelief . — As the name implies, the Netherlands are generally low-lying and flat, with a 
downward sIojm from S.E. to N.W., the greatest altitude (1,057 feet above Amsterdam 
water level) being in the extreme south-east of the province of Limburg, and the lowest 
country, in the north-west, as much as 20 feet below the average high water level of the 
Y, an arm of the Zuyder Zee at Amsterdam. Of the total land area, 12,761 square miles, 
nearly 5,000 square miles, west of a diagonal through the towns of Groningen, Utrecht, 
Breda, would be submerg^ at high water but for the protecting barriers of sand dunes, 
dikes and dams, the latter accounting for many of the place names in the country. 

Hydrography . — The principal rivers are the Rhine (Rijn) and the Meuse (Maas), the 1 
former crossing the eastern border from Germany and flowing in several branches (Waal, | 
Lek, Old Rhine, Vecht, Amstel and Ysel) to the North Sea and Zuyder Zee, and the latter 
traversing the province of Limburg and flowing in a parallel course with the Waal-Rhine to 
the North Sea. The estuaries of the Scheldt (Schelde) are also in Netherlands territory 
with two broad inlets round the Zeeland islands of Walcheren and Beveland. The country 
is also intersected with lesser streams, and these are turned to account for the purposes of 
navigation, irrigation and land drainage, and are connected by numerous artificial canals, 
or grachtH. lined with trees and studded with windmills. The intervening* land often 
consists of drained morasses, or transformed into fertile agricultural or grazing 

land. In addition to the communicating canals there are manv ship canals, the largest 
being the New Waterway from Rotterdam to the Hook of Holland, and the North Sea 
Can^ from Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee, along the bed of the river Y to Ymuiden on the 
North Sea coast. There are many inland lakes, or meers, narticularly in the north-east, of 
much imnortance to the fishing hidustiy', but the principal hydrographical feature is the 
Zuyder Zee, n land-locked inlet about 84 miles from north to south, and 45 miles from east 
to west at its widest part, with a total area of 2,027 English square miles. This expanse 
was formed in the 13th century by inroads of the sea on the north-west coast (which now 
consists of a chain of islands), the North Sea thus penetrating to an inland lake, known to 
Latin historians as the Flevo. The mean depth is between ii and 12 English feet, and the 
nature of much of the bed has prompted several drainage projects, the reclaimed soil being 
capable of practical cultivation. A definite scheme was put forward dunng the last quarter 
of the nineteenth ccnturv, and in 1901 a bill was introduced for the enclosure and drainage 
of the southern |)ortion, to reclaim nearly ^00,000 acres of fertile soil, at an estimated cost 
of close on 96,000,000 florins (/8, 000,000), but the cost has been considered prohibitive. 
The Zuyder Zee contains several islands, the largest being Wieringen, Marken, Schokland, 
Urk and Griond, inhabited (except Griend and Schokland) by archaic fishing commumities. 
The drainage scheme of 1901 contemplated the building of a dam across the Zuyder Zee, 
vid Wieringen, and less ambitious schemes include dams further south, from Enkhuizen, 
via Urk, to Kam})en, thus enclosing only about three-fifths of the 500,000 acres mentioned 
above. 

CHmate . — The climate resembles that of the British Islands, but with greater extremes 
of heat and cold, while sea-fogs are commoner. In the winter the smaller rivers and 
canals are often frozen over. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The territory now known as the Netherlands was incorporated as a Province of the 
Roman Empire in the first centuiy% a.d^ being at that time peopled by various Germanic 
tribes, the names of the Batavi aiid the Frisii Ming still preserved in the kingdom. Aa the 
Roman Empire crumbled to pieces, Uie south Netherlands became part of the Frankish 
dominions, and the inhabitants were converted to Christianity, but the Frisians of the north 
retained their indeMndence and heathendom until the eighth centur}^ when they were subdued 
and converted by Charlemagne, himself a Netherlander by descent. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the country suffered greatly from ravages of the NorUimen, the semi-independent 
feudal states lacking the necessary cohesion for systematic defence. The twelfth century 
witnessed the rise of the tow'ns, but by the fifteenth centurv^ the lordship of these towns had 
passed with that of most of the feudal states to the rulers of Burgundy, and the overloidship 
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passed saccessivel^r to France and Austria and so to Uft head of the Holy Koman Empire^ 
and at the abdication of Charles V. to his son Philip II., King of Spain. The sixteenth 
and seventeento centuries witnessed the beginnings of the Reformation and the Rue of the 
Detch R^mbltc. The religious dissensions had divided the country into a Protestant 
Northern Netherlands and Catholic Southern Netherlands, the latter forming the country 
now known as Belgium, The Netherlands were acknowledged to be independent by 
the Treaty of MUnster (1648), and in 1688 their Stadtkolder, William, Prince of Orange, who 
had married the daughter of the Duke of York (James II.), became King William III. of 
Great Britain. From 1700-1713 the Netherlands were the scene of many titles of the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and at the close of the eighteenth century the people threw over 
their St^ltbolder (whose office had been declared hereditary in 1747), and the Batavian 
Republic was set up under the protection of the French Republic, but in 1806 Louis Buona- 
parte, brother of the Emperor Napoleon, was crowned King of Holland. By the Treaty of 
London (June 14, 1814) the Northern and Southern Netherlands (the Dutch and Belgian 
provinces) were united and formed into the Kingdom of the Nethenands^ under the Prince 
of Orange-Nassau, a descendant of the house which had taken a leading part in the destiny 
of the nation since the thirteenth century’. This prince w'as crowned in 1815 as King 
William I., but the artificial union of Protestant and Catholic countries broke down in 
1830-1831, when the Belgian Provinces revolted, and became an independent kingdom. 
The crown is hereditaiy in the male (and eventually m the female) line of the House of 
Orange-Nassau, and Kings William I. (1815-1840), William II. (1840-1849), and William 
HI. (1849-1890) were followed in 1890 by the only surviving child of the last-named 
sovereign. 

Heifuing Sovereign. 

Her Majeittg'WiiAiKiMi^A Helena Paulina Maria ; ( 2 ueen of the Netherlands^ Princess 
of Orange-Nassau, Duchess of Mecklenburg, bom at The Hague, Aug. 31, 1880 ; succeeded 
her father Nov. 23, 1890 ; assumed the government (w'hich had been carried on by the Queen- 
Mother, as Regent) Aug. 31, 1898; married at The Hague, Feb. 7, iqoi, to His Royal 
Highness Prince Henry, Prince of the Netherlands and Duke of Mecklenburg^ having 
issue : — 

U.R.H. Prinoees Juliana Louisa Emma Marie Wilhelmina, bom at the Hague, April 30, 1909. 

Her Majesty Adelheid Emma Wilhelmina Theresia, the Queen-Mother^ Princess of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont, born Aug. 2, 1858 ; married Jan. 7, 1879, to His Majesty King 
William III. {died Nov. 23, 1890) ; Queen Regent of the Netherlands^ Nov. 23, 1890-Aug. 
31, 1898. 

The Ezeoutive. for 9 years (and renewable as to one-third every 

The Executive authority is vested in the 3 years) by the Provincial Legislature (7 v,). The 
Sovereign and is exeicised by a ministry ap- Second Qhwmher cQ\a>\sX% ot 100 members elected 
pomted by the ^vereign and responsible to the 4 years by the direct vote of registered male 
legislature. The ministry is composed of nine electors. Electors are not registered until the 
heads of departments, with portfolios distributed a«e of as, and 64 per cent, of the male population 
as under register. 

Ministry (Feb xs, 1908). President of the First Chamber, Baron J. E. N. 


President of the First Chamber, Baron J. E. N. 
Minuter of the InUrior, Dr. Th. Heemskerk. ' Schimmelpenninck van der Olje van Hoeve- 
Minuter of Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer Dr. R, de „ j t 

Marees van Swmderen. President of the Second Chamber, Jonkheer 0 . 

Minister of Finance, Dr. M. J. C. M. Kolkman. F. A. M. van Nispen tot Sevenaer. 

Minuter of the Colonies, J. H de Waal Malefijt. THE JUDICATURE. 

w Justice is administered In xox Cantonal Courts, 

If V IT w rniiin judges deal with minor offences, 

aJui serious offences going before one of the 

^ »3 <R»trict tribunals which also act as courts of 

Telegraphs, Dr. L. n. W. KegOUl. oonfr>nal « 


^^om the cantonal courts. There are 5 
Industry and Com- Courts of .^peal and a Court of Cassation 

meree, A. 8. Tal^ at Hague. 

J .. V of the Court of Cassation, Dr. A. P.. 

There is a Council of State {Road van State) xh. Eyssell. 
of S4 membeia appointed by and meeting under Vice-Preeidont, Jonkheer 8. Laman Trip, 
the Presidency of the Sovereign, with various PresidenU of At peal Courts, T. Henny (AmeUr- 
executive functions, hut acting mainly as an dam) ; P. C. ’t Hooft (Arnhem) ; Jonkheer 
advisory body on legUlatIve matters. L. C. J. A. van Meeuwen (’s Hertogenboseh ) ; 

Viee^Pfsaident of the Council, Jonkheer J. BdelL B. Hulshoff (fhe Hague) ; R. A Fockema 
S^retarif of the Council, Dr. C. Bake. (Leeuwarden), 

THE LEGISLATURE. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

ThSi States General consists of two chambers. Each of the xi Provinces has a legislature 


I The PifsA Chamber contains 90 members, elected ' elected lor 6 years; one half of tiie members j 




raiiewftble eveij % yean. These pftnrlncial 

states '' meet under the presidency of the 
Royal Commissioner, the soTereign's representa- 
tive In the province, and oontinolty of admiois- 
tratlon is secured by the appointment of 
eiectttive committees or deputy states. Each 
commune has a communal council under the 
presidency of a burgomaster, the council being 
<dected for 6 yeara (one-third renewable every s 
years), and possessing an executive committee of 
the burgomaster and one or more magistrates 
(wetAouderaX 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Liability for service in the Army is universal 
on all male subjects between the ages of 19 and 
3«, but the necessary annual contingent is 
obtained by conscription (no substitution being 
permitted), supplemented in a small measure 
by voluntary enlistment. Service is for 6 years 
for dismounted branches, and 8 years for 
mounted branches, In the Active Army, with a 
years' initial training for mounted branches. 4 
months for one-third of the dismounted contin- 
gent and months for the romaliider, the 
dismounted branches receiving three subsemient 
trainings of 4 and 3 weeks respectively, ana the 
mounted branches one subsequent training of 4 
weeks. After the sixth year the dismountea 
troops pass Into the LandwMr for 7 years, with 
two trainings of s week each. Peace effective, 
s,S35 officers, as, $86 others. The Oversea Foreet 
are recruited by voluntary eullstmentand consist 
of (Buropeans) s,|ai officers and sa,B9S others, 
and (Natives) ^ pfflcei-s and aa,643 others. 
There are Land Defences on the south and west 
frontiers, and strong Coast Defences on the west 
smd north, the control of the waterstaat being 
part of the defensive system, llie Army is 
stationed in four divisions, vix., I. The Hague, 
II. Arnhem, III. Breda. IV. Amersfoort, the 
principal defensive positions being Amsterdam, 
Utrecht (New Watenine), Breda (Holland Deep), 
Helder, Old Hellevoetsluis. 


The Navy is recruited by voluntary enlistment 
and is manned by yas officers aud si,ooo others. 
In tpxa the Netherlands fleet oousisted of 3 
small modem battleships (5,000 to 7,000 tons), 
and 6 older ships (3,000 to 5,000 tons), with 6 
unarmoured cruisers of 4,000 tons (built before 
1897), and various smaller vessels, including 8 
t.b.d.B and a submarines. 

EDUCATION. 

The educational system is peculiar, in that 
primary instructional establishments are en- 
couraged by State aid, while public institutions 
are provided (where private enterprise is lack- 
ing) by local taxation. Primary Kduoation is 
oompulsory between the ages of 7-13, the average 
attendance being 95 per cent, of the enrolment 
Seeondaru Education is provided at a small cost, 
the schools being well equipped and well attended. 
Teehnioal Education is highly efficient, horti- 
culture and agrlcultmw being a feature of special 
sdiools. There are State Vniveraities at Leiden 
(founded in 157$), Groningen (x58sX and Utrecht 
1x694), and a municipal University at Amsterdam 
(x^) attended by 4,000 students (700 womenX 
ana a Technical University at Delft (xMe) 
attended bv x,aeo students. There Is 1^ a 
Calvtnlstic Uttiversit^fli|AlMterdam (x88oX 


FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure for the 5 years 
xpeS-spxa are stated as under in florins (so florins 
£s sterlingX 


Tear 

Rereiiae. 

Expendittire. 

X906 

xfi3.49o.^ 

<94.037,353 

*909 

X9X, 308,688 

197,4x0,000 

19x0 

aoo,098,|84 

>03,947,100 

19x1 

805 ,838,886 

M9.949.4fifi 

19x8 

>08,068,8x5 

“».745.3»S 


The principal heads of revenue and expendi- 
ture in the Budget of xpxs were (in florins) 
Reysiiue. 

Direct taxes 48,803,000 

Excise 5fl>fl3o,ooo 

Stamps and succession duties >9,500,000 

Posts and Telegraphs ax,a6x,ooo 

Customs 13,800,000 

Railways 4,x88,x4o 

Pilotage dues 3,900,000 

Exfinditurb. 

Waterways, Railways, Posts 

and Telegraphs 99,7xs,343 

Interior 37»37d,s^ 

^bllc Debt 37.e43.3fi3 

3o,*75.«» 

Marine ao,x36,58o 

Finances s9.3So.sx3 

Justice xo,983,374 

Agriculture, Industry and 


Commerce 
Colonies 


xx,xo 7 , 46 x 

s,8o3,6ox 


The capital of the funded debt in xpxa was as 
•Hows (In florins) 


follows (in florint 
sH per cent. 
3 per cent. . 
3^ per cent. 


589.430.000 

581. 300.000 
58,500,000 


Total X, 163,850,000 

The cost of the debt in xoxa was 38,437,^3 
florins for interest (including floati^ d^t 
charge) and 5,381,000 florins for sinking fund. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
A^culture.— Of the total area (8,038,000 
English statute acres) 5,308,450 acres were under 
crops and grass, 8,141,930 aci-es were arable land, 
and 641,449 acres were woods and forests in 1909. 

Crops and Produci, X909. 


- 

Acreage 

Produce. 

Corn Crops 


Qra 

Wheat 

186,638 

5^3*889 

Oats 

349.S9fi 

•.345.a99 

Rye 

5S3.«3 

•.*38,367 

Other Corn Crops ... 

856,458 

99»,ofi9 

Total 

*.•85,899 

S,9X7.fiM 

Other Crops 


Bushels. 

Potatoes 

398,3x0 

94,868,434 

Onions 

•.•37 


Beet Sugar 

x36,om 

x, 47>A7S 

Grass for Hay 

1,404,798 

X)7Sfi}<94 

„ not for Hay ... 

x,S7S,a3S 
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Lim £Kodb.~At the Cenras of 1910 then wwe 
t,oSi,j6i 00W8, and 95^s9> other oattle (total 
a,ei<»aD), 189,096 sheep aod lambs, S94,a3i goats, 
i,a99W P*«^ m*V7 borsea 

.FVsAsriss.— In leio over so, 000 persons were 
emplojed in the North Sea fisheries, the herring 
catch 4^ that year being valued at close on 
^1 ,000,00a The fisheries on the Znyder Zee and 
Wadden are also imjwrtant and valuable. 

Minerali.— The mineral resources of the Neth- 
erlands are confined to coal, which is mined in 
limburg (1,900,000 metric tons in 19X0X and to 
stone, clay, and other non-metallic minerals, 
used in we sea defences and for industrial 
purposes. 

Man^facture8.— The cotton industry is in an 
increasingly flourishing condition, especially in 
the Twente distiict, woollens and linens being 
manufactured at Tilburg, Leiden, Utrecht, and 
Eindhoven, and carpets at Deventer. Spirits, 
liqueurs, and beer (Schiedam, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam), leather (North BrabantX paper 
making (Apeldoom and in Limburg), earthen- 
wai'e (Maastricht, The Hague, Delft), chocolate 
(WeespX diamond cutting (Amsterdam), tobacco 
and shipbuilding, aie also important industries. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The value of the merchandise exchanged in 
the five years Z907-X9XX was as under (in thmi- 
eandi of florins) 


Year. 

Special 

Import*. 

Special 

Exports 

Total. 


s,67x,698 

0,0X0 141 

4.883,839 

*.8*3,740 

0,081,0^ 

5,104,798 

*909 

3 . * 37 .^* 

3, *^*39 

*, 454 , 75 * 

5 .m* 5 * 

X9X0 

*.837.^ 

*. 73 *, 387 

5,^.597 

19x1 ^.... 

3.333**58 

8,065,845 


The merchandize exchanged in 1910 was classi- | 
fled as under (values in florins) 1 


Imports. 


Olaasification. 

19x0. 

Foodstuffs 

Raw Material 

843.100,000 

*1*73,000,000 





Exports. j 

Clawriflcation. 


Foodstuffs 

Vmw XTiitarlal 


Manufacfaires - 





The exchange was with the principal countries 
AS under in 19x0 (values in thoutands of florins):— 

Oountrjr. Importt from Exportx to 


(Germany. 8*6,099 

United Kingdom 3*4, 596 

NelOi. E. Indies 499,880 

* 95, *40 

Russia 433,3x9 

Spain A3,*9e 

British India 8x,ox9 

Rumania 68,904 

Sweden 5**639 

France 38,x8a 

Italy *0,747 

Brazil *9,966 


3 * 4,536 

301,0x9 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Cano/s.— The total length of the various canals 
is stated to exceed 1,500 miles, including the 
great ship canals (see Hyd'^ogiaphy, ante) and the 
network of auxiliary canals connecting the 
various natural waterways. 

Jiailwaye.— In xoxo there weie 3, X90 kilometres 
of lailway open for trafllc, carrying 46, sax, 000 
passengers and x6, 051,000 metric tons of goods ; 
railway revenue (xoxo) 60, *4*, 000 florins, expendi- 
ture 51,7x1,000 florins. 

Pouts and Telegraphs.— -There were 1,498 post 
offices in 19x0, dealing with 169,570, za6 letters, 
106,094,000 post cards, 070,866,000 other postal 
packets, and 7,400,468 parcels ; there were also 
1,390 telegraph offices, with 7,506 kilometres of 
line, dealing with 6,650,570 despatches. 

Shipping.— The met can tile marine consisted in 
19x1 of 53s steamers (983,049 tons) and 96 sailing 
vessels (30.144 tons) excluding, in each case, 
vessels under xoo tons. In 19x0, *4,864 vessels 
(*4,059,8x8 tons) with cargo anain Iwliast entered 


and 16,058 vessels (16,008,068 tons) cleared at the 
various ports, about jo per cent, being under the 
Netherlands’ flag. The chief ports are Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Flushing, Temeuzen, Harlin- 
gen, Delfzyl, Dordrecht, Zaandam and Schiedam. 

TOWNS. 

Capitals.— Court ; Ihe Hague ; Commereial : 
Amstbrpam and Rotterdam. In 19x0 there 
were xo communes with a population exceeding 
90,000, so others exceeding 30,000, and zi more 
over 00,000. Those exceeding j>,ooo in 19x0 were 
as follows 


Amsterdam ... 583,386 Haarlem 70**69 

Rotterdam 44*,9o* Arnhem 84,735 

The Hague 090,004 Leiden 99,*oo 

Utrecht *01,679 Nljmwegen 57,4** 

Groningen 78,0^ Tilbuig 53,063 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures Is 
compulsory and universaL 

The Unit 0/ Currency is the fiorin. or gulden, 
of zoo cents, worth \ in Englisn currency, 

or 10’ X06 = ;^x sterling. The principal coins are 
the gold xo florins ; silver, o^, *, *nd florin, 
and *9, so, and 5 cents ; wi^ nickel 5 cents and 
copper, o^, X, and % cent. 
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Colonic of llelt^rlan^o. 


Besldency and Capital. 

Area (English 
Sq. Miles). 

Population. 

Bast Indies 

Java and Madura (Batavia) 

Outer Posbkbsions: — 

Sumatra, West Coast (Padang) 

50»970 

31, 379 

30,098,008 

1,308,471 

Tapanoeii (Sibolga) ! 

Beukulen Hlenkulen) 

tarn pong Districts (Telokbetong) 

Palembat^ (Palembang) 

Djambi (yambi) 

Sumatra, East Oast (Medan) 

16, 250 
iS» 55 S 
ii »576 

} 54 iO 0 o 

35 » 087 

413^301 

204.269 

156.510 

796.354 

568,417 

Amboy na ( Amboy na) 

Bali and I.ombok (Singraja) 

Banka (Muntok) 

Billiton (Tnnjongpandang) 

Borneo, South ana East (Banjarmasin) 

Borneo, West (I*ontianak) 

(Celebes (Macassar) 

Menado (Menado) 

Kiouw (Tanjongpinang) 

Ternate (Temate) 

Timor (Rupang) 

19,861 

5 » 23 i 

4,460 

1,863 

156,912 

55»825 

7^1470 

17.550 

202,040 

17,698 

299,491 

523.535 

115,189 

36,858 

782,726 

450,929 

415.499 

436,406 

112,216 

108,415 

308,600 

Totals Eait Indies 

739.354 

37.717.377 

Wsst Xndiss :- 

Surinam (Paramaribo) 

CuRAv'AO (Willemstad) 

49 . 845 

212 

92,736 

" 30 . 1 10 

Avi|ba (OronjestArl) 

69 

0 COT 

Bonaire (Kralendijk) 

95 

y. oy* 
j1. 026 

Saba (Bottom) 

St. Eustatius (Oranjestad) 

St. Martin (Philipsburg) 

5 

8 

21 

*t? y»^ 

2,294 

1,283 

3,187 

Totals We»t Indies 

50,255 1 

144, 136 

Grand Total 

832,473 1 

37,861,513 


NBTHBllLANDS EAST INDIES. 

(NedaiUndfoh IndiS.) 

Nkthbrlands India liea between 6 ° N. and 
xt° S. lat. and 9^-141^ £. long., and is divided 
into two administrations, Java (with Madura) 
and the *' Outposts,” under a Govemor-Oeiieral, 
who is assisted by a council of five members, 
with an executive in nine depaitments. The 
budget of soxa showed a revenue for the whole 
adnunistratfon of s34,o7S»B45 florins and an 
exMnditure of 167,50^079 florins, leaving a 
deficit, to be met w the nome government, of 
334a9roa8 florins. The exports of merchanoiae 
were valued, in 19x0, at 451,5^,000 florins, and the 
imports at jaStOOOyOoo florins; the mercantile 
marine oonsistM of xa,669 ships of 6ex,a9B cubic 
metres capacity. In 1909 there were miles 
of railway open, the gross receipts being 06,9x8,000 
florins, ana the working expenses 14,963,000 
florins, and the number of passengers carried 


I 04,5x1,400. There wei-e also 307 poatofflces, 
dealing with 01,500,000 letters and 10,400,000 
newspapers and other postal packets, with 551 
te1<wrapb offices and 9,784 miles of line, trans- 
mitting 1,065,001 messes. The Army of the 
East Indies, recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
consisted in 19x0 of 1,0^ officers and 33,078 others 
The Navy was manned in 19x0 by 18s officers and 
0,600 others (x,ooo natives), with Marine Infantry 
of 6 officers and o^ others ; the ships included 
5 cruisers, 4 gunboats, and 9 torpedo-boats. The 
central office of the administration is at Batavia 
(Java). 

0 <W 9 rnor-Gen«ral and Commander-in-Chief and 
Prwtident 0/ efis Cattneil, A. W. F. Idenburg. 

V{ 6 a-Pr$*ident of the Cmtncil, D. P. W. van 

Memben, Dr. J. O. Pott, E. H. Ebbink, A. J. 
Baron Quarles de Quarles, Dr. M S. Koster. 
Seeretarp-Gieneral^ O. .T. Staal. 
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GovemmetU DepartumUt. 

Juttieey Dr. J. Beepmaker. 

Interior^ D. Tollenaar. 

Inttraetum and Worship^ Dr. G. A. J. Hazen. 

Industry, and Commerce, H. J. 

CivU PuMie Worhe, J. H. Homan van der Heide. 
Q<nernment Public Worke, H. J E. Wenckebach. 
J^fumee^ F. A. Liefrinck. 

IFar, Lt.*Gen. O. C. E. van Daalen. 

Marine, Rear-Adm. F. Pinke. 

Java and Xadora. 

Jata U a large island of the Malay Archipelaro 
(Sunda Islands^ and lies between loc*^ la' 40 ~ 
114'^ 3S' SB" E, long, and 5° 5a' 34"-8° 46^416" S. lat., 
with a total area of 48,504 square miles, and a 
population estimated at a8,35o,ooo in s^, most 
of whom are Muhammadans. Ihe island was 
first brought under the influence of the Nether- 
lands by the East India Company at the close 
of the i 6 th century, but was not completely 
subjugated until The principal agricultural 
products are rice, sugar, cinchona, coffee, tobacco, 
tea and indigo, the live-stock including buffaloes, 
cattle and horses, but no sheep. Coal, manganese, 
sulphur, iodine, and salt are found, the principal 
mineral output l>eing petroleum fover aa,ooo,ooo 
gallons In 19101. The island is administered by 
residents, assistant-residents, and controllers, 
the Sultanates of Surakai-ta and Jokjakarta 
being governed by native sultans under super- 
vision. The capital, Batavia (which is also the 
capital of the Netherlands East Indies) had a 
population in 19050! 115,567 , Bui tenzorg (famous 
for its herbarium), the summer residence of the 
Governor-General, has 05,000 inhabitants. Other 
towns are Jokjakarta (70,967), Samarang (05,000), 
Surabaya (150,000), and Surakarta (iao,ooo). 

Madura, which lies ciose to Java, between 
iia° 3s >114° 7' E. long., has a total area of 
1,7*5 square miles, and an estimated population 
of 1,950.000, principally Muhammadans. The 
principal industry is cattle rearing, but rice and 
maize are grrown Ihe capital is Pamekesan, 
other towns being Bumenep and Bangkalang. 

DSPENPRNCIBS OP JAVA —In addition to Java 
and Madura the administiatlve division includes 
the islands of Pulau Panaitan, the Thousand 
Islands, the Karimon Archipelago, Bavian 
(capital, Sangkimura), the Sapudi and Kangean 
Archipelagoes, Klap^r, Tiouwei-s, Nusa Kem- 
bangan, Sempu, and Nusa Barung. 

Outer Poasessions. 

{Buiten^jezittingen) 

The remainder of the Netherlands' Indies is 
administered as the ‘‘ Outer Possessions,” under 
the general superintendence of the central 
authority at Batavia. 

Sumatra is the second largest of the Sunda 
Islands, and lies between 5^ 4cv N.-5^ 59^ 8. lat. 
and 95° 16-106^ 3' 45" E. long, with a total area 
of nearly 163,000 square miles, and a population 
in s9o< of 4,000,000, of whom about 50,000 are 
Christians and the remainder Muhammadans. 
Associated with Sumatra are the islands of 
Simalu, Banyak iMands, Nias, Batu Islands, 
Mentawi, and Pegeh or Nassau Islands, and 
many islets, the whole administration containing 
an area of 178,^ square miles, and a population 
(1905) of 4,009,505. The mineral wealth of 
Smnatra includes gold, tin, copper, iron, coal 
and lignite, but ortocipslly petroleum, the pro- 
docticHi of which has increased enormously of 
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late Bsars. In addition to petroleum the ex- 
ports include pepper, bamboo, gums, caoutchouc, 
copra, coffee, tc^coo, and various spices. The 
capital, Padang, had 90,000 inhabitants in 19x0, 
other towns being Palembang (61,000), Medang 
and Achin. 

Rioitw-Livqoa. — The Riouw, or Blntang. 
ArchiMlago lies at the southern extremity of 
the Malay Peninsula, and with the Ungga, 
Karimon, Tambelan, Anambas and Natuna Is- 
lands, and the territory of Indra^ri in Sumatra, 
forms an administrative district with an area 
*7>5Se square miles, with a po^lation (1905) 
of ZXS.SZ6. The capital, Tanjong Pinang. in the 
Island of Riouw or Bin tang, had 4.000 inhabitants 
in 100$. The exports are gambler, pepper and 
wood. 

Banka Island lies close to the east coast of 
Sumatra, and with a few small islands forms an 
administrative district of 4,460 square miles 
(Banka is 4,446 square miles) with a total popu- 
lation of 115,189 (70,000 natives, ^,000 Chinese). 
The principal product is tin, which is largely ex- 
ported. The Capital is Muntok, in the north- 
west of Banka Island. 

Billiton Island (Blitoeng) lies close to Banka 
and has an estimated area of 1.773 SQ. miles, or 
with dependencies 1,863 sq. miles, with a total 
population in 1905 of i6>8iA. The chief product 
is tin, but agricultural and forest produce is also 
exported. Capital. Tanjong Pandan. 

Borneo is the largest island in the Malay 
Archipelago and the third largest island of the 
world, being exceeded only by Greenland and 
New Guinea. The total area is s9o,ooo sq. 
miles, of which two-thirds belong to the 
Netherlands, the remainder being under British 
protection. Netherlands Borneo has a total 
area of close on *13.000 sq. miles, with an esti- 
mated population of 1,050,000 (Europeans 1,000, 
Arabs 3,000, Chinese 40,000, Natives x,aoo.ooo). 
For administrative pui poses the depenaeuoy 
has two divisions West Borneo has an area 
of U)8s5 so. miles, the chief towns being 
Pontianak, the capital (10,000 inhabitants). 
Sambas (8,000), Montrado, Mampawa, ana 
Landak. South and East Borneo has an area 
of 156,918 sq. miles, the capital, Banjermasin, 
having 50,000 inhabitants, other towns being 
Marabahan, Amuntai, Negara, Samarinda, and 
Tengarung, with 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
Agriculture and shipbuilding are the principal 
native industries, l^ere is great mineral wealth, 
including diamonds, gold, quicksilver, cinnabar, 

S ir, ii'on, tin, antimony, sulphur, rock salt. 

le, and coal. The most valuable mineral 
product is petroleum, which is being rapidly 
developed by the Nederlandsch Indische Industrie 
en Handel Maatschappy. 

Celebes {Celihes)\% a large star-shaped island, 
with an area of 69,855 sq. miles and a population 
estimated at 1,850,000, and with its dependencies 
forms an administrative area of 77,855 m. mi'es, 
with a population of about s,ooe.ooo. The prin- 
cipal dependencies are the Sangir, Talaut, Sula, 
Wuna, and Buton Islands on the north, east, 
and south, llie island has been under the 
influence of the Netherlands government since 
x6ii, and is now completely under their control. 
The inhabitants are of Malayan stock, and 
are nominally Muhammadans, but practise 
many pi^an rites. The principal food j^roducts 
are rice, maize, millet, sago, coconut, potato 
and bread fruit, oran^ and other fruits, sugar 
cane, and coffee. Indigo, cotton, and tobacco 
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are grows. The loporta are mainly fomst pro- 
duce and coffee, liie unguent for the nair (to 
counteract which the Early Victorian ‘*anti> 
macaeiar’' was invented) is not produced in 
the island or exported from the capital. For 
administrative purposes the island is divided 
into Oelebeg and Dependencies and Menado. 
The principal centres of the Celebes residency 
are Macassar, the capital and centre of trade, 
with a population (1905) of 16,000, Palos (3,000), 
Pare Pare, Bonthaln (4,000), Belong- Nipa. The 
Menado residency comprises the districts of 
Minahassa, Gk>rontalo, and certain native States 
of the northern peninsula. The chief centres 
are Menado, the capital, with a population 
of 10,000, Tondano (sa,ooo), Gorontalo, and 
Amuraog. 

Tbrnate is a composite residency and includes 
the Northern Moluccas (Halmahera, or Jilolo, 
and the Bachlan, Obi and Xulla, or Sulu, 
Islands), the Papuan Islands (Gebeh, Vaigeu, 
Balawati and Misol),the western portion of New 
Guinea (with the islands of Schouteu and 
Yapen), and the island of Tidore. ITie total 
area is about 105, 6u square miles (Westeni 
New Guinea islands 43,864), with a total 
population of about m,ooo, of Malay stock 
and Muhammadan religion. Ihe capital is 
Temate (population 3iOoo), on a volcanic island 
of that name in the Northern Moluccas. 

ITie Timor Arohiphlago includes the Nether- 
lands portion of the island of Timor (5,000 
sqtmre miles), and the Rotti, Pernan, 8a vu, 
Sumba (or Sandalwood), Tumbawa, Flores, Salor 
and Alor, Baha-letl, Darmar and Wetar Island, 
with a total ai'ea of si ,000 s(iuare miles and a 
population (1905) of sao.ooo, mainly Muhamma- 
uns. Ihe food products of the group are 
consumed locally, nut sandalwood is exported. 
The capital is Kupang in south-western Timor 
(population 8,000). 

Bali and Lombok. The islands of Bali and 
Lombok lie close to Java, and were formed in 
188a intoa separate residency, with a total area 
of 5,031 souare miles and a })opulatiou (1905) of 
5S3*535* has a total area of 8,095 square 

miles, and a population of about 150,000, mainly 
Hindus (who still practise suttu, or widow 
burning), with Muhammadans in the coastal 
districts. Lombok has an area of 3,136 B<iuare 
miles and a population of about 370,000, almost 
all Muhammadans. 'Xlie islands export rice 
coffee, cocoa, indigo, maixe, sugar and tobacco 
The chief centi'es of Bali are Singaraja (the 
capital of the residency) and DemiMMar. The 
capital of Lombok is Mataram, other centres 
being Praya and Ampanam. 

Ambotma (Amfton), an Island in the Banda 
Sea, with an estimated area of 386 square miles, 
torins with the Southern Moluccas (Ceram or 
Serang, Saparua, Oma, Bum, Banda Islands, 
Timor-Laut, Larat, Kei Islands, Am Islands) 
and the southern portion of New Guinea, a 
residency of the Netherlands East Indies. The 


residency of Amboyna has a total area of x9,86z 
square milM (exclusive of the New Guinea area) | 
and a population (1905) of about 896,000, in- 
cluding 0,400 Europeans. The capital, Amboyna 
(population 8,000), is in the Island of that name. , 
which was the scene of the “ Amboyna Massacre • 
of 1603, when the English merchants of Cambello 
were practically exterminated by their Dutch 
rivals. In 1796 a British force captured the 
town, which was restored at the Peace of 
Amiens (z8oo), and it was again captured in 
1810, but finally restored in 18x4. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES. 

The possessions in the West Indies are divided 
into two administrative areas. iS^wnnam (Nether- 
lands Guiana) on the mainland of South America, 
and the island of Curasao with its dependencies. 

Bnrinam. 

Surinam is situated between British and 
French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South 
Ameiica, and contains an area estimated at 
49«B45 square miles, with a population (z9zx) of 
9 s> 73 ® (exclusive of tribal Indians and maroon 
negroes in the forests of the interior). The 
administration is entmsted to a governor, 
aided by a nominated executive council of four 
members, the legislative body being the States, 
consisting of 13 members, elected for six years 
by an electoral college About 50,000 acres are 
cultivated, the principal products being sugar, 
cacao, bananas, maize, coffee and rice. Gold is 
found and exported, and also balata The trade 
of the colony in 191 z was valued at 8.073,^ 
dortn* for imports and 9,aoz,669 Jlonns lor 
exports. The chief town and seat of govern- 
ment is Paramaribo, population (z9ss) 34,898. 
Other centres are Nickerfe (s,868), Totness (597), 
Albina (556), Marienbuig (3,000), and Waterloo 
(z,x6o) 

Governor of Surinam y W D. H. Baron van 
Asbeck. 

Oura^o. 

Curacao is an island in the West Indies, about 
40 miles north of Venezuela, lying above za° N. 
lat at the Intersection of 69° W. long., and has 
an ai'ea of szs square miles and a population 
of 3o,xz9. The island is grouped with Amba 

5 69 square miles, population 9,59z), Buen Ayre 
M square miles, population 4,906), 8t. Eustatius 
8 square miles, population z,a83), Saba (5 square 
miles, population 0,094), and part of St. Martin 
(ox square miles population 3,z87). Ihe area of 
the administiative group is 4x0 sqtmre miles, 
with a total population of 5x400 The seat of 
government is Willemstad, in Curacao. The 
governor is assisted by an executive council of 
four members, and there is a nominated l^Xs- 
lative council of eight members. Salt, phos- 
phates, cattle and straw bats are exported, 
together with the Curacao orange, with which 
the celebrated liqueur is flavour^. 

Qovemorof Ourofoo, Dr. Theodor I. A. Nuyens. 
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LBOISLATUBE. 

The jAQUiMot CouneU contiits of not more 
than ao menbere, appointed for life ; the Hoim 
of AmnMy of jf memben, elected by the people 
for 4 years. 

J^ruidmU tuf ths LtgitlaUve CouncU, Hon. John 
Harris. 

SiptaktT of the Souh of Aieenibly, Hon. W. R. 
Warren, R.O. 


JUDICATURE. 

ChU^Juttiee, Hon. Sir W. H. Honrood ... $s,x3S 

Asnet. Judge, Hon. George Emerson 4»xxo 

Do., Hon. G. Id. Johnson 4,»o 


EDUCATION. 

Education is denominational, and ts assisted 
by Government Primary schools weie attended 
in s9si bv M,a46 pupils, and Hecondary schools 
by 1,303 students. The Government grants in xgtt 
amounted to $337,378. 


RELIGION. 

At the Census of 1901 and 1911 the following 
statistics were obtained .— 

Relifioo. xgoi 

Roman Catholics 73*989 

Church of England .... 73,008 

MethodisU 61,388 

Presb^rians 1,497 

Salvation Army 

Various 9,999 


FINANCE. 

The revenue, expenditure and debt of New- 
foundland fur the 5 years ended J une 30, 1907- 
loii, are stated as under ($1 = 48. sd. or $4*8 = 
£i Sterling) 


Year. 

Revenue. | 

Expenditure 

Public Debt 

*906-7 

1907-8 

*9o8-g 

1909- 10 

1910- XX 

*,8*9,019 

*,947,869 

3,447,989 

3,5*7, xa6 

$ 

*,7x1,788 

*,785,035 

*,947,869 

3»*37,775 

3,354,747 

$ 

**.37*,»67 

*«,«8*,943 

*3,058,573 

s*,943,X97 

*7 ,x 78,*8 o 


19x1 

81,177 

78,616 

«,o43 

1,8^ 

•*7^ 

*0,138 


EXTERNAL TBADE 


The external trade of Uie island for thee years 
epdlng June y, *91*, is stated as follows 


Tear. | 

Import*. 

Export* 1 

TotaL 


$ 

$ 1 

$ 

*906-7 

X907-8 j 

104*6,040 

xx,5x6,xix 

xs,xox,x6x i 
XX, 8x5, 769 1 

10^48,9x3 

**, 5 * 7 , *os 
*3,331,880 

* 98®-9 

XX, 40 *, 337 
**, 799 ,^ 
*3,383,9x0 

* 3 ,^ ,*50 

1909-X0 ..., 

**,•* 4,997 

*4,6*4,693 

X 9 X 0 'XX ... 

**, 975,747 

• 5 , 358,657 


The trade was distributed in x9xo~xs as 
under :~ 


Exports to. 

$*,345, 34* 
X, *49,530 
x,74! 


s,x6x,<m7 


TT li. Import* from. 

United Kingdom $3iOos.4so 

Unit^ States, 4, 943, *74 

4,fc7,7*o 

Portugal ao,o55 

Brasil, 8 

The principal imports in x9xo~xx were flour, 
textiles, coal, hardware, and provisions ; the 
principal exports were cc^flsh, value $6,344,6^ ; 
ood, whale, and seal oil, value $8^,70; seal- 
skins, $s75,a89 ; tinned lobsters, $360,49$ , copper, 
copper ore, iron pvrites, and other inlnensls, 
$x,S5i>>« 885 ; total value of the fishery products in 
X9XO, $8,798,93*. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Hailways.— There were 770 miles of milway 
ojMjn in 1911. The transdnsular line runs to 
Port-aux-Basques, vid Exploits River and Bay of 
Islands, with branch connexions to Placentia, 
the principal settlements in Conception Bay, and 
to Lewisporte (in Notre Dame MyX Branch 
lines are under construction. 

Poets and Telegrapk 8 .~-TheTe were post 
offices in 19x1, dealing with 3,600,000 letters and 
post cards, 3,300,000 newspapers and books, and 
1x8,0^ fparcels. There are 4,718 miles of tele- 
gx^n line and 809 of telephone wire. 

Shipping . — On Dec, 31, 19x0, the Mercantile 
Marine of Newfoundland consisted of 3,318 
sailing vessels of x3s,5xo tons, and 68 stWim 
vessels of 14,041 tons. In 1909-10 the tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared at Newfoundland 
ports was *,099,698 tons, of which x, *59, 39a tons 
were British. 

TOWNS. 

The Capital, St. John’s (population 3a, *9*), 
contains two cathedrals, several banks, and 
numerous public buildings. Other towns are 
Harbour Grace (4,*79X Carbonear (3,540), TwUlln- 
gate (3,348), and Bonavista (3,9x1). 


LABRADOR. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

The inhabitants are chiefly located on the 
ooast-line of the shore and bays, and the greater 
part are engaged in fishing— for ood in summer, 
and seal fislung in winter and spring ; apiculture, 
mining, and lumbering are also enga^png atten- 
tion and affording means of employment, while 
large pulp and paper mills have l^n erected. 
The huger portion of the interior is practically 
in a sUte of nature ; but the railways have 
opened up lar^ tracts of rich agrioultural. 
mineral, and t^ber lands hitherto small 
value. 


LobtxKior, a dependency of Newfoundland, 
forms the most easterly part of America, and 
extends from Blanc Sablon, in the StiWts of 
Belle Isle, on the south, to Cape Chudleic^, at 
the entrance to Hudson’s Straits, on the uoith * 
it possesses valuable cod, herring, trout, and 
salmon fisheries. One of the grandest spectacles 
in the universe is provided by the Great Palls of 
Labrador, on the Hamilton River. The Inhabi- 
tanu of this %e miles of coastal America are 
mainly Eskimos, engaged in fishing and hunting. 
There are no towns, but there are Moravian 
Mission stations at Okkak, Zoar, Nain, Hopedale. 
Hebron and 
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view Zealalit). 

(The Dominion of Hew Zeelnnd.) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 




European Population. 


Area 



Islands. 

(English 




Sq. Miles). 

Census of 

Census of 



X906. 

xpsx. 

North Island 

44,468 

476,732 

563,729 

South Island 

58»525 

411,340 

444,120 

Stewart Island ... 

665 

304 

357 

Chatham Islands ... .... 

375 

197 

258 

Cook Islands, etc .. 

280 

13,116 

12,598 

Kermadec, etc 

438 

5 , 

4 

Total 

io 4 » 75 ^ 

901,694 

1,021,066 


In reaM of the People. 


Year 

IncreoiHi 

Decrease. 

Matriagot. 

Birth* 

Immigrants 

Total 

Deaths. 

Kmigrants 

ToUl 

X907 

•5.094 

36.S08 

60, SOS 

xo,o66 

30.37* 

40,444 

8,191 

X908 

•5.940 

44.970 

70,910 

9.043 

30.709 

39 , 75 * 

*.339 

X909 

>6, 5*4 

5,650 

65, *74 

8.959 

33 . 93 * 

4*.«90 

8,094 

19x0 

• 5 . 9*4 

35.769 1 

6 *. 753 

9.639 

3 ». 36 * 

4*.ooo 

8,s36 

X9XX 

•6354 

4*,389 

67,743 

9.534 

37,**9 

46,7*3 

8,8x5 


Inter-oeneal Znoreeees. 


(Exclusive of AlKjrlgines ) 


Year 

j Results of OensuH 

Quinquennial 

Increase. 

Immigration 
(luting period 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

x88x 

•69,695 

aao,3a8 

4*9.933 



1886 

31a, sex 1 

a66,a6x 

57*.4** 

6«.549 

76,068 

1891 

33*.*77 

■93.7** 

6x6,658 

4*. *76 

73,8*6 

1896 

37*.4*5 

33*.945 

703.360 

76,70a 

*65,7*7 

190X 

405.99* 

366, 7»7 

77 *, 7*9 

69,359 

9 *. *63 

1906 

47*.oo8 

4*7.570 

888,57* 

**5,»59 

*5* .579 

19x1 

53*.9*o 

476.55* 

x,oo 8,468 

**9.*9o 

*94.7JO 


Reoee end Relifione. 


Races. 

1906. 

19K. 

Religions. 

2906 

1911. 

Europeans 

Maoi^ 

„ Half'Caste 

Chinese 

8 K,oo 8 

433*4 

3.9*7 

•.570 

*.oos.*|8 

45,663 

4.*** 

■330 

Church of England 

Presbyterians 

Metbodigts j 

Roman Catholics j 

41*5* 

aa-96 

xo*o6 

*4*3* 

4* *4 

•3 '3* 
9*43 1 

*3*97 
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^YSIOGRAPHY. 

The Dominion of New Zealand is distant about i^aQo miles south-east of the 
of Australia^ and consists of three main islands in the Sooth Pacific Oceans Imown as the 
North, South, and Stewart Islands, between South latitude and 162^ East 

lon^tode ~ 173O West lon^tude, with several groups of smaller islands lying at some 
distance from the principal group. The entire area (inclusive of the Chatham, Auckland, 
Kermadec, Cook, and other islanas) is stated at 104,751 square miles, or 67,040,640 acres 
(being a little smaller than Great Britain and Ireland), of which two-thirds are fitted for 
agriculture and grazing. 

Relief . monntidn chain {Southern Alp$\ traverses the west side of the South Island, 
culminating in Mount Cook, i£f349 feet in height, and sloping down on the east to the 
extensive Canterbury Plain. The North Island is less generally elevated, but has high 
summits in Buaj)ehu (9,700 feet), Tongariro (7,000 feet), and Mount l^mont (8,270 feet). 

Rinere and Lahee . — ^The North Island has a large central lake (Taupo) 36 miles long, 
from which the river Waikato flows north-west to the sea. The volcanic region has a chain 
of hot lakes and springs which deposit silica. The celebrated ‘‘pink terraces of Roto- 
mahana, formed by the deposit of silica tinted with oxide of iron, were destroyed by 
volcanic action in 1886, but are again in process of formation. The Wanganui^ which 
rises in the hills south of Lake Taupo, flows southwards into Cook Strait. The South 
Island has many Alpine lakes of great depth, but the strike of the mountains and the 
narrowness of the island give the many streams a breadth out of all proportion to their 
length. The principal rivers are the M^airau in the north and the Waitald and Clutha in 
the south, all three rising in the eastern slopes of the mountains. 

Climate.— 'the extremes of daily temperature vary throughout the year only W an 
average of ooP ; London is 7® colder than the North Island and 4® colder than the South 
Island The mean annual temperature of the whole Dominion for the different seasons is : — 
Spring, 55° ; summer, 63° ; autumn, 57° ; and winter, 48° ; and the climate is admirably 
adapted lor raising every fruit, flower, and edible that flourishes in Great Britain. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Portions of New Zealand were explored by Tasman, under the direction of the Netherlands 
East India Company, in 16^2, and visited at various times during the eighteenth century, 
and in 1777 by Captain Cook. The first settlement of Europeans was made in 1814, but no 
colonisation took place until 1839. In 1841 New Zealana was, by letters patent, erected 
into a separate colony distinct from New South Wales. In the designation of the 
colony was changed to the “ Dominion of New Zealand.” The Constitution rests upon the 
Act of 1852, under which the executive authority is entrusted to a Governor appointed by 
the Crown and aided by a Council of Ministers, with a Legislature of two houses. 


Governor. 

Governor and Commander - in • Chief of 
Rew Zealand, HisExoellenoy The Earl 
of Liverpool, P.O., k.o.m.g,, m.v.o. ...£7,000 
Rrivate Sec., Arthur Guise. 

JL.D.C.'e, Capt. I. MaoDougall, Grenadier 
Guards ; Capt. T. B. R. Symons. Grenadier 
Guards ; Capt. T. E. Estoourt, ana Dragoons. 

• EXEOUTIVK Council (September, syia). 
(His Excellenov the Governor presides.) 

Prime Minieter, Minuter of Lands, Agrir 
culture, Labour, Jndustriee and Corn 
meroe, Commiasioner of State Foreete, 
Minister in Charge of Land for Settle- 
ment, Valuation, and Scenery Preserva- 
tion Departments, Hon. F.W. Massey ...£x,9oo 


Minister of Finance, De fence, Education, 
Minister in Charge of Land and Income 
Tasc Department and State Guaranteed 

Advances Oflce, Hon. J. Allen x,9oo 

Minister of Railways and Nativs Minister, 

Hon. W. H. Herries 1,300 

Minister of Public Works, Roads and 
Bridges, Minister of Mine»\ and Minister 


* Memben of the ExaoatiTe Ooxmdl travalUnf between 
the Dominion on pnbUo eenrioe ar« entitled to an allow- 
ance not exoeedint £t toe. per diem, when eo engaged, 
but not dnxlni imenaenoe at a aeesioD of the Oeneral 
Auembly. 


in Charge of Public Buildings and 

Domains, Hon. W. Fraser £x,ooo 

Attorney-General, M mutter of Justice, 
Minister of Stamp Duties, Minister ui 
Charge of Police, Prisons, Crown Law 
(finding Drafting), and Public Trust 

Departments, Hon. A. L. Herdman x,ooo 

Minuter of Customs and Marine, and in 
Chaise of Inspection of Machinery, Ad- 
vertising, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Legislative, State Fire In- 
surance, i^vemment Life and Accident 
Insurance, Electoral, National Provi- 
dent Fund, and Old Age Pensions De- 
partments, Hon. F. M. B. Fisher z,ooo 

Minister of Internal Affairs and Immi- 
gration, and in Charge of Audit OJlce, 
Registrar General, High Commissioner, 
Museum, Friendly Societies and Labora- 
tory De^rtments, Hon. F. H. D. Bell, 

K.c. x.ooo 


Postmaster-General and Minister of Tele- 
graplu and Public Health, and in Charge 
of Hospitals and Charitable Aid, Mental 
Hespiials, and Tourist and Health 
Resorts Departments, Hon. £. H. Blmdes x,ooo 
Representing the NaHve Raos, and in 
Charge of Maori CouneUSjCook and other 
Islands administration,H<m. Dr. VoBoaxo x,ooo 
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^BUO OmOXRS. 

SolicUor-OenertUf J. W. S«lmon 4 y LL.B. ...£tiaa» 
CoiUf^MerAAvdUor-GerktCohB.J.(k>l^ 

an.®., L&o 1,000 

Ccmmimonmr OwL Life Jneuranoe Dept^ 

J. H. Eichardson x,ooo 

PuUie Truetee, F. Fitchett, c.M.G., LL.D. x,ooo 
Inepeel&r MeiUai HoepitaU^ F. Hay, m.b. x,ooo 
PuMie Sealtht Boepitale and Charitable 
InetUutionet T. H. A. Yalintine, d.p.h. 850 
Ubdbr-Sbobbtaribs, Ac. 

Internal Affaire, James Hislop 590 

Treaeuryt X W. Poynton x,ooo 

Cuetcme, W. B. Montgomery 605 

Jnep.-Qen. efSehoole, Hogben, m. a. 775 

Secretary far Ed'ueation, Sir £. 0 . Oibbes 6ss 

Juetiee, G. C. B. Jordan 690 

Commieeioner of Police, John Cullen 600 

Under Secretary Public Works and Mines, 

H. J. H. Blow, 1.8.0 700 

Crown Lands and Immigration, James 

Stranchon 800 

Eegietrar-Oeneral, F. W. Mansfield 500 

Got<. Printer, John Mackay 750 

Commissioner of Taxes, G. F. C. Campbell 8 m 

ro^uer-GeneroZ, F. W. Flanagan 6s5 

Oeneral Manager Railways, T. Bonayue... x.aso 
Secretary Oen. Post Office, D. Robertson ... x,ooo 

Commiuioner of Stamps, P. C. Corliss 675 

Registrar-Gen. Land dr Deeds, 0. G. Bridges 640 
Dweetor Museum and Observatories, A. 

Hamilton 500 

Under See. Native Dept. , T. W. Fisher 675 

Surveyor-General, Jas IV^ackenzie 675 

Director Geological Survey Department, 

P. G. Morgan, m,a 600 

Secretary for Agriculture, F. S. Pope .. .. 600 

Director of Tourists* Dept , B. Wilson 505 

Secretaryfor labour, J. Lomas 965 

Marine, G. Allport 600 

Clerk of Executive Council, J. F. Andrews fioo 


LOCAL GOVSRNHEKT. 

For purposes of local TOvemment the 
Dominion is divided into counties and ridings, i 
with incorporated boroughs, under elected county 
and municipal councils, town, road and harbour 
boards. Electors are adult ratepayers of both 
sexes. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Military training is compulsory on all male 
citizens between the ages of xa and as-~'in Cadet 
Corps xa-x8, Territorial x8^, with short periods 
of training in the field. Toe Peace Effective is 
about 89,000 of all ranks. The material from which 
the Australian and New Zealand Annies are 
being constructed is the finest in the world. 

Navy. 

New Zealand is a party to the tripartite Naval 
Agreement of x9o^i9i3 (see Commonwealth of 
Australia). The Dominion possesses torpedo- 
boats and submarine • mining steamers ; the 
Calliope Dock, capable of docking two warships, 
was subsidised by the Imperial Government in 
X898. 

EDUCATION. 

The State system of education is free, secular, 
and compulsory. There were TDeceml^r, x9xx) 
s,s66 public primary schools, with 4,991 teachers 
and x8x,648 scholars ; there are also private 
schools, with 19,888 scholars, and, in addition, 
X04 village schools for the Maoria The higher 
education of boys and girls in the cities and large 
towns is carried on in ys endowed colleges and 
grammar schools. The university of New Zealand 
has power to confer degrees. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure and debt of 
New Zealand for the 9 years ended Maich gx, 
X908-Z9XS, are stated as follows 


High Commissioner in London. 

High Commissioner in London, Hon. Thomas 
Mackenzie, F.R.G.8., Westminster Cliambers, 
13 Victoria St.jS.W, 

Secretary, C. F. W. Palliser. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Parliament consisU of a Legislative Council 
appointed by the Governor (prior to 1891 the 
ap)>ointments were for life ; since that date for 

L years only), at present consisting of 39 mem- 
and a House of Representatives, consisting 
of 80 members elected for 3 years. Four of the 
members are Maoris elected by the natives. 
Women are entitled to register as electors and 
to vote at the elections for Members of the 
House of Representatives, but are not qualified 
for election or for appointment to the Legislative 
CounciL 

Speaker of the Legislative Council, Hon. 

Sir Charles Chri^pher Bowen £ 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Hon. Sir A. R. Guinness 

THE JUDICATURE 

The iudicial system is similar to that of 
England, with magistrates’ courts and quarter 
sessions, and asuimeme court with a Chief 
Justice and 9 puisne judges. 

Chief JuMtice,tLon. StrRobt Stou^K.O.M.G.;Cs,ooo 
Puisne Judgu, F. R/ C^pman, T. Cooper 
(ITeKu^rtcm); W.B.Edwards (AvMind ) ; 

J. & Denniston (Canterbury ) ; Sir J. S. 
WUUiuDB (Dimadm) each x,8qo 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Debt. 

X908 

x^ 

19x0 

X91X 

X9XS 

£ 

9*063,989 

9,oox,x89 

9.*38.9*7 

10,197,083 

**,038,944 

£ 

8,8x3,969 

8,785,5*3 
8,990,990 
9,343, *06 
*0,940,368 

£ 

63,504,96* 

67,781,545 

7X, 778, 980 
77.«W,396 
w, *93,3*0 

Land Pdrohasb. 


In X840 a treaty was concluded at Waltangl 
with the native chiefs, whereby the sovereignty 
of the islands was ceded to Great Britain, while 
the chiefs were guaranteed the possession of 
their lands, forests, etc., the right of pre-emption 
being reserved to the Crown If they wished to 
alienate any portion. This right was abolished 
by legislation in x86a, when the Crown relin- 
quish^ its right of pre-emption, whilst at the 
same time the purchase of native lands for the 
Crown did not abate, but continued side by side 
with the private purchases until 1894, when the 
right of private purchase was withdrawn. The 
Maori Lands Administration Act of 1900, 
with its amendments, restrained natives from 
pauperising themselves by parting with the free- 
hold of the baUmce of their lands. The Native 
Land Act, X909, consolidates all previous enact- 
ments dealing generally with Maori landA and 
permits alienation subject to certain conditions 
and restrictions. 
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PRODUCTIOir AXl) INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Forestry.— The totaf area is i 
6gM,64P acres, and the total extent of land 
under all kinds of crop (excludlnpr lands in 
artificial grasses), and of land broken up but not 
under crop, is (xptx) x, 789, 504 acres, while there 
are x4,sx4,74x acres of land in sown grass, of 
which 9,8x4, 5x5 acres had not been previously* 
ploughed. 690,106 acres were under com crops 
in xoxo-xx (38x,S4x acres wheat and 308,058 acres 
oats), the principal crops being 1,034, 041 Qf. of 
wheat, X, 061 ,69s qr. of oats, and 1x5,067 qr. of 
barley. Amongst the forest productions are the 
Kauri pine (found onl^ at the northern extremity 
of the Islands), much valued for shipbuilding and 
for its resin (Kauri gum). New Zealand flax is 
used for the manufacture of ropes and twine 

Live Stock.— The cattle in 1911 numbered 
8,000, 171 ; sheep, 83,750,153 (in April, xpxa) ; pigs, 
3^,754 ; and horses, mules ana asses, 404,688. 
The pastures of the South Island produce the 
celebrated sheep of the Canterbury Plain. 

MineralH. — CoabminlnK is one of the largest 
industries, the output in xoix being 8,066,073 
tons, the approximate Uitai output to the end 
of S91X being 33,883,199 tons. Gold-mining, 
both alluvial and quartz, is an important in- 
dustry in many districts, and rich iron ore, in 
the form of lironsand, has been found in Taranaki, 
and in the form of brown hsomatite at Parapara, 
near Nelson ; copper is also found. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

The total imports and exports of the Dominion 
(merchandize only) are valued as follows, for the 


cards, 43,801,7x9 newspapers, and ^,888,436 books 
and packets, and the work is effected by 8,3x8 


5 years X907-X9XX 

Year 

Imports 

Export* 


£ 

£ 

*907 

17.308,861 

80,068,957 

1908 

17, 47*, 884 

*5.3*7.494 

*9, 66*, 996 

*909 

*5.^4.7*9 

19x0 

*7.05*, 5«3 

88,180,809 

X9XX 

__i9-54J^__ 

*9 0x8,490 


£ £ £ 

1907 17,308,861 80,068,957 37,321,8x8 

*908 X7,47*.*84 *«.3»7.494 33.7W.77« 

1909 *5.874.7*9 *9.061,996 35.338.7*5 

19x0 *7,051,583 88,180,809 39.831,798 { 

*9* * *9.545.8 7 9 *90* 8. 490 38.5y4.389 

The principal aiticles of export in xpxx were ; — 
Wool (jC 8.49*.707), frozen meat (^3,503,406), gt»ld 
(£*.8x5,851), butterand cheese (£8,768,^4), agri- 
ouituriu products, tallow. Kauri gum, and tiinlter. 
The principal imports were textiles and clothing 
(£4.a^.479). steel and machinery 

®3.w.4i 8), books (;C*35.oi7). (£876,395), 

and spirits. 

The external trade of 1911 was shared by the 
principal countries as under i 
Country InuwrU from Export* to j 

United Kir^om £xs,787,3oo £i5.*34>74| 


Australia 

United States 

Pauiflc Islands 

India and Ceylon 
China 


a.944.99* 

Ml 1,688,189 

is 810,884 

>ylon 683,647 

35.*8 o 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Export* to 

£*5. *34.743 
8,SX5.*88 
434.588 
3*4.306 
100,147 
8, *39 


JtaUtPayit.—ln March, 19x8, there were 8,798 
miles of Government railway lines in working 
order, and more under construction ; and ao 
miles of private lines, together with an excellent 
coaching system. 

iShifiiung.— During x9xx the vessels entered in- 
wards numbered 68* (tonnage, x,488,378X and 
those entered outwards 684 (toonage, x,4i^,408X 
exclusive of coasting vessels. 

Po$t$ and TOegrapke.— The annual postal cir- 
culation was (19x1) 8x7,706,104 letters and post- 


post offices. There are xx,8m miles of tel^n^ph 
line, with 39,370 miles of wire. The telephone 
service Is nignly eflkflent and univegsal In all 
centres. 

TOWNS. 

* Capital, Wellington, in the North Island. 
The population of the chief cities and towns 
at Census, April 8, 19x1, was as follows:— 
Wellington (and suburbs), 70,789 ; Auckland (and 
suburbs), toa,6y6 ; Dunedin (and suburbs), 64,837 ; 
Christchurch (and suburbs), 80,193; Invercar^ll 
(and suburbs), 14,170; Napier, 10,537; Palmer- 
8t<m North, xo,99x ; Nelson, 8,051 ; Oamaru, 5,158 ; 
Petone ; 6,640 ; iMmaru, xx,88o ; Wanganui, to, gag ; 
Masterton, 5,188 ; Gre>Tnouth, 5,4^ ; and New 
Plymouth, 5,838. 

DEPENDENCIES. 

AntijwdeJt Group 4*' 15" S. lat., and 176® 
43' E. long.) are uninnabited 
Auckland Jilande lie about ago miles south of 
Bluff Harlwur, In 50*^ 38' 8. lat., and 166^^ 13' E. 
long, llie islands contain several good harbours, 
but are uninhabited 

Bounty Inlands (47° 43' 8. lat,, 179° o' 30" E. 
long ) are uuinhabiti^. 

Campbell Island is uninhabited. 

Chatham Inlands, between 43^^ 30' 8. lat., and 
*75° 4® -*77° *5' W. long , have a population of 
about 834 Europeans and axo Maoris and half- 
castes. They support large flocks of sheep and 
some cattle. 

Cook Islande Administration.— The Cook and 
other islands, annexed to the British Empire in 
October, 1900^ and included in the boundaries of 
New Zealand since June, X90S, consist of the 
islands of Rarotonga, Aitutaki, Mangala, Atiu, 
Mauke, Mltlaro, Uervoy, Palmerston, Penrhyn, 
Manihiki, Rakaanga, Niue or 8avage, Danger 
and Suwarrow Island, and are situate in the 
South Pacific, between 8° to 83° 8. lat. and 156^ 
to 170“ W. long. The population consists of 
about 18,^ natives and S38 European and other 
nationalities The chief products are bananas, 
oranges, and other tropical fruits, copra, coffee, 
pearl-shell, and hats (Niue). The exports (19x1) 
w'ere valued at £103,183, and the imports at 
£98,636. Rarotonga is the chief island, with 
a native population of s,68o, and a European 
population of 139. The government is ad- 
! ministered locally under the direction of New 
Zealand. The Federal Council of the Cook 
Islands, under the direction of the Resident 
Commissioner at Rarotonga, legislates for idl 
the islands except Niue, which has a Resident 
Commissioner and an Island Council of its own. 
The six Arikis of Rarotonn are of equal rank 
and are all members of the Federal Council. 
Rarotonga is a place of call fm* the mail 
steamers between Sydney, N.8.W., and Welling- 
ton, N.Z., and San Francisco, U.3.A. 

Resident Commiesioner and Chieif Judge, 

EaroUmga, (vacant) £600 

Do., Acting, Charles S. MacCormiok. 

Jtesident Commieeioner and Magistrate, 

Niue, H. G. Cornwall 300 

The Kermadee Group, between ag^ xo' to 
31° 30' 8. lat., and xyr 45' to 179® W. long., 
includes Sunday, Macaulay, Curtis Islands, and 
L'Esp6rance, and a number of uninhabited 
islets. 

The Three Kings, in 34® 9' S. lat., and xya® W 8" 
E. long., are unlnhabitM. 
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Dicaraaua. 

(EepftUio* d« Vioamfoa.) 

Area, 51,660 English Sq. Miles. Population (1906), 600,00a 
DEPARTMENTS AND CAPITALS. 


Departmenti, 
Carazo (Jinotepe). 
Chinandega (Qiinandega). 
Chontales (Juigalpa) 

^teli (Esteli). 

Granada (Granada). 
JinoteM (Jinotega). 

Leon (Leon). 

Mana^ia (Managua). 
Masaya (Masaya). 


Matagali)a (Matagalpa). 
Rivas (Rivas). 

Segovia (Ocotal). 

Zelaya (]muefields). 

Districts, 

Prinzapolka. 

Rio Grande. 

Siguia. 


Bacas and Baligions. 

The majoritv of the inhabitants are of mixed blood, descendants of the Spanish settlers 
and the native “ Indians," and of the Indians and negroes imported by the Spanish colonists. 
The Spanish-Indians are known as Mestizos^ the Indian-Negroes being known as Zambos, 
On the east coast are many uncivilized tribal Indians known as ^fo»quitos^ their numbers 
^ing estimated at 30,000, while pure-blooded Indians are still living in the central dis- 
tricts. There is also a sprinkling of Europeans and their descendants, the greater number 
being Spanish and German. The population is densest in the western regions round Lakes 
Nicaragua and Managua. The language of the countrv is Spanish, and the prevailing 
religion is Roman Catholic, but all arc tolerated. The Mosquito Indians are mainly 
unconverted. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries, — Nicaragua is the largest of the Central American Republics and is situated 
betw'een 10° 45-15° N. lat. and 83° 4o'-87° 38' W. long. It is bounded on the north by 
Honduras and on the south by Costa Rica, the Atlantic and Pax'ihc Oceans washing the east 
and west coasts. 'Ihe Atlantic (Caribbean or Mosquito) coast of about 300 miles is low and 
Bwam{i(}', with numerous lagoons and estuaries, with harbours at Gracis d Dios, in the extreme 
north-east, BluefieMs, and San Juan del Norte or Greytown in the extreme south. The 
Pacific Coast of about 200 miles^ is rocky and elevated, but possesses good harbours in 
j Fonseca, Connto, Bnto and San Juan del Siir. 

Relief. — A mountain range known in the south-east as the Cordillera de Yolaina nins 
1 from the Caribbean Coast to the north-western boundary with a general direction 
I parallel to the Pacific Coast, the highest peaks being between 6,500 and 7,000 feet. Parallel 
! with this range and close to the Pacific is a range of volcanic peaks of which Ometepe and 
Madera on an island in Lake Nicaragua, Momotoinbo on the noithem shore of Lake Managua, 
Masaya, between the two lakes, and Cosiguina, in the north-western promontory enclosing 
the Gulf of Fonseca, are liable to eruption. Between these ranges are low-lying plains and 
the Lakes of Nicaragua and Mani^ua and east of the main range the country slopes 
gradually to the low-lying Mosquito (^ast. 

Hydrography.—-i:he principal rivers are the Wanks or Cocos or Seyoeia, which forms part 
of the northern boundary with Honduras, rising in the north-western plateaus and flowing 
eastward to the Caribbean near Cape Gracias d Dios ; the Rio Grande^ with its tributary the 
Tama ; the San Juan which forms part of the southern boundary with Costa Rica and flows 
from liike Nicaragua to the Caribbean at San Juan del Norte; the Bluefleld (Blieveldt) ; 
the Culucaia; the Prinzapolka; and the Rame. All these rivers flow eastward into the 
Caribbean. TTie main hydrographical features of the country are the vast lakes, Nicaragua 
and Managua. Lake JUicara^a has a total area of almost 3,000 square miles and a total 
length of over 100 miles. iTie lake contains numerous islands and islets, fhe largest 
(Ometepe) containing the two volcanic peaks of Ometepe and Madera. Lake Managua is 
about 30 miles long and has a total area of 580 square miles. The Paneloya c^nnel 
connects the two lakes, but the higher level of Managua presents a navigable connection 
I between the two lakes. 
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(pVERNMENT 

Nicaragua was discovered by Columbus in 1502 and was overrun by the Spaniards under 
Davila in the drst quarter of the i6th centu^, and formed part of the Spanish Captaincy^ 
General of Guatemala until the revolt of the S^nish Colonies. In 1821 Nicaragua declared 
its independence of Spain and from 1823-1839 formed part of the Federation of Antral 
American States, but since 1839 the Republic has been independent. The Constitution rests 
on the fundamental law of March 30, 1^5 (as amended in 1910), and is that of a centralized 
republic. The President is elected by direct suffrage for four years. 

President of Nicaragua^ until Dec. 31, 1916, Adolfo Diaz. 


The Executive. 

The President is aided by a responsible 
ministry with portfolios distributed as follows : — 
Interior, Police and Juntice, Miguel Cardenas. 
Foreign Affaire and Public Instruction, Diego 
Manuel Chamorro. 

Finance, Pedro Bafael Cua<lim. 

War and Maritie, Dr. Camllo Barberena Diaz. 
Public Works, Alejandio Cantdn. 

THE LEGIHLATURE 

Congress consists of a Single Charrd)er, con- 
taining 36 raembei*s, elected for 6 years by 
imiversal suffrage. A President of the ('hamber 
is elected by the members of Congress every 
fortnight during the session. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There is a supreme court at the Capital, and 
courts of appeal at Leon, Masaya and Bluellelds, 
with courts of first instance in ail centres of 
population. Each of the Deiiartments and 
Districts {Comarcas) is under a political head 
ijefe jiolitieo) who acts as commandant and ad- 
miuistei'H the government. 

DEFENCE. 

Service in the Army is compulsory and 
universal between the ages of 17 and 55. Re- 
cruits loin the Active Army for one year and 
pass into the Reserve, which receive no training. 
The permanent staff and annual contingent 
numl^r about 4,000, the reserve being about 
3^(,ooo. The Naoy consists of 4 small lake 
steameia and six coastguard vessels on Pacific 
and Caribbean Sea. 

EDUCATION. 

Elementary education is compulsory and free, 
but the attendances are not high, and instruc- 
tion does not leaoh large numl>ers in the less 
developed eastern districts. There are twelve 
secondary and technical schools and Universities 
at Managua and Leon. 

FINANCE. 

The levenue and expenditure of Nicaragua for 
the 5 years iqo7~s9is are stated as follows in 
paper pesos, which fiuctuate in value. (In 19x0 
the value of the paper peso was abdut 4d., t.e., 
60 = £x sterling) 


Year. | 

Revenue. 

Exiwnditurc 

iss 

xo,sx9,o9o 

xo,a86,sao 

x3,xx9,soo 

xsj5oa,6oo 

X909 

SS. 004.100 

*x8, 640,000 

19x0 

X9XX 

*H.S73.«»o 


DEBT. 

The following is a statement of the Nicaraguan 
Debt on January x, X909 

British Debt, 4 ‘A *45^00 

U.8.A Debt, 6yo ($x,ooo,ooo) aoo,ooo 

French Debt, 5 > (fr. 10,500,000) 500,000 


Total External Debt ... jC945*eoe 
Internal Debt, pesos 50,000,000. 

In May, X909, the Nicaraguan Government 
obtained a foreign loan of ^x, 050,000, issuing 
gold bonds with interest at6 per cent. The 
product of the sale of these bonds was to pay 
off the British loan of z886 (;C*45><^)i ^d the 
U.8. loan of {£aoo,ooo\ while iJ435iOoo was 
set aside for the construction of a new railroad 
from Lake Nicaragua to Monkey Point on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The Z9xz government enter^ 
into negotiations for a $bo,ooo,ooo gold loan in 
the USA. In June, x9xs, the government de- 
faulted in the payment of interest on the d per 
cent bonds, and entered into an agreement with 
the bondholders for the substitution of other 
securities with a scheme of payments. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

i4(;ncM/fur«.--l*he principal agricultural pro- 
duct is coffee, which is grown, principally in the 
department of Matagalpa, under German manage- 
ment and exported to Hambui-g. Bananas are 
also grown in the eastern districts and on the 
Mos(}uito coast Rice, beans, sugar, cocoa, and 
tobacco are also cultivated, but lai-ge quantities 
of foodstuffs are Imported The live stock in- 
cludes cattle, hoises, and pigs. The forest 
products aie impoitaut, mahogany and rubber 
being exf)orted 

Minerals. — Gold and silver, copper, coal, 
petioleum, and precious stones are found, the 
gold export iu X9X0 exceeding £000,000. ^e 
mines aie not fully developed. 

Manufactures.— Leather and furniture, beer 
and spirits, tobacco, candles and soap are 
among the principal industries, those connected 
with cattle raising being the most important. 
The imports are principally cottons and other 
manufactured goods from the U.S.A. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The imports and exports for the 5 years, 
X906-X9X0, were valued as follows in silver pesos 
(xa = £s sterling) 


Year 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

TotaL 

X906 

3,4x0,000 

1 

4,030,000 

7,640,000 


3,190,000 

4,000,000 

7,190,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

7,000,000 

» 9»9 

0,960,000 

3,650,000 

6,6x0,000 

19x0. 

a>S90>ooo 

4,000,000 

6>a90>ooo 


• Excess ot expenditure due to revolution of agse-texx. 


X909 

19x0 
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Of tlM importo n per cent, are from the tJ.S., 
IP per cent, from the O.iC., and 15 per cent, from 
Oermaoy ; the exports 40 per oent. to the U.S., 
s<j^ cent, to Germany, za per cent, to the 
U.&., and ta per oent. to France. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

IiaUway*,^k line, 17a miles in length, mns 
from the principal port of Corinto to Leon 
Manasnu and Granada on the lakes, whence a 
line 01 steamers runs at regular intervals to 
the southern shores. Many lines are projected, 
including a trans-isthmus system to Monkey 
Point, on the Caribbean. 

Posts and TeUgraphs . — In 1908 there were 135 
post offices and 130 tolegraph offices, with 1,501 
miles of line, the Republic being linked up with 
the Pacific cable from Mexico to Peru. 

Shippina . — In 1908 the ports were visited by 
804 vessels, mainly U.S. and Geimau. The 


Pacific harbours are the most frequented, 
Corinto ^ing the chief commercial port. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Managua. Population, 35,000. 
Other towns are Leon (85,000), Granada 
(po,ooo), Matagalpa (s6,ooo), Masaya (x^ooo). 
Jinote^ (14,000), Chinandega (zz,ooo), Bsteli 
(io,oooX Bmco (10,000), Jinotepe (10,000), Matapa 

(8.000) , Somoto (8,000), Biueflelds (5,000), Corinto 

(3.000) , and Greytown (0,500). 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is in general use. 

The Unit of Currency is the peso of loo 
eentavoSf the silver peso being worth about 
nod. (za =: ;^i sterling), the paper peso fluc- 
tuating, an^ being worth about 4d. in 1911 
(60 = A* sterling). 


Nobel i3n?es(. 


Thb Nobel Prizes are awarded each year from 
the income of a fund bequeathed to trustees for 
distribution to those who have contributed most 
largely to the common good, and is divided into 
five shares, which are devoted to workers in the 
domains of (a) Physics, (M Chemistry, (e) Medi- 
cine or Physiolo^, (d) Literature, and (e) the 
Preservation of Peace 'llie testator was the 
Swedish scientist Alfred Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite, who died December xo, 1896, leaving 
a fortune of about The fli-st awards 

were distriltuted on the fifth anniversary of 
Nobel's death, Dec. zo, 1901 Tlie awarding 


authorities are the Swedish Academy of Science 
—(a) Physics, (b) ChemistiT ; the Stockholm 
Faculty of Medicine— (c) Medicine or Physiology ; 
tlie Swedish Academy of Literature— (d) Litera- 
ture: and a committee of five persons elected 
by the Norwegian Storthing— <s) Peace. The 
fund is managed by a Board of Directors elected 
by fifteen deputies appointed by the authorities 
above named. The Swedish Government appoints 
a President of the Board of Directors. Particulars 
; concerning conditions, Ac , can be obtained from 
I the Board of Directors of the Nobel Institute 
' (“NobelstiftelsensStyrelse”), Stockholm, Sweden, 


LIST OF AWARDS (Value about £8,000 each). 





Ic) Mkoioinc 



Tsar. 

(a} PuTSics. 

(b) Chlmibtkv. 

or 

id) Literaturk. 

(s) Peace. 


PBVBIOtXMr. 

Z90S 

W. C Rontgen 

J. H. van’t Hoff 

E.A von Behring 

iR F. A. 8ully-l 
1 Prndhomme i 

/H. Dunant. 

F. Passy. 

1900 

|H. A Lorentz 
\ P Zeeman / 

E. Fischer J 

Sir R Rosa,* 

K.C B. / 

T Mommsen 

E. Dneommun. 

A. Gobat. 

1903 

/H. A. Becqiiereli 
\M. AMme Cuiiei 

S. A. Arrhenius 

N, R Finsen 

B Bjomson 

SirW.RCremer.* 

1904 

Lord Rayleigh* 

Sir W. Ramsay* 

V. Pavlow 

(V. Mistral 1 

IJ. Echegaray i 

Inst, of Int. Law. 

*905 

P. Lenard 

A. von Baeyer 

R. Koch 

H. J. Sienkewicz 

Bss. von Suttner. 

1906 

iProf J J \ 

\ Tliomson* / 

H. Moissan 

/R y Calal \ 

iProf. Golgi ; 

G, Carduccl 

[Theodore 
[ Roosevelt.f 

1907 

/Prof A. A. \ 

1 Mlehelsouf ) 

R Buchner 

A. Laveran 

R Kipling* 

E. T. Moneta, 

:L. Renault. 

1908 

^ G. Lippman ! 

R Rutherford i 

1 

fP. Ehrlich ) 

IR Metchnikoff / 

R. Eucken 

iK. P. Arnoldson. 
IF. Bajer. 

1909 

/Signor Marconi 
IF. Brann j. 

W. Ostwald 

T. Kocher 

S. Lagerlof 

Bn. de Coostani. 
.M. Beemaert. 

1910 ' 

/J. D. van der \ 
\ Waals i| 

0 . Wallach 

A. Rossel 

P. Heyse 

Berne Inti. Peace 
. Bureau. 

1911 1 

W. Wien j 

Mme. Curie 

A. Gullstrand 

M. Maeterlinck 

/T. M. C. Asser. 

A. H. Fried. 

19ZS j 

G. Dalen | 

/Prof. Giignard \ 
IProf. Sabatier / 

A. Carrelf 

G. Hauptmann 

To be awa/rded. 
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Norway. 


* florwa^. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Population. 


Governmeuts (Atntor) and Capitals. 


Akershus (Akershus) 

Bergen (City) 

Bergenhus, Nordre (Fiord) 

Bergenhus, Sdnrlre (Bergen) 

Bratsberg (8kien) 

Buskerud (Uramtnen) 

Christiania (City) 

Christians (Littlohaininer) 

Finmarken (Hamnierfest) 

Hedemarkcn (Hamar) 

Jarlsberg and Laurvik (Laurvik) ... 
Lister and Mandal (Christiansand) 

Nedenos (Arendal) 

Nordland H^odd) 

Hoinsdal (Christiansund) 

Smaalcncne (Frederikshald) 

Stavanger (Stavanger) 

Tromsd (Tromsd) 

Trondh^em, Nordre (I^vanger) ... 
Trondhjem, Sttudro (Trondhjoni)... 


Area (English 


Sq. kiles). 

spoo. 

Spio. 

a, 054 

116,228 

128,042 

5 

72,251 

76,867; 

7,130 

89,041 

90,040 

6,025 

135,752 

146,o(^ 

S.863 

99,052 

108,084 

5,790 

112,676 

123,643 

6 

227,626 

241,834 

9,790 

116,280 

119,236 

18,291 

32,952 

38,065 

10,618 

896 

126,182 

134,555 

104,554 

109,076 

2,804 

81,567 

82,067 

3,609 

79,935 

1 76,456 

14,513 

152,144 

i 164,687 

5,786 

136,137 

! 144,622 

152,306 

1,598 

136,886 

3,531 

127,592 

141,040 

8,789 

74,362 

81,902 

84,948 

7,182 

83,433 

10,131 

135,382 

148,306 

124,411 

2,240,032 

2,391,78a 


Sexes in 1900, 1,087,603 males, 1,152,429 females. 
Sexes in 1910, 1,155,673 males, 1,236,109 females. 

BaoM and lUllgloas 


BaoM. 

1900. 

1910. 

BelifleBa. 

1900. 

i9iot. 

Norwegians 

8,136,701 

». 3 S 5,**4 

Lutherans 

8,800,161 

*• 344 , 5*6 

Swedes 

49,66a 

30,546 

MethodiaU 

*0,366 

*0.966 

Lap* 

*9,677 

*•,590 

Baptists 


7.699 

Fins 

9,959 

7 ,* 7 * 

Roman Catholics 

t, 8 tt 

8,046 

Danes 

3,775 

3,040 

Mormons 

46Q 

7*4 

Germans 

8,767 

8,151 

Quakers 1 

*79 


English 

909 

355 

Other 1 

8i,a6g 

lasreaae of tiM People. 


Births. 

I>eaihs. 

EmifiuuU. 

Total. 

lUniaeoo. 

61.316 

51,814 

**.967 

! 

53 , *6* i 

*3.590 

60.788 

60,666 

3*».769 

88.135 

54 . 9*4 

> 3.953 

53.16* 

•,497 

4*»676 

* 4 *|a 

61.407 

51,6m 

*6,150 

50)790 

i4.oio 

61,461 

31.696 

* 6 , 9*8 

*4.966 

H.6eo 

61.400 

31,500 

*»i 4 n 

48.977 
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PHTSIOGKAPHT. 

B9mdarit ». — Norway ooeapies the west and iftrth of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
between 57^ and 4^ ^ 31^ xi* £. long. Within these limits lie ^ 

tn^inlAiiH and a mnltitade of islands and inlets, estimated at 150,000 in all. The boundaries 
on the north, west, and south are the Arctic and Atlantic Ocesns and the North Sea, and 
the soath>eart coast is washed by the Skager Kack, which separates the kingdom from the 
Danish nromontoiy of Jutland. The Swedish frontier forms the eastern boundary, but 
beyond tnis frontier to the north-east the Norwegian Amt of Finmarken extends along the 
boundary Ot the Russian Grand Duchy of Finland. • 

CoaA. — coast is extremely rugged, broken by inlets or and studded with 

islands. The affords run inland for a great distance (Sc^ne fjord reacning 135 miles, and 
Hardanger fjord 114 miles inland), with precipitous cliffs on either side, and down many 
of them the mountain torrents find their way to the sea in picturesque, elevated waterfalls. 
The principal inlets are Christiania Fjord, in the south-east : Bukken or Stavaxiger, 
Hardanger, Sogne, Stor, Geiran^r, Trondbjem, Namsen, Folden, Yefsen, Ranen, Svartisen, 
Salten w Skjerstad, Vest and Ofoten, Lyngen and Alten Fjords, on the west ; Porsanger, 
Laj^ and Tana Fiords on the north ; and Varanger Fjord on the north-east coast. 

*1^ coast is fringed with a ** fence of islands’* {skmt gaord). almost throughout its 
length from south-east to north-east, the largest of them l^ing Ilindd^ in the Lofoten (or 
Vesteraalen) group, and between two of the smaller islands of the same group (Mosken and 
Sdrland) rushes the Maelttrom^ a whirlpool caused by the opposition of the island fence to 
ttie pent-up tidal waters of the sea. In the extreme north is the larM island of MagerO. 
which contains, in North Cape^ the most northerly jioint of Norway ana of the continent of 
Europe. 

Rtlitf, — Norway consists of an almost coutinuoiis plateau, with frequent peaks and 
valleys. The highest peaks are Galdhdpiggcn (8,546 feet) and Skagastblstind (8,068 feet) 
in the JUiun fjrld {fjdd =r highlands) of the Amt of Christians, and there are mai^ peaks 
alKTve 6,000 feet, while Snehactta, in the Dovrt fjdd^ exceeds 7,600 feet, and in the Rondane 
Fjeld is Hdgronden (6,930 feet). 

Ifgdr^raphg.—ln addition to the fjords there are countless inland lakes, the largest 
lieing Mjoseti, miles in length, in the south-east, and Hotrand^ in the amt of Nordland. 
The principal river of Norway is the (ilommen^ which rises in Lake Aursund (South 
Trondhjem) and flows southwards, through Hedemarken, Akershus, and Smaalenene, to the 
! Skager Rack, cast of Christiania Fjord. Other rivers are the Drammen, which flows into 
! Christiania Fjord, and the Laagen, Skien, Nid, and Otter, in the south ; the Logen, Bjoreia, 

, Rauma, Namsen. and Yefsen, which flow into the western fjoids ; and the Alten and Tana 
; of the north. Many of the rivers run in precipitous beds, and inagniDcent waterfalls occur 
■ in the course of nianv of them, the most famous being SarvjtfoK on the Glommen, RJukan/oiy 
I or “ Smoking Fall,’’^ on the Maan, Lotifm and Eif^ana$/o», which discharge into Hard- 
anger Fjord, and Vdringt/oif, on the Bjoreta River. 

, Climate.^The climate of Norway is in no way typical of the latitudes in which the 
kingdom is situated, for although a great part of the land lies w'ithin the Arctic Circle, the 
I coast is kept free of ice by the prevailing south-west winds and the Gu{f Stream drift of 
warm waters from the Atlantic Ocean. 'Ihe direction of the Gulf Stream is not only along 
the west, but round the north and north-east coast, and the most northerly jioint of the 
kii^oni (North Cape, in the island of Magerb) is thus kept free from the icy currents 
which cause many lands in lower latitudes to be ice-bound ; in fact, the Skager Rack of the 
! south is liable to be closed by ice although the seas of northernmost Norway, 1,000 miles 
nearer the North Pole, are free all the year round, ’fhe highest mean annual temperature 
18 45° Fahrenheit on the south-west coast, and the lowest mean is i® above freezing in the 
I extreme north, when the summer average is as high as 53^ Fahrenheit, as against 63*^, the 
! summer mean at the capital. 

The Midnight Sun . — Owing to the geographical position of Norway, the country generally 
experiences a phenomenon known as The Midnight Sun," the sun lining above ^ horison 
I continuously from May to July, at North Cape, and even in the extreme booth there is no 
darkness from April to August. Conversely, there is no sun at North Cape from November 
' to Jannary, but this absence of sunlight does not prevail further south. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom of Norway had been established for some centuries and Christianity had 
been introduced about 150 years when Ki^ Harald HI. fell at Stamford Bridge in England 

i xo 66 a.D.), and from 131^x531 the kingdom formed part of the triparute League 0/ 
TfllMar (see ** Denmark by which Norway, Sweden and Denmark were united under 

N 2 
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King Eric (13^x397). In 1^21, the eecesaton of Sweden left Norway in union with 
Denmark, and in 18x4, by the Treaty ^f Kiel (Jan. 14, 18x4), this union was dissolved, and 
the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden were muted under one crown. In 1905 the Norwegian 
Storthing adopted a resolution dissolving the union with Sweden (June 7), and later in the 
same year a referendum resultei in an overwhelming majority (368,211 votes to 184) in 
favour of the dissolution of the union. Negotiations between representatives of Norway 
and Sweden settled the terms of the severance, which was ratified by the Norwegian 
Storthing and the Swedish Kiksdag on Oct. 9. On Oct. 27 King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway issued a proclamation relinquishing the crown of Norway, and a Norwegian 
referendum authorized the Storthing to offer the crown to Prince Charles of Denmark, who 
ente -ed the Norwegian capital with his consort on Nov. 25, and was crowned in Trondhjem 
Oath dral in x^, as King Haakon VII., the first of that name (Haakon the Good), having 
reigned over Norway from 935-961 a.d. 

Baigaiaf Bovaraifa. 

Hi$ Majtnty Haakon VII., King qf Norway, bom at Chari ottenlund, Aug. 3, 1872 (son of 
the late King Frederik 111 . of Denmark) ; mairied July 22, 1896, to H.R.H. Princess Maud 
of the United Kingdom (bom Nov. 26, 18^) ; elected King of Norway and accepted the 
throne Nov. x8, 1905. Their Majesties have issue : — 
n.RH. Prince Olav, bom at Baudriugham, July », 1903. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Executive is vested In the Hovereign and 
la exercised by a responsible ministry, with 
portfolios distributed as follows 

Jf inistry (Feb. so, sost)* 

PrsHderU of the Council of Miniiiere and 
Minitter cf Stats, 3. K. M. Ibatlie 
Minister cf Foreign Affaire, .1. ligeus 
Minister (f Eoaeeiaetical Affaire and PuUte 
Inetruetion, E. A. Liljedahl. 

Minieter of Juetioe and Police, Frodrlk Btaug 
Minister of Commerce, Navigation and Industry, 
A. 0. Llndvlg. 

Minieter cf Agriculture, E. M. Enge 
Minister of Publio Works, N. 0. Hovdenak 
Minister of Defence, 3. K. M. Braille. 

Minister of Finance and Customs, Kiedrlk 
Konow. 

Secretary of State, N. Hesselberg. 

THE LB0I8LATUKE. 

The Legislature, or Storthing, Is bicameral, 
and consists of sea members, elected for three 
years by universal suffrage of Norwegians uf 
both sexes, aged as years, ray<off a certain 
minimum of taxatiou. llie St u thing meets 
annually and elects one (luarter of its memliers 
to form the Looting, the remaining three- 
quarters forming the Odeleting. These houses 
meet In separate session, except In cases of dis- 
agreement, when a two-thirds nmjority is the 
deciding factor. Laws originate in the Odels 
ting. All members of the Storthing I'coeive 
3,000 kroner per annum and a travelling allow- 
ance. The Storthing and each of the houses 
elects a Pi'esident and Vice-President, who ex- 
change their ofllceB In alternate months 
Presidents of the Storthing (s9ss), W. Konow ; 
J. M. Halvorsen. 

Presidents cf the Lagting (i9xo-x9xa), O. A. 
Jahren ; T T. Ftiss. 

Presidents cf the Odeleting (i9xa), A. Th. Berge ; 
J. K. Llestol. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There are separate courts for civil and criminal 
oaaat. Civil oases are generally brought before 
a court of mediatioo (forligelses kommisHon) 
from whloh appeals may be brought to looal 


coui ts, or to the three superior courts of appeal 
(overretter)sit Christiania, Bergen and Trondhjem. 
Criminal cases are tried by Jury courts {lag- 
inandsret) or at assizes (ineddomsret). Ihe final 
com t of the Kingdom is the Supreme Court at 
('hiistiania There is a high court of impeach- 
ment (ngsret) for the trial of executive and 
administrative officers, etc., at the capital. 
President of the Supreme Court, K. K. Thlnn. 

Lf)CAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom is divided into ao anUer (see 
Area and Pupulation. ante) each under an amt- 
mand, who is assisted by an amtsthtng, composed 
of the chairmen of the rural oonucils {herreder) 
within the amt. Municiimlitles are governed 
by elective representatives, with an executive 
committee { fomuend) chosen by the representa- 
tives. llie local franchise is identical with tt&e 
parliamentary and is similarly extemikid to 
women. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Service in the National Militia is universal 
and compulsoi-y, recruits loining the Active 
Army fur xa years, with iuitlal tnuning of 48 to 
xa6 days, and two subsequeut training of 04 
days each They then pass to the Landvern for 
8 years, with one training of 04 days, and thence 
to the age of 50 form part of the Landstorm, 
receiving no further training. The Peace Effec- 
tive is about x8,ooo of all ranks. The Infantry 
are armed with the Krag-Jbrgenaen rifie of 6*5 
millimetres calibm ; the Artillery with the 
Eihardt q.-f. gun of 7*5 centimetres calibre. In 
time of war every able-bodied Norwegian, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 55, ts liable for servioe 
in the KrigiforsterkHing, or lev^ en maeee. 

Vary. 

llie maritime population is universally liable 
for service in the Navy between the ages of a* 
and 41, with active training of 6 months. The 
personnel of the Navy Is about x,oeo. and about 
xA,oQo are liable for aervioe in caae oi war. The 
Norwegian Navy oouaisted in x9xa oi 4 (x6,ooo 
ton) armoured cruisers, a ooaat defence monitors, 

1 57 torpedo boata, 3 gunboats, 3 deatroyera, s aub- 
ma^tn} and •pectal servioe vessels, etc. 
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KDrCATION. 

Prinm education U oompulsorj and free 
between the agea of 7 and xa, schools being 
maintained by local taxation with State granto 
tn aid. The attendance is very high, the pupils 
numbering S74t43s 1® »9®9* Secondary schools 
are provided by the State, by local authorities 
and ^ priTite bodies, and many of them are 
dual, while most of those for ^rls alone are 
prlTately maintained. There are xo epectal 
sch^ls, and industrial and technical institutes 
The Univanity of Christiania was founded in 
s8xs, and was attended in X9X1 by 1553 students. 

HNANCB. 

The revenue and expenditure of Norway are 
stated below in kroner (18 kroner — steiling) 
for the live years ending June 30, tgte (I’he 
figures for 1908-00 include x« months owing to 
the change of the flnancini year from Aprll- 
March to )uly to June.) 


uncultivated. The area and produce of the 
principal crops in X91S was as follows > 


Deocrlptioo. 


1908-09 

1909^- XO 
X910-XX 
X9ii-xa 
S9XJ1-X3 


Total Reienoe • 


dnliimry 

Exieiuiiture 


M4.5W.3fi4 ‘ 

xaa,S44,a89 ' 

1x7,780,300* 
189,388,900 < 
147,488,600 * 


> 37 . 459 .“* 
1x6, 751, 0x8 
1x0,600,000 
119,4x0,000 
189,400,000 


Ihe Budget of X9X8-X3 included the following 
pro\isioos:— . 

ENUE 

Direct Taxes kroner 

Indirect Taxes .. 

Other Sources 


Wheat 

Barley .... 

Oats 

Rye 

Mixed Com. 


Acreage. 

Pioduce. 

1 

“.399 

1 W,7ao 
868,509 
37.X86 
* 5.»03 

(Quariera.) 

X, 059.488 
« 7 . 9«5 
56,090 


Defence 

Debt Service . . 
Public Works ... 
MUcellaneous... 


EXI'ENniTURK. 

kroner 


DEBT. 


9,000,000 

57.885.000 

74,338,100 . 
fi.37*,5oo I 

! 

81.680.000 , 
*7.373.fioo ' 
45.74*. *00 
44, 604,300 


The Public Debt of Norway amounted to the 
following sums at the close of the last five 
financial years (In kroner) 


Yoar 

capital 

Intemit and 
IlodempUuu 

1908-09 

3 « 9 . 304 . 5»9 

19,981,088 

X909-X0 

»^. 3 S 3 

* 5 . 459 , 6 “ 

X 9 K»-XX 

367,65*, 8m 

15,578,100 

X9XX-XS 


>5.784.7“ 

X9U-X3 

1 

... 

*7.373.6“ 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 
Agrieuiture.— The total land area is estimated 
78.5^,000 English statute acrm of which 
X7, 071,158 acres were (19x0) woods and forests, 
•*74^^ seres cnltivated land, and 0^,840 
acres (in 1900) permanent grass, marsh land ana 


Other crops included 101,675 acres under 
potatoes (88,007,997 bushels lu x9xxX while 
8,506,800 tons of nay were carted in 1911. 

Live Stock.— The live stock in 1007 included 
737,898 cows and 366,803 other cattle, x,M3,4i8 
sheep and lambs, a96,44a goats, 3x8,556 pigs, 
178.^ horsesjjmd 1^,683 reindeer. 

/ViAertes.— The fisheries give employment to 
large numbeia of inhabitimts thix)Ughout the 
year, cod and herilng being the most valuable 
products. The exports in 1911 were valued at 
97,^,009 kroner 

J^reetry.—Ot the total ai-ea tinder woods and 
forests about 75 per cent, is under pine. The 
x'ai ions streams ai e used for the floating of felled 
trees fioiii place to place, while the falls supply 
power. ITie total value of forest produce ex* 
ixirted in xoix amounted to nearly 79,000,000 
kroner, of wfiich more than half was represented 
by the value of wood pulp for use In paper 
making. 

Minee and Jfmeroli.— Hilver, copper, and Iron 
are found in considerable quantities, and coal is 
mined to a small extent on the island of Atidb. 
The principal miuemi export is granite, while 
marble of a good quality is also found. The 
total value of mineral exports in 19x1 was 
87,5x6,000 kroner, 

Mam/facturee —Timber dressing, mechanical 
engineering, textile manufactures, shipbuilding, 
and pulp'makingare the principal industries, the 
chief centies beVng Cliristiania, Bergen, Frederik* 
stad, Drainmeo, Hkien, Troudhjem, Fiederik* 
shald and Btavanger. Water i>ower is available 
on most of the streams, owing to the vatlety of 
levels in the river beds. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and expoits for the five years 
X907-X9X1 i't]>ecial trade only) are stated as 
follows in kiouer (x8 kroner = £i steiling) 


Vear 


Exports 

Total 

1907.. 

1908 . 

fOOO 

361,648,800 
354,9x9,600 
365 , 739 . 9 “ 1 
408,093, xoo 
468,695,000 

8x9,971,800 

8x1,847,900 

834.640,600 

867,856,800 

1 888,684.100 

581,6x4.6“ 

566.167.500 

600.380.500 

1 669.949.9“ 

t 757 , 379 ,*“ 

19x0 

X9XX 


• Inclttd^ loans, mainly for railway development ; 
t a.aaa.am knmer ; 1 «.eM.ooe kroner ; il.tm.om kroner , 
* 9.«6Biooe kroner , * it.«sa,«e» kroner. 


The chief articles of export are timber, wood* 
i work, wood pulp and matches, fish, oil and other 
i prod'jcts 0/ the fisheries, paper, slcins and furs, 

I nails, minerals, stone, ice, calcium caiblde, con* 
J dens^ milk, butter, margarine and tinned goods. 

' The chief Imports are cereals, grooertes and 
I clothing, coal, hides and skins, couan and wool, 

I oil, raachlnetj, steamships and metal goods, 
i The United Kingdom takes aj per cent ot the 
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export! and leod! ai per cent, of the iniporU| 
Germany takes as per cent, of the experts and 
sends IP per cent, of the Imports, the remainder 
being shared principally by Kus^ Sweden and 
Spain* 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

JRaifseays.— In spse there were spsy miles of 
railway open for traffic, ale miles being private 
and the remainder State owned. The receipts 
of the State lines in sass were as,a74,tas kroner 
and the expenses ss,IW,943 kroner. 

Potts ana Ttlegraj^.— In tpsi there were 3,496 
post offices, dealing with 71,000,000 letters. 
17, too, 000 post cards, and ss3.9oo,ooo other postal 
P^kets. The postal reompts in spso were 
S>4psi45e kroner, and the expenditure 
kroner. In spis there were s,j{lls teleOTaph 
offices, with »,3oo miles of line and transmitting 
^300,000 messages ; and 4 wireless land stations. 
Hie telegraphic receipts were SiMp.ooo kroner, 
the expenses ^163,000 kroner. 

ttie mercantile marine of Norway 
is exceeded as to tonnage by only three nations 
( 17 . K., U.B.A., and Germany), and amounted In 
spsa (Lloyd's measurement) to a,s3s vessels 
(a, ape, 806 tons), of which 1,495 (1,695, «ai tons) 
were steamers and 637 (5^,075 tons) sailing 


veaaels^-pxelnsiTe of vessela under no tons. 
In S9« 4,^ vesaela (n,^,eoo tons) in cargo and 
in bidlaat^tered, and 4.300 vessels (a,aa7,ass 
tons) cleared at the fonr principal pmta of Chria> 
Uania, Bergen, Trcmdhjem, and Fredmikatad. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, CHaisriAiriA, on the south-east 
coast at the head of Christiania Fjord. Popula- 
tion (1910), 041,634. Others towns are 

Bergen 76,667 Chiistiansund 13,001 

I'rondhjem ... 46,3 m Hangesund... 10,987 
Stavanger ... 37 ,mi Frederikshald 15,597 
Drammen ... 04^695 Sarpsborg ... 10,540 

Frederikstad X5>597 Bkien ss.i^ 

Christiansand 15,091 Arendal >0,315 

Aalesund >31656 Larvik > 0,105 

WEIGHTS, MEASUBES, AND CURRENCT. 

The Metric System of WeiahU and Measures Is 
compulsory. The Unit of Currency is the Krone 
of zoo orer. The krone is worth sy 'sd. in English 
currency (sB s kroner = sterling^ Gold coins 
are ao, to, and 5 kroner; silver, a and s krone, 
50, as, and so bver ; with copper 5 and a itrer and 
s ore 


Qman. 

Area 81,000 English Square Miles. Estimated Population 500,000. 

Sultan of Oosin. 

I/ie Highness Scyyid Feysal bin Turki, G.C.I.E. ; hotn 1864 (second sou of Seyyid 
Tiirki bin Seyyid bin Sultan), succeotled his father June 4, 1888. 

Children of the Sultan. 

t. Seyyid llmur, horn z886. 

a. Beyyld Nadir, bom t868. 

3. Aeyyld Muhammad, bom 1869. 

Om&n is an independent sultanate of south-east Arabia, with a Muhammadan population 
that is mainly Arabj but contains many foreign elements, including Indians, Persians, 
Baluchis, and Swahili negroes. 

The territory of the sultanat<‘ extends from the j^ninsula of £1 Katar, on the Persian 
Ciulf, to the promontory^ of Kas Sair, ou the Arabian Sea, a total length of coast of close on 
1,500 miles. The north-we^t extremity is in 51*^ 30’ E. long., and OmAu extends to the 
easternmost point of Arabia in 59^ 48’ K. long., and thence south-west to a point about 
a8' K. long, and 16^ ^o' N. lat. llle most northerly point is Has Musandim in 26^ 

K. lat. The political neighbours of OmAn are the Turkish chieftaincy of Katar, in the 
north-west, and the indeiiendent tribes of Hadramut, in the south-west. The north-west 
and south-west extremities are in the form of a horse-shoe, the interi’ening land being Ihe 
arid and sandy desert of central and southern Arabia, the great Jiuha el Khali, or JMhna 
Desert, which covers the peninsula, from ThnAn in the east to Yemen in the west. The 
northern coast of Om&n is washed by the Persian Gulf ; the Cape of Ras Mesandim reachea 
to the narrow Strait of Ormuz ; the eastern coast is washed by the Golf of Om&n, and the 
south-eastern coast by the Arabian Sea. 

In addition to the Arabian territory, there are two dependencies on the opposite (Mmkran) 
coast of the Gulf of Omfin in the ports and surrounding land of Chahbar, m son^-eastem 
Persia, and Owadar, in southern Biuuchistan. 

The promontory (Ras Jcbel) which terminates in Ras Mnsandim is formed by the western 
horn of a range of mountains, which stretches across north-eastern Gmftn, from ttnsandim 
to 1 ^ Hadd) and shuts out the coastal districts from the interior. The highest peak is JM 
Akkdar, or Oieen Mountain (10,000 feet), in the centre of the range. Bmaller ranges of 
hills fringe tiie south-eastern coast as fhr aa the Hadramut boondaiy. The west coast of 
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the Bm Jebel promontory, known ea the Pirate Coaet, and the remainder of the Persian 
Gull littoral, are low lying and sandy, with few inleis, and many rocky islets lie close in 
shore. Tlie only port on these coasts is the insignificant harbour of Sharkah, but on the 
east coast are Muscat, the capital and principal seaport, with smaller ports in Matreh Barka 
and Sohar, to the north, and Kuiy at to the south of the capital. On the Makran coast of 
the Arabian Sm are the ports of Chahbar and Gwadar. 

The eastern coast contains many wadis ^ or valleys, between the mountains and the sea, 
and torrential streams flow down towards the coast, but for man^ mouths the beds are dry, 
water being obtained from springs and wells in sufficient quantities for an effective irrigation 
system in the coastal strip. The interior is almost inaccessible on account of the mountain 
I 'narrier, but the ports of Matroh (leading to Wadi Kah^a) and Kuryat (to Wadi Hail) and 
the valley of Semail (leading to Wadi Muusab) gi\e access to the fertile Wadi of Tyin, 
which contains a rich oasis with many village settlements. The rocky passes leading to 
Tyin abound in ni^ed defiles, easily held by a hostile force, and the wadi itself, known as 
the “Garden of Omfin,” is enclosed by the mountains K 1 Beideh and Hallowi, about 
3,000 feet above sea level. 'Fhc “Garden of Omftn” is particularly fertile, and cereals, 
vegetables and fruit (dates, vines, p^ches, apricots, oranges, mangoes, melons and mul- 
berries) arc abundantly cultivated. Klbcwhere dates form the staple food of the inhabitants, 
and palm groves and water pools are scattered all over the country. 

Communication is carried on by pack animals (chiefly dromedaries) under strong escort, 
and there is a much frequented route from the Turkish territory in the north-west along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf to Abu Dhabi, and thence to the town of Bereiina, on the western 
versant of the mountain barrier. From Bereima the route leads southwards to Nizwa and 
the Garden of Gmfin, thus connecting the north-west with the eastern ports already men- 
tioned. There is a pilgrimage route of 21 days across the Arabian Desert, from the Garden 
of Om&n to Mecca, in the Turkish- Arabian vilayet of Hedjaz. 

The trade of Onmn is considerable, the seaborne trade of Muscat and Matrah exceeding 
700,000 in 191 x~ 1912. The chief export is dates, the principal imports being rice, arms 
I and ammunition, wheat, coffee, cotton and silk goods. There is an import duty of 5 per 
I cent, ad ralorrtn^ which forms the princijial source of revenue, but exports are free. Over 
I 70 |>er cent, of the foreign trade is with British India, and a small amount annually with ^ 
the United Kingdom. Germany takes the lead among other trading nations. Tlireo 
British shipping lines call at Muscat, and one German and one Russian line, and there is a 
weekly mail service to Karac hi and Bombay. Muscat is connected by cable with British 
India, rta Jask, on the Persian coast of the Gulf of Omfin. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Om&n was established as an independent sultanate in 1741 by Ahmed ben Said, an imam 
(or Hultan) of Yemen, who consolidated his power at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. 

In the earlier years of the nineteenth century Oman was the most jiowerful state in Arabia, 
i and the rule of the Sultan was extended over the Makran coast of the Arabian Sea and over 
I (tarts of East Africa, includii^ Socotm and Zanzibar. In 1856 the sultanate was divided by 
the two sons of Sultan Seyyid, and 2 lauzibar was formed into a separate sultanate. The 
government is absolute and is hereditary in the descendants of Ahmed ben Said. 

At the present time the authority of the Sultan is effective only in the cajdtal and the 
neighbouring territory, for although the Bedouin Arabs recognize his siqieriority, the rule 
is only nominal in ^e interior, and trade i«« hampered by tribal warfare and robbery of 
caravans, which are forced to proceed with stro ig escorts through the various passes over 
the mountains, some of which are guarded by ineudly chiefs. 

Since 1798 the relations between Muscat and England have been friendly, and many 
conventions and treaties have been made. Bntish warships have upheld the authority of 
the Sultan against rebellious tribes, and a Bntish force has protected Muscat from the hostile 
attempts of the neighbouring Turkish- Arabian Chief of Katar. The Sultan is in treaty 
relations with the Government of India and receives annually a subsidy, while a British 
agent resides at the capital^ A joint Anglo-French declaration of 1862 guarantees his 
independence, and the Sultan is pledged not to cede territory to any I’ower but the British 
Govenimeut. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Muscat, the principal seaport, on the east coast. Population about 25,000. 
Other towns and ports are Matrah, about 5 miles north of the capital (population 10,000), 
Barka and Sohar, on the east coast ; and Sharkah on the Pirate Coast. The princip^ 
inland towns are Nizwa in the “ Garden of Om&n,” and Bereima in the north-west. 
firitish Consul and Political Agent <U Muscat^ Major S. G. Knox, C.I.E. , 
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panama. 

(XcpttUloft 4* Fuftkuu) 

Area 31,890 English Square Miles. Population 426,928. 


PROVINCES AND CAPITALS. , 


Bocas del Toro (Bocas del Toro) 
Chiriqui (Ciudad de David) 
Code (Penonome) 

Coldn (CoWn) 


Los Santos (Los Santos) 
Panama (Panama) 
Veraguas (Santiago) 


Raoss aad Bslifioas. 

The inhabitants are Spanish speaking of mixed descent, with Spanish, Indian and negro 
blood, and there is a large and increasing foreign element* The natural increase is small, 
the births in 19x0 being 5,876 and the deaths 5,177, but the immigrants (28,215) outnumbered 
the emigrants (14,910) by 13,305, in the same year. The chief foreign element is from the 
British West Indies (^4,488). All religions are tolerated, and the natives are almost 
entirely Roman Catholic. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundarifit. — The Republic of Panama occupies the Isthmus which connects the 
continent of North and South America, and lies between Costa Rica and Colombia, having 
formed a department of the latter Republic until Nov. 4^ 1903. The Isthmus of Panama 
lies between 7® i 5 '- 9 ° W N. lat. and 77® is'-83° 30' W. long. The northern coast is washed 
by the Caribbean Sea (Atlantic) and the southern coast by the Pacific Ocean. 

— The country is everywhere mountainous, with a ridge, more or less defined, 
extending from the western to the eastern boundaiy^ and consists of a succession of bills 
and vidleys with little open plain. The Cordilleras of Chiriqui and Veraguas of the west 
are continued eastwards by the Cordilleras of Panama and Darien, the highest peaks being 
Pico Blanco (11,740 feet) on the Costa Rican frontier and Chiriqui (11,265 feet), an extinct 
volcano, in the west and Santingo (9,275 feet) in the province of Veraguas. 

Bydrographtf, — The largest rivers are the Tutra^ or Rio Darien, of the eastern province, 
rising close to the Caribbean shore and flowing into the Pacific in the Gulf of San Miguel ; 
the CAepo, or Bayano, with a similar course to the Bay of Panama ; and the Chag^M which 
flows northwards through Gatun Lake to the Caribbean, part of its course being utilized for 
the Panama Canal. The only lake is that of Gatun^ which has been formed by the 
construction of a dam in order to raise the water level of the Canal. 

Climate , — Although lying within the tropics the climate is not unhealthy, and the mean 
temperature varies little throughout the republic, being about 80° Fahrenheit. The wet 
season lasts from April to December, and the dry season is bracing with dry north-east 
winds from the Caribbean. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Panama formed a department of the Republic of Colombia from 1855 until its secession 
in 1903. On Jan. 4, 1904, a constitution assembly was elected and a constitution was 
adopted, under which a centralized republic was inaugurated. The President is elected by 
the votM of all adult male citizens for the term of four years and is ineligible for a 
successive term of office. There is no Vic^President, but the assembly ^ects three 
deriynadof to provide a head for the State in case of the death of the President. 


President qf tke Republic 0/ Panama (i9i2-x9x6, 
ist Iksi^ate (1912-1914), Rodolfo Chiari. 
2nd Dwgnate ^ Ramdn M. Valdes. 

^rd DesignaU „ Aristides Aijona. 


elected xst Oct., 19x2) Dr. Belisario Porras. 


The Xxsevtivs. 

The ezeontlvs power Is vested in the President, 
^ uinisters, ' • - - - 


wto appoints ministers, Judses of the Supreme 
Court, diidomatto reprasentativea, and prori- 
tional flovemora. The Cabinet appointed in Goto* 


•ional'sovemora. The Cabinet appointed in Goto* 
her, spia, oooslsted of the following minliterB 


Minister qf Oavemment and Jnstias, Dr. P. Wide. 
Minister qjT Bmesto T. lefevre. 

Minister of tke Treasury, Kusebio A. Morales. 
Minister of Public Worm, Bamdn F. Aoevedo. 
Minister of Publie Jnstruatiom, QoUlenao 
Andre ve. 
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THE LSOISLATURS. 

The KfttioDAl Aesemhlj ooneiiti of e single 
chamber of aB members, elected for a years oj 
direct adult male suffrage, and meets nlennlally 
on S^t. t. The President has a reto on legis* 
latkm, Imt if a bill is declared by the Supreme 
Court to be within constitutional limits his 
consent is obligatory. 

THE JUDICATUEK. 

The Supreme Court consists of live judges, 
appointed by the President, and there are 
supeiior courts and circuit courts, and justices 
of municipal courts appointed by tne five judges 
of the first-named tribunal. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Bach of the seren provinoes is under a governor, 
appointed by the Pxesident, and possesses muni- 
cipal districts with elective legislatures, and an 
alcalde appointed by the governor. Under the 
treaty by which the Panama Canal Zone was 
ceded to the United States, the municipalities 
of Coldn and Panama within the ceded area, 
were expressly excluded from the sone. 

DEFENCE. 

There is no standing array, but the integrity 
of the republic has been guaranteed by the 
United States Order is msIntaiDed by a small 
national police force undet the superintendence 
of the provincial governors and the alcaldes. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, 
SM primary schools l>eing maintained by the 
StaW the pupils PUinl>ering neat ly ao,ooo There 
are also secondary and special schocxls, for the 
training of teachers, and a university has been 
opened at the capital, with a competent staff 
of pr^essors, both native and foreign. 

FINANCE. 

The assembly meets biennially, and votes a 
pro\ islon for two tiuauclal yeai s I1xe estimated 
revenue sosi-ss In j, moo, 000 balboas {balboa 
U.8.A., i.e , 4 817 = £i sterling) 

Revenue collected tn 1911. 

Customs and local taxes $s,756,aai *43 

Consular rights . . 167,966 67 

Poets, etc 105,105 mm 

Interest on investments 335,505*37 

$3,364,7*8 '®9 

Expenditure 19x1. 

Interior and Justice $1,0*7,099*07 

Foreign Affairs >36,0^ *m i 

Finance 43*, >79 39 

Public Works 9^,37* 60 

Education 6*4, 37> *3 

$3,354,199* 

There is a small local debt of about ^100,000- 
The Government has ^t,a6o,ooo invest^ in the 
United States, and £x<s/o,ooo in the National 
Bank. Under the Canal Zone Treaty a rental of 
sso,ooo balboas per annum becomes due in Feb- 
ruary 19x3. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

AgrUnUture, etc.— The soil is extremely fertile, 
but there Is Uttle cultivatimi, and ne^y one- 
half the land is unooeupled. The mreater part 
ot the cultivated portion is now bananas, 
other crops including coffee, tobacco and oereats, 


while ^acao grows wild In the north-western 
province of Bocas del Toro. The forest-clad hills 
provide valuable medicinal plants and dyestuffs, 
indlarubber, mahogany and other timber ana 
cabinet woods. The live stock is being greatly 
improved and there are excellent graxlng 
grounds. Immigration is encoui-aged by the 
grant of small farms to likely settlers on favour- 
able terms. The fisheries are Important, and 
the pearl industry is being largely exploited with 
profitable results 

Jfttierofs.— Gold is mined in the eastern pro- 
vinces, and copper is found in the west, wheie 
also valuable coal deposits exist and await 
development. Iron is also found, and there are 
productive salt mines on Parita Bay, uhlle 
mineral springs abound. 

Jfant^acture«.— Chocolate factories and soap 
works have been established in the capital, and 
sugar refineries are projected. ITie tobacco and 
salt industries are government monoiMDlles. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports (exclusive of canal materials, etc.) 
and total exports for the five years i907~i9xx aie 
stated as under in balboas (= U.S. dollars);-— 


Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

1907 

7 , 334,000 

985,000 

8,3x9,000 

1908 

7,8x5,000 

*, 755,000 

9,750,000 

1909 

8 , 755,000 

1,503,500 

*0, >57,500 

19x0 

>0,057,000 

1 x,^,ooo 

XX, 836, 000 

X91X 

9 , 8 s 8 , 6>6 

*,W3,4t5 

X 3 , 73 S, 05 X 


The import trade of xpxi was distilbuted as 
follows (in balboas) •— 


Country Imports from. 


United States 5,xo4,a4o*o6 

United Kingdom a, 065, 403*55 

Germany z,zx6, 135*30 

Fiance 386,580-49 

Italy x8a,69s ao 

China and Japan 177,373*38 

Other Counti ies SM,>6a ao 


I Tlie principal exports are bananas, rubber, raw 
I cocoa, vegetable ivoi-y, mother of pearl, cabinet 
I woods and medicinal plants ; the imports are 
almost entirely manufactured goods and food- 
stuffs. Customs duties (15 per cent, ad vatorem^ 
except on flour, rice, cora and a tew prime 
necessities which are zo per cent, ad valorem), 
are levied at all ports. Including those of the 
Canal Zone, the latter being paid over to the 
Panama government by the officials of the 
United States, but supplies for the canal are 
exempt from duty. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railvfays.— The only railway runs along the 
canal route from Coldn (or AspinwiUl)to Panama 
and was inclnded in the purchase by the United 
States. This intercceanic line is 47 miles in 
length and was built by United States o^talists 
in x85s In the province of Bocas del Toro the 
UnitM Emit Oompanv (American) have coo- 
structed about 340 miles of railway (including 
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spurg) on their betiene pUntetiouf, whi<^ oorer Col6n ( 
an area of ss,ooe acre*. This line is being ex* expreei , 
tended towards Port Limon (Ck>sta B 4 ca), and (tpts), 37.505. 
only 30 miles separates the terminal from that Other towns 
port Los 8a 

Poste and TefsorapAs.—In seso there were 96 (^900), 
post oAces, dealing with 0,700,000 letters and Milo 1 
other packets, and 37 telegraph ofSoes, with one (4,000). 
wireless station, the desfiatcnes in soso number* States 


Ooldn (Athmtic) and within the Osnal Zone, hut 
expressly reserved to the Bepublio. Population 


wireless station, the desfiatches in 1910 number* 
ing 033,000. 

liht^Ang.—'yXvv^ ships of small tonnage sail 
under the national flag. 1350 foreign vessels 
(0,845,780 tons) entered the iK)rt8of the Ropuidic 
(including tlje Canal Zone ports) during the year 
iMtt. Bntish 45 per cent , United States and 
(ierman each 18 cent., Norwegian, French, 
Spanish and Italian 15 i>er cent. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Panama, on the south coast, the 
Pacific terminus of the iuterr>Geauic Hue from 


Other towns are : Coldn (17,748% David (10,000% 
Los Santos (8,000% Santia^ (7«ooo% Las Tablas 
^ 900 % Bocas del Toro (6,000% Pese (6,000% Porto 
Bello (cooo% Chagres (4,001^ mid Pen<Hnene 
(4,000% In the Canal Zone ana under the United 
States flag aie Balboa and Ancon, near Panama, 
Oorgona and Obispo. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Mtirie SygUm of Weight* and Meaxurtt 
is in general use but certain old Ckilombian 
standards (eee (Colombia) are still employed. 

The Unit of Currency is the gold balboa of 
a f)egoi adopted at the suggestion of the United 
States government and equivalent to the United 
States dollar (4*817= £x 8 terling% Gold coins 
are ao, 10, 5, a>^, and s balboa ; silver s, 
iV,, and jVk , and nickel etiins of b% cents. 


tLbe papacy. 

(The Apostolio Bee.) 

The office of the ecclesinHlical head of the C!!atliolic C’hurch, gencrall)' known as Roman” 
Catholic, to diwiinguinh it from the Orthodox or ItAstem Church (and officially called Roman 
Catholic in ICngland to avoid confusion with the establishment which claims to be “The 
(Catholic ” Church) is vested in the I’ofie of Rome, who is the sovereign pontiff of the 
W’cstoni Church, and claims to retain temporal iiowcr over the Papal States which were 
subjugated by the forces of the Sardinian Kingiiom from 1860-1870, and finally threw in 
their lot by plebiwMte witii Unifled Italy. Since 


their lot by plebiwMte witii Unifled Italy. Since that time the territory of the papac\ has 
lieen confined to the Palaces of the Vatican and of the Lateran and the Villa of UJastel- 
Gandolfo, which are guaranteed to the sovereign |K)ntifT with a yearly indemnity of 
^295,000 lire by the government of the Kingdom of Italy, under a law of May 13, 1871. 
The guarantees also include the inviolability of the person of the pontiff, and accord to 
Amliassadors to the IIolv See the international rights of diplomatic agents. Austria, 
Hungary and Spain send and receive amhassndors, and Argentina, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, C'Imle,(’olomhia,(’os1n Rica, Dominica, Haiti, Monaco, Nicaragua, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Prussia^ and Russia arc represented by Envoys to the Holy See. This law* of guarantees 
IS observed in fact by the Itnlian (Jovcniment, hut is not recognized by the Papacy. 

The Papal State* incorporated with the Kin^om of Sardinia in i860 were Romagna, 
Umbria and the Marches, and those joining IJiiifled Italy in 1870 were Rome and the 
Comarca, Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, Velletri and Frosinone. These states in 1859 had an 
area of 17,918 English square miles, with a population of 3,124,688 ; and in 1869 the 
remaining states had an area of 4,891 square miles, and a population of 70,000. 

Sovsrslga Pontiff. 

Hi* Holine** Pius X. (Giusepi>e Sarto), bom at Riese, June 2, 1835, elected Poj>e Aug. 4, 
1903, crotmed Aug. 9, 1903 (in succossion to Leo XI 11 ., died July 20, 1903). 

OoUogf of Oardmala. 

The Sacred College is fixed at a membership of 70 Cardinals, and consisted in 1912 of 
5 Cai^inal Bishops, 37 Cardinal Priests, and 4 (Ordinal Deacons — a total of 46 members. 

Secretary of the Sacf-td College ^ Monsignor Tecchi. 

Baerod Oougrofatioiu. 

Secretary of the Boly Ojfiee, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Secretary cf the Coneieiory^ Cardinal De Lai. 

Prefect cf the Saeramsnfs, Cardinal Ferrata. 

Prifeet q/ the Council, Ckurdinal Gennmri. 

J»rqfisc( V Retigioue CcftaregoHon, Cardinal Vivas y Tuto. 

Prefect, Propaganda Fide, (hirdinal Gotti. 

Priff^ cf the Index Xxpurgatoriue, Cardinal della Volpe. 

Pr^ect cf JRitst, Cardinal MaitinelU. 

Pf^edt qjTGffiHnontai, Csudinal Oraglla dl Santo Stefano. 

SembarW JPcfraonittuiry Affaire, Mgr. ScapInaUi di Lagnigno. 

PrqflpoC efichuUee, Cardinal Caaaatta. 




Paraguay. 


|^araaual?» 

Fancstj.) 

Area, 97,700 English Square Miles. Estimated Population, 800,000. 

£aeM aai Ealifiau. 

The inhabitants of Eastern Paraguay are mainly of Guarani Indian descent. The old 
Spanish stock has, to a large extent, become mixed with the primitive inhabitants, but 
during the last 50 years considerable numbers of Europeans have settled in the country'. 
The number of persons of African descent is inconsiderable. Western Paraguay is only 
jMrtially explored and is inhabited by Indians of various races, some of whom are sax ages, 
^ereaie about 50,000 uncivilised Iguassu Indians, and many foreijm settlers, of whom al^ut 
ao,ooo are from Argentina, 3,000 are Italian, 2,000 German, 1,500 Brazilian, 1,000 Spanish, 
750 French, 600 Uruguayan, and 500 Bntish. Immigration is encouraged, but has fallen 
to about 500 yearly since 1909. The official language is Smiuish, but Guarani is general, 
and Indian dialects are spoken away from the towns. The official religion is Homan 
Catholic, other Christian religious being tolerated. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Paraguay is an inland state of South America, bounded by Bolivia in the north-west 
(the frontier line being undefined and in dispute), by Brazil in the north and east, and by 
Argentina in the south-east, south and south-west. The western boundary is the Pilcomayo 
river, and the Paranil river forms part of the eastern boundarv. The confluence of the 
Pilcomayo- Paraguay marks the southern extremity of the Paraguax an Chaco. 

The country is divided into eastern and western districts by the river Paraguay, the 
former being the more settled and the latter, which is a {lart of the Gran Chaco of South 
America (mce Argentina), almost unknown. bAstern Paraguay consists of a series of plateaus, 
extending from north to south with a more or less continuous central ridge, sloping down- 
wards to the west and extending eastwards with elevated spurs intersected by valleys. The 
I*ilcomayo and Parana are frontier rivers, the former being of importance as a means of 
communication { the latter is uniiavigable and sometimes completelv dry. The eastern 
tributaries of the Paraguay are also navigable. The western sloiios of the plateaus of the 
eastern Paraguay are covered with grassy plains and contain the more settled districts ; 
the eastern slopes are principally dense forests with short, precipitous streams flowing 
to the Parang. In the angle formed by the Paramf-Paraguay confluence are extensive 
marshes, one of w’hicli, known as “Neembucu,” or endless, is drained by Lake ypoa^ a 
large lagoon, south-east of the capital. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Par^uay was visite<l in 1527 by Sebastian Cabot, and in 15^5 settled as a Spanish 
possession. From that date to 17^ the country formed part of the vice-royalty of Peru, 
from which it was separated in 1776 and made an adjunct of the vice-royalty of Buenos 
Aires, in 1811 Paraguay declared its inde|>endence of Spain, and from 1814-1B40 was 
governed by Francia, a Paraguayan despot, who was succeed e<l by his nephew Lopez, 1840- 
1862. In 1862 Francisco Solano Lopez succeeded his father, and in 1864 declared war 
against Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay being involved in the struggle. Against these 
three nations Ix>pez conducte^l a five years’ war, which terminated in his defeat end death 
at the Battle of Cerro Coru^ March i, 1870. This dogged struggle reduced the country to 
complete prostration, and the population, which was 8^,000 in 185^, consisted in 1872 of 
under 250, cx», of whom barely 30,cxx> were men. The present constitution was adopts at 
the close of the war, and under its provisions the head of the executive is the President, 
elected by an electoral college for four years and ineligible for office for eight consecutive 
years after the expiration of his term. A Vice-President is similarly elected, and success 
automatically in case of the death of the President. There is a Cabinet of 5 members. 
The republic is subject to frequent revolutions, of which those of 191 x and X912 were of 
the moih: bloodthirsty nature. 

Prerident qf the BepuUic of Paraguay (Aug. 15, X9i2~i9i6), Eduardo Schaerer. 

Vtce-^President. Ur, Pedro Bobadilla. 


ViC€->Prt$ideHty Dr. Pedro Bobadill 
THE LEGISLATCTEE. 


THE JUDICATURE. 


OoiMgeM comists of two houses, the Senate There Is a supreme court at the oapital with 3 
and Chamber of Deputies. The SenaU is com- judges, and a courts of appeal ; with inferior 
posed of S3 members, elected hjr direct vote for d courts at the principal centres. Each of the gg 
Tears, one-Uiird renewable every s years { the parU^j or department Jnto wl^h the ^ 
CSutmbw 


years, one-third renewable every s years : the porUdoe. or departments, into which the eg 
Chambmr of Daputiea. contains ad members, political districts are divided, oontafni a 
aleeted by direct vote tor 4 years and lenewable polUieo, the chief civil anthorlty, and a d§ 


I as to ooedialf every • years. 


I par, or Justioe of the peace. 



Paraguay. 


DEFENCE. 

A ttoAll tiuidiiig army in xnatDtalneS, the 3 
arma numbeiiDg iu all al>out 3.000 of all ranks. 
In time of war every citizen Is liable for seivice. 
Several government steameis are maintained on 
the rivers for police and revenue purposes. 

EDfJCAllON. 

Primary education is free and nominally com- 
pulsory, but there aie many difllculties iu the 
way of securing attendances and of providing 
snmcient schools. In z9xs there were close on 
800 schools, with over 50,000 pupils. There is a 
university at Asuncion with zso students. 


Man%i^<ietwret,—lAoe making of a peculiai' 
quality (nanduty) is a native industry, and is 
made of silk or cotton. Jerked beef and beef 
extract, rum, sugar, leather, and furniture are 
among the principal manufactures. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The value of the imports and exports for the 
four years Z907-ZQZZ is stated below in gold pesos 
(5 04 = sterling) 


the five years z907-*zozz aie stated a^ under in perns 
(gold peso = VI. Ilia, or 5*04 = ;(,*z sterling ; paper 
peso fluctuates, and is not much higher than 
3*s(f., or about 75 = j^z sterling) 

Rkvknue. 


*907 7.5«.5oo 3.0*7,095 >0,599,595 

I *«o8 4 , 07a , 955 3 .** 7 ,o 95 7,740,050 

The revenue and expenditu e of Paragtuiy for , * 9®9 • 3 . 7 * 7 , 9 So 5,z36,64o *, 9 * 4 , 5 ^ 

le flveyearszoo7-zozz aie stated a^ under In pesos * 9*0 .... 6,4x9,385 4,9x6,905 zs, 33*,*90 


The trade of Z9Z0 was distributed as under 
(gold pesos) •— 


s,8sa,9oo 
a,sa3,5oo 
s,77x,68o 
49*, 000 
a, 740, 000 

Expknditurh. 


6,809,400 

5.490.000 
6,a9z,soo 

5.636.000 
9,aoo,ooo 


(V.nntrj'’ Imports from Exports to. 

Argentina 570,000 a, ^,500 

Germany 735, 000 x, 375,000 

United Kingdom x, 050,000 a^,ooo 

I^ruguay 45,000 693,000 

Italy si^,5oo 8,000 

France 040,000 30,000 

Ignited States axo,ooo xo,ooo 

The piiucipal exports are oranges, hides, 
tobacco, yerba matt^, timber, dried meat, meat 
extracts, and quebracho extract The imports 
ai*e textiles, hardware, wines, rice, flour, and 
provisions. Import duties are the pidncipal 
source of revenue. 


5651*50 

5 * 7 ,* 5 o 
7x0,560 
X, 000, 000 


a*, 577,000 
s8,43a,ooo 
>*,3*7,500 
•7,094,950 
^,690,000 


{ The budget estimates of x9xx provided for a 
1 revenue equivalent to £^8,*9 x lu Euglish oui- 
i reuoy, aud for an exiien^ture of ;C***i*3*- 

DEBT. 

The debt was stated at the follow ing totals on 
March 3X, tgxm - 

External Debt £ 9 ei,oi 7 

Internal Debt > ,3*3,753 

Total j^s,so4,77o 

The paper money in circulation in x9xa 
amounted to 65,000,000 paper pesos. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

AffHeu/ture, etc.— The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are yerba mate (Paraguayan tea), oranges, 
tobacco, sugar cane, maize, and cassava (man- 
diooaX the latter being the universal food. The 
forests abound in quebracho, cedar, and other 
woods, and In various medicinal planta. The 
JAm Stock oousists mainly of cattle and pigs, 
the conditions being ag^uat sheep farming. 

Jfimraft.— Marble, Rme and salt are found 
and wortced iu small quantiti^ but the mineral 
Industries are unimportant. There are traces of 
gold. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A I ail way has been built (Paiaguay Central) 
aud extended fmm Asuncion, the capital, to 
Enoarnacion, a total distance of a3a miles. 
Ocean steamers ascend the Paraguay river, under 
the Biazilian and Aigentiue na«, but under 
normal conditions no vessel exceeding 7 or 8 feet 
di aft can reach Asuncion. 970 steamers (a6o,ooo 
tons) entered the liver port of Asuncion in X909. 
lu X909 theie weie 385 post offices and s, 500 miles 
of telegraph line. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Asuncion, on the Paraguay river, 
founded by Juan de Ayolas, in 1536, population 
(xpxs) 80,000. Other towns are Villa Rica (30,000), 
ikmoepcion (x8,oooX Luque (x5,ooo), Carapegua 
(x5,ooo), Encamacion (xa,soo), Villa del Pilar 
(is, 000), Paraguari (xo,ooo), and San Pedro (8,7ooX 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally compulsory, but there are many local 
standards, e g., the tonetada (a,os5 lb.), quintat 
(sox-4 lb.X arroba (ss'js Ib.X Ubra (x*ox4 lb.X and 
onza ('o6i6lb.X with the liquid ot«ir(a('x665gaLX 
aud dry aimud (*66 buabelX and fanega (x‘5 
bushels). The linear legua is 8*689 miles, the 
surface sino (69'ias aqiuu^ mtlesX and the legua 


cuadrada (la'x square mileaX 
The Unit qf Cumney la tlK 


le peso of too centa- 


vos. llie gold peso = 3*. iz^d., or $'04 = £t 
sterling, llie currency peso fluctuate and u 
worth about 3*ad., or 75 s steiiing. 
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Persia* 

(Xamalik i Kaknuah i Zrui,) 

Area 650,000 English Square Miles. Estimated Population 10,000,000. 


PROVINCES 

N. Arabistan (Dizful). 

/?. Ardalan (Sehna). 

R, Astrabad (Astrabad). 

R, Azerbaijan (Tabriz). 

N. Ears (Shiraz). 

R. Gilan (Reshtj. 

R. Hamadan (Hamadan). 

R. Irak Ajmi (Kum). 

R. Isfahan (Isfahan). 

B, Kannan (Kamian). 

SPHERES 


AND CAPITALS. 

R, Kannanshah (Karmanshah). 
R, Kasvin (Kasvin). 

R. Khamseh (Zinjan). 

R, Khorasan (Meshed). 

B,R, Kuhistan (BirjandL 
/?. Luristan (Bunijird). 

R. Mazandaran (Sari). 

R. Tehran (Tehran). 

R. Yezd (Yezd). 


OF INTEREST. 


Spheie. Approximate Area. Estimated Population. 

N. Neutral Sphere 200,000 2,000,000 

R. Russian Sphere 300,000 7,000,000 

B, British Sphere 130,000 1,000,000 

By the Anglo-Russian Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia 
mutually engaged to respect the integrity and independence of Persia, while marking out 
certain regions in S.E. and N.W. Persia, in which each had, for geographical and economic 
reasons, special interests. Russia engaged not to seek political or commercial concessions 
(for railways, mines, etc.) l>evond a line running from the Afghan frontier via Gazik, 
Birjand and Kerman, to Bunder Abbas ; while Great Britain made a like engagement as 
regards a line i^nning from Kasr-i-Shirin rid Isfahan, Yezd and Kakhh, to the point of 
intersection of the Russian and Afghan frontiers. The provinces covered by these treaties 
are marked by H. (British) and R, (Russian) in the above table, those unaffected being 
marked N. (Neutral). In the so-called Neutral Zone either of the contracting parties is at 
liberty to obtain concessions. The Persian Gulf was expressly excluded from the treaty, 
British interests being re-cognised as predominant therein. 

Baoes and Ralifions. 

Baees. 1 Rtliaions JCaUnutted 

NumW Niunbw. 

Persians (Tajiks) . . 7,730,000 ; Shi’ite Muhammadans 9,000,000 

Turks 750,000 I Sunni Muhammadans 870,000 

Kurds 700,000 Parsecs «o,ooo 

Arabs 300,000 ' Armenian Chi istians So><k>o 

Lurs .... s5o,ooo I Nestorian Chi istians 30,000 

Negroes (slaves) 050,000 Jews 40,000 

Gij^es so, 000 * 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

J 9 oundon>s.— Persia is a kingdom m the west of the continent of Asia, and is bounded 
on the north by Russian Transcaucasia, the Caspian Sea, and Russian Transcaspia ; on the 
east by Afghanistan and British Baluchistan ; on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf ; and on the west by Asiatic Turkey. The territoir thus defined lies, 
approximately, between 44^-6^^ E. longitude, and between 25°-39‘^ 45' N. latitude. 

Relie/. — I'be kingdom occupies the western and greater portion of the Iranian Plateau 
(which extends betw'een the valleys of the Indus and the Tigris), and consists of a series 
of plateaus, with well-defined mountain ranges in the north and south, and a central range, 
which almost completely traverses the country from north-west to south-east. The coast of 
the Caspian is low lying and forest clad ; the shores of the Persian Golf and Arabian Sea 
are low and sandy, but elsewhere the country between the mountain ranges is elevated, 
while the depressions of the central plateau have a general elevation of above Sjfioo feet in 
the Great Kavir (kavir = swamp) and above 1,700 feet in the Denert of Lut, The highest 
peak of the northern or Elburz Range is Mount Demarend, a volcanic cone 18,464 feet above 
sea level, ai^ in the north-west are many ranges with peaks above xi,ooo feet, while 
Sahand rises to nearly 13,000 feet. In the Central Rai^, Kuh i Jupar is variously 
estimated from 13,000 to 14,500 feet, while Kuh i Bazar is believed to M 14,700 feel or 
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higher. In tbe BOoth-€Mt are two rficanoes, Kuk i Batman (doimant), about 12,000 fuel 
in neighti and Kuh i Nuthadar (active), a trij^e-peaked cone of 12,681 feet. 

Hffdrography,^T\M Kizil Uzain (or Seafid Kud). the Herhaz, the Gurgan and the Atrek 
riven flow from the mountatne of the west and north into the Caervian The Aji, Sa6, 
Mnrdi, Jaghatu and Tatava flow into the north-west em Lake of Urmia. Many riven flow 
into the renian Gulf and Arabian Sea, notably the Diyala and Kerkheh, Ab i Diz and 
Kmrun, the Jarahi and Tab, and the Mand and Minab. The salt swamps of the depressions 
of the interior (the Datht i Kavir and Da$ht i Lut) are watered by many streams, which 
soon lose themselves in tbe saline swamps or dry salt area. There are many lakes, the 
largest being IjO^e Vrmia^ about 4,000 feet above sea level (in the north-western province 
of Azerbaijan), its total area being close on 2,000 English square miles, and its waters so 
salt that fish cannot live therein. In the province of Fare are Lalcet Ntrin and Shiraz^ and 
in that of Karman are the Hamun or Lake Hamand^ about 170 miles from north to south, 
and partly within the borders of Afghanistan, and further south another llamun (basin), 
known as Jaz A/onan, about 120 miles long. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The country now known as Persia formed part, at various times, of a much greater 
kingdom, and under Cyrus (560-528 ii.c.) was included in a mighty empire extending from 
Asia Minor and Syria to the Indies. Attempts at a westward extension under l>arius 
(521-485 n.c.) and Xerxes (485-465 n.c.) were checked by the victories of the Greeks at the 
fables of Marathon (490), Thermopylae (480), Salamis (480) and Platiea (479 n.c.). Under 
a later dynasty (226-651 a.d.), known as the Sassaiiians (Assassins or Isma’ilites), the 
Persian Empire was extended once again, to be consolidated by Chosroes (or Khosra) over 
an area from tbe Red Sea to the Indus, and from Arabia into the heart of Central Asia. From 
the 8tb to the 10th centuries a.i>. Persia fell under Moslem rule, and with a short interval of 
independence was afterwards overrun by the Mongols from the north-east, forming part of 
the territories of Jenghiz Khan at his death in 1272. A further )>criod of independence was 
interrupted by the conquest of Persia by Timur (Tamburlane the Great), from whose death 
(1405) to the present time the kins^m has been independent, under the rule of a Shah, the 
reign of Nadir Shah (1736-1747) being the most brilliant in the annals of modem Persia. 
After the death of Nadir, Afghanistan asserted its independence, and the nineteenth century 
witnessed the gradual dei’ay of the kingdom. The rule of the Shah was absolute and 
despotic from the earliest times, but many internal dissensions, culminating in the revolution 
of 1905-1906, have marked the later years of Persian histoiy' and have further weakened tbe 
powers of resistance to external forces. 

Owing to increasing popular discontent with a corrupt and incompetent administration 
and an extravagant Court, a nationalist movement began m Dec., In Aug., 1906, the 

Shah^ admitting the need for reforms, granted a Constitution. The first elections for the 
J/« 7 u# (Nation^ Council or Consultative Assembly) were held iu Oct., 1906. A Cabinet of 
eij^t responsible Ministers was formed in Sept., 1907. In Oct., 1907, the Shah signed a new 
(Constitution limiting the sovereign preromitives and ecclesiastical authority, and granting 
liberty of conscience, of the person, of education, of the press, of association, and of 8{)eech. 
But bn broke his pledges and ^iolcntly dissolved the Mtjligt. A fresh nationalist movement 

S up, Tabriz bein^ the centre of revolt. Owing to the vacillation of the Shah and the 
ical state of aflairs, England and Russia made strong representations in favour of the 
restoration of a constitutional regime, A Russian force eventually crossed tlie frontier, 
while the revolutionary bands concentrated on Tehran, which w'aa occupied without much 
fighting on 13 July, 1909. The Shah was deposed by the National Council, and his son, 
aged eleven years, appoint to succeed him. A new Cabinet was formed in July, 19x0. It 
declared its intention of strengthening the army, ptinishii^ disorders, reforaiing the {lolioe 
and law courts, improving Mucation and provincial administration, and employing foreign 
advdsers in certain offloes. In October, 1910, England demanded the restoration within three 
months of securit}' on the southern trade routes, failing which she would take over the 
policing of the Bushire-lsfahan route. In 19x1 the ex-Shah invaded Persia from Russian 
territory, but was defeated and driven out His followers have continued tiie struggle. 
Russia aiid England have despatched further troops. 

•e«erei|n lUdsr. 

Hit Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Shah in Shah (King of longs) ; from at Tabriz, Jan. 2O1 

1898 ; tuecetdtd to the throne July 17, 1909. . 

Brothon eif tho SSimh. 

(t) Muhammad Hastan Miraa, Beir i ^ r t t mm p Hvt ; from at DilWia JPsb. 19, 1899. 

<a) Itesad es Sultaneh. 

M Muhammad Mehdi Mirsa. / ^ 

S) Muhammad Mirsa. 
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Abonl Kastim Khan, Kazer-ul-Miilk ; appointed Sept, 25, 1910. 

Th« Szaeathr*. 

The SxaeatiTe goYernment If entrufted to a cabinet of seven ministers, with portfolios distri- 
buted as follows 

Prwident of tMe Council, Samsam es Sultanah. 

Minicter qf Foreign A fain, Prince Alaes Sultanah. 

MinitAer of the Interiors Mohtasham es Sultanah. 

MiniHer qfPoett and Tdegraphe, Mustashar ed Dowleh. 

ITmuitef ffiJeuiiee, Momtaz es Dowleh. 

Minieter ^ War, Sardar Mohtasham. 

Jf mister ^ Finanee, Moowen ed Dowleh. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 

Under the constitution outlined in the 
rescript of Shah Muhammad All (who abdicated 
I on July s6, 1909, and was succeeded by his son, 

I the present ruler), issued on August 5, 1906, a 
legislature (mejliee) was to be inaugurated, con- 
' sisting of an upjMr house, or Senatr, of 60 
I members (30 appointed and 30 elected^ and of a 
I National ^uncil of ijfi members elected for 
, two years and meeting annually on October 8. 

; Under the late Shah the independence of the 
National Council led to its dissolution by the 
{ sovereim, but the consequent political disturb- 
; ances drove the Shah into exile. Since the 
accession of the present ruler and the regency 
there Is a growing prospect of jiarliamentary 
government. 

Preddent of the M^li$$ i9ii>i9sa, Motameu el 
Mulk. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The administration of Justice is enti listed to 
co-ordinate autbenties, offences under the 
written or religious law (Shar) being dealt with 
by the Sheikhs- ul-Islam and subordinate priests, 
and those against customary law (Ur/) by the 
governors, lieutenant-governors and their sub- 
ordinates. The governors of provinces and 
I districts are appointed by the sovereign, but 
' the subordinate owe their offices to the 
superior governors. 

I DEFENCE. 

I Army. 

I The army is undergoing complete reorganisa- 
I tion, a commission of so members having been 
appointed for the purpose. Hitherto the 
< re^lar troops {nizam) have been recruited, in 
Oriental fashion, by an irregular conscription 
by districts and provinces, while the tribal 
levies have been even more loosely organised. 
Christians and Jews pay a tax in lieu of service. 

. The total strength of the nizam, in cavalry, 
artillery and Infiuatry, is believed to be about 
i 60,000, m M divisions, under sirdars (generals) ; 
i the artillery are armed with 7*3 centimetre 
I Creusot quick-firing guns ; the infantry (in part) 

I with the Lebel rifie. In addition to the mzatn, 
ttmre are (a) the Cossack brigade of a,ooo men 
ol id! amm. organised and officered by Russians. 

I ^t oooslitiDg entirely of Persian troops ; ana 
; (b) Irregular levies consisting ol tribal horsemen 
and badly armed Infantry, of an estimated 
strength of 30,000. 

Vary. 

Hie Persian navy consists of eight lightly 
armed vessels for the use of the customs service 
in the Persian Gulf, five of the ships having 1 
bemai snsoUed to the order of the government 
from the doekyards oi India. 


EDUCATION. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is assisted 
by a committee of notables, first appointed in 
1897. Pilor to that year tne primary schools 
{maktah) and colleges {madraaah) were closely 
connect^ with mosquos, the instructors being 
priests and the syllabus including little more 
than the reading of the Koran, and rudimentary 
arithmetic, except in the case of those destined 
for admission to the priesthood. In addition, 
certain of the higher-class families employed 
native or foreign tutors for their children. 
Since 1897 many schools have been established 
on western lines, and there are foreign schools 
(German, French, American, English, Armenian 
and Jewish) supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and giving instruction to both sexes. The 
pveiiiment grant in aid of education is small, 
but certain selected pupils are sent abroad for 
education at the expense of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and there is a special 
(military) school at Tehran. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue is derived principally from direct 
taxes (fnaliat) on lands, flocks and herds, and 
on shops and occupations, from crown lands, 
customs, and from state monopolies. The 
expenditure has generally exceeded the revenue 
in the last few years, owing to internal dis- 
turbances. The Revenue of s9so~x9ix has been 
estimated as under, but no particulars of ex- 
penditure are obtainable 

Revenue. 

iron* 

Maliat 60,000,000 

Crown J^Ands 03,000,000 

Customs .. 40,000,000 

Monopolies xo,ooo,ooo 


133,000,000 

At the depreciated value of the bran (30 = 
£x sterling) the revenue of igio-xgii is 
£0,700,000. 

DEBT. 

The foreign debt of Persia amounted, on 
Dec. 3x, X9XX, to £6,700,000, made up as 
follows 

Description. Amoimt. 

Russian Government debt ^l«yoo,eoo 

British Government debt 3ao,ooo 

Russian Bank Loan x,s6o,ooe 

British Bank Loan 690,000 

British Loan of xgsx (3 per cent.) xa9o,ooo 

1 ^ 6 , 780,000 
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PKODUCnON AND INDU8TEJ 
AgrunUtur* and Live jKodk.— Wheat, barley, 
lice, peaa, beaof, lentlli, millet, and maixe are 
the i^ndpal agricultural produete, and all 
available limd ia employed in the oulUvation of 
these and minor crone. In the interior, on 
the fringes of the silt deserts, cultivation is 
restricted to the banks of the various streams. 
Fruit of various kinds is also abundant, and 
European vegetables are grown in increasing 
quantities. The vine has suffered from the 
ravages of the phylloxera for manv years, and 
the quality of the wine is deteriorating. Cotton 
is grown in Khorasan, and hemp in Mazandaran ; 
while the silk-worm industry is important The 
opium poppy is largely grown for home con- 

S tion and for export. Tobacco of various 
is cultivated, and large quantities are 
exported. The Live Stock includes great herds 
of sheep and goats, and camels, horses, mules, 
asses, and other transport animals, but the 
latter have been over exiiorted, and this factor, 
combined with the high price of fodder, has 
decreased the number of transport animals below 
the normal requirements. 

invests. -—Valuable timber, particularly l»ox- 
wood and oak, is obtained from the forests of 
the north-western hills, but the industry is con- 
ducted with indiscriminate and uncontrolled 
waste, while planting is almost unknown. Alder, 
ash, Deeoh, elm, nombeam, and maple are 
common forest trees, in addition to box and oak. | 
The fisheries of the Persian Oulf 
provide the staple food of the people of the ] 
southern provinces, and many of the inland 
straams are well stocked with salmon and other 
varieties of fish. The Caspian fisheries (chiefly 
sturgeon) are leased by government to a Russian 
syndicate. 


Cotton Yam sx, 000,000 

Iron and 8teel 9,000,000 

Other Metals giooo,ooo 

Petroleum 9,000,000 

Bilks 6,000,000 

Haberdashery 5,000,000 

Exports. 

Baw Cotton 70,000,000 

Fruit 63,000,000 

Carpets 45,000,000 

Hice 30,000,000 

Hides and Skins es,ooo,ooo 

Bilk cocoons 17,000,000 

Cpium 14,000,000 

Cums is,ooo,ooo 

Oraln 10,000,000 

The exchange of trade (19x0-1911) was with 


Country. j 

Import* from. 

Export* to. 

Russia ^ 

*•0,000,000 

■63,000,000 

United Kingrlum ... 

1x5,000,000 

16,000,000 

British India I 

75,000,000 

•1,000,000 

Turkey 1 

x6, 000, 000 

40,000,000 

France ' 

14,000,000 

13,000,000 

Germany j 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

Austria-Hungary ...' 

11,000,000 

— 

Belgium . ... * 

8,000,000 

500,000 

Afghanistan . 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

Italy 1 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

D.B.A ' 

300,000 

5,000,000 

China { 

500,000 1 

■,500,000 

Other Countries . .| 

6,000,000 1 

8,000,000 


syndicate. 

Mineral*. — The minerals, which are little 
worked owing to the scarcity of fuel and the 
lack of railway ooiumunloation. include salt, 
iron, coal, copper, lead, and sulphur, and there 
are valuable and famous turquoise mines at 
Nishapur, near Meshed in Khorasan. 

Mant4/acture*.-~T\\v manufacture of woollen 
oar|>ets (from native wool) is the most Important 
industry, and shawls, woollen and cotton fabrics, 
and silk stuffs are also produced in laige 
quantities for the home market and fur exi>ort 
]^rcelain and earthenware, tiles, metal- work, 
wood-carving, lewelleiy, and rosewater aie also 
wide spread iudusti’ies. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

The value of lm]X)rts and exports during the 
five years 1906-1907 to 1910-1911 is stateil to be I 
as follows (in brans, 30 brans — £* sterling) 


Ymt. 

Imports 

Export*. 

ToUl 

1906-09 

431,000,000 

155 . 000.000 

784,000,000 

X909-0S 

4x0,000,000 

3*0,000,000 

730,000,000 

X9ol-e9 

373,000,000 

3«7,ooo,ooo 

700 , 000,000 

1909-XO 

443,000,000 

370,000,000 

8x3,000,000 

ipso-ti 

48 s»oe 9 ,ooo 

3^,000,000 

861,000,000 


The prtoolpal articles exchanged in igio-sgis 
were valued as follows (in kram) 
laiports. 

Cottons 140,000,000 

Sugar... 180,000,000 


j COMMINICATIONB. 

Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs —The only 
railway is a Delgiau Hue of 6 miles from the 
I caidtn] southwards In 1911 there were aae 
j ]H>st offices, dealing with close on 100,000,000 
I {HMtal packets. Most of the telegraphs (7,000 
I miles in all) ai*e managed by the Indo-European 
I Telegrapli Department of the Government of 
! India. The main line is from Julfa, on the 
i Russian frontier, to Bushire, whence there Is 
I a cable to BomlMy. A fui ther line has been | 
' CMmstruoted by British capital from Karachi 
j (India) rid Quetta, Robat, Yezd and Kerman to 
Tehiau ; it is leased to the Persian Qovemmeut, 
but maintained by British directors and staff. 

I Roads.— -The chief routes to Persia are those 
tn 4 Batouro-Tifliz-Tabriz and Baku-Resht, con- 
stmcted and controlled bv Russians and closed 
to non -Russian merchandise, except tea ; the 
Trebizond-Tabriz rente, long and costly ; the 
Bunder Abbas route to Kerman, Yezd, and 
Belstan, liable to robbery ; the Bushire-Bhiras- 
Isfahan route, long and difficult ; the Basrah- 
Bsghdad-Kemiansbah route, suit^ for bulky 
or liaavy goods; and the Increasingly popular 
Muhamrah - Ahwaz • Isfahan ronte, shorter, 
cheaper, and better than the Bui^re route. 
Several good oai t roads have been made or are 
in progiess. Travelllug being mostlv by caravan, 
and transport by pack anlmali, the cost of 
carriage is very heavy. 

Nav^fieuu-^The only navigable river is the 
Karun of the north-west, from Bhustar and 
Dixful to the head of the Persian Gulf, and open 
for foreign navigation from Muhamrah to Ahwax, 
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tinee stBB, * fortnigbtly tteaBier service being 
maintained under a subeidv from Briti^ India. 
Vrom Ahwas to the oapitsJ there is a new road 
trailt by the concessionaires of the steamboat 
senrioe. The navigation of the Upper Karun 
f^was to Shuster) is reserved to the Persian 
nag. 

Ocean Sftippinn.— In i^o^iuo 1,005 steam 
vess^ (t,3sy, ji8 tons) enters the various ports 
of the Pi^un Gulf. Of this total 010 vessels 
(1,144454 tons) were British. Tlie cnief ports 
areBhl^<^ Muhamrah, Lingeh, and Bunder 
Abbas. *ikik shipping of the Caspian is entirely 
Kussian 

TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, Tehran. Population ^1908) 080,000. 
Principal towns, with estimated population 
^908) B. N. R. indicate position of town in 
Brxtuhy Neutral, or Rueeian sphere of interest. 

Amol (R.), 10,00a Hamadan (R X 40,00a 

Ardebll (Jfc X 10,000. Isfahan (R ), 100,000 
Ardistan (RX 10,00a Jahrum (N^.X is,ooa 
Astarabad (R X 15,000 Karman f B ), 60,000. 

Bam (B.X loooo. KarmansnahiA ),4o,ooa 

Barfurush (NX 50,000 Kashan (R ), 35,ooa 
Birjend {B ), a8,ooo. Kaavin (N ), 50,000. 
Bunder Abbas(4V.X8,ooa Khoi (R X 35 iOoa 
Buruiird (R ), »5,ooa Kuchan (if.X la.ooa 
Bushire (a ), 30,000 Kum (R \ ^000. 
Damghan (if X 15,000 Lingeh (a X >5,000 
Dilman (R ), 10,00a Maragha (R ), 15,000. 
Diiful(A.X 30,00a Maraud (N.X 10,000 


Shiras {N.\ 60,00a 
Shuster (A.X x5,ooa 
Tabria (if. X aoo,ooa 
Tehran (R), aS^ooa 
Urmia (N.X 35,00a 
Yesd (Ax 50,00a 
I (Ax 3o,oea 


Zenjan ( 


Me8heA(i{.X 80,00a 
Niaha]^r(Ax 15,000. 

Kesht (if.X 6^ooa 
Salsevar (N.X x8,ooa 
Samnan (N.), 16,00a 
Sari (AX >>ooa 
SenendiJ (AX 30,00a 
Shahrud (AX 5,00a 

WEIGHTS, MKASUAB8 AND CURRENCY. 

Weights and Xeasnrss. 

The principal Weights and Measures of Persia 
are 

1 Zer (16 Oeseh) = 38 inAies. 

1 Fersakh (Parasang) = 4*5 miles. 

1 Jerib (i,oao square ger) = i rood (*15 aoreX 

1 Sir (16 Miskals) = 8*6 os. 

5 Sir (80 Miskals) = 13 os. 

1 Man (640 Miskals) = 6*5 lb. 

1 Eharvar (100 Mans) =: 650 lb. 

llie tnan varies throughout the kingdom, that 
of Tabris being 640 miskals. 

Oarrenoy. 

The Unit of Currency is the silver kran of 
mos?Mhig or 1,000 dinars, with a nominal vatue 
of a franc, but actually worth abput 4’8d. or 
50 kran = £x sterling. The coins in oirculatlou 
are • OOLP, i toman, tornan, and s krans (the 
toman being so krans ) ; silver, a and i kran, 
and K ! NICRRL, a ana i shahi ; ana 
COPPER, 4, a, and yi shahi. 


5ri)r HJHorni’jt Rrmifi. 

SYSTEM, SERVICE, NUMBERS, AND COST OF THE NATIONS' ARMIES. 


Natiom 

Military Hyttem 

CV,ntinuouH 

j Number# 

Military 

Exj erditare, 

Berrice of 

Peace Kstab 

War Entab- 


Active Army 

X9»-X9tt. 



lliihiuent 

Ilahmeni 


Austria-Hungary ... . 

Universal compulsory 

3 years 

337, ooo 

1,000,000 

£ 

14,000,000 

Belgium 

Conscription 

a years 

47,000 

aao,ooo 

•,300,000 

Bulgaria 

j Universal compulsory 

3 years 

65,000 

175,000 

1,600,000 

China 

, Voluntary enlistment 

3 years 

150,000 

8,000,000 

France 

1 1 uiversal compulsory 

a 

616,000 

3, ISO, 000 

38,300,000 

German Empire. . 

Do. 

688,000 

3,800,000 

43,000,000 

Greece 

Do. 

Do. 

19,000 

65,000 

1,000,000 

lUly 

Do, 

a years 

s9i,ooo 

1,000,000 

1,650,000 

> 3 > 75 »>ooo 

Japan 

Do. 

a years 

115,000 

9,500,000 

Netherlands 

Conscription 

a years 

15,000 

100,000 

i,^,ooo 

887,000 

Norway 

Universal compulsory 

6 months 

x8,ooo 

115,000 

Peru 

Conscription 


4,000 

SO, 000 

333.000 

Portugal 

Do 

33,000 

150,000 

i,^,ooo 

Rumania 

Universal compulsory 
Do. 

Do. 

97,600 

175.000 
•,700,000 

95.000 

B, 900,000 

Rnaaia 

Do. 

51,000,000 

1,100,000 

7.600.000 

1.780.000 

Servia 

Do 

a years 

35,000 

Spain 

Conscription 
Universal compulsory 

3 years 
t year 

ta8,ooo 

550.000 

480.000 

Sweden 

79,000 

Switzerland 

Do. 

3 mouths 

3 years 

7 years 

140.000 

350.000 

150.000 

• 55,000 

1.800.000 

8.300.000 
■7,000, ooe 

Turkey 

Do. 

UnttM Kingdom 

Voluntmy eollstment 

800,000 

Australia 

CompuliKMry training 
Voluntary enlistment 



Ittdiaa Empire 

sa years 

160,000 

... 

•0,000,000 

Untied States 

Do. 

3 years 

•4,000 

... 

30,700,000 
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Peru. 


* Peru. 

(EifoUiM M Pern.) 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Departments and Capitals. 

Area 

(English Sq. 
Miles). 

Popnl 

atiou. 

t 9 o 6 (b): 

Amazonas (Cbacapoyas) 

Ancachs (liuaraz) 

I 3 t 94 i 

16,659 

70,676 

428,703 

53*000 

317*000 

Apurimac (Abancay) 

8,i86 

177*387 

*33*000 

Arequipa (Arequifia) 

21,947 

229,007 

172,000 

Ayacucho (Ayacucho) 

18,188 

302,469 

227,000 

C^jamarca (( 3 ajamarca) 

Callao (Callao) 

* 2,545 

442,412 

333*000 

14 

48,118 

34,000 

Cuzco (Cuzco) 

J 5 S» 950 

438,646 

329,000 

Huancavelica (Huancavelica).. 

9,264 

223, 796 

168,000 

IluHnuco (lluanuco) 

13,896 

145*309 

109,000 

Ica (Ica) 

8,685 

90,962 

68,000 

Junin ((jcrro de Pasco) 

23 i 3 M 

I 394*393 

306,000 

lAmbaycquc (Ijambayoquc). . 

4 1 593 

124,091 

93,000 

Libcrdad (Truxillo) 

10, 190 

250,931 

188,000 

Lima (Lima) 

*3*278 

298,106 

250,000 

I^roto (Iquitos) 

254*507 

100, 596 

! 120,000 

Moquegua (Moquegua) 

Piura (riura) 

5*714 

14,822 

42*^4 

205,307 

1 32,000 

154*000 

Pmio (Puno) 

41,000 

537*345 

403,000 

Han Martin (Moyabanilm) . . 

3**243 

— 

33*000 

Tunibcz (Tumboz) . I 

**930 

8,602 

8,000 

Total 

680,026 

4,559*550 

3,530,000 


I (a) The UKtiret fur 1806 Are those of the estiinste published by the IJiua (jeoffraphlcal Society, 
Aiid ib) the eitiniAte of the l^eruvian Govonmieiit in 1906 The estimate of 1896 is l>eUeved to lie 
t excessive, and even the smaller Government total of 1906 has been regarded as an exaggeration of 
the actual total. 

Sthaofraphj. 

If the total mav Ik‘ aanumed at 3,500,000 the races may Ih* anproximately stated at ; — 
Whites, 480,000 ; Indians (Quichuaand Ayniard trilies and uild^' Indians of the forests of 
the eastern interior), a, 000,000 ; llalf>rasteH ( Vhdo* or Spanish Indian and Zamban or Sjmnish 
Negro), 875,000; Negroes, 87,500; and Asiatics ^mainly Chinese), 60,000. There are no 
staUstics of iiirths, niarriagcs, aiid deaths, or immigration and emigration, and there is no 
proof that the |>opulation is at present increasing. 

TTie official language is Sjianisb, and the Roman Catholic religion alone is officially 
recognised by tlie Constitution, although there is, in fact, a certain tolerance of Protestantism. 

PHYS 10 GR\PHY. 

Peru is a maritime country on the north-weat of the South American Continent, between 

3i'“i7® 47' South latitude (the territory lietween 17° 47'-x90 la' being the department of 
Tacnoy occupied by Cliile), with a coast-line on the Pacific of about 1,200 miles. It is 
bounded on tlic north by Ecuador and Colombia, on the east by Ikilivia and Brazil, and on 
the south by Chile. 

The country is traversed throughout its length by the Andes, running parallel to the 
Paoiflo coast, the highest points being ffuaman (22,050 feet), Huandov (2^100 feet), 
(or Misti) volcano (no,o^ feet), Hmictm (20,000 feet), and Linmo, Tocortu and 
Saramra, all over 19,000 feet. There are four distinct regions, the ccsta^ west of the 
Andes, a low arid desert except where watered by transverse mountain streams, but capable 
of irrigation ; the atVrm or western slopes of Uie Andes, the paaot or mountainous wastes 
below the region of perpetual snow, and the inward slopes and boundless forests of the 
Amasonian basin. 
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GOVEENMENT. 

Pern was conquered in the early i6th centuiy by Francisco Pizarro, who 8ubjup;ated the 
Incas (a tnbe of the Quichna Indians), who had invaded the country some 500 years earner, 
and for nearly three centuries Peru remained under the Spanish rule. A revolutionary war 
of 1821-1824 established its independence, declared on July 28, 1821. The constitution 
rests upon the fundamental law of Oct 18, 18^6 (amended Nov. 25, x86o), and is that of a 
democratic Republic. The President and two Vice-Presidents are elected for four years by 
direct vote of the people, and are ineligible for a succeeding term of office. 

Preiident (1912-1916), Sefior Billinghurst, installed Sept. 25, 1912, for four years. 


The XaeouRve. 

PruidefU qf the Council 0/ Minittcri and 

of JxuHec, IMigion^ and PxMie InstruetUmt 

Augustin G. Oanoca. 

Minuter of Pinanoe, Dr. Ernesto L. Ries. 
Miniatcr ^ the Interior, Dr. Placldo Jimenez. 
Minieter of Foreign Afaire^ Dr. German Leguia. 
Minuter of War and Marine, Dr. Juan M. de la 

Torre. 

Minuter of Agriculture and Public Workt, Dr. 

A. de la Torre Gonzalez. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Congress consists of a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, and meets annually on Independence 
[July a8) for 90 days. The Senate is com- 
po^ of sa members, the Chamber of iiO mem- 
bers, in each case elected by the direct vote of 
all male citizens aged ai who can read and write 
or possess a small property or tax-paying quali- 
fication. One-third of each house retires by lot 
every two years. 

Preeident of the Senate, Manuel Tovar. 

Pruident of the Chamber, Dr. Roberto L^ia 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There la a Supreme Court at Lima, the memliors 
of which are appointed by Congress, and Superior 
Courts at ArequJpa, Ayacucho, Cajamarca, Cuzco, 
Huarax, Piura, Puno, and Truxillo. Each pro- 
vince has a Court ot first instance, and there are 
Justices of the Peace in each township. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The so Departments are sub-divided into Pro- 
vinces (89 in all), which again are parcelled out 
into dirtrlota it the head of the Department 
is a Prefect, with a sub-Prefect over each 
Province. There are popularly elected communal 
councils in all townships for purely local matters. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

By a law of Dec. sy, sSoS, serviee in the Army 
b compulsory for all citizens, but the places of 
thoee leaving the ranks each year are, in fact, 
filled by eonaeription. Serrioe b for 3 years 
(infantiy) and 4 years (cavalryX in the Active 
Armg, inth y years in sst Reserve (two trainings 
of two months each), 5 years in and Reserve, 
and xs years in the National Guard, The Peace 
SJfeeitve b 4,000 of al! ranks. Cost of the Army, 
S9tx, about £fho,aea. 

Vavy. 

The Peruvian Navy consists of a modem pro- 
tected embers {Almirante Grau and Coronel 
BekpneefL i inodembed ember (lAma), and 
a mihiiianiies ; with certain mbcellaoeotts craft, 
school ships, sailing vessels, Ac. 


EDUCATION. 

Primary education is compulsory and is free 
in towns, but only some so per cent, of attend- 
ances are secured. Secondaru education is con- 
ducted in Government high schools In provincial 
capitals, with small fees. A few private schools 
are controlled by foreigners. There are Special 
Schoole ot Arts, Mines and Engineering at Lima. 
There b a Univereity (St. Mark’s) at Lima. 

FINANCE. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of Peru for the 
$ years 1907-1911 is stated as follows in libra ot 
xo solee (lunu = £t sterlingX 

X907. X908. X909. 

Revenue £•, 679,066 ;£s, 861,199 jCa, 5x8,06a 

Exijendlture 2 »>«o 7.«4* A*.«*3tOS9 Ib*>739*«5 


19x0. 

5«v«owe £s,79S.77S 

Expenditure As>88^3sa 


xoxx. 


An arrangement was concluded In January. 
t 9 go, for the cancelling of the external debt 
(which amounted, with arrears ot interest, to over 
£50.000,000), under which the State railways, the 
guano up to s, 000,000 tons, certain rights in the 
Cerro de Pasco district, and vast tracts of land 
are vested in the Peruvian Corporation. The 
dbputes between the Government and the Cor- 
poration were settled in June, 1907. A 5^ per 
cent, loan was concluded early In xqm with 
French financiers, and was partly used for pay- 
ing off the £600,000 loan from the German Bank. 
The loan is guaranteed by the salt monopoly. 

Claiins of every kind upon the Government are 
being converted into a non -interest bearing 
funded debt (called Deuda de Amortizadon), 
redeemed at a low rate, which fluctuates. 

I'he capital liabilities on July 31, X9ss, were 
I stated as follows 

fo French loan £xA8e»ooo 

x>> Internal debt* s, 660, 6 m 

Bearing no Interest », *40,565 

£ 5 , 4 » 3 .* 3 ® 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stoek—Tlo eastern pro- 
vinces are of vast extent and fertility with a 
tropical climate, while the valleys ranning from 
the Andes to the coast are very fertile and are 
I capable of development by irrigation. The 
staple agricultural product bsngar, while cotton 
I b grown in large and increasing quantities. 
The medicinal prodnets of the eastern provinces 
I are viUnable, and Inclnde cinchona (Femvion 
I boikX sarsaparilla, copaiba, cocaine, Ac. lodfo- 
mU>er b a product or the Amoioaiaa basin, and 
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coffee and cocoa are increaeinnly grown, while 
the fu^ plantations are mainly in the eonla 
west of the Andes. The lAw Stock includes 
considerable herds of guanaco, llama, and alpaca, 
the wool being a valuable item of the expm 
toule. Ouano is brought from the Lobos and 
other islands on the Pacific coast. 

The mountains are rich in minerals, 
among which silver, quicksilver, copper and coal 
fof inferior quality) are conspicuous ; while in 
we depiutment of Tumbez, in the north-west, 
there are Important beds of petroleum. Gold is 
found in many districts, but especially in the 
province of Carabaya, where mining on an iin- 
pcntant scale is carried on. An American syndi- 
cate has bought four-fifths of the whole mineral 
sone of Cerro de Pasco and many others in 
neighbouring mining districts, and has con- 
structed a railway from Oroya to Cerro dc Pasco. 

Manu/acturet.-— -With the exception of cotton 
and woollen factories at Lima, lea, Cuzco atid 
Arequipa, which fail to supply the homo de- 
numd, cocaine factories for the utilization of the 
coca mown in Otuzco province, and tobacco and 
brewing establishments, there is a lack of in- 
dustrial development, but many openings exist 
for capital so soon as the rich land on the Inward 
slopes of the Andes is taken up by suitatde 
colon ists. 

EXTBKNAL TfiADB. 

The trade of Peru for the k^ears 1907-1911 is 
stated as follows in libra (= £i sterling^ 

War. Import*. Kx|K»rt* 

1907 X5JU.7«7 >C5.747.73* 

iqpB 8,a9S.6H 5.375.7«s 

*•©« 4.|5o.53* 

1910 4,03i,s8o 6, 648, ala 

1911 — — 

The trade was principally with the following 
countries in 1909 and 1910 in libra (000 omitted). 


Imports from. 


Exports to 


Country. 


United Kingdom 

United SUtes 

Ciaie 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Italy 

Australia 


«w 



ISO 

540 

50 

•05 


ArHeloi, — The principal imports are coal, 
cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, drugs, 
earthen and stone wares, machineir, ex^osives, 
metals and manufactures thereof, oils, stationery, 


paper manufactures, timber, and wheat. The 
chief exports are sugar, copper and other ores, 
guano, gold, silver, cotton, llama and alpaca 
wool, rubber, and cocaine. A small quantity 
of coffee is also exported. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Rattwiyt.—T)\e total length of the railways 
open (1911) was z,6Ss miles; the Central line 
runs from Callao to Oroya and Huancayo: the 
Southern line from Mollendo by Arequipa to 
Puno on Lake Titiaca, with a branch to Cuzco. 
There is also steam navigation on that lake and 
the River Desaguadero. The eastern rivers are 
also navigated to some extent by steam craft. 

Posti and TeUgraphi —There were 670 post 
offices in xpzjq dealing with ;i^, 000, 000 packets of { 
all kinds. Tnere were also 7,300 miles of tele* ! 
graph lines, and wireless telegraphy stations have I 
been established in many places. Telephones 
are largely used. 

Shipping.^The mercantile marine consisted 
in X9SX of xj steamers (10,581 tons) and 44 sailing 
vessels (mtyOo 6 tons), a total numt>er of 57 vessels 
(exceeding xoo tons each) and an aggregate of 
31,587 tons In 1909 6«o vessels (1,300,000 tons) I 
entered the port of Callao. 


TOWNS. 

Capital, Lima, on the mountain stream Rimac, 
with a magnifleent cathedral founded by Pizarro 
in 15^. Population (1908) 141,000. Other towns 
are Callao (40,000), Arequipa (m,ooo). (hizco, the 
ancient capital of the Incas (30,000), Ayacucho 
(15,000), Iquitos (14,000). 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
The Metric SifHem of WeiahU and Meamrci is 
legally established, but the followiug(old Spanish) 
are largely used .— 


I Pulgada (is Linea) 

X Sesnia (6 Pulgada) 

1 Vara (6 Sesnia) 

1 Estado (a Vara) 

1 T.egua (of Castile) 

1 Fanegada 

1 Cuartlllo (4 Capo) .. 

1 Cuartilla (s Aziinilire) ... 
s ArrolK>Mayor(or(. antara) 

I Mayor (16 Cantara) 

X Medio (s Quart! I lo) 

x Almude (s Medio) 

X Fanega 

X Cahiz 

X Tomiu (xa Grauo) 

X Oiiza 

X Libra (of Castile) 

1 Quintal 

X Tonelada 


'pay inch. 
3-564 inches, 
a 78a feet. 

5 564 feet. 
4636*66 yards. 
1-6374 acim 
•1109 gal. 
•8879 gal. 

*o6ax bushl, 
*1^ busbL 
1*50^ bushl. 
18*09x9 bushL 
'oaxxaoz. av. 
0634 lb. av. 
x‘ox4 lb. av. 
ioi*44a lb. av. 


Peru has a gold standard of Cfurreney and no 
paper monqy. The unit is the libra of xe sofas of 
xoo dtnsros m Mia ofwiaeos, and ita par value is 
£t sterlinfi llilisl being worth 
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(S4^«bliea d« Portogml • Alfarrea.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Districts and Capitals. 

• 

Area 

(English Sq. 
Miles). 

1 Population. 

Census 1900. 

Census 1910. 

(6) Algarve (Faro) 

*»937 

255.191 


(3) Aveiro (Aveiro) 

1,064 

303,169 


(7) Azores (Angra) - 

922 , 

256,1191 


(2) Boja(Beja} 

3»958 

163,612 


{4) Braga (Braga) 

1,041 

357.159 


(6) Bragan^a (Bragan<;*a) 

2,5ta 

185.163 

1 

1 (3) Gastello Branco (Gastello Branco) 


216,608 

> 

(3) Coimbra (Coimbra) 

G507 

332.168 


(2) Evora (Evora) 

2,856 

1 128,062 

Oi 


2, 114 

261,630 



i> 3 i 6 

238,755 

a 

(5) Lisboa (Lisboa) 

3 »o 8 s 

709.509 

s 

(7) Madeira (Funchal) 

314 

150,574 

.g 

(2) Portalegre (Portalegre) 

2,404 

124,431 


(4) Porto (Oporto) 

892 

597,935 

1 

(5) Santarem (Santareni) 

2.554 

238,154 


(4) Yianna do Gastello (Vienna do Gastello) 

857 

215,267 


(6) Villa Real (ViUa Real) 

1,649 

242, 196 


(3) Vizeu (Vizeu) 

i »937 

402,259 


Total Portugal 

35.500 

5,423,132 

5,975,000 

Portuguese Colonics | 

804,841 


9,675,000 

Grand Total j 

840,341 1 


15,650,000 


Notb. — The figures in parentheses refer to the Ancient Prootnces of Portugal, from 
which the present Distrnts ((omafcat^) were treated in 1833, mz. : — (i) Algar\e, (a) 
Alemtijo, (3) Beira, (4) Eutre Minho-e-Douro, (5) Kstremadurs, (6) Traz-os-Moutes ; and 
(7) Islands. 


Inoreass of ths People, 


Year 

Births 1 

Deaths. 

Kmisrants 

Total. 

Marriages. 

1906 

18a, 9*0 

1 

*» 5 i «48 

38*094 

s83*34s 

35.485 


i 7 «. 4*7 

»3.>54 

1x6,430 

4 *. 95 o 

* 55 .s^ 

33.357 


40,056 

156,486 

34,135 

1909 

1910 

*7^.707 

i 

>»>395 


149.395 

■ 

34.150 


Sexes in 1900: Males 2,59i,6cx>, Females 2,831,532. 

Religions. — All religions are free. The Portuguese are almost entirely Roman Catholic, 
with less than 5,000 Protestants, and under 1,000 Jews. 

Foreign RESIDKNXS.—In 1900 there were 41,728 foreigners resident in Portugal, of 
whom 27,029 were Spanish, 7,594 BimzUians, 2,292 British, 1841 french, 929 German, 646 
U.S.A., 561 Italians and 836 others. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries, — Continental Portnoi occupies part of the maritime district of the Iberian 
Peninsula, between (P is'-g® ^ W. long., and S' N. lat., and is bounded on the 

north and eaat by Spain, and on the sooth and west by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores 
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•ad Madeira Islands form an part of Portugal for administratiTe pnrposes. Tbs 

A»wr €9 (Aeores or Western Islands), an archipelago in the Atlantic Ocei^ lie between 
36° 5S'-30® 55' N. lat. and between 25®-^!® 16^ W. lon^, and consist of the islands of Sfto 
Miguel, Bania Maria, Formigas, Faial, Pico, Sio Jorge, Terceira, Graciosa, Flores and Corro 
— total area 922 square miles. The Madeira Group consists of the islands of Madeira and 
Porto Santo and of the Deuriat (Ilheo Chao, Bugio and Deserta Grande) and Selvaffeen, or 
Salvage, Islands (Great Piton, Great Salva^ and Little Salvage). The total area is 314 
square miles, and Maileira lies between 16® 42-17® 13' W. long, and between 32® -^-32® o’ 
K. lat. Porto Santo is 25 miles north-east of Madeira, the Desertas (uninhamtecf) xi miles 
south-east. The Selvageen Islands (uninhabited) lie about 156 miles due south of Fdnchal. 

/^e/te/’.—Portugal is generally a hilly country, with no great heights and many plains 
(cainpofV plateaus {cimat) and lowlands and marshy .flats i^baixag) along the coast. 

The iiiglicst peak is in the Sierra da Estrella of the (iuarda and Coimbra ^stricto, where a 
height of 6,536 feet has been measured, while many ranges exceed 4,000 feet. The principal 
plains are in the Aiemtejo province with the plateaus and lowlands of Traz-os-Montes and 
Minho and the marshy flats of the Aiemtejo coastlands. 

Hydrography. principal rivers are the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana and Minho. The 
Dnuro rises in the Pico de tlrbion (Spain) and has a total length of about 480 miles, of 
which 65 miles form the boundary between Portugal and Spain, 130 miles are in Portoguese 
territory, and 280 miles in Spanish territory. The Portt^ese tributaries of the Douro are 
the Agueda, Coil and Paiva, and the Salior, Tiia and Tamega. I'he Douro traverses the 
Paiz Vinko^ one of the richest wine producing distnets of the world, and flows into the 
Atlantic at Oporto. The TVzytni, 570 miles in length (aoo miles in Portugal) rises in the 
Sierra de Albarrciu, east of Madrid, and reaches the Atlantic in two arms, which terminate 
in a broad tidal basin at Lisbon. The principal l^ortuguese tributaries of the Tagus are 
the Ocreza, Pousul and Ze^ere, and the Niza and Sorraia. The Guadiana rises in the 
Spanish Province of La Mancha, ami from Padajoz forms the boundary between Portugal 
and Spain for some 50 miles, and Hows through the Aiemtejo district to the Sierra Morena 
(which it pierces in a series of foaming rapids), and thence to the sea a^in forms the 
boundary line between the two countries. The mouth of the Gulf of Cadiz is divided by 
sandbanks into many channels. The total length is over ^ miles, and its principal 
tributaries are the Caia, Degelie, Cobres, Oeiras, and Vasciio. The Minho has a total len^ 
of 175 miles, part of which is common to both countries as the north-west boundary of 
Portugal. 

Climate . — The climate is equable and temperate, the south-western n inds bringing an 
abundant rainfall, lleira and F.stremadura and the northern provinces have the smiulMt 
variations, but Aiemtejo and Algarve have excessively hot summers. Lisbon has an annual 
mean temperature of 61® F., but there is a difference of 50® F. in the extremes. 

GOVERNMENT. 

From the close of the eloouth century until the revolution of 1910 the government of 
Portugal was a monarchy, and in the >ear 1500 the King of Portu^ a as Lord of the 
conquest, navigation, and commert'e of India, Ethiopia, Arabia and I'ersia,” the territories 
of the Empire Tucluding also the Vice- Royalty of Brazil, which declared its independence 
in 182a {see Brazil). In 1910 an armed rising drove the King and the Royal family into 
exile, effected a separation of Chimdi and State and set up a Republic.* The National 
Assembly of Aug. 21, 191 x, sanctioned the Republic and aooptod a Constitution, with a 
l^resident elected by Congress for 4 years, a Congress of twu Chambers, and an Executive 
appointedf bv the President but resfionsible to the LegislatuHtt. The Republic was formally 
recognised Gy the Powers on Se|>t. ii, X911. 

J* resident (if the RepuMic e^f Portugal (Aug. 24, 19XX-1915), Dr. Manoel Arriaga. 


The Ixseutivs. THK LBGI8LATPRX. 

OmwsU of Minietere (June x6, S 9 ial. Tliere is a OOigMas of two houses, the Senate 

Pi'itident ef the CounoU and MinUUr of the and the Chambwf of Deputies. Ihe SewU m- 
Interior. Dr Duarle Leite *1*^ ®f 7* members, elected by the Municipal 

MiniUer of Foreign Afaire, Augusto de Ck>unclto of Um B^hMc for six yearn one half 
Vasoonod&ot. renewable every three years. The Chamber ei 

Minietet' of P^nee. Vicente Ferreira. DepuHet (or ^oiuU ^dl) oonsi^ of i <4 

Jfiniilsrqr rar, Colonel ConeUBaneto. membw*, oMM by direct vote for three 

MinitterofihoOotonie$,()etyoindehlbuqn 0 rquo. years. 

ITimsterqf/ustiet, Correia de Lemos. Prem'dent of ^ Ssaols, A. Braamcamp 

Minieter ^ JfSMriiw, Fernandes Costa. Frsirs. ^ 

Minieter ^ PubRe Worhe, Costa Ferreira. Preeident ofW» Chmnker, Forbes Bessa. 



Poft^aA. 


THS JUDICATURE. 

There ere Coorte of ftrst inetenoe in each of 
the 193 judiclel dietiicte or eomareat, with 
Coorte Appeal {pribwMM lie relaodo) et LisboD 
eod (^[KMrto end et Foote Delgede in the Azores. 
There is e Supreme Coort of Appeal et Lisbon. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Bepobllc is divided into si Districts (Con- 
tinentel Fortugel 17, Azores 3, Madeira t), 
governed Igr eo appointed Governor, a District 
Auditmr, eod an elective council of three 
members. Each district is divided into com* 
munes {eoneelho$) with an appointed mayor and 
an elective council (junta de eoncelho)^ the 
conunones comprising two or more parishes 
(/rtffue$ia$X each with an appointed governor 
(regedor) end an elective council (mnta d« 
paroehioY Local administration is thus con- 
trolled by the representatives of the cential 
government of Lisbon. 


follows An mtiress (mifreit s about sSd. or as 
sterong) 


7*.«»9.7«3 

70,z6l,5a3 

7o.«o3.«75 

7 «W .475 


77,sao,835 

7S»*7S.*9« 

74 , 6 o 5 ,Wo 

73.499t«3 

7i,sn,xas 


lire revenue is derived pHncipally from 
customs, taxes on land and Industries, and 
duties on tobacco and besadstutTs and from the 
Lisbon cetroi duties. The service of the debt 
accounts for nearly half the annual expenditure, 
the army (10,850,000 mUreit), navy and colonies 
(5,000,000), and public works (11,000,000) absorb- 
ing most of the l>alanoe. 


Army. 

Service in the militia is universal and com- 
pulsory. ]^rults join the the Activf Army for 
10 years, with initial training of 15 to m weeks 
(a proportion serving for 1 year), and subse^iuent 
trainings of a weeks annually. They then pass 
to the Active Hnerve for xo years, with two 
trainings of a weeks, and thence to the Territorial 
Army to the age of m. The Peace Effective is 
about Syooo oflloeis ana 30,000 others. 


The debt was stated on December 31, 1910, at 
the following amounts 


Debt 

External 3 per cent. 


„ inoating 5 per cent. 

Internal 3 per cent 

M 4 


Floating 6 per cent .. . 


1^,500,000 

y,s4o,ooo 

38,947,000 

*a»375*Soo 

506,405,000 

5*547.000 

g ,643,000 
,900,000 


The Navy Is recruited by compulsory service | 
of the maritime population and is manned by 
5,700 officers and men. llte fleet consists of 
I coast defence ship (3,000 tons), a protected 
cruisers, and some old pattern gunboats, with 
I t-b-d., and a submarines building. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary EduoaUm la free and nominally 
compulsory between Hie ages of 7 and i«, but 
attendances are not strictly enforced, and over 
75 per cent of the population above 7 years old . 
are illiterate. In 1910 there were public | 
and 1, 7M private elementary schools. Secondary ’ 
Educaaon is conducted in htate lyceums (which I 
I have been established in each of the 19 district j 
capttala, and at Guimaraes, Lamego and Amar- ' 
anti) and in the municipal lyceums at Celorico ' 
de Baste, Chaves, Ponte de Luna, Fovoa de ! 
Varzim SetutwL There are also military j 
and naval schools, and other special and tech- 
nical InsUtutions, with a secondaij school for 
girls at lAslKm. In addition to State effort, 
many institutions are maintained by private 
efforts and by the church. The Umvernty of 
Coimtra (founded in zaps at Lisbon and trans- 
ferred to Coimbra in 1507) has a library of 
190,000 volumea lb ipw there were s,soo matri- 
culated students at the University. 


Total Debt .... 8x8,577,500 

(8x8,577,900 milreis at 43d. = ;^x46,66x,8oo). 

PRODUCIION AND INDUSTRV. 


The revenue and expenditure of Portuni for 
the five years ipey 8 iftx~is were stated as 


E Agriculture and Live » 9 fodfc. —The principal 
roduots are wheat (i,axx,x8o acres In 19x1), 
arley, oats, maize, flax and hemp, while the 
vine is extensively cultivated, the best wine 
being produced In the elevatea tracts, and the 
commoner kinds in the low-lying countiy. In 
the plains and lowlands rice, o'ives. oranges, 

{ lemons, citrons, figs, and almonds are abundantly 
! m^wn. The vine and the olive are the chief 
I branches of industry, the rich red wine known 
I as ** port ” being grown in the Paiz do Vinho and 
! carried down the Donro partly in sailing vessels 
' but mainly by rail , for shipment at Oporto. The 
Live Stoat (xoxo) Included 703,138 cattle (oxen, 
bull and cows), 3,078,988 sheep, x,xso,957 pigs, and 
87,765 horses. 

jPorMfiy.— There are extensive forests of oak, 
chestnut, seapine, and cork, covering nearly 
07 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
country, and cork products ure largely manu- 
facture for export, while the wine trade 
requires much timber for the numerous cooper- 
agM^uch of which, however, is imported from 

PWleriM.-— The total value of the fish landed 
annual^ is about 6,000,000 milreis, including 
tunny fish and sardines and fi^h water salmon. 
8,090 vessels employing men, are engaged 
In the deep-eea and coast fisheries. 
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Jfi»Mra2f.~>Th« annual production of fiinerala 
It valued at about aM,ooo mifrei*, the output 
tnoluding copper, iron, tin, lead, wolfram, 
antimony, and salt, gypeum, lime, marble, and 
petroleum. Bay laft, of great nardnees and 
purity, is worked and exported in large 
quantities. The mines gave employment lb 
0,000 persons in 1900. 

Manufaetwret.—CoHon spinning and weaving 
and woollen and linen fabrics, gloves, cork, 
metal and earthenware goods, tobacco and 
cigars, mineral waters, embroideries, chinaware 
and boots, shoes and hats are among the principal 
Industries. At the census of zpoo the industrial 
population was ascertained to be 45s, >96 The 
results of the census of 191 z are not yet com- 
pletely published. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Imports and exports of Portugal (special 
trade) for the 5 years Z907-Z9ZZ are shown below 
(values in mdrem) 


Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 

8907 

6x,4S3»x43 

30 . 409.984 

Z908 

67,*47,W 

■«.377.”9 

Z909 

64,758,000 

30,880,000 

>980 

69,507,000 

35,784,000 

I9ZZ 

60,887,000 

34,065,000 


The Imports and exports of zpzo and z9zz 
wete olassifled as follows (values in milreis, 000 
omitted) 



Imports 1 Exports. 

Classification 

8980 

1 

8988 1 898O 

191 1 

Live Animals 

3 . 4 S 8 

3 .o 3 « 1 3.534 

3.943 

Articles of Food 

86,065 

IS, 805 80,180 

* 9.043 

Raw Materials ... . 

30,807 

3».493 1 7.394 
7,608 ' 3,064 1 

7 .* 4 o 

Yarn and Textiles ... 

7.8w 

5.848 

8,588 

Machinery 

6,077 1 *34 

5.899 *,458 

*38 

Other Manufactures 

5.953 

8,876 

Coin and Bullion ... 

685 

954 8*3 

4*7 


The wine export of zpzo was valued at about 
Z3,ooo,ooo milreui , the value of exported cork 
beiug 4, $00,000 milreis. The imports of wheat, 
malm, and rice were valued at 6,097,330 milreis, 
iron and steel 4,850,000, coal 4,000,000, and 
codfish 4,000,000. 

The trade of Z909 was shared by the principal 


nations of the world as under (values in mUrtU, 
000 omitted) 


Importsfrom. 

Exports to. 

8909 

1909 

United Kingdom s7t45o 

7»*89 

Germany 9,986 

a, <091 

Spain 4,6 s3 

U.8.A ' 6,918 


France 1 5,764 

'-806 

Brazil j 1,307 

8>MS 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Railieays, etc.— In zpzo there were 8,760 miles 
of railway open and working, of which 680 miles 
were State owned. The principal lines cross the 
Spanish border to the ports of Lisbon and Oporto, 
and a coastal system runs from the northern 
boundary to Faro on the south coast. The 
piincipal waterways are the Lower Tagus and 
the Douro, the latter traversing the wine 
district, which provides most of the traffic. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In Z909 there were 
3,86z post offices dealing with 60,000,000 letters 
and postcards and 44,000,000 other postal packets. 
In Z907 there were 5z6 telegrapn offices (and 
5 wireless stations) with 6,167 miles of line 
and 83,378 miles of wire, transmitting 4,075,000 
messages. 

Shipping.— The mercantile marine consisted, 
in zpzz, of 77 steam vessels (79,809 tons) and 
ZZ3 sailing vessels (38,074 tons), exclusive, in each 
case, of vessels under zoo tons , a total of zm 
vessels of zzo,z83 tons. In zozo 88,560 vessels 
(of >0,685,388 tons) entered the ports of the 
Republic. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, Lisbon, on the Tagus. Population 
(xpoo) 356,00^ Oporto had a population (s^) 
of 867,955. There are no other laige towns hut 
Braga, Loul6, Se tubal, and Funchal (Madeira) 
had populations exceeding ao,ooo in Z900, and 
the following exceeded zo,ooo, viz. the sea- 
ports of Ilhavo, Povoa de Varzim, Tavim, 
Faro, Ovar, OlhAo, Yianna do Gastello, and the 
inland towns of Coimbra, Evora, CovilhiL Elvas, 
Poitalegie, Palmetta, Torres Novas, and Ponta 
Delgada and Angra in the Azores. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
has been officially adopted, but some of the old 
standai’ds survive, e.g., the libra (of z*oza lb. 
English), alqueireio'^ English bushel), and moio 
(S' 78 bushels). In Lisbon and the south the 
liquid almude = 3*7 gallons, and in Oporto and 
the north the almude = $’6 mllons. 

llie Unit of Currency is the real, plural reis, 
accounts beiug kei>t in z,ooo reis or milreis, and 
in x,ooo milreis, or contos of reis. The milreis at 
par = 53d. (or 4*5 = £x sterlingX but the ex- 
change is about 43(2. (or 5*6 = £z sterling). 
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revenue of aoo^ooo tnUreit in xoio-is the settle* 
ment of Mnoeo makes a oontriSution, the Timor 
territory haring formed part of the Macao ad- 
ministration until 1896. In S909 a88 vessels 
(mainl|r Dutch), of 134,703 tons, entered the port 

Chwmor, Commander F. da Camara. 

AFEICAN DEPENDENCIES. 

Cape Verde Islands. 

Caps Vkrdb Islands (Ilhas do Cabo Verde) 
are an archipelago of the West African coast, 
between 14*^ 47'“*2^ *3' N* lat. and ^ -es® ae' 
W. long., consisting of the following islands 


Santo Ant&o (Porto Grande) 

SAo Vicente (Mindello) 

Santa Luzia ^anta Luzla) 
S&o Nioolau (Elbelra Brava) 

Sal (Mordeira) 

Boa Vista (Porto Sal Rei) .. 

Malo (Porto Inglez) 

Sfto Thfago (Cidade Velha) 

Fogo (S&o Fellppe) 

Brava (Moreia) 


and of the uninhabited islets of Branco and 
Razo (near Santa Luzia) and the Ilheus Seccos 
(near Brava). The islands were settled by the 
Portuguese, who Imported negroes from the 
African coast to work the plantations, slavery 
being finally abolished in 1876. The inhabitants 
are mainly negroes and mulattoes, who speak a 
debased form of Portuguese, and belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Coffee is the principal 
product, maize, millet, sugar cane, manioc, 
oranges, tobacco and cotton being also grown. 
The exports are coffee, physic-nuts, millet, sugar, 
spirits, salt, live animals, skins and llsn ; the 
importo being coal, textiles, foodstuffs, wine, 
metals, tobacco, pottery, machinery and vege- 
tables. The exports are valued at 350,000 mtfrete. 
the imports at 1,600,000 milreie, of which coat 
accounts for over z, 000,000 milreie. In 1900 
1893 vessels (4,556.000 tons) entered the ports of 
the archipel^. The revenue was 450,000 mUreie 
in i909~sa '!l^e islands form a separate colonial 
government, and there are two principal Judges 
for the windward ^arlavento) and leeward 
i^tavento) groups. The seat of government is 
Praia, in Sfto Thiago. 

Governor^ Oapt. Judloe Biker. 

Portuguese Guinea. 

PORTUdUBSR OniNSA extends along the west 
coast of Africa between the Casamanoi district 
of Senegal (French) and French Guinea (the 
limits of the coastal territory being 10® 50'- 
11® 19' N. lat.), and reaches inland to 13° W. 
long. The settlement includes also the BmcMos 
Ar^ipelago (Orango, Bolama, Bissao and other 
islands), and has a total area of about 14,000 
square miles, with an estimated population of 
s^ooo to 500,000, of various negro tribes, the 
Mandingos and Fulas being the most numerous. 
Except the small European colony all the in- 
habitants are heathen, neither Christianity nor 
Muhammadanism having made much progress. 
The principal crops are rice and miUet, the 
piXKlucts also including tobacco, indigo, cotton, 



coffee, ground-nuts and kola nuts. The interior 
is dense fcnrest with palmiL ebony and mahogany, 
and some rubber vines. Ilie imports are valued 
at aboutmM mifms, the exports at half that 
total. The local revenue was 310,000 mUreit in 
S009-10. The seat of government is Bolama in 
the island of that name. 

Governor, Commander C. A. Pereira. 

Bao Thomft and Prineipft. 

English 

Island. 8^Uet« 

S&o Thomd (S&o Thomd) 400 40,000 

Principd (Sfto Antonio) 4 b 5,000 

Slo THOMi and Prinoipi^ are two islands in 
the Gulf of Guinea, the larger island being just 
north of the equator (03^ N ), and the smaller 
90 miles further N.K and nearer the African 
coast. The principal product of both islands is 
cocoa, the exports of which were about one- 
sixth of the world's supply in 1907. Revelations 
as to the conditions of indentured labourers 
stopped the cocoa exports from 1909-1910, but 
the conditions have now been changed. The 
total exports in 1009 were valued at 
milreis, the imports at s, 600,000 mUreie. The 
local revenue (930,000 inilreig in 1909-10) exceeds 
the local expenditure. In 1909, 031 vessels 
(^,000 tons) entered the ports of tne island, 
the shipping being almost entiiely Portuguese. 
Governor, Lieut. Marianno Martin. 

Portuguese West Africa* 

English Estimated 
Ooloi^ and Capital Sq Miles. Population. 

Angola (S&o Paulo) 477,000 4,500,000 

SjEtbinda (Kabinda) .... 3,000 500,000 

Angola lies south of the Congo river in West 
Africa, with a coast line of 900 miles between 
6 ®-i 7® 18' S., and extends eastwards as far as 
Rhodesia. The northern boundary is that of 
the Belgian Congo, and the southern boundary 
is conteiminous with German South-West Africa. 
For administrative purposes the colony is 
divided into the four coastal districts of Congo 
(capital, S&o Salvador), Loanda (Loanda), Ben- 
guella (Benguella) and MoesAmedes (Mossft- 
medes). and the inland districts of Huilla 
(Huilla) and Lunda (Malange). The inhabitants 
are various negro tribes, with some admixture 
of Portuguese blood in certain districts. There 
are Boer settlements on the central plateau, 
the remaining white inhabitants being princi- 
pally Portuguese. There is a large Christian 
element in the native population. Copper, iron, 
petroleum, asphalt, and mineral salt are found 
and produced, and gold is also exported. The 
principal agricultural products are mealies and 
manioc, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee uid tobacco, 
the exports being coffee, rubber, wax, palm 
kernels and palm oil, cattle and hides; the 
imports are foodstuffs, cotton and woollen 
goods and hardware. The trade of the whole 
province was valued at 5,750,000 niilreit for 
lmport|^ and 3,sbo,ooo mureis for exports In 
1909. The shipping in 1909 was 1,741 vessels of 
1,005,000 tons, ^e ports beiiw S&o Paulo, Ben* 

n ua, MossAmedes, Lobito, Noki, Ambrhs, Novo 
ondo, Egito and Port Alexsmder, with 
Kabinda in the northern enclave. A railway 
500 miles in length runs from the capital to 
Ambaca, and another line runs from liboto 
inland ; the total length of all lines open in 
10x0 was about 5x0 mil^ The local revenue is 
about a, 300,060 milreii, the expenditure 3,000^ 


POpn- 

Hum 
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mUreU, KabivDA (which fonns a division iA 
Hhb Congo district of Angohi) is an isolated 
enclave north of the Congo river, the capital 
(Kabinda) heina a ^port in 5*^ 33’ 8. latitude, 
and sa° 10' E. longitude, with a population of 
so,ooa The total area is 3,000 square miles, and 
the estimated population sm,ooo, almost all 
Kabindas, a tribe of Bantu negroes. The 
exports are palm oil, ^und-nuts, and other 
juni^e produce. In addition to the capital 
there are ports at Landana, Molembo and 
MassaV. 

Oovemar-OenenU qf Angola (Sdo Paulo de 
Loando), Mai • M. Norton de Mallos. 

Secretary-OtneixU. Dr. J. de Castro Moraes. 
Oovomon {Benaueua), Gimi. A. Bpmeiras de 
Macedo; {Congo), Lissit Jos^ Cardozo ; 
(Moo^medet), Lieut. Correia da Silva ; 

• iLunda), Lieut. Utra Machado ; (Huilta), 
Lieut Moura Braz. 

Portoguese East Afrioa. 

' (Bitado d' Africa Oriental.) 

Provinces and Capitals. 

Delagoa Bay (Lourenpo Marques). 

Gazaiand (Chai-Chai). 

Inhambane (Inhambane). 

Mozambique (Mozambique). 

Nyasa (Porto Amelia). 1 

Quilimane (Quilimane). 

Tete (Tete). i 

PoRTUGUSss East Africa, known since xSzx 
as Betado d' Africa Oriental, lies between German 
East Afrioa on the north and Natal on the south, 
and is bounded on the west by Lake Nyasa, 
British Nyasaland, Ehodesia and the Tiansvaal. 
The total area is estimated at 300,000 squaie 
miles, with an estimated population not exceed- 
ing ^aoo,ooo, of whom about xo,ooo ai*e Eui opeans. 
Of the natives, 90 per cent, are Bantu uegi'oes. 

The State of East Africa is administered by a 
Oovem^r-General, with headquarters at Lourenoo 
Marques, and there is a partly official and partly 
elective council at the capital, with nmiliu* 
provincial councils. Large portions of the terri- 
tory are leased to the Companhia da Mo^mbipis 
(headquarters, BeiraX the CompanAta do Zambezi 
(Quiliman^ and the Companhia do Bpaea (Porto 
AmeliaX The mineral resources include coal and 
ironstone, malachite, copper, gold, petroleum 
and bitumen. The agricultural products are 
wheat and other cereals, siu»r-oane, rice, ground- 
nuts, coffee and tobacco. Iho exports are prin- 
cipally rubber, sugar, coal, beeswax, coco-nuts, 
copra and mangrove bark, ivory, cattle, skins and 
hides, ground-nuts, cotton, tobacco and gold ; 
the imports being cotton goods, hardware and 
foodstuffs. The special tzmde of the State is 
about 30,000,000 milreis annually, the transit 
trade being of approximately the same value, on 
the way to and from the Transvaal (rid Lourenzo 
Marques and Beira)t The revenue in Z909>xo 
was 5,500,000 milreie, the expenditure 5,000,000 
milreis. About 400 miles of railway were open 
in X9X0, the principal lines running from Belra, 
across the border to Salisbury (Rhodesia), and 
from Lourenoo Marques to Pretoria (’Transvaal). 
The Zambesi, which divides the colony into 
northern and southeiii portions, is na^gable 
almost throughout its course, and the Shir6 
tributary laa<u to Lake Nyasa. In X909 1,753 
vessels (3,400,000 tons) visited the ports m 
Lourenzo Marques, Belra and Mozambique. 
Oovemor - General (Lourenqo Marques), Dr. 
Alfredo de Magalh&es. 

Secretary-General, Dr. Domingos de Sousa 
Ribeiro. 

Governors of Districts (Moeambique), MaJ. J. G. 
Duarte Ferreira; (QiiUiman^, Commander 
F. C. Dias de Carvalho ; (Tete), Capt. L. 
Carilho ; (Inhambane) Capt. J. R. Pereira 
Cabral. 

THE WORLD’S COTTON TRADE, xpxo-xpxx. | 

The following figures have been issued by the 
Secretary of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
AssociationB, the period under review being 
September x, xpxo, to August 31, xqxx 

Consumption. 

Country. Bales. 

U.8 4,696,000 

XJ.K 3,384,480 

Russia x,7$x,8x9 

Gei-many x,685,s9s 

India x, 479, 803 

Japan x,ss4,078 

The World xy, 8x9,070 

American cotton accounts for xx,stt,4ox bales ; 
East Indian, 3,647,7x4; and E^ptian, 664, 8as 
bales. The world s stock on August 3X, xgxx, 
was 0,6x9,050 bales '(of whi(di x,x3<,s66 were 
American) ; the U.K. held 004,986 bales (xs5,86s 
American). 

Spinplbs. 

Country. Number of Spindlefl 

54 > 5 a >,554 

U.S 1^,870,000 

Germany 10,4^,090 

Russia 8,^x,6^ 

France 7 300,000 

Tlie World >37)S78,75a 

In the U.K. 34,858,057 spindles were engaged 
upon Aineilcan and East Indian cotton, and 
13, 169,903 upon Egyptian cotton. 

In 19x0 the United Kingdom imported 
1,970, 741,100 lb. of cotton from abroad, of which 
total 0^,100,768 lb. was re-exported and 
X.7X6, 640,350 lb. retained for home consiunption. 
The Biitish Empire sent 1x7,409,936 lb. (India 
108,041,004 lb.. West Indies 0,153,870 lb.. West 
Africa 0,576,1x0 lb.). Foreign countries sent 
|u855,33x,i 84 lb., the largMt senders being the 
V.S7 ^,470,108,800 lb.), l^ypt (309,440,068 lb.), 
Brazil (ox,x87,7xa lb.), and Peru (17,986,4x6 Ib.X 
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*Kumanid. 

(BomAnift.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


DeparimenU and Capitala. 


(Enalith Popolatlo 
8q MUei). (Snh 


W ArgeshOWtescl) 

M Bacan (Tlr^ Ocna) 

M Botoahani (Botoshaol) 

r Braila (Bra\U) 

W Buceu (Btueu) 

D 0oDstantza(Coii8tantza)... 

Jf Oovurlul (Oalatz) 

W Dimbovitza (Tlrgovishtea) 

W DolJlu^fCraiova) 

M Borshoi (Dorthoi) 

M Paloul (Hushl) 


Dapartmanta and Oapitala. 


' Olt (SUtina) 


W Ck>rgiu (Tuitfu Jlu) 

W Ilfov (Bucharest) 

W Italomitza (Oalarashi) 

M Jassy (Jassy) 

W Mihedintz (TurnuBeverin) 

W Muscel (Campulung) 

M l^eamtzu (Piatia) 


'' Prahova (Ploescl) 

" Putua (FcMBchnai) 

^ Bamnicu Sarat (Ramnicn 

Sarat 

' Roman (Roman) 

^ Romanatzi (Caracal) 

^ Buceava (Falticheni) 

'■ Tecuci (Tecuci) 

^ Teleorman 

(I'urnu Magurele) 

Tulcea (Tulcea) 

' Tutova (Berlad) 

’’ Valcea (Ramnicu Valoea) 

Vaslul (Vkslui) 

^ Vlaahca (Oiurgevo) 


Area 
(EngUeh 
Sq. HUes). 

PoiKilaticm 

(*•»). 

M .. _ 

8x1 

>43.843 

». 79 « 

307.301 

>>>54 

> 5>.>49 

i,a6« 

X36,9x8 

809 

>». 59 S 

*.767 

> 03.773 

*> 3»9 

> 3 *. 5 ^ 

983 

*«,>79 

x,8o8 

>38,608 

3 > 3>9 

x> 6 , 75 > 

9*4 

>> 6,377 

*>635 

>90,903 

886 

1x0,184 

*. 73 > 

>o>, 7 S 9 

50,70a 

5 > 9 S«, 69 ^ 


D = Dobrudja. M = Moldavia. W = Walachia. 
Estimated Population 1912, 7,ooo,cxx>. 
Xnorease of the Pssplo. 


Year 

Birthi. 

Deathi. | 

Increaae 

Marria«ea 

1906 

>68.605 

> 83 . 37 > 

> 05,>34 

66,863 

>907 

1908 

>81,054 

x8a,^x 

98,893 

70,063 

>79,8x3 

> 9«,359 

87,457 

8>,499 

>909 

•89,959 

> 9 S, 94 » 

94,0x7 

63,>x> 

19x0 

rto.547 

x8o,>84 

xoo,>63 

64,086 


Eaoes (1899). 

Rumanians 

Austro-Hungarians 

Turks 

Greeks 

Other Foreigners 

Miscellaneous 


Races and Religions. 

i Religions (Estimate). 

5,489,s^ ' Orthodox Catholics 

zoS.ses ' Roman Catholics 

S3i7^ Protestants 

ao,xo 3 Jews 

36,690 Muhammadans 

> 78,560 Others 


6,000,000 

z 6 o,ooo 

14.000 
400,000 

60.000 
60,000 


rapidly than the Vlach or other racial elements. The Rumanian language is of Latin origin, 
with many borrowed words from Magyar or Greek sources. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . — Rumania is situated in south-eastern Europe, north-east of the Balkan 
Peninsula, from which it is separated by the river Danube, and consists of tiie eastern 
territory of Dobrudja^ on the Black Sea, the northern territorv of Moldavia between the 
Carpathians and the river Pruth, and the southern territory of WaXachiay between the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps and the river Danube. These territories lie between 43^ 40-48^ 15' N. lat. 
and extend from 22^ 25’ to 29^40' E. long. The political neighbours of Rumania are Russia 
(Bessarabia) on the east, Hungary on the north-west and north, Servia on the west, and 
Bul^ria on the south-west and south. 

^Relief . — There are three distinct districts in the great plain of Walachia, which 
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extends from the mnd flats and reed swamps of the Danube with a gradual rise to the foot* 
hills of the Transylvanian Alps ; the foothills and lowei slopes of the Transylvanian Alps of 
the north of Walachia and of the west of Moldavia ; and the forest clad slopes of the mountains 
of the north and north-west. The country lies mainly in the basin of the Danube, the plain 
consisting of ridi pasture and agricultural land, the intermediate region of the vineyard and 
fruit districts and the hi^er slopes and valleys of birch, larch and pine forests. 

HffdrogfXLphy. — The l)anube enters the country at the junction of the HunMian-Servian- 
Rumanian boundary in the extreme west, through the Iron Gates between the Balkans and 
Carpathians (Transylvanian Alps), and forms the south- \restem boundary with Servia and 
the southern boundary with Bulgaria for nearly yx> miles. The “Iron Gates,” so called 
from thi numerous rocks in the waterway, have been rendered navigable by blowing up the 
principal obstructions (see European Commission of the Danube post). The boundary with 
Bulgaria is artificial from Silistria (27^ 10' £. long.) to the Black Sea, as the Danube flows 
nor^-east and north, and effects a confluence with the Sereth and Pruth before reaching the 
Black Sea through the delta of noith-eastem Dobrudja. Many tributaries join the Danube 
from the foothills of the northern mountains across the Walac'hian Plain, the largest being 
the* Schyl, Olt, Dimbovitza, Argesh and Jalomitza, while the Sereth (with its tributaries 
Moldova, Bistritza, Trotosh, MUcovu, Putna, Kamnicu, Buzeu and Berlad) flows from the 
Carpathians, through central Moldavia, to join the Danube at Galatz. The Pruth., which 
forms the eastern boundary of Moldavia for some 230 miles, joins the Danube 10 miles east 
of Galatz. The northern bank of the Danube is studded with lagoons and reedy swanks but the 
only lake of any size is the triple Razim-Galovitza-Sinoe lagoon of north-eastern Dobrudja. 

'Climate. — The climate of Rumania is extreme, with intense cold and flerce summer heat. 
The seasonal means at the capital are spring F., summer 72*5° F., autumn 65° F., winter 
27*5^^ F., but a winter temperature of —20° F. (52^ below freezing), and a summer heat of 
loo*^ F. in the shade are not unusual. Rumania also suffers from the bitter blasts of the 
north-east crivet and the scorching south-west austru. The Danube is frozen over every 
winter, in some years for three mouths. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom of Rumania has its origin in the union of the Danubian Principalities of 
Walachia and Moldavia and the addition thereto of a strip of southern Bessarabia, under 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 'fhe principalities were an integral part of the Turkish 
Dominions but for many years a spirit of independence has been exhibited, although tribute 
was paid to the Sultan. In 1859 the Conventions of the two principalities met at Bucharest 
and Jassy and elected Prince Alexander John Cuga as ruler, under the suzerainty of the 
Porte. Prince Cuza reigned from 1859-1866 in which ^ ear he abdicated, and Prince Charles 
Antony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was elected in his stead. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
July 13, 1878, the new Principality was recognised as an independent State, and the territory 
of the Dobrudja was recognised as part of the principality. On March 14 (27), 1881, Rumania 
was raised to a Kingdom, and recognised as such by all the Great Powers, the Prince being 
crowned at Bucharest on May 9 (22), 1881. The crown is hereditary in the male line of the 
house of Hohenzollem-Sigmanngen, and by a law of March 14 (27), 1889, Prince Ferdinand 
of Hohenzollem, nephew of the King, was declared heir-presumptive to the throne. 
Rumania is not a Balkan State and took no part in the war of Oct.-Nov. 1912. It appears, 
however, probable that some accession of territory will accrue to Rumania in order to secure 
her adhesion to the scheme of partition of the European Dominions of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Sovereifn Baler, 

His Majesty, Carol 1, King of Rumania, Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; born April 
7 (20), 1839 ; elected Prince of Rumania April 7 (20), 1866 ; married Nov. 2 (15), 1869, to 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied (“Carmen Sylva” ; born Dec. 16 (29), 1843). 

Heir-Presumptive, 

B.R.H. Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, nephew of His Majesty ; horn 
Aug. II (24), 1865) ; proclaimed Heir-Presumptive March 13 (26), 1889; carried Dec. 28, 
18^5 (Jan. 10, 1893) to H.R.H. Princess Marie of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (daugnterof H.R.H. 
the I^ke of Edii^urgh, etc. ; bom Oct. 16 (29), 1875). Their Royal Highnesses have 
issue : — 

8 H.R.H. Prince Carol, bom Oct. a (15), 1893. 

HJt.H. Princess Elizabeth, bom Sept. a8 (Oct. ix), 1894. 

H.R.H. Princess Marie, bom Dec. a6. 1899 (Jan. 8, 1900). 

H.R.H. Prince Nicolas, bom Aug. s (xSX 1903. 

H.R.B. Princess Ileana, bom Dec. m3, 1908 (Jan. 5, X909X 
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THE BXlfiCUTIVlL 1 

The ezeeut^re !• entnuted to e^uletry ] 
TeepoBsibie to the legielature, with inrtfolioe ^ 
dietribut^ M follows > 
MiaMrjr, Deo. x (14)1 xpxe. ^ 

Pretidmt qf the Council omMimtUr of Foreign \ 
Afaln, iltui Mftioresoo. ] 

Mimeter qf Finance, Alexandre Marghlloman. 
Minuter of the Interior, Take Joneica ‘ 

Minieter of Inetruetion and Religion, Constantin < 
O. Dlssesoo. 

Minieter of Agriculture and Lande, Nicolas 
Filipesco. 

Minieter of Public Worke, Alexandre Badaran. ■ 
Minieter of Justice, Michel G. Cantacuz^ne. 
Minister of War, General C. Harjeu. ^ 

Minieter of Commerce and Industry, N. XenopoL 

THE LEGISLATUBK. 

Under the Constitution drawn up by the joint 
assemblies of Walachia and Moldavia in s86d, 
and since modified in X879 and 1884 by the 
Assembly of Bumaula, there is a parliament of 
two houses, a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies 
The Senate consists of the Heir-Apparent, the 
m Archbishops and 6 Bishops, and the Rectors 
of the Universities of Bucharest and Jassy, with 
xoo senators, elected for 4 years by electoral 
colleges in each constituency. The Chamber of 
Deputies consists of 183 members, elected by 
three colleges, the first and second composed of 
direct electors on a property and educational 
fianohise, the third being formed of the remaining 
taxpayers, of whom the illiterate vote indirectly, 
the remainder being direct voters with the other 
colleges. The Senate elected in X9Z1 comprised 
93 Conservatives, x6 Liberals, and xt Conservative- 
iJemocrats ; llie Chamber comprised x8o Conser- 
vatives, xa Liberals, and x Independent ; a general 
election takes place in Nov. -Dec. 19x8, and the 
new Parliament meets on Dec. 9, x9xa. 

President qfthe Senate, G. G. Cantacuz^ne. 
President of the Chamber, C. Ollauesco. 

I’HB JUDIOAl’UBK. 

The law Is based principally upon the Code 
Napoledn, and the courts consist of communal and 
circuit courts with appeals to the sessional courts 
at the departmental capitals, the latter having 
jurisdiction also in serious criminal matteiti, 
which are tiled by juries. There are four couita 
of appeal, at Bucharest, Jassy, Craiova and 
Galatx, and a Court of Cassation at the capital. 
President of the Court of CassaUon, G. N. Bagdat. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The kingdom is divided into the 3a depart- 
ments named in the Aiwa and Population table 
{ante), llie departments are governed by Pre- 
fects, and are sub-divided into sub-pi'efectures 
and communes. Prefects and Sub-Prefects aiw 
appointed by the Crown, the communal officials 
being elective. The expenses of local adminis- 
tration are provided by heavy octroi duties at the 
municipal limits. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Servioe in the Army is universal and oompul- 
Bory between the ages of ax and 48. Recrulte 
join the Aetitw Army for 7 years, with a years 
continuous training (3 for cavalry), and then imss 
to the Aetios Reserve for xo years, with one | 
training. !nie remaining years are spent in the , 
gloata (landstorm), which can only be called up i 


for home defence in time of war. The Peace 
Effective it 4,000 officers and 94.000 others, the 
Infantry beii^ armed with uie Hanniiclier 
tnagarine rifle and the ArMUery with Kru}^ 
q.f. mins. On a war footing, the Ftold Ar^ 
numbert i^ut 090,000 oomoatantt, and the 
Beaenre would supply over xooooo additionaL 
There is a strongly entrenched main line of 
defence from Galatz to Fosohani (about 45 miles) 
armed with Kmpp and Gruson guns. 

Havy. 

The Navy consists (s9xa) of 30 vessels on the 
Black Sea (Constantza) and the Danube (Galatx), 
and includes one cruiser of 5,000 tons and six 
gunboats; it is manned by X40 officers and 
a,aoo seamen. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory, but the number of schools is in* 
adequate for the requirements, and over 60 per 
cent, of those above seven years of age are 
illiterate. Secondary education is provided on 
a relatively better scale, and the schools aiw 
well attended. There are also Special schools, 
mainly of agriculture, and Universities at 
Bucharest and Jassy, established by Prinob 
Cuza in x8tf4. 

FINANCE. 

llie revenue and expenditure of Rumania are 
stated as follows in lei (x leu = x fiwnc, i.e,, 
a5’aa = £t sterling) 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

1909-09 . .. 

.. 468,9^,000 

4x7,483,000 

X909-XO 

.. 458,887,000 

4x7,966,000 

X9X0-XX 

461,080,000 

461,080,000 

X9XX-xa . . .. 

. . 478,400,000 

47»>844 >ooo 

* 9«-»3 

■ •• 5^,646,000 

800 , 547,000 


ITie budget of x9xa-s9X3 contained the follow- 
ing provisions 


Direct Taxes 

Indirect Taxes .. 

Monopolies 

Public Services 

Domains 

Stamp Duties. . 
Miscellaneous . 


EXPfc.NDITl’Rt 

War 

Education 

Wo.ks 

Debt Service 

Other l^liuisti ies 


49,a8o,ooo 
85, xoo, 000 

78.360.000 
*33.4»»ooo 

08.875.000 

89.461.000 
X07, 131,000 

506 646 .000 

74 . 488.000 
48,8x8,000 
95 , 8 a 8 ,ooo 

807,0x0,000 

7S,ofl3.«» 

500.547.000 
5,099,000 


The Rumanian debt on April x, nxx, was as 
foUows.'- 


Railway Debt . 
5^ Redeemable 


Lei 

So,ax8,375 

84^7BX>O0O 

9 , 000,000 


5TfcPen)etual 9,000,000 

4^ Redeemable x, 876,04x1880 

^ Total Debt x>579*x9o,S7S 
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FRODUCMON AND INDUSTEY. 

AariiMur^ and Live 5tocib.~The of the 
Walaohtnn Plain, and of the lower dietiicte of 
Moldavia, is among the moet fertile in the world, 
but the reonrrent droughts are a great drawback 
to a^cultnre The total area of the kingdom 
Is estimated at 31,154,000 Eniclish statute aorM, 
pf whldi 14,909,801 were under cultivation (ex* 
eluding meadow lands) in 1910, and 11,7762530 
acres were under com crops. The principal 
areas and their pi-oduce in 1910 were 


Crop* and Aoreage. 


Produce, uie. 
(Quartern). 


by differential transport charges. The principal 
factories are petroleum refineries, irem foundries, 
distilldhes, flour mills, su|^ refineries, saw mills, 
pamr mills, chemical and glass works, and soap 
and candle factories. Power is lar^ly obtained 
from the various rivers and mountain streams, 
particularly in the deltaic region of the 
Dobmdja. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports for the five years 
1906-1910 are stated as follows (in lei) 


Wheat 4,811,096 

Barley Xi35fi>9^ 

outs 1,103,497 

Bye 4*9.437 

Maize 4,906,060 

Other Com Crops... 168,464 

Total iSi776,SSo 


*3.4*7.179 

3.556,4*4 

3.591.370 

955.138 

**,557,678 

636, ado 


1906 411,115,000 491,361,000 913,476,000 

1907 430,591,000 554,019,000 984,610,000 

1908 414,059,000 371,431,000 785,490,000 

1909 368,300,000 465,057.000 831,357,000 

1910 410,488,800 615,733,100 1,016,111,000 


Vegetables and fmit of various kinds are also 
grovm, and the productive vineyards (183,311 
acres) had an output of 37,693,116 gallons of 
wine in 1910, against over 50,000,000 gallons in 
1906. There are close on 1,000,000 acres of 
meadow land for hay. The Lite Stock in 1900 
included 1,588,516 cattle and buffaloes, 5,655,444 
sheep, 131,515 goats. 1,709,105 pigs, 864,314 horses, 
and 7,701 mules and asses. 

if’ofwte.— Since 1886 State control has pre- 
vented the further depletion of the forest area, 
which lies principally in the mountains and 
valleys of North-West Moldavia, and there Is a ; 
special school of forestry at Branescl, close to | 
the capital. In 1910 about 1,7^,000 acres were i 
under forests, and close on one-half of this area 
is State-owned, while the whole is under strin- 
gent replantation ordinances. The numerous | 
streams enable the timber to be floated down 
to the Danube, and exported to Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Planks, casks, and petroleum drums 
are extensively made for the Austrian and 
Russian markets. 

Fi»heries.~-The fresh-water fisheries of the 
Danube (sturgeon, carp, pike, perch, tench, and 
eels) are very valuable, and there are productive 
oyster beds in the Danube delta and on the 
Dobmdja coast of the Black Sea. 

iftnerafs.— Petroleum, salt, lignite and brown 
coal are found and largely worked, salt being 
a Ooverament monopoly, while iron, copper, | 
lead, mercury, cinnabar, cobalt, nickel, sulphur, | 
arsenic, and china clay also occur. The pe troleum I 
(and ozokerite) industry is reviving, and now j 
assumes first-class importance, the output in j 
1909 being 1,300,000 metric tons, and in 19x0 j 
1,500,000 metric tons. Stone, granite, and 1 
marble are now largely worked, and amber is j 
found in valuable quantities. There are many 
mineral sprinM, and some of the State-supportea 
spas are much frequented, Baltzateshte m par- 
ticular being a favourite resort for invalids from 
Eastern Europe. 

ManHAsefttrsf.--Iadustrial establishments are 
encoursged, under certain conditions, by grants | 
of land, by partial exemption from taxes, and 


The trade is shared by the principal countries 
in the following order Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, BeMum, United Kingdom. Netherlands, 
France, Italy, Turkey, Russia and other countries. 

Tlie principal export is agricultural produce, 
the principal imj^rts are metals, textiles, 
machinery and wooilens 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways.— In xgxo there were 3,755 kilometers 
of line open for tiufflc, almost the entire system 
being State owned. There are five lines from 
the northern to the southern boundaries, and 
there are east-west lines through the capital, 
while Tchernetz, close to the HungaHan-Servian 
boundary, is connected, via Bucharest, with 
Constantsa, on the Black Sea. 

Posts and Ttlearaphs.— In 19x0 there were 
S970 post offices, dealing with 49,000,000 letters. 
3s, 000,000 postcards, and 75,000,000 other postal 
packets, and 3096 telegraph offices (and one 
wlieless station), with 7651 kilometers of line, 
transmitting 3,xs5,ooo messages. There were 
also XS9S miles of telephone (xx,4xo,ooo con- 
versations in X909-X0). 

Skipping.— The mercantile marine of Rumania 
in i^xx consisted of 57a vessels (94 steamers) of 
x67,5xk tons. In xpxo 36,737 vessels (sx,oaB,4te 
tons) entered and 36,709 vessels (xx,o38,707 tons) 
cleared at Rumanian ports. The pilncipal ports 
are Constantza (Kustendji) on the Black Sea 
and Sulina (Braila) on the Danube (see below). 

European OommissioB of the Danube. 

An International Commission was created by 
the Treaty of Paris (1856) with enlaiged powers 
under the Treaty of Berlin (xfivS) for the control 
of the navigation of the Danube. The Commis- 
sion exercises soveretoi powers over the naviga- 
tion of the river, the headquarters being at 
Oalatz. The coat of administration is met by 
dues and amounts to about £60,000 annually. 
A large dock has been opened^(x89s) at Braila, 
and the Iron Oates were rendered navigable in 
X896 by the destruction of the dangerous rocks 
in the waterway. The Commission consists of 
the following National Representatives, and 
since Nov. 94. 1904, is continued for triennial 
periods until denoimced 
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Rumania — The WorUTs Workers. 


ZVTSElTATfOirAL DlLMATSa 
Germanj/t Herr Marheineke; AvstCa-Hun^ 
gory, Herr tod Feloer ; Prance, M. OuiUemin ; 
Great Britain, Hamilton E. Browne ; Italy, 
Comte de Visart; Bumemia, D. Zamflresoo; 
Biu$ia, P. Kartamysobew ; Turkey, Haider Bey. 

CLBARAHOB8 AT SULINA (lyxx). 

{In order of Tonnage.) 

Flag. ' No. Tonnage. 

British 535 x,x8a,8^ 

Greek 364 6431 >91 

Austro-Hungarian woo 40a, ^ 

Italian 8x 134,334 

French a3 4*1709 

Bumanian 44 ^«38x 

Belgian 35 44.9>4 

German 35 58, *35 

Turkish xx6 38,905 

Eussian 54 40,501 

Others 4S 571^7 

Total 1,53s *,7x0,660 


TOWNS. 

BDOHARBST, Population (xpx*) 

Other towns are 

Focshani asioeo 

Buzeu a4,ooo 

Tuloea aa,ooo 

Tumu Severin sx/m» 

Constantsa 16,0* 

Giurgevo 15,000 


Capital, 
about 

Jassy 80,000 

Galats 66,000 

Bralla 60,000 

Ploesci 50,000 

Craiova 46,000 

Botoshani 34,000 

Berlad *5,000 

WEIGHTS, MEA8UEES AND CCREiflNCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
has been adonted since 1889, but some of the 
Turkish standards are still employed by the 
pe^le. 

The Unit of Currency Is the Uu of xoo hani^ 
equivalent to the franc of xoo centimes (*5***^ 
= sterlim?) ; gold coins are 100,50, *5, *0, x*4 
and xo Id; silver 5 and * lei, x leu and 50 bani ; 
nickel, ao, xo and 5 bani; copper, xo, 5 and * 
bani. 




Thb following tables show the total number of Occupied Persons in seven of the principal 
Oountiies, and the number over xo years of age occupied in the United Kingdom. 


— 

Males. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Occupied. 

Females 

Percentage 
of Tot^ 
Occupied. 

Total 

Occupied. 

United Kingdom 

**,* 34.*89 

7885 

3, *54, *4* 

*x *5 

*5,388,501 

United States 

•3,957,778 

8x8 

5 , 3 * 9 , 99 s i 

x8 * 

*9,987,070 

France 

X*, 908, 879 

6548 

6,1^,403 1 

34 ‘ 5 * 1 

19,7x3, *8* 

Germany 

* 8 , 599 , *38 

66 *x 

9,49s, 88x 

3379 

*8, 09*, 1x7 

Belgium 

*,>58,700 

70 8 

93»,334 

*9* 

3 , *90,034 

Austria 

7 , 79 *, 77 $ 

578* 

5,684,997 

4**18 

1 *3,478,773 

Hungary 

6,066,9^ 

7o'3* 

*,560,861 

*968 

8,6*7,767 

Italy 

10,986,46* 

*7 53 

5, *84, 064 

3»‘47 

x6,*7a,5*6 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED PERSONS TO TOTAL POPULATION. 


Occupation Group. 

U.K. 

1 us. 

France 

Gennanj’ 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Italy. 

Agriculture 

5 S8 

X3 68 

•x*4 

*5 98 

3**33 

3**43 

10*09 

•9*59 

Commei’ce 

5*0* 

3*8 

3*35 

* 87 

**7» 

*•*5 

5*43 

*93 

1*7* 

Conveyance 

3*8* 

*'*8 

*•48 

*•3* 

•88 

•89 

*58 

Mines and Quarries 

Metals and Machines 

*** 

•8 

•8x j 

1*48 

•8 

‘35 

*98 

*45 

3*48 

*•43 

•'*3 1 

3* *8 

*‘43 

*96 

••74 

**07 

Building and Construction 

**98 

I 7 

*'x6 

3**8 

*•53 

‘66 

3*35 

»‘5x 

Textile Fabrics 



••34 

*7* 

x*3 

‘x6 

3*6 

•*4* 

Dress 

j;A- 

*•85 

4**3 I 

■■■ 

a*o* 

1*8 

_3:fr. 

L-ua., 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP TO TOTAL EMPLOYED PERSONS. 


Occupation Group. 


U.K. 

U.S. 

France 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Hungary 

Belgium. 

x«’66 

3584 

4**4* 

35*** 

6o’8 

70**5 

•**9 

tx*39 

9 '9* 

6*54 

8*3 

3 34 

*58 

***79 

8‘* 

5*95 

» 89 

*•89 

*•7 

*SS 

*03 

8*2 

•*09 i 

* 59 

r»s 

1*58 

•78 

6*^ 

7*89 

3*7* 

4*35 

8*99 

*•78 

••*5 

5*95 

6*77 

4*43 

4*» 

8*99 

••98 

*•48 

7*8 

6*9* 

s*oo 

4*55 

3*75 

3 *8 

*1^ 

5*86 

7*3 

4**9 1 

8-05 

5*39 

3*9* 

• is 

786 


Italy. 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Conveyance 

Mines and Quarries 

Metals and Machines 

Building and Construction 
XexiileFabrios. 

Dress - 


5906 

343 

*X4 










'Ru00ia. 


. CSoadya.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Diviaions and Capitals. 


EuropeAi Russia, the 50 Provinces (St. Petersburg) 

Poland (Warsaw) 

Pinland (Helsin^ors) 

Caucasia (Tiflis) 

Central Asia (Tashkeud) 

Siberia (Irkutsk) 

Inland Seas and Lakes 


Khiva (Khiva) 

Bokhara (Bokhara).. 


Area (English 

Population 

Sq. Miles). 

(*9*0). 

1,862,524 

118,690,600 

49,018 

12,129,200 

144, 178 

3,059,300 

180,703 

11,735,100 

1,325.530 

4,786,730 

9,973,400 
8,220, 100 

317,468 


26,028 

800,000 

78,524 

1,500,000 

8,770,703 

166, 107,700 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA (The 60 Prorinoes) 


Oovemmenti and 


/\. rcu ^ 

Capitals ' /English 
1 8q Miles! 


Population 

USXO! 


Governments and Capitals (English PopulaUon 
Sq Miles;. <* 9 *o)* 


(1) Archangel (Archangel) 

I (3) A8trakhan(A8trakhan)| 
I (4) Be88arabia (Kishinev) , 
1 (») Chernigov (Chernigov) 
(6) Courland (Mitau) . , . 
(4) Bon Cossacks (Novo- 
cherkass) 

(4) Ekaterlnoslav (Ekater- 

InosUv) 

(6) Esthonia (Reval) 

(5) Grodno (Grodno) 

(x) Kaluga ^luga) 

(3) Kazan (Kazan) 

(a) Kharkov (Kharkov) ... 

(4) Kherson (Kherson) .. 

(a) Kiev (Kiev) 

(x) Kostroma (Kostroma) 

(3) Kovno (Kovno) 

(x) Kursk (Kursk) 

(6) Livonia (Riga) 

(5) Minsk (Minsk) 

(5) Mogilev (Mogilev) 

(x) Mosoow (Moscow) 

(a) Nizhniy- Novgorod 

(Nizhnly-Novgorod). . . 
(x) Novgorod (Novgorod) 
(x) Olonets (Petiozavodsk) 


(x) Orel (Orel). 
(3) Orenburg ( 


(Orenburg)... 


(3) Perm (Perm V. 

(s)Podolia (Kamenets- 
Podolsk 

(а) Poltava (Poltava) 

(S) Pskov (Pskov) 

(x) Ryazan (Ryazan) 

(б) St. Petersburg (St. 

Petersburg) 

(3) Samara (Samara) 

(3) Saratov (Saratov) 

(3) Simbirsk (Simbirsk) ... 


437 » 8 oo 

1,346,000 

a,44i,aoo 

*>975.500 

74x,aoo 


3.061,300 

467,400 

1.951.700 

1.387.100 j 
8,7x1,000 I 
3 >* 45 , 9 oo I 

3 . 447.100 
4 . 55 ®, 000 i 
1,700,900 I 
*.775.900 
3,0x6,700 
*455,400 
8,8x3,400 
8,8x4,900 
3,8x5,400 

*. 999,300 
*,®^, 5 oo 
443400 
8,s8b,4oo 
8, 06s, *00 
*,803,900 
3,73*400 

3.743.700 

3.580.100 


8,880,900 

3,544,500 

3,094,700 

*,93*,70o 


(x) Smolensk (Smolensk) 
(x) Tambov (Tambov).... 
(4) Taurida (Simferopol), 
(x) Tula (Tula) 


! x) Tver (Tver) 

3) Ufa (Ufa) 

3)Vilna(Vilna) 

(5) Vitebsk (Vitebsk) 

(x) Vladimir (Vladimir) 
(5) Volhynia (Zhitomir)., 
(x) Vologda (Vologda) ... 
(x) Voronezh (Voronezh) 

(3) Vyatka (Vyatka) 

(x) Yaroslavl (Yaroslavl)., 


1,949,600 

*, 773,700 
8,177,800 
8,8^700 
*,998,900 
*,833,900 
*,895,900 
3,846,500 
x, 685, 800 
3 . 355,800 
3 , 747,000 

x,axk ,300 


1,868,584 118,690,600 


Note.— The numbers in the above table refer 
to : (x) Great Russia ; (s) Little Russia ,* (3) East 
Russia ; (4) South Russia ; (5) West Russia ; (6) 
Baltic Provinces. 


GovemmenU and Capitals 


Area 
/English 
8q Miles). 


Kaliaz (Kalisz) 

Eieloe (Kielce) 

Lomza(Lomza) 

Lublin (Lublin) 

Pioti’kow (Piotrkow) 

Plock (Plock) 

Radom (Radom) 

Siedlce (Siedlce). 

Suwalki (Suwalki) 

Warsaw (Warsaw) 


Population 

(«»*o). 


1,106,700 

6^,600 

*,508,300 

*,933,400 

700,000 

1,060,800 

8480,000 


Total, Poland 


n 
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FINLAND. V) 


OovemmenUi ukl 
Oaiduli. 

1 

Area 
(English 
Sq Miles;. 

Population 
(Dec 31, 1909). 

AbO'BJ0rnel>borg (Abo)... 

Kuopio (Kuopio) 

Nyland (Heliingfort) 

St. Michel (St. Miohel)... 
Tavastehns ('ravastehue) 
Ule&bore (Uledborg) ...... 

VaM (Nikolaietodt) 

Viborg (Viborg) 

9.33s 

s 6,494 

4.S53 

8,8x5 

8.33* 

«|.?37 

x6,6ai 

16,096 

494.597 
33* .*78 
368,6x6 
*97.»95 

338,947 

5o5,«So 


Total 

*44.*78 

3.059.3M 


CAUCASIA. 


Govemmenti and Capitals, 

Area 

(Knglifih 

Hq Milea) 

Population 

(19x0; 

Baku (Baku) 

*5.061 

*,693 

3 .aso 

**, 47 * 

* 6 . 99 * 

*o, 7»5 

7,338 

36,645 

8 ,x 66 

•0,654 

s, 6 as 

• 7 , 90 * 

*5,776 

*,539 

1,0x3,900 

*64,300 

z36,aoo 

675.800 
3,007,800 

957 .*oo 
370,600 
a, 635, 800 

990.800 
X, 33 Z,XOO 

133,000 

X, 183,700 
1,163,600 
93.400 

Hatum (Batuin) 

Black Sea (Novbroeslisk) 
Daghestan (Derbeut) ... 
Elisavetpol (Elisa vetpol) 

Kart (Kars) 

Kuban (Ekateriuodav)... 
Kutali (Kutais) 

Stavropol (Stavropol) ... 

Sukhum (Sukhum) 

Terek (Vladikavkaz) 

Tiflis (Tiflis) 

Zakataly(NovaZakataly) 

*80,703 

XX. 735 .SOO 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Qoreimmente and Capitals. 

Area 
(^lish 
8q. MUes). 

Population 

19x0. 

(x) Akmolintk (Omsk) 

(a) Ferghana (Kokand)... . 
(a) Samarkand (Samarkand) 
(1) Semipalatinsk (Semlpa- 
latinsk 

*•5,074 

35.446 

a6,6a7 

*44,550 

*94, *47 
178, aao 
•*3,855 
x69,83a 

*37,679 

a6,oa8 

78, 

*,047,300 

a,o34,aoo 

1,169,900 

z,i88,aoo 

• 

1,858,800 
84*,*» , 

440,800 
6x7, aoo 
775,400 

8oo,9r«o 

1,500,000 

(a) Semiiyechensk (Vemi) . 
(a) Syr-darya (Tashkent) ... 

Tmnsoaspia (Askabad) 

z) Tun^i (Kustanai) 

(x) UiaUk (Uralsk) 

Khiva (Khiva) 

Bokhara (Bokhara) 

Total 

z,4so,o8s 

xx,a73,4oo 

(x) The 8tepi)es (a) Turkestan. 

SIBERIA. 

Guvernments and Capitals. 

Area 
(English 
Sq Miles; 

Population 

xgxo 

(3) AmurfBlagovestcheiiSk) 

(a> Irkutsk (Irkutsk) 

(4) Kamchatka (Petropav- 

lovsk) 

X7a,8s6 

a8o,4a9 

Soa,4a4 

sio,x6i 
16,598 
535,739 
3»7,*73 
••9,5«> 
*.530, »53 

981,607 

8X7,700 

674,900 

35, 800 

a8x,xoo 

>3,800 

1,8x8,400 

3, *70,300 
833,400 
3*5,600 
859,100 

(4) Primorskaya (Kharba- 

rovsk) 

(4) Sakhalin (Dui) 

(x) Tobolsk (Tobolsk) 

(1) Tomsk (Tomsk) 

(a) Ti-ansbaikalia (Chita) ..: 

(a) Yakutsk (Yakutsk) ' 

(a) Yeniseisk (Kiasuoyai-sk) 

Tot ii 

4,786,730 

8,880,100 



'(*) Wwteni Hilieria (a| i'.ai»ieru sUwiiu 
(3) Amur Kegiun (4) Maritime Province 


Rmm and B.el%ioni. 


Ethnological Groups. 

(Census 1897, 
published ) 

i 

Religious Groups. 

1 

(Census SS97. 

published.igog.) 

Atyaiu 

Slavs 

Lithuanians and Letts 

Latin and Teutonic 

! 

9«,095,«7* i 
3,094,469 
3,509,746 j 
*,964,3*5 1 

•7,**S 

5,063,156 1 

5,655,ote 

15,869 

*3.399,569 , 

70,064 ' 

473,937 , 

*,3S*,45S < 

x»o9X,78a 

Orthodox Greeks 

Dissenters 

Armenian Gregoriaus 1 

Armenian Catholics 

Roman Catholics 

87,1x3,600 

8,804,600 

Qypeles 

J«tot 

C/ral-AUaiam 

Finns 

Samoyedes 

Lutherans 

Reformed Church 

Baptists 

Mennonites 

Anglicans.. 

3^S7*l65o 
! 85,400 

I 38,*4 o 

66.560 

4,*8o 

3,950 

i mSK 

*3.907,000 

! 

Turko-Tartars 

Tunguset 

Other Christians 

Karaite Jews 

Mongolt 

Oeoigiaos 

ClrcaMlant 

Jews 

Muhammadans < 

Buddhists ! 

Other non-Christians 1 


I 
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Iner«M« of tlio 


ITotal Increaw. 

1 ERtim&ted Natural Increase. 1904 

XTSs 14,000,000 
45>ooo,ooo 
1835 aio,ooo,ooo 
74>ooo,ooo 

1897 xa9,aoo,ooo 
X904 143,000,000 

1906 149,399,300 

19x0 166,107,700 

j ■ 

Births . . . . 

Deaths 

Natural Inc: ease 

j 

European 

Russia. 

1 

Asiatic 

Russia. 

Finland 

Total. 

5 .S 39 >X 74 

3,406,45a 

* 74 , 3 ** 
54*>775 1 

9 *.S *9 

5 *>S 03 

6,S«>fi,oi4 

4 , 001,730 

a, 133, 73a 

33^)536 

40,oa6 

8,504,084 


Aooertained IncroMO (60 Provinoet and PinUnd only). 


• 

European Russia. 


Grand Duchy of Finland. 

Year. 

Births. 1 

Deaths. 

Maxriages 

Year 

Dirths 

Deaths. 

Harrioses. 

1 

1901 

4,801,190 

3,ax8,5oz 

863,408 

1905 

90,041 

54,973 

18,633 

190a 

4 » 993 .* 4 * 

3.»o4 333 

877,909 

1906 


S 3, *74 

* 9,937 

1903 

4,9^,305 

3,xo3,ax3 

9x9,088 

X907 

94,638 1 

S5,»09 

ao,a66 

1934 

5,1x8,663 

3,149,958 

801,3x3 

1908 

94 , 4 « ! 

57 , 57 * 

30,091 

1905 

4 ,S* 9.*55 

3,410,569 

839,986 

1909 

97,48a 

53,054 

*9,4*8 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries. — The Russian Kmpire, which covers nearly 8^ million sanare miles of the 
land surface of the fflobe, extends from the western limits of Poland, in 17® E. long, to East 
Cape, the extremity of the Continent of Asia, in 191^ E. (169° W.J long., and from Cape 
^elyuskin, in the Taimyr Peninsula (77® 40' N. lat.), to the frontier of Afghanistan, 35° 
N. lat. Of this vast area Russia in Europe is bounded on the north by the Barents Sea ; on 
the west by Scandinavia, the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea, and by the German and 
Austro>Hungarian Empires and Rumania ; on the south by the Black Sea and the Caucasus ; 
and on the east by the Caspian Sea and the Ural Mountains. The political neighbours of 
Russia in Asia are Asiatic Turkev, I’ersia, Afghanistan and British India, on the south ; and 
Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manchuna on the south-east. The northern and eastern 
coasts are washed by the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 

European Russia has an area exceeding 2,ooo,cxx) square miles, and is 1,700 miles from 
north to south, and 1,400 miles from east to west, with land and sea frontiers of 2,800 miles 
and 11,000 miles respectively. Asiatic Russia has an area of close on 6,500,000 square 
miles, and is 4,000 miles from east to west, and 2,400 miles from north to soutli (from the 
Kara Sea to the Pamir boundary), with a land frontier of close on 10,000 miles, and 20,000 
miles of coast. 

Islands. — In the Gulf of Bothnia are the Rarlo, East Kvarken and Aland Islands of 
Finland ; Dagfi and Osel in the Baltic ; Novaya Zemlya, Kolguyev and Vaigach, in the 
Barents Sea ; the New Siberian Islands, Bear Islands, and Wrangel I^nd, in the Arctic 
Ocean ; the Commander Islands ofit Kamchatka ; and the Shantar Islands and the Northern 
part of Sakhalin, m the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Relief. — Euro^an Russia consists of a vast plain, the eastern Lowland of Europe, 
bet^'een the Ural 'Mountains and the Caucasus of the east and south and the Carpathians of 
the south-west. In this plain are few heights, the Timan Range of the north-east (3,000 
feet), the hills of Lapland in the north-west (1,500 feet), the highlands of Little Russia in 
the south (1,000 f^t), and the Valdai Hills of Western Russia being on the outskirts of the 
plain. The Ural Mountains^ which divide the Continents of h)urope and Asia, and extend 
from the Kara Sea to the Caspian, culminate in Tdllposs-is (5,400 feet), but the Caucasus, 
whioh run from the Black iW to the Caspian, reach to 18,526 feet in Mount Elburz and 
16,546 feet in Mount Kazbek. 

Asiatic Russia is enclosed by mountain ran^s within which lie the Plains of Turkestan 
and Siberia, the latter extending^ eastwards to Lake Baikal, but between that lake and the 
Pacific a portion of the Asiatic plateau is included in the Russian dominions. The northern 
border is covered by tundra or Arctic vegetation of low shrubs, lichens and mosses, the 
subsoil being permanently frozen and a few inches thawing in summer to form extensive 
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marshes. The central portion is forest-clad, but the south-western iteppes are treeless and 
barren. The south-east and east contahi well-defined ranges, which vary in elevation. The 
Pamir plaUau^ the Tian Shan ran^ (Khan Tengri, a2,<x)o feet), the Alatau and Tarhagatai 
Mountains run north-east to the Altai Mountains^hich culminate in Bielukha (11,000 feet), 
and form the northern wall of the great Asiatic Tableland. The Altai are prolonged east- 
wards by tiie Sa^yan, Yablonoi, and Stanovoi ran^s, while the peninsula of Kamchatka 
contains a volcanic chain, the highest peak being Klyuchev, 15,7^ feet above ^e level of 
the sea. 

Hydrography. — The princiMl rivers of European Russia are the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Bug and Dniester, the Vistula, Niemen and Duna, the Neva, Onera, Dvina and Mezen, and 
the Pechora. The Volga (2,4c» miles), the largest of Russian (and of European) nvers, 
rises in the central comlands with an eastern tributary from the Ural mountains, and flows 
southwards to the Caspian Sea. The Don, with eastern and western affluents, flows to the 
Sea of Azov. The Dniewr (1,200 miles), the Bug^ and the Dniester (at Odessa) flow from 
tiie central plains to the Black Sea. At the mouth of the Duna is the great Baltic port of 
Riga, and the Neva flows throu^ St. Petersburg to the Gulf of Finland. Asiatic Russia 
contains the four great rivers Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur^ the first three fiowing to tl^ 
Arctic and the last to the Pacific Ocean. The Yenisei^ with its tributary the Angara^ from 
Lake Baikal, flows from the highlands of Southern Siberia to a delta in the tundra region 
of the Arctic, and has an estimated length of close on 3,400 miles. The Ob (with its 
affluent, the Irtish) flows from the .AJtai foothills to the .^ctic, with a total length of 
2,700 miles. The Lena, from Lake Baikal, has a course of 3,000 miles to its delta on the 
tundra. The Aniur^ which rises in Mongolia as the Kerulen, efPects a confluence with the 
Shilka of Transbaikalia, the two rivers having a combined length of nearly 3,000 miles, 
between Lake Baikal and the Gulf of Tartarj'. 

Lakes , — Finland and the Baltic provinces contain innumerable lakes, those of Ladoga, 
Onega and Peipus of the mainland, and Saima, of Finland, being the most extensive, while 
Ladoga is the la^st lake of Europe. East of the Ural Mountains are I^akes . 4 ra/, Balkesh, 
Issyk Kid, Ala Aid, Chany, Khanka, and Baikal, of which the last-named is the largest 
fresh-water lake of Asia. 

Climate. — The climate of European Russia is typical of the most extreme Continental 
conditions, Moscow having a winter temnerature of 12° F., while the summer temperature 
of the eastern portion is aoove 68° F. in Asiatic Russia the extremes are even greater, the 
January meon being — 4.9° F. (8i degrees of frost) and the July mean 70° F. at Verkhoyansk, 
in North-Eastern Siberia, in the tundra region of Arctic coastlands. At Verkhoyansk the 
soil has been found to be permanently frozen to a depth of nearly 400 feet, although the 
summer mean temperature is higher than that of Paris. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The vast Russian Empire is the outcome of the Tsardom of Muscovy, founded in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century by Ivan the Great, of the house of Rurik, who reigned 
from 1462-1505, and enlarged the Principality of Moscow into an autocratic kingdom over 
a wide territory. In 1613 the throne passed to a collateral branch of the house, Michael 
Romanov (1613-1645) being elected Tsar by the National Assembly. Since the accession of 
the Romanovs the boundaries of the Empire have been constantly extended. Little Russia, or 
the Ukraine, was annexed in 1667, and under Peter the Great (1689-1725) an outlet was 
acouired on the Black Sea by the capture of Azov from the Turks, and the ^Itic Provinces 
and part of Finland were captured from the Swedes. The capital was transferred from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg in 1711, and Peter the Great was proclaimed Emperor of All 
Russia, At the close of the i8th century the Empire extended from Courland to the Urals, 
and from the Arctic to the Black Sea. In the 19th century Russian rule was extended over 
the basin of the Amur and from the Caspian Sea to Chinese Turkestan, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century the present limits from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from the .Arctic to 
the Asiatic Plateau, were prevented from spreading to the Yellow Sea by the Russo-Japanese 
War of X904-5. From we establishment of the Principality of Moscow, which became 
tile dominant force in Russian affairs at the downfall of the Tatar role (1238-1462), until 
the beginning of the present century the government of Russia was an unlimited autocracy. 
Certain reforms were introduced from time to time. Serfdom was abolished in 1861, and 
elective provincial and municip^ assemblies were created in 1864-1870, while the legal 
^Btem was pur^d of many of its mvest abuses. The unsuccessful termination of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 led to the expression of a national feeling in favour of 
representative institutions, and on October 17 (30), 1905, the Tsar issued a manifesto 
promising a constitution. In 1906 the ** Impei^ Duma** was^ opened by the Tsar, but its 
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demands were regarded as excessive, and it was dissolved. The second Duma (1907) met 
with a similar fate, and before the third Duma wa# elected the franchise and methods of 
representation were modified. The third Duma was elected on Nov. i (14), 1907, for five 
years, and has proved to be less revolutionary in character than its predecessors. 

The crown is hereditary in the house of Romanov>Holstein>txottorp. The Emperor 
must belong to the Orthodox Church, and must not wear a crown involving resiaence 
outside the Doundaries of the Empire. But the Imperial theory that limits set to the power 
of the crown by imperial concession may be revoked by imperial decree scarcely justifies 
the term “Constitutional Monarchy.” Many topics are withheld from discussion by the 
legi^ture, so that parliamentary go\^emment is far from complete, while the franchise 
is highly restricted, elections to the Duma are indirect, and ministers are responsible not 
to the legislature but to the Tsar. If, therefore, the term “ Constitutional Monarchy ” is 
employed, the idea of limits must be subjected to the possibility of an immediate and 
complete resumption of the former autocracy, which is preserved in the official title of 
the sovereign. 

• Sovereifn Ruler. 

Hit Imwricd Mmetty Nicholas (Nicholai) II. Alexandrovitch, Emwror and Autocrat 
of All the Rustiasy T^r of Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, Novgorod, Kazan, Astrakhan, Poland, 
Siberia, Tauric Chersonese, and of Georgia, Lord of Pskov, Grand Duke of Smolensk, 
Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, and Finland, etc. ; bom^at St. Petersburg May 6 (19), 1868 
(son of the Emperor Alexander III.) ; came to the throne Oct. 20 (Nov. 2), 189*4 ? 'married at 
St. Petersburg Nov. 14 (27), 1894, to the Princess Alix (Alexandra Feodorovna) of Hesse 
(60m May 25 (June 7), 1872. Their Majesties have issue : — 


The Chand Duchess Olga, bom Nov. 3 (*6), 1895. 
ail The Orand Duchess Tatiana, bom May eg (June xx), 1897. 
all) The Orand Duchess Marie, bom June X4 (ay), X899. 

(Iv) The Orand Duchess Anastasia, bom June S(x8), X90X. 

(v) The Hereditary Orand Duke ALEXIS, HeirApparenty bom July 30 (Aug. xa), X904. 

Mother of the Emperor. 

Her ImperiaZ Majesty TAarie Feodorovna (Princess Dagmar of Denmark), bom Nov. 14 (ay), 
*847; married Oct. a8 (Nov. xo), x866, to His late Imperial Majesty Alexander III. 

Brothers and Sisters of the Emperor. 

(1) The Grand Duchess Xenia, bom March as (April 7), X875 ; married July as (Aug. 7), x8p4, to 
the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch {bom April x (xa), x866, having issue (a) Princess Irene, 
bom July 3 fxS), x8os ; {b) Pidnce Andrew, bom Jan. xa {t%)^S^ ; (c) Prince Feodor, 60m Dec. xx (a4), 
1898 -.(dlfr noe Nikita, bom Jan. 4 (y), X900 ; (e) Prince Dmitri, born Aug. a (xs), x9ox ; CO Prince 
Roiislav, bom Nov. xx (aa), x9oa ; (g) J^ince Vassili, born June m (July 7), X907. 

(ii) The Orand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, bom Nov. aa (Dec. s). x^8. 


the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch {bom April x (xa), x866, having issue (a) Princess Irene, 
bom July 3 fxS), x8os ; {b) Pidnce Andrew, bom Jan. xa (ss);!^^ ; (c) Prince Feodor, 60m Dec. xx (a4), 
1898 -.(dlfr noe Nikita, bom Jan. 4 (y), X900 ; (e) Prince Dmitri, born Aug. a (xs), x9ox ; CO Prince 
Roiislav, bom Nov. xx (aa), x9oa ; {g) J^ince Vassili, born June m (July 7), X907. 

(ii) The Orand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, bom Nov. aa (Dec. s). x^8. 

(iii) The Orand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna, born June x (x4), x&) ; married July ay (Aug 9.), 
190X ; to Duke Peter Alexandrcritch of Oldenburg. 

U noles and Aunts of the Emperor. 

(i) The UUe Orand Duke Vladimir, bom April so (as). X847, married Aug. x6 {wg). X874, to Duchess 
Marie Paulovna of Mecklenberg, died Feb. 4 (xy), X909, leaving issue (a) The Grand Duke Cyril, bom 
Sept. 30 (Oct. 13), 1876, married Oct. 8 (ax), X90S, to the Pilncess Victoria Feodorovna, divorced Grand 
Duch^ of Hesse, having issue a daughters. (6) The Grand Duke Boris, bom Nov. xa (as)> 1877. 
(e) The Grand Duke Andrew, bom May a (xs), 1879. {d) The Grand Duchess Helena, com Jan. 


Sept. 30 (Oct. 13), 1876, married Oct. 8 (ax), X90S, to the Pilncess Victoria Feodorovna, divorced Grand 
Duch^ of Hesse, having issue a daughters. (6) The Grand Duke Boris, bom Nov. xa (as), 1877. 
(e) The Grand Duke Andrew, bom May a (xs), 1879. {d) The Grand Duchess Helena, com Jan. 

>7 (3e)» tSSsymarriod Aug. x6 (a9), x9oa, to H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece, q.v. 

{jiiThe Grand Duchess Marie, bom Oct. s(s8), s8s3, married Jan. xx (aa), 187a, to H.R.H. the 
late mnoe Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh and Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (bom Aug. 6 , 1844, died 
July 30, MBo), having issue (a) H.R.H. Inince Alfred, bom Oct. », x8i74, died Feb. 6, x9c^ H.R.H. 
Princess Mari^ bom Oct. ^ xSys, married Jan. xo, 1893, to H.R.H. Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, 
q.v. (e) H.R.H. Princess Victoria, bom Nov. X876, married (a) to Giand Duke Cyril of Russia 
^boy^, having issue (i) Princess Marie, bom Feb. a, xooy ; (a) Princess Kira, bom May 9, xfoo. (d) 
JEE.R.BL. Princess Alexandra, bom Sept, x, X876, mamed April ao, X898, to H.S.H. the Heremtary 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Laugenburg {bom ^pt. 13, 1863), having issue (x) Prince Gottfried, bom 


Frincess Beatrice, pom April ao, 1884, mamsd July xs, 1009, to the iniante Alphonso 01 urieans 
{bom Nov. xa, x888), having issue the mnce Alvaro, bom April ao, 19x0. 

(fii) The late Orand Duke Serge, bom April mg (May xa), x8S7> niarried June 3 (x6), 1884, to 
Princess Elizabeth of Hesse, died Feb. 4 (xy), xops- 

(iv) 2%s Orand Duke Paul, bom Sept, ax (Oct. 4), x86o, married Pilncess Alexandra of Greece 
(bom Aug. 18 <31), 1870, died Sept, xa (as), X90X), haviim issue (a) The Grand Duchess Marie, bom 
AprH 8 (x9). x|^, married April ao (May 3), xgtf , to Prince William, Duke of Sbdermanland {tee 
Sweden). (0) Grand Duke Dmitri, bom Sept. 6 (xp), s9gt. 
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Tlia Sxeonti'r*. 

The executlTe power it vested in the £iCf>eror 
and is delented (in part) to a Council of \ 
Minicten, who are ex ojfleio members of the ; 
I/egislature. but are responsible to the Emperor | 
alone. This (Touneil was originally created in 
November. iMi, but was reorganised by Impe ial 
rescript or October i8 (ys), 1905. Ecclesiastical 
affairs are, however, administered by the Holy 
Synod (established in S7«) under the presidency 
ox a lav procuiator, representing the Emperor, i 
assisted by the Metropolitans of Moscow, St. 
Petersburg and Kiev, the Archbishop of Georgia, I 
and certain of the Bishops. In addition, the | 
Senate (Praviteleivuyusehl Senat), established 
by Peter the Great, retains certain executive 
functions, in addition to its judicial and advisory 
powers, with these wide differences from the 
conventional idea, the President of the Council 
of Ministers may oe regarded as the representa- 
tive of the Prime Ministers of Constitutional 
Monarchies. 

Council of MiniHten. 

Prevdent of the Council and Minister of Finance^ 
W. N. Kokovtsov. 

Minister of the Imperial Household^ General 
Baron W. B. de Fiederioks. 

Minister of Foreign A ffairs, S. D Sasanov. 
Minister of the interior (mcludir^ Police, Sani- 
tation, Censorship and Press, Posts and Tde- 
graphs, Foreign Religions, and Statistics), A. A. 
Makarov. 

Minister of Puhlie Instruction, L. A. Kasso. 
Minister of Public Works, 8 V. Rukloff. 

Minister of War, General W, A. Sukhomllnov. 
Minister of Marine, Admiral I. K. Grigorovich. 
j Minister of Justice, J. G. Stcheglovlton. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry, 8. I. 
Timashelf. 

Minister of Agriculture and Crown Domains, 
A. W. Krlvusheyn. 

Department of General Control, P. A. Kharitonov. 
The Holy Synod. 

President, llie Metropolitan of St. Petersbuig 
(Antonins). 

Procurator-General, W. K. Sabler. 


President and Procureur-General , M Dobrovol- 
ski (zsf Dept.)-, W. I. Tlmufeeski and M.. 
Tjutrioumov (sncf Dept.). 

THE LEGI8LATNRK 

By Imi>erial rescript of Oct. *7 (w), 1905, 
the Emperor declared his Intention of sharing 
the legislative power with an elected national 
assembly, or Impei ial Duma, and by a proclama- 
tion of Feb. ao (March 5), x9oe. the Council of 
the Empire was associated with the Duma, as 
an lipper Chamber. The Council of the Empire 
oonsists of 98 members appointed by the 
Bmpercr, and of 98 members elected by various 
bodies for nine years and one-third renewable 
triennially (6 are elected by orthodox clergy, 
40 by piovincial assemblies, 16 by landowners, 
18 by the nobility, 6 by the Academy of Sciences 
and the universities, and xa by commercial and 


for their journey to and from St. Petersburg 
once a year at the rate of 5 kopecks a verst. The 
ImperuU Duma ocmsists 01 ^ members elected 
(mainly by indirect vote) for five years, the 
members receiving a fixed salary of 4,aoo roubles 
per aunum and travelling allowances once a year 
as for elective members of the Council of Empire 
during the session. The houses meet in annual, 
session, and either house may be dissolved by 
the Emperor at any time, but the date of the 
ensuing election is to be notified in the dec.ee 
of dissolution. a 


18 by the nobility, 8 by the Academy of Sciences 
and the universities, and xa by commercial and 
industi’*al corporations). Elective members 
receive roubles a day during the session, but 
forfeit a month's salary if during the month they 
Imve attended less than half the numbmr of 
sittings held. They reeeive trafplling allowance i 


THE JUDICATURE. 

The judicial system, as reformed in X884, 
consists of four sets of tribunals and a supreme 
court. The ti-ibunala are (a) the Petty Sessions 
held by justices of the peace (mirovye sudi^ 
chosen from the land-owning classes by munf^ 
oipal dumas omd i-ural zemStOos, With juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal matters. 
Appeals from petty sessions are heard at 
monthly sessions by a bench of justices, and 
may eventually leach the supreme court of the 
Senate ; {b) the Ordinary Tribunals of appointed 
fudges {ispravntk), whence appeals maybe heard 
by distiict courts by the court of appeal (sudeb- 
niya palata), and eventually by the simrerae 
court of the Senate ; (c) the Ecelesiastieai Courts 
which rctain jurisdiction over the clergy and 
over marriage and divorce ; and (d) the Peasants' 
Courts set up in x86x, when the serfs were 
emancipated, and retained by the reform law of 
X864 In each volost (a canton, comprising 
seveial mirs, or villages) judges and juries are 
elected annually by the peasant assemblies 
{volostnye skkod), and these courts {volostnye 
sud) administer customary law, and there is no 
appeal from their decisions except on the grcund 
or procedure, which may be considered by dis- 
trict committees of peasants. These volost 
courts deal with three-quarters the population 
of the Empire. The supreme Court of Appeal 
for (a) the Petty Sessional Courts ana (i») the 
Ordinary Tribunals, Is the Court of Cassation of 
the Senate, divided into a civil and criminal 
department. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT.* 

For the purposes of local government the 
Empire is divided into governments (gubemiya) 
and provinces (oblast), with two districts (okrug). 
The provincial administration comprises a 
governor and a deputy-^vernor In each pro- 
vince (except that of the Don, which is directly 
under the War Ministry), while some are 
grouped under a Governor - General and 
Commander-in-Chief, e.g., Poland (Warsaw), 
Finland (Helsingfors), Vilna, Kiev, Moscow and 
Riga, and some of the larger cities fSt. Peters- 
burg. Moscow. Odessa. Sevastopol, Kertch- 
Yenikala, Nikolaiev, ana Rostov) are excluded 
from the piovincial administrations, and are 
placed under the ohief of police, who acts as 
governor. In close association with the pro- 
vincial authorities are the ispravniki, or chiefs 
of police, appointed by the governors, and 
throughout the Empire the agents of the 
secret police act independently of the pro- 


« The lunial manna' of reokoning the areas of Local 
Government is as fcdlows :—ln European Ruaaia: eO 
Govemmenta with Provinoe oi Don. In all : ^ 
Oovemmenta. si Provinces, and s Districts. 
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vinolal aiitlKHriUes under the direct 0(mtrol of 
I the Minister of the Interior. 

The elective nasemblies consist of (i) the 
pM 9 ant cucumbHu in each mir, or villa^, »nd 
In enoh volost, (x canton ; (a) the zetmit'Oi of 
oeriain provinces and TOvemmeuts, consisting 
of electM members and of delegates from the 
peasant volost assemblies, the zenistvo^ delegate 
the executive power to a council, which nomi- 
nates a board ; (3) the dumas of certain munici- 
palities of Euiopean Eussia, Siberia, and 
Cauctsia. Elections in each case are indirect, 

I and the franchise is based ujmn tax assess- 
ments. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Service in the Army is universal and 00m- 
^Isory for all subjects except the inhabitants of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland and the native 
I races of Asia, but the exemptions for family and 

E rofesslonal reasons, though restricted by the 
iw of X91S, still remain more liberal than else- 
I where. Service, except in the Cossacks, lasts 
fiom the sxst to the 44th year, and is divided as 
follows : Infantry and foot artillery, 3 years in 
the Active Armj/, 15 years, with two tiainings of 
6 weeks each, in the leserve, and 5 years in the 
Territorial Army ; cavalry, mounts artilleiy, 
engineers and lai'way troops, 4 years in the 
Active Army, 13 yeai-s in the lesei-ve and 6 years 
in the Temtanal Aivny. Ihe Cossacks serve x 
year in the ** prenaiatoiy ” class, xa years in the 
Active Army ana 5 years in the i-eserve. ITie 
active service is divided into three categories 
of 4 years each ; in the first catepry seivice is 
continual, in the second and third categories the 
Cossacks are geneially on furlough. 

There are xs military dlstncts with head- 

S uarters at St. Petersbui'g, Vilna, Watsaw, 
liev, Odessa, Moscow, Kazan, Tifii^ Tashkent, 
Omsk, Irkutsk, and Khabarovsk. The Army is 
dlvid^ Into 37 Army Corps, distributed as 
fi^ows: Europe *7, Caucasia 3, Tuikestau a, 
Siberia 5. There are cavalry divisions 

(Europe ax^ Caucasus 4, Turkestan x, and 
Siberia x). The Peace strength is x,sxo,ooo, and 
about 5H millions of trained men will be avail- 
ab’e in war. 

The infantry are armed with a five-cartridge 
magazine lifle <x8ox) of o’ap9*iuch calibre, the 
cavalry with a similar rifle, bayonet, sword and 
lance. The artillery have a 3-inch q.-f. gun (X90S). 
a 4* 7-inch howitzer, and a 48-line q.-f.gun and 
6-inoh howitzer. 

The normal army corps consists of a infantry 
divisions, a howitzer division (a batteries each 
of 6 guns) and a battalion of engineers. An 
infantry division consists of a infantry brigades I 
(each of a a-batta ion infantry regiments), and 
an artillery brigade (6 batteries of 8 guns). The 
normal army coips therefore contains 3s 
infantry battalions, xo8 guns and x engineer 
battalion, and hsui a total of 40,000 of all aims. 
The cava iy division contains a cavalry brigades 
(each of a 1 egiments of 6 squadrons), and a horse 
artillery bi igode of a batteries df 6 guns. Total 
•4 squsidronsand xa guns. 

The Vavy. 

The ships of the Navy are organised in a fleets 
(Baltle aim Black Sea) and a squadrons (Sibeiian 
and Caspian), rnauaed by compulsory service of 
the maxi time population, with 5 yean* active 
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service and « years in the reset ve. The pertofmef 
of th^ Navy is about 60,000 of all imnks, the ships 
being shown in the following table 


Principal Ships. 


Name 

(i=Turbiues.) 

L’chd. 

Tont. 

Main 

Armssuent 

Battleships : 




Aleksandr)^ 

— 

as,x5o 

xoXxo in. 

Imp, ifariya^ 

— 

„ 


Emterina II ^ 

— 

„ 


Sevaatopo'^ 

xgxx 

03,000 


1 Petropavlov8k$ . . 
Poltava6 

X9XX 

X911 


;; 







; 4Xxo in. 



x7,4oo 



1x4X8 in. 

And. Pervozvanni 

X906 

,, 

Evstafl 

1906 

IS, 840 


Ioann Zlatoust 

X906 



X903 

; » 3 »S 00 

r 4XX0 in. 


lxoX6 in. 

Tzesarevich 

X90Z 

z3iOOO 


Panteleimon 

X900 

za,6oo 

( 4Xxo in. 
1 x 6 X 6 in. 

Rostislav 

X896 

8,800 

1/4 Xxo in. 
18 X 6 in. 

TrI Svyatitelya 

Armoured 

*893 

13,300 

/4Xxa in. 
18 X 6 in. 

Cruisers 




Bayan 

1907 

7f77S 

l/oX8iD. 

18 X 6 in. 

Pallada 

X906 

>1 

/4Xxoin. 
(8X8 in. 

Ryurik 

1906 

z5,soo 

Adm Makaiov 

1906 

7,760 

/aX8 in. 

(8X6 in. 1 

Gromoboi 

1899 

13,000 

/ 4X8 in. 
(00X6 in. 

Rossiya 

X896 

xo,aoo 


Protected Cruisers 
Pamyat Merkuriya 

X903 

6,675 

X0X6 in. 

Oleg 

X903 

>» 


Kagul 

Bogatuir 

xgoa 

X90Z 

xooo 

6,650 

»* 

Askold 

5,900 





Aorora 

Diana 


6,730 

,» 

X0X6 in. 

end dr yd Class • 
Ruiuda 

Z885 

3,540 

4X6 in. 

Zhemchug 

X903 

3,*30 

8 X 4 ' 7 ii^ 

Almaz 

1903 

3,s85 

3X47 


Torpedo Veteeli 3. 

Torpedo- Boat- Destroyers • Built, 95 ; building, xo. 
Torpedo Boats ; ist class, a8 ; and class, z. 
Subrnarines : Built, ay ; building, 7. 

EDUCATION. 

With the exception of Finland (o.r.), educa- 
tion is very backward, even when local oondi* 
tions are taken into due consideration. Among 
the peasants, who comprise 75 per cent, of the 
population, instruction is still peifunctory, but 
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if rapidly improTlo^ The Empire ia dlvid^ into 
If eduoatlooal diitricte uoder the Hinia^ of 
^bllc Inatraction (St. Peterabai|L Moacow, 
Kazan, Orenburg, Khukov, Odeaaa, Kiev, Vilna. 
Waraaw. Elga, Cauoaaia, Turkeatan, Saat and 
Weat Biberia, and the Amur region), (i.) Pri- 
mary BduoaUwi ia very backward, eapemally in 
country dlatricta, and the attendanoea in xpti 
. were only d, 000,000 in a total populaticm of about 
atfo,ooo,ooo. ^ntrol and maintenance of primaiy 
achoclaia divided nearly equally between Miniatry 
of Public Inatruction and the Holy Synod (govern- 
ing body of Orthodox Church). To the latter ia 
allotted a large proportion of the aum annually 
voted fo** education by the Central Government. 
In many of the remoter diatricts achoola are aaid 
I to exiat only on paper, and the quali&catlons of 
I teachers are frequently nii. However, a distinct 
advance la perceptible. (11.) Secondary Inetitu- 
tiom comprise gymnasia and progymnaaia and 
f real achoola, main features similar to Germany 
(g.v.), both for girls and boys ; at present there 
are over 700,000 pupils in attendance, llie found- 
ations of the Empiess Marie (mother of the Tsar 
Nicholas I.) are admlntaiered by a private 
Imperial cabinet, providing gymnasia and in- 
stitutes. The Holy Synod has numerous semin- 
aries and intermediate schools for both sexes, 
and there are a few private schools, with 468.000 
pupils in zMO. The Cossack voiakoe (districts) 
maintain their own gymnasia and progymuasia. 
but secure only so, 000 attendances. (111.) Spenal 
Schodli are few, and chiefly conflned to the prin- 
cipal cities of European Russia, with under 
axo,ooo students in xgxo. (iy.) Umversitien. 
I^ere are universities at St. Petersburg (with 
9,000 students) and at Moscow (xo,ooo), with the 
modem Shantaveki University of Moscow, and 
at Kazan (3,000), Kiev (5,500), Kharkov (5,000), 
Odessa (3,000), Baratov (oto), 'J'omsk (1,500), War- 
saw (x,5oo), and Yuriev (3,000), with a total of 
about 41,000 students. 


FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Russian 
Empire for the five years X908-X9XS are shown in 
the following tables, the figures for xgxx and 
xgxa being Budget estimates (roubles of 05 '33d. 
or 9*458 roubles = sterling) : — 

Peesnne. 


Year. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 


•At?, 907.^ 

a, 780, 986, MX 
0,707 .708 ,8 s7 

•00,860,0x7 

x 68 , 744 ,ao 6 

•4,090,608 

XS,40O,OM 

xs ,400,000 

igmci * 



VdhEA 


MVft 

*,896, 5x9, OM 




Expenditure, 


Year. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

1 



»i45*»4a3i7W 

«f473>xS7>>93 

•»S»7ia7«»«» 

• 1669 , 94 x ^06 

»5«i**7i®7* 

33X*9774« 

WMMk 



•MO 



Z 9 xa * 


The following are the principal Itama of the 
Budgets of xpxx and xgxs : — 

JReoenue. 



Bonbles, 

X9ZX. 

Roables, 

x9xa. 

Ordinarjf : 

Direct Taxes 

Indirect Taxes 

Duties 

Monopolies 

•*0,976,344 

S 87 >S 3 »«Soo 

*69,355,660 

849.65* .830 

765,x6o,^6 

*,807,880 

7*9.700 

XM, 504, 437 

• 30 , 645 ,om 
634 ,M>ooo 
X9X,847,ooo 
8^,9a4,oM 
8 b9,sxo,om 
x,8m,om 
806, OM 
xa8,49x,ooo 

Domains 

Land Sales 

Land Redemption... 
Miscellaneous 

Total Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

• ,707, 708,8*7 

1 XS, 400 , 0 M 

•,896, 5x9, OM 
xa,4M,0M 

Total Revenue 

a,7ao,xo6,8o7 

a, 908,9x9, OM 

Expenditure. 


— 

Roubles, 

xgxx. 

Roubles, 

X9ia. 

Ordinary 


1 

Debt Service 

407 ,x 66,704 

404 ,So*.S 46 

Imperial House 

*6,359.595 

*6,359.595 

Higher Institutions 

8,a65,53« 

8, *47.5** 

Holy Synod 

37.535.478 

40, **9,979 

Foreign Affairs 

6 ,o 73,595 

6,569**90 

War 

48s, 683, 7*4 

49*.933.4*8 

Marine 

xo8,sm,6m 

*59. *45.970 

Finance 

409.3^.355 

4*6,860,974 

Commerce and In- 



dustry 

40,788,067 

49.*35,7*8 

Intel ior 

*63,363.330 

*7*>393.990 

Public Instruction 

97,57a, xox 

**7.537.360 

Communications ... 

548, *08,771 

553.8*5,64* 

Agriculture 

xox ,496,464 

*16,635,647 

Justice 

77 ,076 ,*63 

8s, 6x6 ,4*3 

Control and Audit . 

xo, 79846a 

**.034.948 

Horse and Cattle 



Breeding 

•.035, *79 

*,•03,879 

Balance for Contin- 



gencies 

X0,0M,0M 

XO,OM,OM 

Total Ordinary 


•,669, 94*, 806 

Extraordinary 



Russo-Japanese War 

•.3034*0 

•65.454 

Army 

48,6m,om 

69,078, 980 

Railways 

96,637,359 

xo9,5m,*6B 

Debt Redemption... 

45,09S.M 

*49,M6/>37 

Total Extraordinary 

X9a,836,6o7 

33*. 977455 

Total Expenditure ...|a,7ao,xo8,8a7 

3, MX, 9X9461 


The Ordinary Revenue in the years xgxo, xgxx, 
and xpxa has shown a surplus over the Ordinary 
Expenditure which has bMn more than sufficient 
to cover the Extraordinary Expenditure (lately 
for railway development) leaving a considerable 
balance available ror redaction of debt. The 
Treasury ** Free Balance,** the bahmoe of the 
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funds poss ess ed by the TreMury at home and 
abroad after deducting all calls npon the Trea- j 


this the net surplus ox xs’3 millions shown oy 
the year spsi^ a total Balance” of sx‘* 

millicms staling was reached at the close of xpxx 
(January i. xpisX 

DEBT. 

National Debt of the Empire was stated 
as follows on Jan. x (14), xpoy-xyxa (in roublei ) : — 

1907 8,6es>Sfo»sx5 I xgxo 9>os8,7g6,433 

x^....» 8 , 7 S 5 ,ss 3 >sxo X9XX...... 9,0x8, 606, Hoo 

*909 Bi8S0.7®*f«79 I *9** b,957.B7«i«oo 

The amount of gold held by the Bank (inclusive 
of the sums deposited by it abroad) stood on 
"^anuaiy x. 19x0, at ;£x4s,soo,ooo, and on July x, 
xpxxj^at ^x96,6oo,ooo ; on September x (14), x9xx, 
the MnlTreserve stoc^ as follows 

Gold in Bank >»3X4i334)93B roubles. 

Dejjiosits abroad 847,879, 771 „ 

Total x,5i6x,6x4,709 „ 

PKODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agbioultxtrb and Livb Stock. —T he total 
land area of the Russian Empire is estimated 
at 5,800,000,000 English statute acres, of which 
about 70 per cent, is unfit for cultivation, so per 
cent, is covered with forests, and xo per cent, is 
cultivated land. In the north the tundras are 
almost constantly frozen, but in a short summer 
provide good pasture and certain berries fit for 
human food ; in the south, round the head of 
the Gaspian Sea, Is an immense sandy desert 
steppe. The country between the Baltic and 
Black Sea, however, is eminently fertile, and 
produces abundance of grain. Ilie total area 
under com crops in 19x0 is shown in the following 
table 


Acres under 
Com Crops 

Produce. 1910 
(Cwt ) 

* 94 , 990 . 7 ** 

XX, 4x6, 0x6 

4,000,000 

x6,838,x3x 

* 7 .* 74 , 5»7 

*.* 93 . 593.881 

^.093,3** 
*8, 385,758 
** 7 . 34 * ,879 
84.057,430 

844,4x9,896 

*,500,478,007 


The acreage and produce of the principal com 
crops in X9Z0 was as follows 


78,838431 

7 x , o 4 x ,683 

43.o33.«4« 

3,660,38! 


Cwt produced. 


437,557.84* 

4*4,453.*«8 
*97,9*0,893 
198 ,596,177 
5 z, 749 , 3 S 8 

38,761,898 


Other com crops included buckwheat, beans, 
peas, and lentils. 

In addition to com crops, potatoes (36,000400 
tons in 19x0), beetroot for sugar, flax, hemp, and 
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tobagoo are also grown, the tobacco crop of ipei 
bei^ 5^1*94 poods (of ^b.). Over 50,000,000 
tons of nay were also produced in X909. 

Live iStoM.— The number of live st<Mk in X9S0 
is shown below 

Descripticm. Number. 

Cattle 5x, 668,4x7 

Sheep and Lambs, and Goats 78,33*475 

Tigs 14,^,808 

Horses 34,554,93* 

Fobbstbt.— T he total area of woods and 
forests is estimated at close on x, 000,000, 000 
acres, of which 300,000,000 are in European 
Russia and 600,000,000 acres in Siberia. The 
principal trees are fir, pine, birch, oak, lime, 
maple, and ash. Of the total area about 
60,000,000 acres are under exploitation, yielding 
a net profit to the State in X909 of 46,000,000 
roubles. 

FiSHSRiBS.— The fisheiies are an important 
industry, on account of the numerous fast days 
in the Orthodox Church calendar. The total 
weight of fish landed amounted to 708,000 tons 
in xQxx, of the total value of over 97 millions 
roubles, and found employment for over 090,000 
persons. Cod and hen ings am also imported. 

MINES AND Minerals. — The Obdorsk and 
Ural mountains contain very great mineral 
riches, and are the principal seat of the mining 
and metallic industries, producing gold, pla- 
tinum, copper and iron of very superior quality. 
Silver, gold and lead are also obtained in large 
quantities from the mines in the Altai Moun- 
tains. Among the non-metalllc minerals are 
petroleum, coal, rock-salt, maible, and kaolin 
or china clay. Russia is now the largest pro- 
ducer of petroleum in the world, the output 
amounting to 530,000,000 (of 361b.) in 1910 
and to 5x5,680,000 poods in 19x1. An immense 
bed of coal, both steam and anthracite, and 
apparently inexhaustible, has been discovered in 
the basin of the Donetz (between the rivers 
Donetz and Dnieper). The coal output for 
the whole of Russia in Z909 was 1,638,8x8,785 
poods (of 361b.) and in 19x0 z,58x,984,358 wwds. 
Othei mineral products in 19x0 were gold ore 
(schlich), pioducing 3,606 poode of pure gold, 
platinum 3U poods, pig iron (x7x,ooo,ooo po^ in 
X908), stem and rails (a,ooo,ooo tons in X906), 
copper (x4,4ox,ooo poods in 1907), and quicksilver 
(3x5 tons in X904). 

Manufactures. — In xoxo the number of fac- 
toiles and works of all Kiude open was 38,503, 
employing 8,080,896 hands. The principal manu- 
factures are cottons (especially in Poland), flax and 
silk, sugar, distilling (a Government monopoly) 
and brewing, tanning, shoes and gloves,fumlture, 
paper, flour, tobacco and hemp. There are also 
extensive domestic industries, such as wood and 
other carving, metal- work, etc., and sgricultural 
machinery is now manufactured on a lari^ scale. 
The Imports consist principally of raw materials 
and machinery; the exports are mainly food 
products and minerals. Home manufactures are 
protected by prohibitive duties on manufactured 
articles, but their development awaits cheaper 
fuel and improved transport services. 

Internal Trade.— a great deal of the 
internal trade is carried on by itinerant 
vendors, but the principal agency is the fair, 
over x6,ooo fairs being held annually of which 
85 per cent are in European Russia. The largeat- 
and most famous is that of Nijni-Novgorod, 

' witibi a turnover of some soo, 000,000 roubl^ 
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I other hkrge felrt beinff held at Irbit, Kh#kov, 
and Menzellnak in Eu.opeao Kuasla^ and at 
Omsk and lahim in Bibeiia. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Yalne of merchaDf’ise imported and ex- 
ported in tbeflve yeaii 1907-1911 la stated as 
follows in roublen (9 458 = £x sterling). 


: £x sterling). 


1907 «47.|®5.<»o i,o53iO*o.ooo 

1906 910,659,000 998,050,000 

1909 906,336,000 1407,675,000 

19*0 *,*7«.*47.497 *.493.o3{.70S 

1911 X, 191,574,033 1,597,788,460 

The exchange was with the pi lucipal countries 
as under In 1910 and 1911 (values in £ sterling) ; — 

I Ciountry. I Imports from. I Exports to 


COMMUNICATIONa 

Railwats.— T he total length of lines open 
for regular traffic in 19x0 was ^asx miles 
(Russian (Government 08,744 miles, private 
companies 14,079 miles, Finnish (Government 
0,140 miles, pHvate companies in Finland 179 
miles. Eastern China Rauway 1,079 miles). New 
lines under oonstniotion in 1911 extended to 
1,967 miles, of which 0,781 were Government 
lines; and pojected lines authorised Jan^ (14), 
191s, totalled 1,654 miles. In 1911 the gross 
levenue amounted to 106,507 408, the number of 
passengers carried was 013,341 ,051, and the goods 
traffic amounted to 007,905,^ tons. The pas- 


Germany SoH 

United Kingdom i6,a 

United States xo,^ 

France 5>C 

Finland 4>x 

Austiia-Hungary 3,! 

I Netherlands >.( 

I East Indies o,* 


Turkey 

China 

Egypt 

{ Denmark.. 
I Rumania.. 


191 X 
£ 

Sx ,866,000 
35id33,ooo 

1.404.000 

9.600.000 

5.678.000 

7.190.000 
>9*9^*oco 

1,700 

5 . 577.000 

3.415.000 

174.000 

338.000 

3.767.000 
3. *37.000 


The t''ade of the Empire 001*088 the Euiopenn, 
(Caucasian, and Asiatic Lontieis, aud with Fin- 
land, was olassirled as under in X9X0-Z9XX (values 
in of roubles) 


Articles of food and animals 

Animal pi-oduots 

Timber and Wood 

Ceramics 


Pape I' and stationery.. 

Textiles 

Clothes 


*910 

Z9ZZ 

*«4'4 

*37*6 

8z*8 

80 *8 

350 

4** 

*9* 

85*8 

85*0 

805 

50*9 

5* *7 

887 0 

876*9 




8Sl*3 

Z3*8 

Z 51 


Artides of food 901*0 

jaaw material and part manu-| 

factures 430’a 

Animals 08*9 

llanulactures I 83*4 


senger fares are scneauied oy sones, ana 3,000 
versts (8,000 milesl may be travelled third- 
class passengers for 16 roubles or £x z|^ 
Taken as a whole there was a neV pronx 
on the year’s working in 1911, although much 
of the mileage is planned for strategic rather 
than commeinial purposes. I’he principal 
stiategic lines are (x) the Trans-Sibertan Line 
from Chelyabinsk, on the TTial frontier, to 
Omsk, and round Lake Baikal to Chita and 
Stryetensk. From Chita the line crosses the 
AJanchurian frontier (m the Eastern China Rail- 
way, see China) to Harbin and Vladlvostock, 
where a northward extension runs to Khaba- 
rovka. Ihe Amur Railway ^ when completed, 
will connect Stryetensk with Khabarovko, and 
the Trans-Siberian line will thus connect the 
western and eastern limits of the Russian Em- 
pire on Russian territory. (*) The Trans- 
Caspian Railway runs from Krasnovodsk (oppo- 
site Baku) to Askabad, Merv, Bokhaia, Samar- 
kand, Khokaud and Andijan, with a aeo-mile 
blanch fiom Merv to Kushk (near HeraU on the 
Afghanistan bolder. (3) Th^Orenburg-Tashkent 
Line, fiom the European boundary, across the 
Kirghiz Steppe to Kazalinsk, Peiovsk and Tash- 
kent, whence a short line connects with the 
Trans-Caspian system. (4) The Tt ans-Caucasmn 
Line runs fiom Batum and Poti, on the Black 
Sea, ml Titiis, to Baku, on the C^aspian, where 
it is met by the Euiopean system from Rostov 
on the Don. From Tiflis bi-anches run to Kars, 
and }>i4 Eli^an toMount Ararat on the Armenian 
frontier of Asiatic I'urkey, and to the Peisian 
frontier at Jnlfa. 

RIVKK8 AND LAKES.— Exclusive of Finland 
iq.v.) thei e are in European Russia about 150,000 
miles of navigable rivers and canals and lakes, 
of which total about one-fourth of the distance 
is navigable by steam vessels, a further eighth 
by sailing vessels and nearly one-third by rafto. 
In Asiatic Russia there are 85,000 miles ox water- 
way, of which 80,000 miles aie navigable. Some 
*75.000 pel sons are engaged in the traffic, the 
vessels numbering (in 19x0) 4,000 steamers and 
83,000 sailing vessels. In z^ the ships and rafts 
cairied over 400,000,000 tons of goods. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In Z909 (including 
Finland, there were Z5,538 post offices, carrying 
Xi775,598,ooo letters anapostoards, etc. In the 
same year there were 7.51^ telegraph offices (and 
xswheless stations) wltn 4x3,335 mUes of wire. 

Shipping.— The sea-going Mercantile Marine 
on Jan. z (Z4X z9za, consisted of 976 steameis 
(476,000 tons) 3)9 motor-propelled craft (za^oo 
tons) and 8,5x6 sailing vessels (854,000 Um), 
the steam beet being valued at ;Ax5,3oo}Ooo 
and the sailing fleet at jCx»7oo,ooo. ^e steam 
fleet was mahned by 17,157 persons, the 
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ships by xs,333 persons. In X909, x,8m Knssi&n 
vessels (x, 391, 000 tons) and 11,937 ^eieign vessels 
(xa,6x8,m tons) entered, ana x,79x Kiissian 
vessels (x, *9^000 tons) ana xx,864 foieign vessels 

W OOD tons) cleared at the ports of the 
Sea, Baltic, Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 
and of the Pacific. Ibe shipping of the Caspian 
Sea is exclusively Russian. 

llie princiMl ports of the Empire are Baltic^ 
Petersburg, Kronstadt (naval depfit and fortress), 
Nai^ Rifi^ Libau, Pemau and Vindau ; Qvlf 
of Bothnia, Hango; Oulf of Finland, Revel, 
Helsingfois and VIborg ; Arctic and While Sea, 
Archa^el and Ekateiinsk ; Black Sea and Sea of 
Azov, Odessa, Nicolaieff, Sevastopol, Nova- 
Rossiisk, Berdiansk, Batoum, Taganrog, Maiin- 

& Rostov and Kertch ; Caepian Sea, Astra- 
, Dei bent and Baku; Paciji:, Nioolaieffsk 
Hadlvostok ; and Petiopaulovsk in Kamt- 
ohatka. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, St. Pktkrsbdrg, on the Neva. 
Estimated population (zoss), a, 000, 000. 

In 1910 there were in the Russian Empire *5 
towns with a population exceeding 100,000 
(European Russia ao, Asiatic Russia 5), 50 with 
a population between 50,000 and 100,000 (Euio- 
pean Russia 46, Asiatic Russia 13), and 63 with a 
population between 30,000 and 50,000. Ibe 84 
towns with a population exceeding 50,000 in 1910 
aie shown in the following table, the Italic 
letters denoting Ji. Euiopeau Russia, P. Poland, 
F. Finland, C. Caucasia, T Turkestan, and S 
Siberia. 


R. St, Petersburg... 

R. Moscow 

P. Warsaw 

R. Odessa 

R. Kiev 

P. Lodi 

R. Riga 

R. Kharkov 

C. Baku 

R. Saiatov 

T. Tashkent . . . 

C. Tlflis 

R. Vilna 

R Kazan 

R. Astrakhan 

R. Ekateiiuoslav ... 

F. Helsingfois .... 

R I'ula 

R. Rostov on Don 
R. Samaia 

R. Kishinev 

T. Kokand 

R Minsk 

S. Tomsk 

R Nijni Novgorod . 

R. Nikolaiev 

(\ Ekaterinodav 

R. Orenbuig 


1,007,708 R 
z,^x,s5o S. 

856.000 S, 

478.000 R. 
446,750 R. 

396.000 R. 
3x5,000 (S'. 

220.000 T 

210.000 R. 
coo,ooo R 

190.000 R 

187.000 p 

185.000 R. 

170.000 R. 

150.000 T. 

150.000 R. 

140.000 R. 

. 135,000 R. 

120.000 R 
120,000 R. 

120.000 R. 
1x5,000 R. 

110.000 R, 

105.000 T. 

100.000 R. 

.. 95,000 R. 

.. 94,000 R. 

. 91,000 P. 


WEJpHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRSNCV. 

Weights and Measures. 

The standard of length is the saoAtne, which 
is equal to 7 feet Biitish measure, and the 
standard of weight is the pound, equal to nine- 
tenths of the British pound. 

Meamrea of Length. 
x6 vershok = x archine 
3 archine = z saohine 
500 sachine = x veist 

I'he verat is 3,^ English feet, or two-thirds of 
the English mile (x veist = -663 English mile) ; 
the square veist = -44 English squaie mile. 

Measures of Weight. 

3 zolotnik = 1 loth 
32 loth = 1 pound 
40 pounds = 1 pood 
xo poods = 1 berkovatz 


The Russian pound being nine-tenths of the 
British pound, the pood of 40 Russian pounds = 
36 lb. Biitish ; while 6a Russian poods = z ton 
Biitish 

Ouzrsnoy. 

The Unit of Currency is the Rouble of xoo 
kopecks, llie rouble = 25*33(1. 9*458 roubles 

= £i steiling. Gold coins aie 15 roubles (the 
Impel ial), and xo, 7}^, and 5 roubles' Silver 
1 louble, and 50, 25, 20, 15, xo and s kopecks ; 
Copper. 5, 3, a, X, ^ and ^ kopeck (the kopeck 
appioxiniately = %d.). 


Voronezh . .. 

Omsk 

Vladivostok 

Orel 

Vitebsk 

001*800 

Irkutsk 

Namangan. . 

Libau 

Kursk 

Yatoslavl .... 

Sosnowitz 

Bielostok 

Dvinsk 

Saniaikand .. . 

Kovna 

Zhitomir 

Novoc’het kask . 
Eliza vetg( ad. .. 

Berdichev 

Tsaiitzin 

Reval 

Kremenchug .. 

Andijan 

Nakhitchivan . 
Simferopol .... 

Taganrog 

Chenstoohow . 


90,000 C. 
90,000 R. 

90.000 R. 

88.000 R. 

86.000 R. 

85.000 R 
85,000 S. 
85,000 P. 

85.000 R. 

80.000 R. 
80,000 R. 
80,000 R. 
80,000; (S'. 
80,000 S 
80,000 J R. 
80,000' R. 

80.000 R. 
75,000' R. 

75.000 R. 
75,000 1 F. 
75,900 C. 
75,000 R. 
75,000 R. 

75.000 R. 

70.000 R. 
70,000 R. 
70,000 !P. 


Vladikavkaz 

Penza 

Ivano-Voznesensk 

Tambov*’ 

Ufa 

Sevastopol 

Xiasnoyarsk 

Lublin 

Cronstadt 

Poltava 

Tver 

Smolensk 

Chita 

Blagovestchenk .. 

Uialsk 

Biest-Litovsk . . . 

Kaluga 

GiOdna 

Kerch 

Abo 

Stavropol ... . 

Simbiisk 

Vinniza 

Ekatei inburg 

Moghilev 

Yeletz 

VIborg 
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Clf ]9ur|i; of iFtitlattk 

Grand Dtike, The Smperor of EumU. 
Governor-OeMTol^ Lieut. -Gen. V. A. Seyn. 

Deputy ^ A. I. Lipeki. i 

Area and Population.-— The Grand Duchy of | 
Ftnland, on the Gulf of Finland and Bothnia, was i 
conquered by Ruiwia from Sweden, and finally 
annexed in xSoO. The area ia i44,a54 square 
miles, with a mpulatlon of about 3,000,000 in 
X907, of whom about s,6oo,ooo are Finns, 400,000 
Swedes, 19.000 Russians, 3.000 Germans, and 
s.ooo Laps, leading a noniaaic life in the north. 
Nearly all the inhabitantB are Lutherans. 

Government. — The country was formerly 
governed by the Imperial Finnish Senate, of as 
members, with a Diet of 4 estates elected oy the 
people. This form of government gave way on 
Jan. X, X907, to a new Constitution involving a 


b^ sexes. Women are likewise eligible for 
election to the Chamber. Finland is thus the 
first country to concede woman suffrage and re- 
presentation, and it is noteworthy that it has 
Deen gained without agitation. 

Defence.— The Finnish troops only exist in 
name, the Diet having voted ;(r4oo,ooo Mr annum 
to the Russian Treasury in lieu of furnishing 
Finnish recruits to the army or nav^ and Fin- 
land has been made part of the Petersburg 
Military District. 

Education . — Education in Finland is on a very 
different footing from the remainder of the 
Russian Empire. Primary education is com- 
pulsorj' and free between ,the ages of 7-*5> and 
the schools are well attended. Secondary 
education is conducted in lyceumB(of which half 
are State maintained) and real schools for both 
sexes, which are also well attended. Special 
schools make a feature of cattle farming, 
dsdrylng, and i^rioultiiral instruction. The 
Univernty of Helsingfoi'S has about 3,000 
students. 

Finance.— The estimated revenue in 1900 was 
/Tg, 100,000, and the estimated expenditure 
23,3X0,000 ; the debt arpounts to jC 3,33^,410. 

Production, Trade, and Communications.— 
The imports in 1908 were 2x4fSo4«eoo(of which 
60 per cent, was timber), and the exports 
2o»7a8,oeo. The leading crops are rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes. Saw mills and paper manu- 
facture provide the chief industry, and the 
forests are a fowt source of wealth, immense 
quantities of umber being prepared for export ; 
dairy produce is also exported. Thero are a,sle 
miles of railway, and a merchant fleet of 3,100 
vessels (mostly small), of which 399 are steamers. 

Totms.— Capital. Helsingfors, on the Gulf of 
Finland. Estimated population, 140,000 (in- 


cluding Russian garrison, 163,0 
are Abo (53.«»). Viborg (30, < 
(43, m), Nikolai8tad(^ooo), B: 


o). Other towns 
do), Tammerfors 


i,9oo), NikblaistadU^ooo), BJbmeborg (x8,ooo), 
ieaborg (17,000), and Knopio (x6,oooX 

Wdffhte. Meaeures, and Currency.— The Metric 
fttem qr We^te and Meaeuree is universal, 
le Currency Unit is the marMui at toe pennia, 


Ook|ar>. 

Emir, H.H. Said Mir Alim Khan, bom Jan. % 

a son of Said Abdul Akhad (bom >859, diM 
eucceeded Jan. 4, 1911 ; Major-General in 
mperial Russian Army. 

Bokhara is a vassal state of the Russian 
Empire in Central Asia, and lies between 37^-4x° 
N. lat. and B. long. , with an area estimated 

at 85,000 English square miles and a population of 
about X, SCO, 00a xbe dominant Uzb^ rasfe are 
Sunnite Muhammadans, and over one-third of 
the people are nomad or semi -nomad Turko- 
mans and Kirghiz. The population also includes 
Afghans, Persians, Jews, Anibs, and Armenians, 
with a considerable Hindu trading community. 
Bokhara consists of a western plain traversed by 
the Trans-Caspian railway, and containing th% 
capital and of a series of lofty plateaus, densely 
populated and exceedingly fertile, agriculture 


Rice, wheat and other cereals, and tobacco, flax, 
fruits and hemp are grown, and large quantities 
of cotton aie produced in the irrigated western 
plain. 8il k is also a flourishing industry, cottons, 
silks and woollens are manufactured in addition 
to leather and saddlery, and salt is produced in 
considerable quantities. ITie exports are mainly 
to Russia, and consist of raw cotton and silk, 
skins and hides, and carx)et8 ; the imports are 
principally manufactured goods and sugar from 
Russia, and cotton goods, tea, shawls, and indigo 
from British India. Tmde is carrieo on mainly 
bv camels and pack animals. The principal 
rivers are the Amu-Darya (Oxu^ which forms 
the south-west boundary ; the Zarefshan, and 
the Kashka-Dai7a. The climate is marked by 
great extremes of heat and cold. The rule of 
the Emir is autocratic, but external relations 
have been controlled by the Russian Government 
since s868. The capital, Bokhara, has about 
60,000 inhabitants. 


Hfltba. 


in the Imperial Russian Army. 

The Khanate of Khiva, a central Asian 
dependency of the Russian Empire, lies to the 
south of the Amir Darya (Oxus) between Bokhara 
and Russian Trans-Caspia, and has a total area of 
about a6,oa8 English square miles with an 
estimated population of about 800,000, of whom 
about half are nomads. The Khanate within 
these limits (to which it was reduced by the 
military operations of Russia in X873) occupies 
the fertile delta of the Oxus, and rice, mUiet, 
wheat, barley, and oats, fruits and vegetables, 
and cotton are grown; sheep, camels, horses 
and cattle are brM : and the ^e is extensively 
cultivated. As in Bokhara the Muhammadan 
Uzbegs are the dominant race, other elements 
being Turkomans and various mixed races. 
Native industries are leather woriE and embroi- 
deries of cotton and silk, and the manufacture 
of rough cottons and woollena A oonriderabie 


The Currency Unit is the marmta at toe pennia, export trade is carried on with Russia (primd' 
equal in value to the franc, i.s., aB‘n = £t puly cotton, wool and silk, in exchange foi 
sterling. The Russian rotiMs = s*6666 markto. manufactures and hardware, and afoicultaral 


Ihere are gold so and xo markka pieces, silver 
s and x markka, and 50 and ag pennia, and 
copper xo and s pennia and x penm. 


manufactures and hardware, and agricuitaral 
produce is sent to Bokhara, which r^ums 
and cottons and tea. The capital, Khiva, has 
about zo,ooo inhabitanta 
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Salvabot. 

(B^pftbliea dal Salvador.) 

Area, 7,225 English Square Miles. Estimated Population (1910), 1,200,000. 
DEPARTMENTS AND CAPITALS. 


Ahuaohapan (Ahuachapan). 

^bafias (Sensuntepeque). 

Chalatenango (Chalatenango). 0 x /c 4. s 

CuBcatlan (Cojutepeque). San Vincente (San Vincente). 

La Paz (Zacatecoluca). Santa Ana (Santa Ana). 

La Union (La Union). Sonsonate (Sonsonate). 

Libertad (Nova San Salvador). Usulutan (Usulutan). 

^ Baoes and Eelif ions. 

Of the total population about 10 per cent, are creoles and foreigners, 50 per cent. 
castes, and 40 per cent. Indians, the negro element being negligible. All religions are free, 
but the people are almost all Roman Catholics. The language of the country is Spanish. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

JRoundartM.— Salvador occupies part of the south roast of Central .toerica, between 
Uiiatemala and Nicaragua (GuH of Fonseca), the northern boundary being conterminous 
wSfrRepuW^^^^^^^ and the southern boundary being the Paciffc Oc(«n. It is 

situated approximately between N. lat. and 87^ 45 - 90 ^ W. long., and is about 

140 miles from east to west, and about 60 miles from north to south. 

Relief and There are distinct areas in the low alluvial plains of the coast and 

the intenor plateau, with a mean elevation of about 2 , too feet, broken m man;r places by 
volcanic cones, of which the highest are Sante Ana (8,300 feet) and San Miguel (7,120 
feet) The lowlands are generally hot and unhealthy, but the climate of the plateau and 
mountain slopes is temperate and healthy. There is a wet season (winter) from May to 

October, and a dry season (summer) from November to Apnl. . . , 

i/t/droorap^v.— The principal river is the Rio Lempa, which nses in Guatemala and 
flows inte the Pacific, with tnWries in the Santa Ana, Asalguate, Sumpul and Torola, 
the Lempa being navigable for most of its course hy small Bteamers. In the ^stera^stncts 
the Rio San M^uel rises near the Honduras boundary and flows into the Bay of Fonsejj. 
I The western boundary crosses the Laguna de Guija, the ^eater part of which lies within the 
borders of Salvador, and in the centre of the Republic is the large volcamc lake Ilopango, 
with a smaller lake, Coatepeque, further west. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Salvador was conquered in 1526 by Pedro de Alvarado, and formed part of the Spamsh 
vicerovalty of Guatemala until 1821. In 1840 the Republic broke away from the federation 
of Central American States. The constitution reste upon the fundamental law of 1864 
^revised in 1886), the President and Vice-President being elected for four years by direct 
vote of the people, the President being ineUgible for a successive term in either office. 
President of Salvador (March i, 1911-^9^6) f Manuel Enrique Araujo, bom Oct. 12, 
1865. 

Vice-President^ 0 . Duran. 

The Exeeutlve | JBDICATOIIB AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Morazan (Gotera). 

San Miguel (San Miguel). 

San Salvador (San Salvador). 
San Vincente (San Vincente). 


-^^^7;.'^;'.^ .ppolntod by the wotnl executive, tut the I 

Manuel CMtro. m^MpeUtle. h»ve eleoUve uugKtrate. umI 


le central executive, 


Minister of Foreign A fairs, Dr. Manuel ^ro. 
mSSZ is '»’»>• «««* ifarine, J. M. Peralta. offldali. 
Minister 0/ FVnonce, Rafael Guirola. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 


DEFENCE. 

In time of war every Salvadorian between the 
of a single ages of z8 and 50 is liable for service in the 
partment) national militia; in time of Mace the army 
I all adult consists of about 4,000 men, with a mfUtia foroe 


eieeW for ijear by the direct vote m all adult consists of about 4,000 men, with a mfUtia foroe 
, mAftta ^nnnaUy from February of all arms numbering 17,000 to styooo. Tbene 
Selects a President and Vlce-Presf- is no navy, but the Customs Department em]^y 
dent tor each seselon. . a small armed cruiser. 


Salvador — San Marino. 


EDUCATION. 

Mnuify EduMtion U compulsory umi^free, 
»nd is Administered by a Government depart- 
ment. Seeondary Education is conducted in 
State-aided higher echools and technical In- 
■titutM for both sexei. The capital contains a 
small but successful University. 

FINANCE. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Republic 
for the 5 years x907-8-S9xi-xa are stated below 
in silver peso# (the silver peso = x9d., i.e., xs‘6 
pesos = £t sterling) 

Year 

I Revenue. 

Exiiendlture 

X907-08 

X908-09 

X909-X0 

X9X0-XX 

x9xs-xa 

xs,768,a8o 
xa, 063, 740 

1 X 3 >> 5 x> 6 ^ 

13,350,630 
* 3 i** 9 . 75 o 

xs, six, 000 
xx,3'*s,69o 
xs, 606,350 
13,006,350 
13,086,750 


Year, 

Imports 

Exports. 

Total 

*907 

«»*57»730 

X5, 163,460 

33401 ,X90 

X908 

*o,x77»34o 

x 5 i 433 i 9 xo 

35,6x1 ,150 

*909 

10,084,630 

*6,963,575 

36,988,005 

19 x 0 ...... 

9,360,000 

18,350,000 

37,6x3,000 

xyxx 

*»»783.79S 

X9.779»»45 

3».563»o4o 


DEBT. 

The National Debt was stated as uudei on 
March x, xpxa. 

External Debt 4,a56,a8o gold pesos = 844,500 

Internal Debt a, 403, 87s gold pesos = 4^,800 

Do. 6a4,7So silver pesos = 49,980 

Treasury Bonds 3,675, aso silver pesos = b94,soo 

Total = 1,685,480 

PBODUCTION AND INDU8TEY. 

Agriculture. -- The principal products are 
coffee, sugar, Indigo, “ Feiuvlan ’’ balsam (gi-owu 
in Salvador, but formerly shipped fiom Callao 
in Peru), tobacco, cocoa, lice. ceieals.and fruits. 
Cotton is being grown under a Government 
subsidy. 

ifiwiraZ'a.— Gold, silver, copper. mercui*y. and 
lead are found, and there are indications of coal 
and iron, but only gold and silver are syste- 
matically worked, mainly in the department of 
Morasan. 

KXTEfiNAL TRADE 

The imports and exports for the s years 
X9oy-x9io are shown below, the value In each 
case being in silver pesos (is 6 = £i steiling) 


The imports are foodstuffs, hardware, drugs, 
cottons and silk, and yam, and are princ^ally 
from the U.K. 30 per cent., U S.A. 30 per cent , 
Germany xs per cent., and France 8 per cent. 
The exports, principally ooffee (and to a minor 
extent other agricultural products), are taken 
by the U.S.A. 30 per cent., Germany sa per 
cent., Italy 8 per cent., U.K. 6 per cent., and 
Austria-Hungary 5 per cent. •• 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Rail%rays.~A railway about xoo miles in 
length connects Acajutla, the principal port, 
with the capital and Santa Ana, and another 
line (40 miles) connects the port of La Union 
with San Miguel Inland communication is 
facilitated by some a, 000 miles of highway, while 
the Lempa River is navigable for about ^ miles. 

Posts and jTefg.yrapA*.— There weie (19x1) xxy 
post offices, dealing with 3 550,000 letters, (i^c. , and 
aoo telegraph offices, with a,573 miles of line. 
Tliere weie also x6a telephone stations, with 
a,xxa miles of line. 

Shipping. — There Is no steam mercantile 
marine In x9xx the ports (Acajutla, La 
Libertad, La Union, and El Trumfo) were entered 
by 395 vessels. 

TOWNS. 

Capital, San Salvador. Population, 60,000. 

Other towns are : Santa Ana (50,000), San 
Miguel (s3,ooo), Abuachap&n (ao,ooo), San Vin- 
cente (ao.ooo), Chalchuapa (ao,ooo), and Zacate- 
coluca (ao,ooo). 

W^EIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCV. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally in force, but the old Spanish standaids 
{see Peru) are in general use. 

The Unit of Currency is the peso of xoo cen- 
tavos. Tile silver peso is worth about X9d or 
ia-6 =^x sterling, 'llie gold peso is an imaginary 
coin.oflbe valueof 47 5<i.,or 5*04 sterling. 


X907~x9io are shown below, the value in each xa * 6 =^x sterling. 'Ilie gold peso is an imaginary 
case being In silver pesos (la 6=^ £i steiling) | coin.oftbe value of 47 5<i., or 504 =£x sterling. 

San flDarino. 

Area, 32 English Square Miles. Population (1910), 10,655. 

San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, is situated on the Adriatic, 14 miles 
south-west of Rimini, in Northern Italy. It is named in consequence of its traditional 
foundation by Marinus^ in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian (284-305 a , i >.) and 
tiossesses a monastery founded in the ninth century. Ihe independence of the republic has 

..4. -...4 : 1 1 1. 1... m . 


from tiie 60 members of the Great Council, who are elected by universal suftrage in three 
classes (ao from the nobility, 20 from the landowners and 20 from the people) for 9 years, 
and are renewable as to one-third every three years. A committee of 12 members of Gie 
Great Council assists the Captains Regent. There is a defence force of about i,aoo men, and 
all citizens between the ages of x6 and 60 are liable for service. The revenue in 1909-X910 
amounted to 398,900 lire. The exports are wire, cattle and stone. The Capital (^n 


contaixiin^ 


founder of the State, a Government palace and a theatre. The republic issues copper coins 
and postage stamj s. The language of the people is Italian, and^their religion Roman Catholic. 
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Servian 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Departments and Capitals. 


Area (Ens ish 
8 q. Miles) 


Census Population. 


City of Belj^ade 

Belgrade (Belgrade) 

^achak (Chachak ) 

Kragojevatz (Kragojevatz) 

KraTna (Negotin) 

Krutchevatz (Krutchevatz) 

Morava (Chup^i^ a) 

Nish (Nish) 

Pirot (Pirot) 

Podjeravatz (Podjeravatz) 

Podrinyi (Shabatz) 

Rudnik (Gomi Milanovatz) . . 

Smederevo (Semendria) 

Timok (Zavechar) 

Toplitza (Prokuplye) 

Ujitai (Ujitsi) 

Yalievo O alievo) 

Vranya (Vranya) 


80^747 

139,962 

130,989 

174,756 
104,450 
150,287 
186, 900 
183,854 
104.086 

243,705 

219.755 

78 , III 

134,574 

140,807 
io», 592 
138,760 
143,710 
230,702 

2,688,747 


89,876 

155,815 

138,922 
189,025 
112, 142 
167,371 
203,638 
198,768 
112,314 
259,906 
238,275 
85,340 
143,216 

149,538 

IXO, 2 i 8 
146, 763 
157,648 

252,937 


Races and Religions. jj 

In 1910 the total population of 2,911,701 was composed of 2,250,000 Servians (Serbo- 1 
Croatian Slavonians), 1^,000 Rumanians, 47,000 G^p8ies, 8,000 Austro-Hungarians and jj 
Germans, and 6,000 Jews. The bulk of the people belong to the national (Orthodox Eastern) 
Church, there being 14,000 Muhammadans, 8,500 Roman Catholics, and a small number of 
Protestant Christians. 

Inoreas* of the People. « 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births. 

Marriages 

1907 

z9qS 

109,490 

6 * 45 * 

47.039 

* 9,685 

103,903 

66 , 9*4 

83 » 35 o 

36.979 

•5,890 

1909 

xio,xz 6 

*6,876 

*6,641 

Z910 

xx *,»35 

64.450 

47,785 

•9,93* 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

J 5 o«ndorie«.~Servia is situated in the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula and is 
bounded on the north by Hungary, on the south by the sanjah of Novi Bazar and other 
Turkish dominions, on the east by Rumania and Bulgaria, and on the west by Bosnia. 

Relief,— -Tht transylvanian Alps, the Balkans and the Rhodope rsnges extend from 
Rumania and Bulgaria into eastern Servia, while outliers of the Bosnian and Albanian 
highlands cross the western and southern borders, the highest peaks being Rudisti (6,900 feet) 
and Golia (5,969 ^eet) in the south, and Etani (5,134 feet) in the east The country & thus 
generally moontainons, and consists of extensive forestdad slopes, uncultivated heaths, and 
fertile meadows and vall^B. 

Hydrography , — The Drina and Save, which form the west and nortii-west boundaries of 
Bulgaria, effect a confluence at Belgrade with the Danube, which forms the remainder of the 



8«rvia. 


northern (and part of the north-eaetem) frontier, and is joined in the north-east by the 
Timok, which is also a frontier river for part of its course. The chief inland river is the 
Morava, which rises in Bulgaria and nows through Servia, from south to north, into the 
Danube, with tributaries in the Ibar and Nishava. The valleys of these rivers contain the 
most fertile districts of the kingdom. 

CZtmote.—The climate is ^neralW mild, but is subject to the continental extremes, a 
maximum shade temperature of 106^ F. and a minimum winter reading of 15^ F. below zero 
beinsc not unusual, ^e higher regions are also exposed to the cold winds from the north 
and north-^t. 

GOVERNMENT. ^ 

The earlier Serb kingdom was extinguished by the Turks at the battle of Kossovo in 
^89, and from that date until the early years of the 19th century the country formed a 
l^rkish pashalik. Alter heroic struggles the pashalik was recognised as an autonomous 
principality by the Treaty of Adrianople (1829), and by the Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin (1879) the complete independence of the country was recognised, a kingdom being 
proclaimed on March 6, 1882. On May 2p (June ii), 1903, the descendant of the Obrenovkn 
dynasty, which had ruled Servia as Princes and Kings since 1820, was assassinated, and a 
grandson of Kara^orge, a national hero of the risings of the early nineteenth centuiy, was 
elected King by the Skupshtina and Senate, and was crowned in September, X9(H. By the 
constitution of 1889, re-established by the present sovereign, the* crown is hereditary in the 
male posterity of the Kara Georgevitch dynasty, but the right of succession has been 
renounced by the King’s eldest son. On October 19, 1912, the Balkan League (Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro and Greece) declared war against the Ottoman Empire, and the forces 
of the latter were defeated in almost every encounter. Servia looks to an increase of terri- 
tory at the close of the war and, more particularly, to the possession of a seaport on the 
All^nian coast. 

Sovereign Buler. 

Bit Majesty Petar I, King of Servia, horn at Belinade June 29 (July 12), 1844, son of 
Alexander I., Kara Georgevitch, Prince Regnant of Servia 1842-1859 ; married at Osttinje, 
July 30 (Aug. 12), 1883, to Princess Zorka Lioubitza of Montenegro (6orn 1864, died 1890) ; 
proclaimed King of Sei'via June 2 (15), 1903. His Majesty has issue : — 

(s) H.KH. Princess Jeleua, bom Oct. *3 (Nov. 5), 1814 ; married Aug. si (Sept. 3), 1911, to 
H.H. Priuoe John Constantinovitch 01 Russia. 

(a) H.ILH, Prince George, born Aug. mj (Sept. 9), 1887 ; renounced the succession March 15 (a8), 
( 3 ) Prince Alexander, Heir apparent, bom Dec 4 (17), x888. 


THE EXECUTIVE, 


I lature) with certain advisory functions. The 


The executive power is vested in the Sovereign .^sembly of X9^x9za contained 83 


responsible to the legislature, the portfolios 
being distributed as follows 

* The Ministry (Sept, is, 191a). 


ao Nationalists. 7 Progressives and x Socialist , { 
the elections 01 May. X91S, returned a Moderate ' 
Radical majority of approximately the same j 
strength. | 


President of the Council and Minister of Foreign JUDICATURE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT I 
Affairs, M. Nikolas Pashitch. « v - * 4. r ^ ^ 1 


Minister of Finance, M. Laza Patchou. 

Minister of the Interior, M. Stoyan M. Protitch. 
Minister v War, Col. R. Boyovitch. 

Minister of Education and Public Worship, 
LJubomir Yovanovitch. 

Minister of Justice, Dr. MIhallo Politohevitch. 
Minister of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry, 
M. Kosta Stoyanovltch. 


Each of the 17 departments {gkruzhi) is under 
a prefect (nachalmk) under whom is a sub- 
prefect for each district {srez), which again is 
subdivided into communes or municipalities 
under a salaried mayor (Jnnet), who presiites over ! 
an elective communal or municipal council. 
State taxes are levied by these councils and 
transmitted to the treasury, l^h commune i 


M. Kosta Stoyanovi ten. ^ wmuiuxio 

Minister of Public Works, M. Yovan P. Yovano- 2 ** “?niolpality and each district hw a court of 
^ first instance, and there is a court of appeal and 

THE LEGISLATURE. a commercial court at Belgrade. The supreme 

Th. N»Mon»l A«mbly (Jfarodna Sh 4 p,hHna) U b? “ 

is composed of 160 members elected for three ™ <»P»tai. itlal u by jury, 
yaairs oy the direct vote of all adult male 'nnwvpir 

Servians paying xs dinars in direct taxes. The 

assembly mew in annual session. For great Service in the National Army (narodna 
affairs or state this assembly may be enlarged voyska) is universal and compulsory between the 
rby the election of twice the usual number of ages of ax and 45. Reermts join the Active 


State at x6 memben (half of whom are appointed Active Meserve, and pass into the Landwehr 
by the sovereign ana half elected by the legls- ) (9 years) and Landsturm ^ yearsX The Peace 
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Bffeotihre to »boat 35,0000/ aJl ums, the oltimote 
war itrongth e To ao din g 000,000. The ioAuitry 
hare a sgto pattern Maiuer rifle, the artillery 
Scdinelitor*Caaiet q.-l guno. TIm Aitny to w- 
gantoed tn 5 divtoions, with headqaarten at 
Ntoh, Belpade, Valyevo, KraguyeTate and Zaye- 
char, aad there are modem fortresses on the 
east^ frontier at Pirot, Nish and Zayeohar. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education to free and compulsory, but 
there ii^pmoh difficulty in securing attendances, 
and in tgto only sy per cent, of the inhabitants 
could read and write. The entire cost of the 
elementary schools is borne by the localities, 
excmt the salaries of teachers, which are paia 
by the State. Secondary education is provided 
in gymnasia and pronmmasia In many of the 
lancer towns, and tnere are Special Sehooli 
(x military, x theolo^cal, 4 training, 4 technical), 
and 5 secondary schools for girls, provided by 
the State. The “Velika Schola' (or great 
school) of Belgrade was raised to the status of a 
University in X905, and has faculties of theology, 
philosophy, law, medicine and engineering. 

FINANCE. 

The rerenue and expenditure of Servia for the 
five years X908-X9XS are stated as follows, in 
dinars, the flgnires for xqxx and xoxa being budget 
estimates (x dinar sz x franc, Ce., ns n = jQt 
sterling 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1908 

9 *, 666,494 

9 «. 8 <H .957 

1909 

1x6,165,698 

104,745,065 

19x0 

117,607,038 

11*, 845, 906 

1*1, 1^,967 

1911 

1*1, 193,650 i 

191* 

* 3 *i 9 * 4 .^* 

» 3 * .9*4,67* 


The budget of xpxa included the following 
provisions (in dinarn, 000 omitted) •— I 


Rerenue, | (dinars )ii Expenditure {(dtitars) ! 


Monopolie8..C... 31,655 Debt Service 39,394 

Direct Taxes 30,613 War 30,1x6 

Railways 16,1*5 Public Woiks 16,1*5 

Customs Z47S00 Education 9,630 


DEBT. 

The national debt was stated as follows on 
January x (14), 191*, in dinars 


Deecrlptlon Dinars. 

**)b Lottery Loan (x88x) **,940,000 

Tobacco Loan (1888) 9, *^,000 

4'5fc Unified Debt (x8m) 3381^83,000 

Monopoly Loan (x9o*) 56,643,000 

Railway Loans (X906-X909) *49,644, 000 

Total Debt 669,679,000 


(869,«79.«o dinars =jC*6,5S3.48o). 

PEODUcrriON and industry. 

I Agriculture and Live iStoek.—The total area of 
the Idngdom to about xx,93x,ooo English statute 
I acres, of which 4*|^*363 acres were under crops 
I and florass (1907), 3^800,000 acres woods and fm^ts 
|(x9x^ and sta,eib 6ores roufldi frtadngs and 


marsh nasturage (1897). In 1908, 3^003,404 aorsa 
were lAder com crops (maise, x,3^,saa ; wheat, 
937>373)t taid in 19x0 the produce of the prin- 
otpaT crops was: maise, x6,499,498 cwt ; wheat, 
cwt. ; barley, *,909,477 cwt. ; oats, 
x>5xo«^ owf^ ; 7SS>8M Other crops 
inoluoe potatoes, onions, garlic, cabbage, beet- 
root for sugar, fIsjE and h^p ; while 86,x^ acres 
of vineyard produced (X907) xx, 704,0^ gallons of 
wine, and 3S4,38x acres ox orohards produced 
(1908) xo43o,^ cwt. of plums and x,sxo,e87 
cwt. of other fruit. In X908, 778.9TO acres 01 
meadows produced *06,506 tons of nar. The 
Live Stock, at the census of xpoih xnoluded 
330,8*7 cows and ^1,656 other cattle; 7,450 
Dunaloes, 3,160,166 sheep and lambs ; 0x0,063 
goats ; 906,108 pigs ; 174,363 horses ana 1,986 
mules and asses. 

Fbrestry.^The present forest area is estimated 
at close on 4.000,000 acres, of which x,^,ooo 
acres belong to the communes, 1,380,000 acres 
to the State, and the remainder to private 
owners. The oak, beech, and pine are the 
, principal trees, and recent efforts have stayed 
I the profligate waste of the past. 

I Minerals.— The minei al wealth of Servia awaits 
development. Gold, silver, antimony, nickel, 

I mercuiy, manganese, graphite, copper, iron, 
lead, and zinc are found, ana coal, marble, 
sulphur and oil are won in small quantities. 
Mineral springs abound, and Nish and Vranva 
have an Increasing reputation as health resorts. 

Manufactures.— The industrial population is 
small, the 60 principal establishments in 1910 
employing 5,000 hands. The State offers special 
facilities to commercial enterprise and en- 
courages foreign mining or industrial capitalists. 
The chief local industries are meat-packing, 
flour-milling, wekving, tanning and brewing, 
and there are iron foundries, potteries, and 
sugar, tobacco, and celluloid factories 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The imports and exports of Servia for the four 
years X907-X9X0 are stated as follows (values in 
dinars).— 


Year, 

Imports. 

Exports 

1907 

1908 

70,583,000 

81,491,000 

75,635,000 

77,749,000 

1909 

73.535.000 

84.696.000 

99,980,000 

19x0 

98,388,000 


The exports are mainly meat, min, prunes, 
raw hides, eggs, and metal; the imports being 
cotton and woollen fabrics, leather, salt, sugar, 
iron, and machinery. 

The trade of 19x0 was principally with the 
following nation* (values in dinars):— 


Country 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Germany 

sen. 

34,9^,000 

ax.^p5,ooo 

17,8*9,000 

Austria-Hungary 

x6,S76,ooo 

Turkey 

5.935,000 

*5471,000 

16,137,000 

Relgium 


U.K. 

11,4*5,000 

1,67* ,000 

Rumania 

x,*oo,ooo 

6,570,000 

Bulgaria.... 

^,000 

3,600,000 

4,150,000 

France 

x,aoo,ooo 
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Siam. 


OOMMITNICATIONS. 

BaaiM/fft, «(«.<-About 98 q mUM of^hillway 
open for traffic io ipn, the main lioei 
mpeitig the Danube at BelgMe-Semendria, and 
uniting in a lingle I’oute ae far ae Kiih, whence 
Uiw iiu vid Piix)t to the Bulgarian boundai^ 
and Sofia, and viA Yranya acroM the Turktah 
frontter, both llnea leading to Constantinople. 
Tlte Danube and other frontier atreams are 
navigable, and the Servian Morava is also 
navinble from its confluence with the Danube 
to Chnpriya ^ miles). 

Poitt and Tel4arapM.’-ln xgxo there were 1500 
post offices, dealing with 64.750,000 letteie and 
other postal packets ; 0x7 telegraph offices with 
8,axs miles of line, transmitting a, 000, 000 mes- 
sages, and a, 575 telephone stations (4,100,000 
conversations). 

TOWNS. 

Capital, BSLORADK(Dio{7rad= White Fortress) 
at the confluence of the Save and Danube, now a 


modem Buropean city, with electrib tramways 
and light, and wide streets, containing the 
university, national museum and library, and 
the old Turkish citadel. Populatioa (xpxo) 

towns are Nish (<,ooo), Kragojevats 
(x9,oeo), Leskovatz (15,000). r<^Jeravatz (14,000), 
Shabatz (xa,ooo), Vranya (11,500), Pirot <xz,ooo), 
Krutchevatz (zo,ooo), DJitzi (7,000), valyevo 
,000), Semenaria (7,000^ Chupriya (6,000), and< 
lalyevo (4,000). 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURfeBNCY. 
The Metric Sf/stem of Weiohtt and Meaeuret 
has been in general use since its official adoption 
in 1883. 

The (Tnit of Currency is the dinar of xoo paroi 
(equivalent to the franc of xoo centimes). The 
dinar = g'stsd. or i^*aa = £x sterlliu. j^ld 
coins are ao and 10 dinars, silver 5, a and x dinar 
and 50 paras ; nickel ao, xo and 5 parae ; copper 
! xo, 5, a and x para. 


Siam. 

(Muang Thai.) 

Area, 2201000 English Square Miles. Population (1909), 6,230,000. 


DIVISIONS AND CAPITALS. 


Provinces {^fontons). 

Aynihia (Knmg-kao). 

Bangkok (Bangkok). 

Bundon (Baudou). 

Chantaburi (Chantaburi) 

Chumpon (Chumpon). 

Langsuan (Langsuan). 

Nakhon Chayn (Chaya). 

Nakhon Raja Sema (Korat). 

Nakhon -Sawnn (Sawan). 

Nakhon Sri Thamarat (Singora). 
Pachim (Petriou). 

Patalung (Patalung). 

Peohabun (Pechab 'ii). 

Phltsnulok (Phitsuulok). 

Ratbnri (Ratbiiri). 

Takoapa (Takoapa). 

Ubon (Ubon). 

Ujong Salang (Puket). 

Races and 


Lao States, 

(Northern Siaih.) 

Cbieng Mai Lapaiin (Chieng Mai). 
Lampnn (Lampun). 

Nan (Nan). 

Pre (Pre). 

Tern (Tern). 

Malay States. 

(Southern Siam.) 

Jering (-lering). 

NawngChik (Nawng Chik). 
Palean (Palean). 

Patani (Patani). 

Ra Nge (Ra-Nge). 

Sai (Sai). 

Setul (Situn). 

Yala (Yala). 

Religions. 


Of the total population about 3,000,000 are Siamese, 2,000,000 Laos, 400,000 Chinese, 
115,000 Malay ana 80,000 Cambodians. The remaining 350,000 are Burmans, Indians, 
Annaniites and var ous others in small numbers. The foreign residents number about 1,500, 
of whom one-third are English, with 200 (Germans, 180 Danes and 150 Americans. The 
Siamese, I^aos and Cambodians, are Buddhists, but the Malays of the peninsula are almost 
all Muhammadans. The language of the central districts is Siamese ; in the eastern and 
northern districts the Laos have their own tongue, and the peninsular montons and states are 
Malay speaking. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


BouKDABiRS.-o-Siam occupies the central portion of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and 
lies between 4® aoL-ao° 15* N. lat. and 96° 30' — 106° £. long. It is bounded on the North 
by British Inm ax 4 French Laos, east by French Laos and CSambodia, south by the Gulf of 
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Siam and the British Malay States, and west by British India. East and west art Spheres 
of Influence^ in which the French and British govemmfbts, while disclaiming any intention 
of annexing territory (Agreement of April, 1904)} t^e entitled to obtain concessions from 
Siam. Between these spheres is a Neutral Zone^ which is declared to be invdolable by 
France and Britain. 

'BLriakv, -^Northern Siam, which is occupied by Laos States under the suzerainty of the 
Kin^ of Siam, contains a series of parallel ranges of no great mean elevation, but with 
precipitous heights in the extreme north. These hills are covered with forests, from which 
most of the teak is obtained. Eautem Siam, which also contains I^aos States, conquered by 
Siam about a hundred years ago, consists of a vast river basin encircled by hills, the central 
portions beii^ sandy desert. Centred Siam is also a ^at plain, danked On the west by 
high mountains (Mulai, 6,886 feet), and contains the richest and most fertile tracts of the 
kingdom. Southern Siam extends down the Malay Peninsula, and at its souUiemmost limits 
contaius certain small quasi-indepeudent Malay States. The peninsula has a broken range 
of mountains parallel with the coasts, and consists principally of dense and valuable 
foreots. 

Hydrography. — The principal Siamese river is the Menam (Menatfi Chao Phaya), 
which rises in the northern hills and flows into the Gulf of Siam at the port of Bangkok, 
receiving from the north-east the Nam Sak tributary. The Menam is navigable (for such 
vessels as can pass the sand bar at the mouth) for some distance, and small steamers can 
ascend about 60 miles. For six months in every year the river overflows its banks, leaving 
rich deposits of silt, which provide the most fertile tracts of the kingdom. The Mekong 
rises in Western Siam, and flows into the Gulf of Siam. The Mekong, with its tributaries 
the Nam Mun, Nam Kum and Nam Song Kram, drains part of Kastetn Siam, but is in 
reality a river of Cambodia and French Indo-China. For part of its course it forms the 
Franco- Siamese boundary. The rivers of the Malay Peninsula are of no great length owing 
to the mountainous nature of the narrow tongue of land. 

Climate. — The wet season lasts from Mav to October, when the heat is not excessive, 
and in the dry season (November to April) the nights are cool. The Malay Peninsula lacks 
the protection afforded to the rest of the country by a western range of hills, and Fmropeaus 
find the climate enervating. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom of Siam is believed to have been founded some time in the sixth century 

A. D., by a race that had migrated manv years earlier from soutii-west China. The 
kingdom was extended over the Malay Peninsula towards the close of the twelfth century. 
Intercourse with Fiurope was first established at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
when the Portuguese conquered part of the Malay Peninsula, and the French and English 
have graduallv worked their wnv to the borders of the kingdom, relations with the latter 
having been always frendly, while the rival cla ms of France and Siam over the frontiers 
of Annam led to a Franco- Siamese war in 1893. The kingdom is now secured from further 
aggression by the Anglo-French Convention of 1896, under which Central Siam is declared 
to be inviolable, and each Power renounces the right to annex territory adjoining tiheir 
borders, although preserving the right of commercial penetration. The Government is an 
absolute monarchy, and the sovereign appoints bis successor from among the male m^bers 
of the Royal Family. 

Sovereign Baler. 

HU Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Yajiravudh MOngkut KUu> {King q/* 
Northern and Southern Siam and all its D^endendes, and of the I^os, Malays and 
Karen), horn Jan. i, 1880 ; succeeded hU father King Choulalong Oct. 23, 1910. 

Brothers of the Sovereign. 

H.R.B. Paribatra, Prince of Nahhon Satvdn. 

H.Jt.H, Chakrabongs, Prince of Phitsanulok, bom z88x. 
n.R.H. Asdang, Prince pf Raja Serna, bom XS89. 
ff.R.H. Mahidol, Prince of Songkla. 

U.R.H. Cbntadul, Prince of Peehabun, 

II.R.H. Piachadi^k, Prince of Sukhothai. 

B. R.H. Yugalo, Prmoe of Lopburi. 

TIaolee at the Sovereign. 

H.R.H, Prince Bhanuraani, lorn Jan., xx xSSo. 
ff.R.H, Prince Kaiisara, bom 1865. 
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Tbi$ XxMutiTe. ^ 

The ezeootive power it entrusted by the 
SoirereigD to a GaDinet of Ministers appointed 


by himself, the portfolios being distributed m 
follows 

MirUtter of Foreign Again, H.E.H. Prince 
Dewawongse. 

Sfiniiter of the Interior, H.E.H Prtnoe Damrong. 
Minieter of War, General Prince Nakom Chaisee. 
Minister of Marme, the Piince of Nakhon 

SawAn. 

Minieter of Finance, The Prince of Chantaburt 
Minister of Justice, Phya Intrathibodi SiharaJ 
EongMuang. 


Eozig Muang. 

' Minister for hocal Oovemment, Chao Phya | 
Yomaral. 

Minister or Education and Religion, Phya 
Visuddha Suriyasakti. 

Minister of Ag^mture, H.R.H. Prince Rajburi. 
Minister q/ Wags and Communications, Chao 
Phya wongsa Nuprabandhu. 

Minister of Royol Household, H.R.H. Prince 
Sanpasit. 

OouAoil ef State. 

There is a Legislative Council, known as the 
Council of State, consisting of the Ministers and 
of members nominated by the Sovereign. 
President, H.R.H. the Prince of Ratburi. 

Secretary, Phya Sri Sun thorn. 

I Adviser, J. J. Westengard. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Kingdom is divided into 17 Provinces or j 
Montons (detailed in the preliminary table), j 
each under a High Commissioner controlled by 
the Minister of the Interior. These montons 
comprise several sub'provinces {muangs), which 
are subdivided into districts (ampurs) under 
assistant commissioners. Subdivisions of the 
district are under village headmen {kamnans). 
Bangkok is directly governed by the Minister of 
Local Government. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

Recent reforms, including the final abolition 
of slavery in 1905, have brought into existence 
an oigaoised system of local and divisional 
courts, with ma^trates trained at a school of 
law and assisted by European and Japanese 
advisers. By treaty with Siam Great BHtain 
has closed her consular courts and surrendered 
the Jiurlsdiction over British subjects resident 
in the kingdom to the newly-established native 
courts. { 

DEFENCE, 

Service in the Army is universal and compul- 
sory, and although the law is only partially 
applied there is a standing army of about 
as, 000 men, and a reserve is being rapidly 
formed, the period of active service being two 
years. The force is organised in ten territorial 
divisions and include ao regiments of infantry, 
ao squadrons, xo regiments of artillery with 
8e guns, and xo engineer companies, with corps, 
troops, etc., all armed with modem weapons. 

llie Navy consists of x old cruiser, 4 gunboats, 
a t.b.d., and 3 torpedo-boats, with many small 
vessels for river service, etc. The personnel of 
the Navy exceeds 5,000, with a trained reserve 
of s8,ooo men. 

EDUCATION. 

Education is generally in the hands of the 
priests from theRuddhist monasteries scattered 


all over the country, and scarcely any adult 
Siamese are illiterate. Government ^ort is 
not only co-ordinate but is directed towards a 
general advance in the system practised by the 
monasteries. An estimate of toe pupils of the 
various schools states their number at close on 
s6o,ooo throughout the Kingdom, exclusive of the 
capital, where government effort has provided 
accommodation for some xs,ooo others, including 
secondary, special and technical schools. The 
English language is very generally taimht in the 
capital, and there are three English schools with 
English masters, while many Siamese are edu- 
cated in Europe, particularly in England. 


I The ordinary revenue and ordlnaiy and extra- 
Oldinary expenditure of Siam for the five fCars 
X907-8 to xQxi-xa are stated below in Heals (the 
i heal = x8 sd., or 13 Heals = £t sterling) 


Ordinary Extraordinary. 


Year. 

- 

Revenue. 

X907-08 

X908-09 

X909-XO 

X9X0-XX 

xpxx-xa 

59,7x1,000 

6x,6x3,ooo 

6 o,x 36 ,ooo 

6a,38x,ooo 


57 . 877.000 

57 . 843 > 5 <» 

60.135.000 
6 *.» 35,540 


4,ai|,86o 

4,6a6,7oo 

9,*34»33o 

11,675,070 


The revenue is derived principally from opium, 
spirit and gambling licences (^,000,000 ticals), 
I customs (6,000,000), railways, posts and tele- 
I maphs (5,500,000), and capitation tax (7,500,000) ; 
I the ordinary expenditure being : dvil list 


inary expenditure being : list 

)o), war ministry (xx,^,ooo), public 
f,ste,ooo), other ministries (a6,ooo.oooX 


works (4,840,000), other ministries (a6,ooo,oooX 
and miscellaneouB (5,500,000). The extraordinary 
expenditure from loans is entirely repi^xluctive, 
railways accounting for 9,660,000 Heals, ana 
irrigation for the remainder. 

DEBT. 

The national debt of Siam consisted of the 
following loans on Jan. x, x9xs 

Anglo-French Loan (1905) 4}4i> £x, 000, 000 

Anglo-French-German Loan (1907) 4^*)^ 3,000,000 
Federated Malay States Loan (1909) 4> 4,000,000 

Total ^8,000,000 

These sums have been (or are intended to be) 
STOut on railway development, a portion of the 
;^3,oeo,ooo loan of 1907 having b^n devoted to 
an extension of irrigation works. The Federated 
Malay States Loan of 1009 was lent, as required, 
for railway development in the Malay Peninsula. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live 51fodb.~-The principal 
industry is the cultivation of rice, which is we 
national food and principal oommoaity exported. 
Irrigation is bringing large areas of Northern 
Siam into cultivation, and the standard of 
cultivation is being systematically raised. 
Siamese rice is in great demand abroad. Other 
crops are tobacco, pepper, oooo-nuts, coffee, ’ 
cotton and malxe, v^le trait is abundantly 
grown. 1^16 forests are preserved and the tM 



i^am, 


industry is mainUinioff its importance. The 
JAve Stock is oonsiderable, cattle numbering over 
MfOoOfOoo head in i jftn 

iftnet and Gold, silver, rubies and 

sapphires are won and export^, and tin, copper, 
trocL dnc, coal and other minerals are known to 
' exist, the tin exports exceeding 5,000 tons 
,annuaUy. 

I Mant^acturec.— There are, practically speak- 
I Ing, no industrial establishments in the country, 

I rice and stav mills and distilleries being the only 
establishments where hands are employed. 

' Technical instruction is not wanting, but Indus- 
I tries are undeveloped and labour is excessively 
I dear. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Thsioverland trade of Siam is no longer of any 
I relative Importance to the whole volume of 
I commerce, and is probably less than 5 per cent, 
of the totaL Ihe imports and exports for the 
’ four years 1907-8 to 19x0-11 were valued as follows 
(in ticais) i 
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southward, via Ratburi and PechabuH, and 
will be extended down the peninsula towards 
Siimpore. 

Siven and CanaU.~-K network of railways 
and canals affords easy commimication through- 
out Central Siam, and the traffic is enormous. 
Northern and Eastern Siam are less favourably 
situated, but Southern Siam is te have a com- 
pensating sjrstem of railways. 

Facts and Ts/spraoAs.— In 19x0 there were 
x8o post offices, handling over 8,000,000 postal 
packets, and 130 telegiapb offices, with 3,500 
miles of line, transmitting nearly 500,000 
messages. There wei-e also 394 telephone stations 
with 45 miles of line, the converiimons number- 
ing close on 900,000. 

In X9XX the mercantile marine con- 
sisted of aa small steamers (9,000 tons) and many 
sailing Junks. In x9xo-xs 907 vessels (8^607 tons) 
entei-ed and .9^ vessels (867,005 tons) o'eared at 
Siamese pox-ts. Of the foieigu vessels visiting 
Bangkok 50 per cent, are Geiman, 05 per cent. 
Norwegian, and ao per cent. British. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports 

X 907 ’^ 

X908-09 

70,300,000 j 

75,x66,ooo 

91,040,000 

99 > 579 .«» 

X909-X0 

1 69 , 8 xx,ooo 

66,ao5,ooo j 

xoa,57o,ooo 

X9X0-XX 

xo8,9xo,ooo 


I The principal exports in x9xo-xx were rice 
and teak ; the principal imports were cottons, 
silks, inovisions, metals and machinery, jute 
j manufhotures, sugar, petroleum, and opium 
The trade of xpxo-xx was shared as under (in 
tiodU) 


Country. 

Imports from. 

Exports to 

Singapore 

x3,xao,ooo 

4z,aoo,ooo 

Hong Kong 

1 United Kingdom 

X5, 040,000 

38, xoo, 000 

zs,5M,ooo 

7,480,000 

India 

7, xoo, 000 

3,150,000 

Germany 

China 

3,500,000 

6,000,000 

0,350,000 

800,000 

Netherlands India 

1 

8,500,000 

1 

x,ooo,ooo 


! COMMUNICATIONS, 

! Railways.-^n Jan. x, xgxM, there were 700 
miles open for traffic, the principal line running 
from Itengkok along the Menam to a terminus 
north of Utaradit. Eastern lines run to Petrieu 
and Koran. Under the Federated Malay States 
loan agreement a line is being built from Bangkok 


I TOWNS. 

Capital, Bangkok, at the mouth of the 
Menam river, popislation (X909) 6*8,675, of whom 
aoo,ooo are Chinese. Other towns are shown in 
the list of divisions at the head of this article. 
Few of these have large populations. Puket, in 
the island of Junk, Ceylon, has about m,ooo in- 
habitants ; Chieng Mai, the capital of Noithem 
Siam, about so, 000 ; Ayuthla, or Kruug Kao. has 
about xo,ooo, and some other capitals are ereuited 
with a population of 8,000 to xo,ooa 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

Weights and Measures. » 

ts Niew = x iSr«p = 9*59 Inches (xs-5 centi- 
metres) 

a Kup = X Sank = 19* x8 inches (*5 centimetres). 

4 Sank = X WaA = ^-74 inches (a metres^ 

ao Wah = x Sen = 43*745 J^rds (40 metres). 

400 Sen = X Vote = 9*94* miles (16 kilometres). 

400 square Wah = x Ngan = *39*8 square yards 
(a Are). 

4 Ngan = X Rat = 956*1 

as Tanan = x Sat = 4s’ 

80 Tical = X CAang = a 

50 Chang = X BapA 
(60 kilos). 

Coinage. 

The Monetary Unit is the tical of xoo satangs ; 
the tical is fixed by law at x8'cd., or x3=:;^x 
sterling. Gold coins are the aos of xo tiwU. 
silver X tical and ^ and i tical (or salung), nickel 
xo and 5 satangs, and copper x satang. An old 
coin is the ealty of 80 ticaU. The Stiaits Settle- 
ments dollar circulates at |e = 3 tioals. 


I square yards (8 Are). 

5 lb. (of paddi). 

’64 lb. (x’a kilos). 

(or Picul) = X3a’s8 lb. 


^pain. 


Spain. 


AiL£A AND POPULATION. 


ProviooM and Capitals 


1 (EnXh [Population, 
; 8<i. Miles) I * 9 “ 


Provinces and Capitals. 


(») Alava (Vitoria) 

(9) Albaoete (Albaoete). .. . 
(xz) Alicante (Alicante) 

S x) Alraeiia(Alnieria) 

4) Avila (Avila) 

d) Badajoa (BadaJoz). 

(xx) Balearic iBlauus (Palma) 
(a) Barcelona (BaiCelona)... 

U) Biscaya (Bilbao) 

(4) Bui-gos (Burgos) 

(6) Oaoeres (Caceiea) 

(x) Cadiz and Ceuta (Cadiz) 
(— ) Canaiy Islands (Santa 


I 

*59.074 
483.986 , 

354.344 

ao9»oaa 

561.897 

3*5.703 

*.*33.883 j 
349.706 { 
346.9*7 

395.08a 
465. **o 


(4) Logrofio (Logroho) 

(7) Lugo (Lugo) 

(4) Madrid (Madrid) 

(x) Malaga (Malaga) 

(9) M urcia (Murcia) 

(xo) Navarra (Pamplona) .. 

(7) Orense (Orense) 

(3) Oviedo (Oviedo) 

(8) Palencia (Palencia) 


(xx) Castelion (Castellon) .. 
(4) Ciudad J^al (Ciudad 


(4) Cordoba (Coidoba) .. 

(7) Coruna (Coruna) .... 

(4) Cuenca (Cuenca) .... 

(5) Oerona (Oerona) .... 

(x) Granada (Granada) .. 

(4) Guadalajara (Guadala-| 


(8) Salamanca (Salamanca). 

(3) Santander (Santander)., 
(s) Saragossa (Saragossa) ... 

(4) Segovia (Segovia) 

(i) Seville (Seville) 

(4) Soria (So> ia) 

(5) Tairagona (Tauagona).. 

(*) Teruei (Tei uel) 

(4) Toledo (Toledo) 

(xx) Valencia (Valencia) 

(8) Valladolid (Valladolid). 
(8) Zamora (Zamora) 


(3) Guipuzooa (San Sebas- 
^ tlan) 


Area 
(Enrliyh 
8q Miles). 

PopulatJon, 
r * 9 * 0 . 

*.946 

188, aBs 

3.814 

455.03* 

3.064 

871,308 

s,8zs 

504.685 

4-453 

6 qp .744 

4-055 

31*, 0*0 

*.694 

406,648 

4.*oS 

686,13* 

3 .»S 6 

*95-476 

*.695 

465-54* 

4 . 8*9 

t 3 » 7 -»oo 

a,zo8 

300,005 

6,7*6 

448,198 

*.635 

*67.759 

5 . 4*8 

587. *86 

3.983 

>56.469 

*.505 

339 . 04 * 

5 - 7*0 

! *55.408 

5 - 9*9 

3^.307 

4. *50 

Sxo,*66 

*- 9 ** 

*83.394 

4.097 

_^ 7 f ^3 

*94.700 

19.588,688 


(4) Jaen (Jaen) 

(8) I^eon (Leon) 

(5) Lerida (Lei Ida) . 


tlan) 7 s 8 aa5,«7z NOTE —lire numlreis in the above table denote 

(1) Huelva (Huelva) 3,913 309-744 the old Pi evinces and Kingdoms from which the 

(a) Huesoa (Huesca) 5-848 a47iea7 present Provinces were made up in 1833, viz. : — 

(4) Jaen (Jaen) 5-*o3 5*4-368 (x) Andalucia, (a) Aragon, (3) Asturias and Vis- 

(8) I.^n (Leon)........ | 5.936 394.**9 caya, (4) Old and New Castile, (5) Catalonia, 

(5) Lerida (Lerida) 4-690 a83.486 (5) Estramadura. (7) Galicia, (8) Leon, (9) Murcia, 

* „ _ . (xo) Navarre, (xx) Valencia, 

The density of population (ioo ’6 per square mile) bears no true relation to the resources 
of the Kingdom, which could easily support more than five times the present number of 
inhabitants. Included in the generic term “Sjraniards” are about 5oo,cxx> Basques in the 
northern provinces, ('atalaiis in the north-cast, and Galicians in the north-w'est. The 
religion of Spain is Koinan Catholic, there being ver} few' Protestants, and only some 
4,cx>o Jews. 

Inorsass of the People. 


Year. 

Births 

Immigrants 

Total 

Deaths 

Eiuigrants 

Total. 

Marriageg. 

*907 

646,374 

79.35* 

7*5.7*6 

47*.ox* 

*30,640 

6o*,65* 

*36,3*3 

1908 

657.70* 

^.75* 

745.453 

460,940 

*59. *37 

UOyOTJ 

* 4 *.o 46 

*909 

650,4*5 

9*, 04* 

74a,457 

466,675 

»4»,7*7 

609.39* 

**9,5*8 

19x0 

646,787 

99.«39 

746,6*6 

456,1*7 

191 ,761 

647.«8 

* 39 , *76 

19XX 

6*5. *7* 

zo5,ozz 

730, *83 

463.678 

*75.563 

649**44 

*4*,**9 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Position and Extent . — ^The Kingdom of Spain occupies the mater portion of the Iberian 
Peninsula of south-western Europe, and consists of (^ntinenw Spam, occupying eleven-, 
thirteenths of the peninsula (the remainder being occupied by the Republic of Portugal and 
the British rocky fortress of (Gibraltar), the Balearic Islands, the fortified station of Cleuta, 
and the C]!anary Islands. The Balearic and Canary islands and Ceuta form an integral part 
of the kingdom, which also poHsesses certain colonies and dependencies {set Colonies,’^ 
later). Continental Spain lies between 36^ — 43° 4$' N. lat. and 4® 25' E. - 20' W. 
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and has a total area of 1^1,893 1^. milee. The ]^lkaric Islands are an afohipelago 
of four krgo and eleven small lalanoiB in the Mediterranean, between 38^ 40' - 40^ 5^ K. lat. 
and ~ 5^ £. long. Of the fonr larger islands, Menorca has an area of 430 sqnar^ miles, 
its chief town (Palma) being the capit^ of the group ; Minorca (a6cy square miles) posaefses 
the magnificent harbour of Port Mahon and a former capital in Ciudadehi ; Invta (328 squaie 
miles) has La Ciudad as capital ; and Formentera has an area of ^ square miles. The eleven 
islets are Aiie, Aucanada, Botafooh, Cabrera, Dragonera, Pinto, £1 Key, Ahorcadoa^ 
Cone^era, Pou, and Espolmador, with a total area of 985 square miles— a total for the 
Archipelago of 1,93^ square miles. Ceuta is a fortified post on the Moroccan coast, opposite 
Gibraitaf (the Straits of Gibraltar being 14 miles wide between the two fortresses!, and 
consists of a promontory connetted with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. At the 
seaward end of the promontory is the Monte del Haeko, formerly called Abyla, and one of 
the “ Pillars of Hercules.” Ceuta lies in 35° 54' N. lat. and ^ 18' E. long., "and has a total 
area of 5 square miles, with a population of about i3,cxx}. ^e Canary Islands are an 
Archipelago in the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles from the coast of West Africa, between 
27®^o' — 29*^ 30’ N. lat. and 13*^ 20' — 18^ 10' W. long. The total area is 2,^ souare miles 
and the population (1910) 419,809. The Archipelago consists of seven islanas and six 
uninhabit^ islets. Of the seven inhabited islands, Tenenfft has an area of 782 square miles 
and a population of close on 150,000, its capital, Santa Cruz, having 53,403 inhabitants in 
1910, and forming the administrative centre of the group ; Fu^rtetfcntura (^5 square miles) has 
for capital the small town of Bentacnna ; Grand Canary (523 square miles) contains Las 
Palmas, the largest town of the group, with 53,824 inhabitants in 1910 ; Lanzarote (326 square 
miles) is the most easterly of the islands, and has Teguise (pop. 4,000) as capital ; Palma (San 
Miguel de la Palma) has an area of 280 square miles, a population of about 50,000 and a sea* 
port at the cap tal, Santa Cruz de la Palma (pop. 8,000) ; Gomera (144 square miles) has for 
capital San Sebastian; Hicrio (or Ferro) is the most westerly island, and has an area of 
107 square miles and a population of 7,000, the capital being valverde. 

Rd‘cf . — Central Spain consists of an extensive tableland, between the Cantabrian 
Mountains and the Pyrenees in the north and the Sierra Nevada in the south, with the 
Castilian Dividing Range running almost east and west in the middle of tiie plateau. The 
highest points in the oountiy' are Mount Mulabacan (11,420 feet) in the Sierra Nevada, 
Aneto or Pic de "^^thou (if, 168 feet) in the Pyrenees, and Pelia Vieja (8,743 ^®€t) in the 
Cantabrian Mountains, with peaks of 8,684 ^®ct in the Sierra de Gredos and 7,874 feet (Pico 
de Peflalara) in the Sierra de Guadamara of the dividing range. Between the plateau and 
the Pyrenees is the north-eastern lowland of the Ebro Valley, and in the south-west is the 
vallev of the Guadalquivir. 

Hydtography. — The principal rivers of Spain are the Tagus, Douro, Ebro, Guadiana,, 
and Guadalquivir. Smaller streams are the Guadalaviar, ducar and Segura in the eastern 
provinces. The Tagm rises in the Montes Universales, and has a course of 570 miles, part 
of which is in Portugal, the mouth of the river being at Lisbon. The Douro (485 miles) 
forms part of the Portuguese boundary, and reaches the Atlantic at Oporto. The Ebro rises 
in the Cantabrian Mountains, and flows through Aragon and Catalonia to the Mediterranean 
at Cape Tortosa. The Guadiana (510 miles) is partly a border river, |ind reaches the 
Atlantic in Cadiz Bay. The Guadalquivir (like the Ebro) is a purely Spanish river, and 
flows through the plains of Andalusia to Cadiz Bay, with a total length of 360 miles. On 
the Mediterranean coast are the Albufera de Valencia, the Mar Menor of Murcia, and the 
Laguna de la Janda, near Cape Trafalgar in the province of Cadiz — all salt lagoons 
communicating with the sea. 

Ciimate. — ^The climate of the tableland has great extremes, but that of the eastern 
(Mediterranean) provinces is more equable, while the southern provinces are sub-tropical, 
with great summer heat and mild winters, vegetation being at its best in midwinter. The 
ndrth and north-west have a mild and equable climate with abundant rainfall. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Roman Spain was invaded in the fifth century by the Vandals, Visigoths and Suebi, and 
early in the eigiith century the country was conquered by Moslems from Northern Africa, 
who remained the dominant power for nearly 700 years, but before their expulsion from 
Spain, at the instigation of the Inquisition, in they had sunk from the position of 
conquerors to semi-servile trading communities# The greatness of the country began with 
the reign of Ferdinand and Irnh^a (X474-1516), under whom the Kin^omwas consolidated 
and its dominions extended by adventurous conquerors, who carried the religion and flag 
of Spain , over a territory many times greater than their native land. Towards the close ox 
the iBxteentb century the Netherlands passed to the Spanish crown by inheritance, and the 
zenith ef Spain’s grandeur may sud to have been reached. The religious wars in the 







Minitltir tff Wtur, lieut-Gcn. Atobooto Luqae. 
MiniMtmr <^Marln$, C«pt. 

MmiaUr cf FinanM^ Sefior Don Jiuui Navarro 
Keverter. 

Jf{nift«r ctf PvUie Imtruetionf 8eAor Don 
Santia^ Alba. 

THE LEGISLATtIRE. 

Tbe lei^lative bo(^» or Corteg, is composed of 
the SeDiHie and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate contains 360 members, of whom one-half 
are heredi^ry official or life members and one- 
half elecnve, in three classes (x)«Orandee8 of 
Spain, with incomes exceeding 60,000 pesetas, 
aro high officials of the Church, Army, Navy, 
and iumdaiy ; (s) Life members nominated by 
the Sovereic^ ; (3) Members elected by the 49 
provinces (3 each) and by the academies, uni- 
versities. diooeBes, and State corporations, and 
renewable as to one-half every five years. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 404 members 
(x for every to, 000 of the population) elected by 
universal suffrage of all male Spaniards aged ac 
who have resided for two years in the electoral 
division and have not b^n deprived of civil 
rights. Every Spanish layman aged as is simi- 
larly eligible for Congress. Deputies ate elected 
for a maximum of live years. Ihe Cortes meets 
in annual session. 

President of the Senate, Sefior Don Montero Rios. 
President of the Chatnber, Senor MoreL 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Kingdom is divided into 49s partxdos 
judunales, each containing a court of ffiat 
instance, from which appeals are heard by s$ 
audieneuu territoriaUs. Criminal causes are 
determined by quarterly assizes {audieneias 
Griihinalbs)iDi each of the to provinces. There 
is a Supreme Court of Cassation (with civil and 
criminal departments) at the capital. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Local government is controlled to a large 
extent by the Minister of Government (t.s.. 
Interior), who is represented in each province by 
a Governor. There are elective councils (dipu- 
taeion es provinciales), meeting annually in each 
province, with a permanent executive committee 
{comision provincial), while each commune 
and municirality has a council {ayurUarmento) 
elected for four years and renewable as to one 
half every two years, the members {regidores 
and conceoales) appointing a mayor (ofca^ae), and 
the larger centres adding an executive council 
f teniefites alcaldes). 'Vl'ithin constitutional limits 
the communes and municipalities are autono- 
mous, but the provincial councils are subject to 
the oontrbl of the central authoiity. 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Service in the Army is universal and compul- 
sory. Recruits are in two categories, the first 
servinfl in the Active Army for two years (three 
yeaiintn* mounted troops), the second serving for 
one year, with annual trainings in the next two 
years ; they are then manted furlough for five 
years, with one montlrs annual trainiim, and 
! afterwards pass to ^he Active Deserve for six 
I years, with annual trainings of twen^-<Hie days, 
and to the Territorial Deserve tor fonr years, 

I with fifteen days’ annual training. The Pectee 
DfecHve is szSiSw of all ranks, the ITar Bfleetive^ 
exceeds sdOymo. The troops are armed with the 
Mauser rifle and oarbine, the artillery having 
Sdhn^er^Canet q.-t guns. 
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Havy. 

The lEhAish Navy is being reorganteed and re- 
built, the following ships being included in 
xpxa: — 


Battl^ips. 

— Don Jaime 

— AlphonsoXlII. 

xpxa Espana 

X887 Peiayo 

Cruvsers. 

X9X0 Estramadum .. 
X906 Reina Regente 

xpoo Cataluna 

X897 Rio de la Plata 
xS^ Pr. de Asturias . 

X895 Carlos V 

xflpa Lepanto 


Tons. 


x 5 , 70 o 

*9‘5 

x 5,700 

*9 *8 

X 5 , 70 o 

*9*5 

9>»S0 

x 6 


x 8 

■0 

7,000 

ao 

x. 7*3 

so 

7,000 

ao 

9 ,aoo 

ao 

4,850 ; 

; ao 


Speed 


Guns. 


SXsa-in. 

8Xxs-ln. 

8Xxa-in. 

4Xis-in. 

aXsi'in. 

tX5*5*in. 

sxxs-in. 

axxx-in. 

9X6-ln., 


There are 7 t.b d. and a4 torpedo boats build- 
ing, and xo gunboats, lire Navy was manned in 
xoxa by 630 officers and about 8,000 men, 
obtain^ by conscription in the maiitime dis- 
tricts. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Education is nominally compulsory 
and is mainly free, public schools for both sexes 
being maintained by local taxation with a small 
State subvention. Theie are also many private 
schools under clerical contro\ but State super- 
vision has recently been established. Secondary 
Education is conducted in provincial institutes, 
which are mainly self-supporting, the income 
from fees being supplemented (when necessary) 
by the provincial councils. A limited number of 
SpedcU and Technical Schools are provided by 
the State. The pupils in primary schools in 191 x 
numbered a.xoo,ooo ; in secondary schools, 40,000. 
There are universities at Barcelona, Granada, 
Madrid, Salamanca. Santiago, Saragossa, Seville, 
Valencia, and Valladolid, attended by some 15,750 
students in S9xz. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Spain for the 
five years s9o8-x9za were stated as follows in 
pesetas (the peseta of accounts = the fmnc, i.e., 
•'5z3d. or a5-M = £x sterling, see also Weights, 
Measures, and Cunency later) 


Year. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

X 908 

X, 07 a, 106,630 

x,oa 5 , 888 , 3 oo 

X 909 

*, 065 , 704 , 4*0 

X, 100 , 936, 000 
1 , 018 , 0 x 4,370 

X 9 X 0 

X, 07 x 440,350 

xpxx 

*, * 3 * , 4564*0 

*, 045 ^ 65,450 

xpxa 

* 46 *» 5 * 7 , 77 * 

X, 1 x 1 , 630 , 3 ^ 


The Budget of 19x3 oontainod the following 
provisions pesetas) ;•» 

Rbvsnub. 


Direct Taxes 

Customs and Excise. 
Tobacco Monopoly . 

State Domains 

Treasury, etc 


481,^468 

403,800,000 

woSMooo 


351 


»i7S9 


Total. 




Spain, 


Expbkditurb. 

DebtStanrioe 

Peniloxis 78,BtMoo’oo 

War and Marine as9,99a,ieB*ji 

Works and Agriculture... 10^,30$, 941*94 
Other Ministries, etc. ... 3<s>^>9S<l^ 

Boyal Household. 8,900,000^1 

Le^lature 8,786,000*00 

Total x,s46,90z,x7s‘»9 

Surplus eo,53S,9oo7x 

DEBT. 

The Kational Debt was stated as follows on 
Jan. X, X9XS (in pesetas) 

Desoription. Peaetaa. 

External 3> and 4^ 1*034,757,000 

Internal Perpetual 49^ 6,5x9,631,708 

„ „ 100 redeemable.. .X, 605, 848,500 

„ „ 4i^ *. • *59.7®9Soo 

Colonial »%•/• 3x8,8x5,703 

Other obligations s5s*4*7*39o 

9,788,x9o,oox 

PKODUCnON AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stodc.—The total area Is 
estimated at 104, 6x6, 000 English statute acres, of 
which (in X906) 53,606,1x4 acres wei-e cultivated. 
The orrrps and acres in x9zx were 


demind since the lois of title fmrmer eokmial 
outlets, but tibe imports are still considerable. 
Tobacco <a Government monopoly), leather, 
paper, soap, chocolate, cork, distilling and fruit 
preserving are also considerable industries. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports of merchandise for 
the five years z907-*x9xx are shown below (values 
li peeetat) 



Acre! 

Wheat ' 

9 . 8 * 9 . 73 ® 

Barley 

3,609,000 

Rye 

8,010,000 

Oats 

1,083,000 

Maise...... 

1,158,000 

Rice 

95,000 


4,0x4,000 

**889*fi97 

734.03X 

49>*4S9 

709,778 

64 ,s 40 


*907 947 ,«* 3 * 7 S 0 

X908 981,605,450 

1909 956,976,750 

19x0 X^ooo,o36,5oo 

X9XX x,e%,8oo,ooo 


943.559.600 
096.34*, 750 
9 * 5 . 93 * .000 
970 . 5 *o, 34 ?> 
965,500,000 


The trade of xoxe smd x9xi was shared 
follows (in thouuanas of pueUu) 


In X9XX there weie 3,045,000 acres of vineyards, 
which produced 3,0x9,000 tons of grapea There 
wore in x9xx 3.5S7,79o wres of ollve^rees, which 
produced tons of olives. 

Live jSVook.— in 1911 there were 546,035 horses, 
904,705 mules, 836,74* ***6s, 0,501,1x0 cattle, 
15,7*5,88* sheep, and 3,369,604 goats. The year 
XQxx was one of the worn possible from the point 
01 view of breeding. 

Fitherie*. The coast fisheries include sardines, 
tunny, anchovies, salmon and cod, and employ 
over 70,000 fishermen, the value of the annual 
catch being about 50 to 60 million pesetas ; the 
saidiue^ouring estaolishments employ a further 
x6,ooo persons. 

Minerals. — Ihe mineral resources of the 
country are only par tially exploited, and princi- 
pally by foreign capital under foreign direction. 
In the production of copper ore, lead ore, mer- 
cury and silver, however, Spain is surpassed 
by no other European oountiy, and its annual 
output of salt is exceeded only by that of 
Austria-Hungary. Goal is very plentiful, but 
the produ^on is comparatively small, and 
among the other minerals are manganese, anti- 
mony. gold cobalt, sodic sulphate, barytes, 
phosphorite, alum, sulphur, china clay, lignite, 
aspbidt and various building stones. Over 
x5o,eoo Mroons are employed in mineral produo- 
tl^ and the annual output exceeds aoo,oooi,ooo 
pfffvWf in value. 

jihnt^aettMw«.----€!otton and linen manufactures 
are t^ most important Industries, and increased 
efforta are being exerted fo supply the home i 



Imports froOL 

Exports ta 


1910 

19x1. 

I.. 

19x1. 

United Kingdom 

003,500 


061,000 


Fiance 

* 33.500 


188,000 


U.S.A 

1x0,050 


66,000 


Germany 

1x5,000 

4 > 

55,500 

6 

Argentina 

40,500 

a 

63,500 


Foitugal 

34,000 


33,600 1 

■3 

Netherlands 

13,500 


55,400 

5 ; 

Cuba 

10,000 


60,000 

48 

ad 

Belgium 

34,000 


33.500 

t 

Italy 

z6,ooo 


31,000 1 


British India ... 

65,500 


1,000 

0 

Russia 

43,750 


7,000 

*2; 

Philippines 1 

z8,ooo 


8,500 


Spanish Coloniesj 

9,500 


*6,500 



The trade of 19x0 and 191 x was classified i 
follows (in thousands oj pesetas) 



1 

Tmporta 

Exports. 

Classification. 

19x0 

Z91X 

X9M 

Z9>x. 

Live Animals ... 

*8,750 

35*4 

*5,000 

**■4 

Food and Drink 

178,000 

170*0 

370,300 

3881 

Raw Material ... 

504,100 

5 * 4 * 

330, *00 

309*5 

Manufactures ... 

084,000 

344*7 j 

*30,000 

1 

030*1 


COMMUNICATIONa 

Railways.— In 19x0 there were 9.161 miles of 
railway open and working, all lines being owned 
by companies with a State guai antee. There is 
a network of lines thiough the princi^ 
producing districts, and lines pass over the 
Franoo-Spanish boundaty at the western and 
eastern extremities, and three lines run into 
PortugaL 

Posts and Telegraphs. — Id. 19x0 there were 
*5, Box post offices, dealing with 163,000,000 letters, 
" nd 180,500,000 newspapers, 


87,000,000 postcards, and 180,500,000 newspapers, 
paroen, etc. There were also (1909) 1,741 Mle- 
graph offices (and 0 wireless stations), with 



Spain. 
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s3,zoB miles of line, trsnsmitting 6,3so,ooo 
meuAges, sad so,9^ telephone stations. 

Sfttppdtg.^-The mercantile marine in t^xx oon- 
sisted of 511 steamers (746,748 tons) and 68 sailing 
vessels (^tu tons), a total of S79 vessels of 
765,460 tons, exclusive of vessels under xoo tons. 
In S9XX, sx,707 vesse s (sx,488,6^ tons) entered 
and s8,34x vessels (ao,xs3,3X9 tons) cleared at 
Spanish ports. The coasting trade is almost 
entirely Spanish, and the proportion of the 
aanual toimage under the Spanish Dag is annually 
inorea^n% In xgxo, 40 per cent, was British. 


TOWNS. 


Capital, Maprip, on the river Manxanares. 
Population (xpxo) 571,539* 

At the census ot xpxo there were 7 towns with 
populations exceeding xoo,aoo, x5 others exceed* 
ing ^000 and X3 more above 15,000. Those 
exceeding 50,000 in X9X0 were 


Madrid S97»S73 

Barcelona 5^, 119 

Valencia s 33 i 34B 

Seville X55i3^ 

Malsin 

Murcia »5,38x 

Smagossa ....^..xxx.tox 

Cartagena 96,983 

Bilbao 93»^ 

San Sebastian ... 90,5x4 
Granada 77>4*5 


Palma 68,359 

Valladolid 7*, 703 

Cadiz 67 ,x74 

Santaudei 64,3^ 

COrdoba 65,160 

Jetez 6o,6s8 

Las Palmas 53,8«4 

Santa <'iuz 53,403 

Oviedo S3,X93 

Gijon 5 s,u6 

Alicante Sr,*65 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


Fernando Po. 

FXRRIliPO Po (Fernando P6o)lies in the Bight 
of Biafin in 3° xs* N. lat. and 8° 48' £. long., about 
ao miles distwt from the west ooast of Africa, 
and is a mountainous island (Pioo de Santa 
Isabel, xo,8oo feetX with forests of oil palm, 
ebony, mahogany, and oak, and sugar cane, 
cotton, and indigo. Cocoa, coffee, sum, tobacoo, 
vanilla, and kola nut aie cultivated, and large 
quantities of ooooa and other products are ex- 
ported. The capital is Baslte, and the largest 
town Port Clarence (x mo inhabitants). Depend- 
encies of the island oiFeinando Po are 

Annoben Inland {Anno How), in the Gulf of 
Guinea, in x° *4' S. lat. and 50^ B. long. The 
i*oadstead at the capital (San Aptonio de Baia) 
is much frequented by passing vessels, which 
also obtain water and vegetAbles f^m the 
islanders. 

Corisco Islands^ consisting of Corisco, Sana, 
Elobey Grande and Elobey Chico, lie In Corisco 
Bay, and export ebony, logwood, and other 
forest pioduoe. 

Uto Muni (or Spanish Guinea) is a coastal 
settlement of West Africa between German 
Cameroon and French Congo (x° N.— a® xo' N. 
lat.). extending about xts miles inland. The 
inhabitants are Bantu tribes, and the principal 
settlements are at the mouths of the Muni, 
Benito, and Cai^o rivers and at Bata on the 
coast. Cocoa, coffee, and bananas are cultivated, 
and rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, and other 
forest produce are exported. 


The Metric Smtem of Weights and Measures 
was ofUcially adopted in 1850, but many of the 
Old Spanish standai ds are still in use, e.g . : 

Libm = x*ox4 lb. 

Quintal = xox'44a lb. 

Arroba fWlne) = 3 ’55x7 gallons. 

Arroba (Oil) = s'vs gallons. 

Fanega = x 5076 bushels. 

The Monetary Unit is the peseta of xoo 
centesirnos. the par value of which is one franc, 
i.e., 9 5x3a. or as'aa pesetas = ^1 steiling. The 
actual value has, however, declined and the 
I current rate is 8 5^. to 8-75^., or *7 to *8 = ^x 
, sterling. The gold coins are 50, ao, xo and 5 
I petetas ; silver 5, a and x peseta and 50 and ao 
centesirnos ; copper xo, 5, a and i centesiino. 


^paiti^f) Colonies. 


Divisions and Cariiials. 

Area 
(EuKliHb 
Sq Miles) 

Estimated 

I’ojiula- 

tion 

Fernando Po (BasUe) 

780 

05,000 

Aimobon Island (San An- 



tonlo) 

7 

3,000 

Corisco Islands (Corisco). 

6 

a, 500 

Rio Muni (Bata) 

10,000 

x8o,ooo 

' Rio de Oro (Rio de Oro). . 

71,500 

15,000 

Presidios, etc. (Mellila) .. 

xoo 

60,000 

Total 

«»i394 

076,000 


The Spanish Colonies (exclusive of Ceuta and 
! the CSanaiy Islands, which form an integral part 
< of Spain) oonsiat of certain settlements uid 
islands of Western Africa, with a total area of 
, close on 80,400 English square miles, and a popu- 
latioR exceeding 075,000. 


Rio de Oro. 

Rio db Oro is a possession on the north-west 
coast of Africa, between Cape Bogador and Cape 
Blanco, or approximately between ax° ao'~a6° N 
lat., and extending eastwards to about x3^W. 
long. The territory is part of the waterless 
Sahara, with a sparse populatron of wandeiiirg 
Muhammadan Aiabs. There are valuable fish- 
eries off the coast, and cattle, sheep, and camels 
are bred where vegetation permits. In the bay 
formed by the Rio Oro peninsula (about half- 
way between the northern and soutnern limits) 
is the small island of Herne, or /sla Heme. 

The Presidios. 

On the Moroccan seaboard are certain Spanish 
presidios, until recently used as oonviot settle- 
ments. 

Mellila is a town on a rocky promontory of the 
Riff coast, connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus. The population is about 9,000, 
and the settlement (which was conquered from 
the Moors in 1400) exports goatskins, eggs, 
and beeswax, and imports cotton goods and 
provisions 

Alhucemas is a settlement on the bay of that 
name, and includes six islands, one of which is 
fortified. 

Petion de la Gomera (or Peflon de Velez) is a 
fortified, rocky islet about 40 miles west of 
Alhucemas Bay. 

The Chajf annas (or Zaflarlnes) are a group of 
three islands near the Algerian frontier, about 
a miles north of Cape del Agua, and consist of 
Del Congreso, Isabella IL, and El Rey, The 
population is about x,ooo, and there Is a good 
roadstead between the lost two Islands. 

Jfni. on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, about 
xoo miles south of Agadir, aftords access to the 
interior of south-west Morocco, but has no fl7‘eat 
trade at present. 
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The Suez Catud. 


Zbe Sues CanaL 

(Oompftfnia VniTarMlla dn Oaftal XaritiaM dt Suas.^ 

Head Office^ 9, Hue Charras, Paris. 

[ President ^ Prince A. d’Arenberg. 

1 Vice-Presidents, M. Jules Charles Roux, ♦Sir Thomas Sutherland, a.c.M.o. {Chairman of 
London Committee), M. C. Jonnart. 

Other Directors, ♦!!. T. Anstruther, *Sir Henry Austin Lee, k.c.m.g., c.b., M* Xavier 
Charmes, Baron de Courcel, M. Emmanuel Daubrde, M. S. Derville, M. Geoi^ Devin, 
♦R. S. Donkin, *Sir W. E. Garstin, g.o.m.o., ♦Sir F. Green, M. Robert Gnichard, 
M. F. Guillain, ♦J. W. Hughes, Vice-Admiral Humann, M. Auguste Isaac, M. Ch. 
Laurent, M. Andre Lebon, M. L. Ldpine, Comte Charles de Lesseps, ♦Lord Inchcape, 
O.C.M.G., K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., M. A. (^perman, M. D. Peronse, M. Ph. Heineken, ♦Lora 
Rathmore, M. L. n. Rugssenaers, ♦Oswald Sanderson, M. C. Verg6, Voisin Bey. 

* Members of the London Committee. 

Manager, M. Edgar Bonnet. 

SicrAaire-General, M. Maxime Bertrand. 

Manager, London Enquiry Office, H. Chevassus. 

The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez is an Egyptian Company, 
authonsed by decree of the Viceroy of Egypt of Jan. 5, 1856, confirmed by firman of 
the Sultan of Turkey, dated March 19, 1S66. 

Capital . — The authorised capital is 200,000,000 francs in 400,000 shares of 500 francs 
each, fully paid. Of this amount 378,231 shares (189,115,500 francs) were in issue on 
Dec. 15, 1011, 21,769 shares (199,115,500 fmncs) having fen redeemed. Of the total number 
of original shares, 176,602 were subscribed for by the Khedive of Egypt, and were purchased 
by the British Government in 1875 for the sum of 99,414,5^0 francs. The shares are entitled 
to interest at the rate of 5 per centum {^r annum, and to 71 per centum of the surplus 
profits; they are redeemable at par within ^ years from 1869 b^ annual drawings on 
15 Dec. There are also Founders' Shares (Actions de Jouissance), originally 100 in number, 
but since sub-divided into 1,000 shares (1859) and into 100,000 (1880). These shares are 
of no nominal value, but are entitled to 10 per cent, of the surplus profits. 

The Canal . — Under the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps work was commenced at Port 
Said, the Mediterranean terminus of the Canal, on March 25, 1859, and the Canal was 
opened on Nov, 17, 1869, The total cost has been 600,000,000 francs to build and enlarge 
to its present dimensions. The total length is 99 miles, with a width of 37 metres (121 ft. 
c in.) ; the maximum draught of water allowed for vessels using the Canal is 8*52 metres 
(28 ft.). By a Convention, signed on Oct. 29, 1888, the Canal is exempted from blockade, 
and vessels of all nations, whether armed or not, are to be allowed to pass through it in 
peace or war. The man^ement of the Canal is entrusted to 32 Administrators, of whom 
22 are French and 10 British (three of the latter representing the Government and seven the 
shipowning interests). The present rate of transit dues is 6 fr. ^5 c. per ton for vessels 
carding cargo, and 4 fr. 25 c. for vessels in ballast. The net dividend on the ordinary 
^00 fr. shares for igio was 157 francs; the net dividends for 1910 on the Actions de 
Jouissance amounted to 134 francs. 

SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC, 1902-1911. 


Tkxnsit. 


R umber 

Tonnage. 

Net. 

Reoette provenant 

Year. 

of 

du droit special de 


Passengers. 

navigation. 

1902 

3,708 

11,248,413 

Fs. 100,025,158 

1903 

3,761 

11,907,288 

100,942,420 

1904 

4,237 

13,401,83s 

**3,*76,947 

1905 

4,1X6 

13,134,105 

110,624,893 

1906 

3,975 

13,445,504 

103,697,802 

1907 

4,267 

14,728,434 

112,805,306 

105,390,205 

1908 

3»79S 

13,633,383 

1909 

4,339 

15,407,537 

117,754,888 

1910 

4,533 

16,581,898 

127,203,295 

191 X 

4,969 

*8,324,794 

131,035,332 


Number 

of 

Passengers. 


Receipts. 

Fs. 


2,235,125 

1,960,243 

2,109,805 

536,915 

3 i 538»8 o 7 

3,438,365 

3,1^,675 

2,131.230 

2,343,202 

3,752,595 
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The Suez Canal 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC IN 1911. 

No. of Passages = 4*969. Total net tons = x8,3a4,304. Receipts = X3s.035,s3s fr. 
Average duration of passage = *7 t minute. 

LIST OF SHIPOWNIRS WHO PAID DPB8 ON NOT LESS THAK n,000 NKT TOH8 BAOH: 


Shipowners. 


Head. 

office. 


Tonnate. 
Net tons. 


Pas- 

ta«es. 


Vessels passed through 


Before 

X91X 


First time 
in xgxs. 


Peninsular 4 Oriental S. N. Co 

Sllennan Lines* 

Alfred Holt A Co (“ Blue Funnel ” Line) 

**Han8a*Llne 

Messageries Mari times ^ 

Norddeutscher Lloyd 

Hamburg- American Pkt. Co 

Cayzer Irvine A Co. (“ Clan ” Line) 

Nederland 3 . 3 . Co 

Austrian Lloyd 

Brlflsh India S. N. Co., Ltd 

Wm. Riws A Sons (Rotterdam-Lloyd) .... 

T. A J. Garrison 

Orient 8. N. Co 

Henderson Bros. (Anchor Line) 

Deutsch-Australische S.S. Co 

Nippon Yusen Kalsha 

Bloby Bros. A Co 

P. Henderson A Co 

T. A J. Brocklebank, Ltd 

F. C. Strick A Co., Ltd 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd 

Thos. Wilson, Sons A Co., Ltd jHull 

Walter Runciman A Co. (Moor Line) 'Newcastle 

Deutsche Ost-Afrlka Line {Hamburg 


London 

London 

Liverpool .. 

Bremen 

iParis 

Bremen 

Hamburg .. 

{Glasgow 

Amsterdam ... 

Trieste 

London 

Rotterdam 
Liverpool .. 

London 

Glasgow .. 
Hamburg .. 

iTokio 

Liverpool .. 
{Glasgow .. 
Liverpool .. 

London 

London 


Russian Volunteer Fleet Association ... |St. Petersburg] 

Wm. Thomson A Co. (Ben Line) Leith 

Anglo-American Oil Co , Ltd London 

Union-Cutle Mail S.S. Co., Ltd London 

Ostaslatiike Kompagnl Copenhagen... 

Furness, Withy A Co., Ltd W. Hartlepool 

Societa Anon. Nazionale di Servizzi M. ... Rome | 

Rlckmers Llnie Bremerhaven 

Chargeurs Rdunls .Paris 

James Gardiner A Co >G asgow 

Edw. Hain A Sons ;St Ives 

Tyzack A Branfoot S.S. Co., Ltd Newcastle ... 

T. B. Royden Liverpool 

W. J. Tatem A Co .Cardiff 

Macli^ A McIntyre Glasgow ' 

Glen Line (McGregor, Gow A Co., Ltd.) ... London { 

SocietA Veneziana dl Nav 'Venice 

Northern S.S. Co Newcastle ...' 

W. Hartlepool Steam N. Co., Ltd W Hartlepool 

Cle Havraise Peninsulaire de Nav I Paris { 

Mercantile S.S. Co., Ltd 'London 1 

Other Shipowners and Governments i — - 

* InoludM Oitj, Hall and Bucknall Lines. I 

I Total x 8 , 3 » 4 > 6 oo 


x, KM, 000 
z,is8,aoo 
X, 00a, 800 
847,600 

603.400 

593.900 
478,700 
45 *.Soo 

400.400 

397.900 
39x,xoo 

374.900 

339.900 
337.300 

3 * 5 .»oo 

3i8,aoo 

970.400 
»45.8 oo 
S 37 . 50 O 
199,800 
X9S.OOO 

179.400 

165.900 
154, *00 
x5o,xoo 
149,000 
i43.»oo 

136.900 
136,000 
1x3,600 
1x3.500 

108.900 
xoa,90o 
zos,aoo 

100.400 

98,900 

98.800 
95.400 

89.600 

87.500 

83.600 

83.800 
88,700 

76.500 


4.686, 




Si 

8*4 

8x5 

178 

108 

143 

* 5 * 

188 

109 

96 

110 

78 

5 * 

88 

83 

68 

5 * 

59 

47 

73 

4 * 

t 

37 

4 * 

51 

37 
3 » 

5? 

54 

34 

»4 

30 

s 

81 

85 

85 

85 

85 

38 

38 

88 

86 

1.543 


45 

70 

50 

43 

30 

89 


38 

14 

7 

10 

9 

13 

17 

9 


5 

14 

? 

8 

6 

14 

7 

6 

9 

'i 


4 . 9*9 


1,416 


3«9 


TOTAL TONNAGE (18,384,794 NET TONS) ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary 

Great Britain 

Denmark 

Prance 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 


No ofpSM- 
ages made. 


180 

3.089 

41 

88^ 

Jl. 


Tonnage 
(net tons) 


681,793 

iXf 7 * 5.947 

114,4x1 

8so,oxo 

*.790-963 

18,84s 

971.358 

801,573 


Japan 

Norway 

Russia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Other Countriea 


No. of J. 

ages made 




Tonnage 
(net tons). 


368 ,s |5 

59.8X8 

85.588 

* 34.538 


PoMtngtr TraFle.— Number of passengers in 19x1, 875,859 (Civilians* 144.843 J Military, 98.555 i 
Pilgrims, Emigrants* etc., 38*461). The revenue fxompassengem for ipxz wm 8*758,595 franc^ 
NB.--z 8*384*794 net tons = 85*4x7*558 gross tons. The 4*969 vessels oomprisea the following 
Vessels loaded, 3,571 ; in ballast; 875 ; mall boats, 1,003 J men-of-war, 93 ; gDvemment transports* ey. 
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Sweden, 


•Sweben. 

(BT6rif«.) 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Prefecturei (Ltlnj and Oapiialfi 


(EnXh 1 Popnl^tion 
Hq Mile#) 1 *«*«• 


City of Stockholm, S. 

Blekinge (Karlskrona), Q.... 
Chritiianstad (Christian* 

•tad), Q 

Elfsbr^rg )Wener8borg), 

Gttfieborg N. 

Odteborg och l^hus (Gttte- 

borg), Q 

Gotland (Wisby), G 

Halland (Halmstadt), 0. ... 
Jttmtland ((^tersuiid), JV’. ... 
JOnkOping (.TOnkOping), 0. 

Kalmar (Kalmar), 0 

Kopparberg (Falun), 5. 

Kronoberg (Wexiti), 0 

Malmbhus (Ma'mo), G 

Korbotten (Lulen), iV 

Orebro (Orebro), tf. 


Osteretftland<Linkdping), 0. 
Skaraborg (Mi'^riestad), G . ... 
Sbdermanland (Nykoping),5. 
Stockholm (Btocyholm), S. 

Uppsala (U^sala), 5. 

Vftrm’and (Karlstad), S. ... 
Vasterbotten (Ume^^J'^ ••• 
Vkstemorrland (Hemo* 

sand), N 

Vkstmanland (Vesteras), S. 


Hjalmaren 
Maiaren .. 
Vanem .... 
Vttttem . 


Area 

(Engliih 

SqTiniai). 

Pofmlaiion 

ISM. 

3»*73 

•,631 

3,0*5 

«,o5* 

7^459 

•*,77* 

iiimi 

9,855 

s,6is 

*50,5*7 

*55,9*5 

*85 

449 

*,*49 

733 


*7»,875 

5,5s>,943 


Note.— The letters S,, and N, denote the Provinces of Svcaland, Gotaland, and 
Noorland. The Swedish people are Scandinavians, but the population includes, in the north, 
about 20,000 Finns and 7,000 l.apps. More than 99 per cent, of the p< ople belong to the 
I Swedish Lutheran Church. 

Inoreasa of the People. 


Births 

ImniigrantB 

Total 

j Deaths 

Immigrants 

Total 

Marriages 

*38,8*7 

8,609 

*47,438 

85,861 1 

*4,048 

*09,907 

30.888 

140,096 

9,58* 

*49,877 

79.8*5 

*4,704 

*04,5*9 

3*, 583 

*40,330 


*49*43 

81,686 

**,978 

104,664 

3*, *5* 

*4* ,309 

9,8x8 

*5*, **7 

84,503 

**,499 

97.00* 

33,084 

*4*, 987 

8,071 

*5* ,058 

78,0*0 

*1,99* 

100,01* 

3*.548 

- 

8,14a 



*7,8x6 

i 

33, *3* 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries , — Sweden occupies the eastern and greater portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula of northern Europe, and lies between 69^3' 21" — 55° 20' 18" N. lat.; and 11° 6' 19" 
— 24^9' ii" E. long., with an extreme length of close on 1,000 English miles and a greatest 
breath of about 2^0 English miles. The kingdom is bounded on the north-east by the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, on the east by the Gult of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea, on the 
south-west by the Cattegat and Skagerrack, and on the west by the Kingdom of Norway. 
The coast is fringed with an island fence (skarij^ard), the largest islands of the west coa«t 
being Orust and TjOm, while (Hand (519 square miles) and Gotland (1,219 ^uare miles) lie 
off the south-east coast, in the Baltic Sea. 

iZel e/.— The main Scandinavian range, known as the holen (keel), forms a natural 
boundary between Sweden and Norway from the north-western boundary to the centre of 
. the kingdom, the greatest elevations being in the extreme north, where Kebnekaise reaches 
7,00^ feet, and Sarjektjacko, 6,972 feet, above the level of the sea. Central Sweden 
consists principally of fertile and wooded plains, and includes the four great lakes of 
HjILlmaren, Muaren, Vknem and Vftttem. In the south and south-east are the Sm&land 
highlands, with no peaks exceeding 1,250 feet ; and in the extreme south are the plains of 
Skkne, consisting of rich meadow land and occasional woods of beech. 

" Sjfdrography . — The principal rivers of the north, flowing from the KuUn to the Gulf of 
Bothida, are the Tome, Kalix, Storra Lule, and lilla Lule (on which is the famous cataract, 
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the ffargpihanff)y the Pite, Skellefie, Ume and Vindel, Angerman> Indal) and Ljnanan. In 
the southern portion are the Dal and Klar, while the (Aort GOta contains the celebrated fhlls 
of Trbllhhttan. The surface of the lakes and rivers of Sweden occupies about one-twelfth 
of the total area of the Kiuji^doin. 

C'/tmot#'.— There is a considerable variety in the climatic conditions. About one-seventh 
of the Kin^om lies within the Arctic Circle, but the country receives a large measure of 
protection from the western mountain barrier, and the peninsula, as a whole, is wanned by 
the Atlantic Drift. Gom^nsation for the shortness of the northern summer is afforded by 
atmospheric refraction, which increases the time of sunshine and light, but from October or 
Novemlipr to lllay or June navigation is impeded, and from December to April the coasts 
are ice-bound. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is that of a limited monarchy, hereditary in the male line (by primo- 
geniture) of the House of Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who was elected to ^e 
succession by the Riksdag on Aug. ai, i8ao, and ascended the throne on Feb. 5, 1818. 
Th# constitution rests upon the fundamental law of June 6, 1809, which declares the king 
to be irresponsible, invests in him the executive authority, and confers initiation and veto 
of legislation. In 1319 the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway were uifited under one 
sovereign, but in 1397 the League of Kalmar formed a tripartite kingdom under the 
hegemony of Denmark. Sweden broke from the League in 1^33, and in 1814 the crown of 
Norway was ceded by Denmark to Sweden. In 1905 the Kmg of Sweden renounced the 
crown of Norway. 

Sovereign Ruler. 

Hig Ma'ettv Gustav V,, King of Sweden^ of the Goths and the Vandals; horn June 16, 
1858 ; succeeded December 8, 1907 ; married Sept. 20, 1881, to the Princess Victoria, 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, horn Aug. 7, 1862. Their Majesties have issue : — 

(1) H.R.H. Prince Gustav Adolf, DUKH OF Skanb, bom Nov. iz, s88a, fnarried June zg, zpog, 
to H.R.H. Princess Margaret of Connaught, bom Jan. zs, z88aj|ia>iag issue : (a) Prmoe 

Gustav Adolf, Duke of Vdsterbotten, 60m April as, Z9cri ; (6) H.R.H Prince Sigvard, Duke ^ 
Uppland, bom June 7, 1907; (c) H.R.H. Princess Ingrid, bom Maich a8, 19x0; (a) H.ILH. 
Prince Bertil, i>uike 0/ Halland, bom Feb. a8, z9za. 

(a) H.R.H. mnoe Wilhelm, Duke of Soderrnanland, bom June Z7, X884, married May », Z908, 
to the Grand Duchess Marie Paulovna of Russia (bom April z8, 2890), having issue H.R.H. 
Prince Lennart, Duke of Sin&land. hum May 8, Z909. 

(3) H.R.H. Prince Erik, Duke of Vdstmanland^ bom April ae, 2889. 

Brothers of the Sovereign. 

(z) H.R.H. Prince Bernadotte, bom Nov. 25, 2859, renounced succession to the throne, 
March zs, x888. « 

(a) H,R.H. Prince Carl, Duke of Vdsteraotland, bom Feb. ay, z86x ; married Ai^ 2897, to 
H.R.H. Princess Ingeborg of Denmark (bom Aug. a, 2878), having issue ; (a) hTIlh. Pimoess 
Margaretha, bom June as, 2899 ; (6) H R.H. Princess Martha, bom Margh a8, zpoz ; (0) H.R.H. 
Princess Astrid, bom Nov. 27, 2905 ; (d) H.R.H, Prince Carl, Duke of Ostergotland , bom Jan. 

XOu X9ZX. 

(3) H.R.H. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, bom Aug. z, 2865. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

The executive power is entrusted by the 
Sovereign to a Cabinet of Ministers or Statsrdd, 
appointed hy the King, but responsible to the 
legislature. 

President of the Statsrdd, H. A. Staaif. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count J. J, A 
Ebrensv>u*d. 

Minister of Justice, G. Sandstrom. 

Minister War. D. K Beigstrom. 

Minister of Marine, J. T. Larsson. 

Minister of the Interior, P. A. V. Schotte. 

Minister of Finance, Baron A. T. Adels word. 

Minister of Pu'tlie Instruction, F. Berg. 

Minister ofAgricuUure, P. A. Petersson. 

Without Por^olio^ B. A Petrdn and E. J. 

StenstrOm. ^ 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Rifesdim oonsistsof two elective Chambers, 
of which the finst Chamber contains 290 members 
elected 1 ^ the Landtthing, or Councils of the 
Ldn (prefeetnies), on a population basis, and 
with oUcdhUliy oonhned to those of Swedish 
birth, aged 3$ years, who possess im 1 property 


valued at 80,000 kronor, or annual taxed incomes 
exceeding 4,000 kronor. Tlie Second Chamber 
consists of S30 members (zgo ruial and 80 urbanX 
who receive a sessional sa'ary of x^no kronor, 
and aie elected for a maximum of three years 
by universal manhood suffrage (exsept in con- 
stituencies which adopt indirect election, the 
voting is diiect). Both Chambers are nominally 
equal, but as they meet in common session in 
cases of disagreement, and vote in common <m 
the matter in dispute, the numeiical superiority 
of the Second Chamb^ gives it a possible ascen- 
dency over the first. The Severe^ appoints a 
President for each Chamber at the opening of 
each session. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Each of the as prefectures or Idn, has an 
elected representative council, or ktivdsthing, 
under a landshhfding, or prefect, and the 
municipalities of Goteborg, MalmO, NorrfcOplng, 
and QAfle have a mayor (borgmdstare) and a 
council of aMennen (radtndn). Stockholm forms 
a separate wlthnlandsthing, under agovemetr 
iefversUtihdllare^ 




Sweden. 


THX JITDICATUBK. 

Hie kliigdoni le divided into ii^ifadioiel 
distrloUy eeoih with a court of lirat iuftance, 
ooneietlii^of a Judge and twelve unpaid jurymen, 
elected ^ the inhabitant#. There are High 
Court# at Stockholm, JOnkbping and Krlstian- 
itad, and a Supreme Court (Hdgtta Domstolsn) 
at the capital 

DEFENCE. 

Army. 

Service In the National Militia ii imiversal and 
oompuleory. Becruit# Join the Active Anny for 
8 years, with initial training for zso davs (aSt 
days for mounted branches), and for #8 days in 
the next three years (mounted branches serve 
for 4# days in second and third years). They 
then pass to the Active Deserve for 4 vears. with 
annual muster, and thence to the Landiturm 
for 8 years, with general liability, but voluntary 
trainmg. The Beace Effective is 3,000 officers 
and 66,000 others. 

Navy. 

The Swedish Navy consists of m vessels, 
including is armoured cruisers, with 3 battle- 
ships of 7,000 tons (armed with 4 iz-inch guns) 
and flotillas of torpedo-boat destroyers, torpedo- 
boats and submarines projected. The Navy is 
manned by compulsorv sei’vice of the maritime 
population, with initial training of 300 uays; 
the active personnel in zpxa numbered 4,700, ^vith 
an organised reserve ana bemring of 30,000 men. 
The principal naval stations are Karlskrona and 
Stockholm. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is oompulsoiw and free, and 
is maintained by local taxation with State grants. 
Illiteracy is very rare, and spod attendances at 
the schools are secured, in 19x0 there were 
^,000 primary sch<x>ls, with 790,000 pupils. 
Seemuiary education is well developed, the 
schools being numerous and well attended. 
There are Special schools for technical instruc- 
tion and navigation, and Universities at Uppsala 
(s,xoo studenu) ana Lund (x.xas students), with 
State and private faculties at Stockholm and 
Gbtoborg. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Sweden for 
the s years x9o8>x9xs are stated as follows in 
kronor (the krona » tynd., or x8'x5 kronor^ 
£% sterling) 


DEBT. 

The National Debt was stated as fdlows, on 
Jan. z, zpzs (in kronor) 

Kromor 

Internal Debt 6B,Seo>ooo 

External Debt 

3 per cent. 4x,ooo,ooo 

per cent. 3x0,000,000 

4 per cent. zoo,ooo,ooo 

Total Debt sn*t$oofioo 

Of this total almost the whole was rlised for 
and expended in the construction of railways, 
which produced a net revenue in z9xz (after 
providing for working expenses, interest and 
amortization) of zo,ooo,ooo hronor. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.— Ot the total l?bid 
area of xox ,510,000 acres, xs,s33,as3 acres were 
under cultivation in S909 (3, >43, 74s acres being 
natural meadows), and 51,^,097 acres were 
under productive forests. T'he principal crops 
in X9X0 are shown in the following table 


Crop 

Acreage 

Quarters. 

Wheat 

ass, 300 

90S447 

Rye 

963.300 

0.9*5.966 

Barley 

476,7x0 

x,788,s9x 

Oats 

• z,993,s9o 

9,xz4,oso 

Mixed Grain .... 

390,033* 

x,8^,o75 

Potatoes 

375.55** 

66,47* .35^ 

• For Z909 

t Busheln. 


000 , 375,000 

os6,9n,ooo 

ao8,x39,ooo 

ao7,9zx,ooo 

aS7,z97,ooo 


016,900,000 

as5>fl39iCoo 

0034x1,000 

o57,*97.o«» 


The principal sources of revenue are Customs 
(60.000,000 kronor), income tax (33,000,000), spirit 
duties (032000,000), sunr tax (00,000,000), posts 
(03,000,000), telemphs (x5,ooo,ooo), stamps 
(Z7400400), forests (xo,oao,oooX and railways 
{nei 10,000,000). The chief items of expenditure 
are deienoe (army 50,000,000 ; navy 05,000400), 
posts and telegraphs (35,00040^, education 
(xi, 000400), 


posts and telegraphs 
(06,000,000), agriculture 
servioe (az,ooo4coX 


education 
and debt 


The Live Stock in 1909 included 581 ,4x1 horses, 
0,709,887 cattle, x,oox,?z9 sheep a^ lambs, 
9ox,9ox pigs, 071,500 reinueer, 67,8x8 goats and 
3,86 s , xo 6 poultry. 

Forestry,— The forests cover more than half 
the area of the kingdom, and consist of pine, 
birch and fir, producing timber, wood pulp, 
pitch, tar and fuel. In 19x0 nearly 80,000 persons 
were employed in the various timber, wood 
work and wood pulp industries, the combined 
output being valued at close on 300,000,000 
kronor. 

Mines and Minerals.— The kingdom is rich In 
minerals, including iron of excellent quality 
(Dannemora iron being converted into the finest 
steel); gold and silver in small quantities; 
copper, lead, nickel, zinc, cobalt, alum, sulphur, 
porphyry and marble. There is a railroad open- 
ing up the rich iron ore districts of Lapl^d, 
and mineral trains run from Geillvare and 
Kiruna to Lulea, on the Gulf of Bothnia, and to 
Narvik, on the Atlantic coast of Norway. There 
is a considerable coal mining industry in Sk4ne. 
In Z9X0 the mining indus^ employ^ 3e»ooo 
persons 

Manvfactures.-~‘ln addition to the industries 
in connexiem with the production of the forests 
and mines, there are flour and sugar mills, 
breweries and distilleries, tanneries and shoe 
factories, cotton and wool spinning and weaving 
establishments, tobacco and margarine factories. 
The industrial output is considerable, and may 
be valued at close on 800,000^000 kronor in 1910. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The value of the impents and exports of the 
ELingdom for the five years xgod-xo is shown 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


Csatons and Capitals. 

Area 

(Knvlish 

8q Miles) 

Popukthm. 

Cantons and OapitaU. 

Area 
(BnaUali 
8q. MUSS). 

Popektian 

X»rgB,n (Aaran) 

Appenzell Inner Rhodes 

(Appenzell) 

Appenzell outer Rhodes 

(Herizau) 

BAle(Clty) 

B41e (Lieatal) 

Berne (Berne) 

Friboi:^ (Fribourg) 

Geneva (Geneva) 

Glams (Glams) 

Grisons (Coire) 

lAioeme (Lucerne) 

NeuohAtel (Neuohttel) 

Bt. Gall (St. QaU) 

54s 

94 
*4 
i6s 
a, 64s 

646 

109 

•.753 

579 

3« 

779 

•3«».«34 

*4,699 

97.973 

135,91! 

>39,654 

*54.906 
33.3*6 
117,069 
167, aaa 
*33,061 
3oa,966 

Ischaffhausen (Schaffhan- 

sen) 

Schwyz (Scbwyz) 

Aoleure (Soleure) 

Thurgau (Frauenfeld) ... 

Ticino (Bellinzona) 

Unterwalden, Upper (Bar* 

nen) 

|UnterwaldeDA/>wer(Btanz) 

lUri(Altdorf) 

jValals (Bion) 

iVaud (Lausanne) 

,Ziig(Ziur) 

Zurich (Zurich) 

Total 

**3 

390 

305 

>«3 

1 “• 

4*5 

I a, 0x7 

1 *.S55 

1 £ 

1 *5,950 

117,040 

*34,9*7 

196,166 

0 

17,161 

i3,7!t 

ss,i*3 

*08,36* 

5039*5 

3,7S3.093 


Bmm and Belifioni. 

The people of SwitzerlsDd conipritte four nationalitieo, diMtinguished by their language 
into German, 71 per cent. ; French, 21 per rent. ; Italian, 6 per cent. ; and Romanshe (in 
the GrisonH), a per cent. Of thet»e nationalities, 59 per cent, are Protestants, 40 per cent.! 
^holies; while there were (in 1910) 7,500 .lews, and 11,000 of other religions. The. 
foreign residents in 1910 numliered 565,296, Germans being the most numeroos, followed by, 
Italians, French and Austro-Hungarians. British residents in 1910 number^ 3,535, and* 
Americans (U.S.A.), 1,559. '1 

laorease of the People. 


Voar. 

Births. 

Heath* 

Emigrante. 

Total 

Marriages 

1906 

98 , 97 * 

60 , 57 * 

5 , *96 

s,^ 

1 

a6,sao 

*907 

* 90 ! 

97,696 

6a,445 

5.7*0 

•7,660 

99,466 

fo.9eo 

3.696 

64,576 

•7.634 

*909 

97.»96 1 

60,996 

4 , 9*5 

5,*78 

67,51* 

•7,470 

19x0 

96.669 1 

S8,>34 

63,646 

•7,346 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Botwdanfs.—The Federated Cantons of Switzerland lie in Central Europe between 
45® 49' a"~47^48' 3a" N. lat., and 5° 57' 36"— 10^ 39' 40" E. long., and are Imunded on the 
north by the German Empire, on the east by the Austrian Empire and the Principality of 
Liechtenstein, on tlic south by the Kingdom of Italy, and on the west by Uie French 
Republic. 

Rditf , — Switzerland is the most mountainous country m Europe, having the Alps, covered 
with nexennial snow and glaciers, and rising from 5,cx)o to 15,317 feet above the level of the 
sea, along the southern and eastern frontiers, and tiiroughout the chief part of the interior, 
and the Jura mountains in the uortli-west. The main chain of the Alo$ occupies the whole 
of southern Switzerland, the highest peaks being the Dufourspitze of Monte Rosa (15,317 
feet), the Don of the Misobabel ran^ (1^,942 feet), and the Finsteraarhom of Bernese 
Oberland (14,036 feet). The highest summit of Europe (Mont Blanc, i5,;^3 feet) is in the 
Pennies Alps, a(*ross the French frontier. The Jura mountains rise between the valleys of 
^e Rhine and Rhone and form a natural barrier between France imd Switzerland, the 
higheet peaks being Mont Tendte (5,51a feet) and the Ddle (5,50^ feet) ; while^the hipest 
p^k of me range (Cr^t de la Neij^ 5,653 feet), like that of ^e Alps, is in French terr&n^. 

‘Three great nvers rise in the mountains of Switzerland, the l^one, 
Rhine, and Aar. while the Thur is a Swiss tributary of the Rhine. The Rhime rises in the 
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Mst of the Gmtoii of ToUiia, oad flows for 105 miles in Swiss territory between the Bernese 
•ad limiitine>Pennme Alps, throngh Labe Geneva>^iid thence southwards throng France. 
Tbit Bkine rises in the Grisons Canton and flows foA33 miles in Swiss territory to the city 
of Bdle, where it tarns northwards and enters Germany. The Aar is entirely Swiss and 
has a total l^igth of x8x miles, from its source in the gimt Aar glaciers, in the Canton of 
Berne, to its junction with the Rhine at Coblenz (confluence) in the Canton of Aargau. The 
Thor rises in the Toggenburg and flows into the Rhine at the northern boundary of the 
Canton of Zurich. Lakes of Switzerland include Geneva (925 square miles) in the 

soothowest, and Constance (908 square miles) in the north-east, neither of which is wholly 
Swiss: while Neuchatel (93 square miles) is entirely within Swiss territory; Maggiore 
(83 sqihre miles) is partly Italian ; Lucerne (.15 square miles) and Zurich (34 square miles) 
are entirely Swiss ; Lugano (20 square miles) is mainly Swiss ; Thun (19 square miles) 
and Bienne (x6 square miles) lie wholly within the Canton of Berne ; Zug (15 square miles) 
lies in three of the northern cantons ; Brienz (la square miles), in the Canton of Berne ; 
Morat (ix square miles) lies in the Cantons of Fribourg and Neuchdtel ; Wallenwe (a square 
miles) IS in St. Gall and Glarus ; and Sempach (6 square miles) in the Canton of Lucerne. 
TBere are other lakes with smaller areas and numerous Alpine tarns. 

Climate , — There is a great variety of climate owing to the variation in levels from the 
river valleys, some 600 feet above tae sea, to the plateaus and mountains. The highest 
mean annual temperature is Fahrenheit at Lugano, the lowest recorded mean Ming 
39^ F. on the Great St. Bernard. The extremes in the Upper Kngadine are as great as 77^ 
and - 14^ F.. and there is a local wind known as the Fohn^ but, though rigorous, the climate 
is extremely nealthy. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Swiss Confederation is a collection of free States drawn together for mutual pro- 
tection and for the preservation of their independence. The States so combined were at one 
time part of Germany, Italy or Burgundy, and have been in alliance since the thirteenth 
century; and to that alliance other States have been attracted. In 1391 the league con- 
sisted of the present Cantons of Schw yz, Un and Unterwalden, to which five others were 
joined between 133a and 1353. To these eight Cantons five more were added from 1481- 
six in 1803, and three in 1815, iu which year the perpetual neutrality and inviolabuity 
01 Switzerland were guaranteed by Austria-Hungary, the United Kingdom, Portugal, 
Prussia and Russia, and a Federal Pact was drawn up at Zurich and confirmed by the 
Congress of Vienna. This Pact formed the basis of the Federal Constitution until 1848, 
when a new constitution was adopted by a majority of the Swiss people, and of the Cantons 
and demi-Cantons, and in the same manner, on May 29, 1874, the present constitution was 
ratified, since which date there have been 15 partial revisions of the constitution, similarly 
ratified. 

Under the Constitution the Federal Government is supreme in external affairs, and 
regulates the army, postal and telegraph systems, the mint and paper currency and the 
system of weights and measures, while it provides for a national revenue, regulates the 
tariff, and has power to legislate in matters of sanitation, citizenship, civil and penal law. 
copyright, bankruptcy, patents, universities and certain public works, such as tl^ forest 
serv’ice, waterways and railways. The legislative authority is entrusted to a Federal 
Assembly of two chambers which elects a Federal Council as an executive authority. The 
Federal Assembly also elects for one year a President of the Swiss Confederation and a Vice- 
President of the Federal Council. The election takes place annually in December and the 
President and Vice-President. take office on January ist. The Vice-President is eligible 
for the office of President and is generally elected in succession. 


Prsaltat of the Swiss OoaMsratioiu 


Pretident (Jan. i-Dec. 31. X912), M. Louis Forrer. 
'Vice^Pretident of the Federal Council, M. Edouard MUller. 


THE LEGISLATUEE. 

The Bundenereammlung, or AeeenMie fidi- 
rale, oonaists of two bouses, tlm Stdnderat or 
Confeil det itaU and the Nationalrat or Coneed 
NaUenaL TheStdfufemf oonslstoof 44repreien- 
tarivus, two from each Oantoii, dhom by the 
peqole In the ma|ority (but by the Cantonal 
Mgiuatiire to six) of the Cuitoiia. Theifarionaf- 
ntf oontalns s 8 s members elected by the people 
of eaeli Oaatoo for 1 yean, OB a populatloii basis 
of 1 tor eaeh ee^eesTuhabitaiits. neetors ate all 
adult male dtiae&i, end all eleoton (except the 


I clergy) are eligible. Members of the Stdnderat 
are paid by the Claotoos ; members of the 
Nationalrat receive from the Btete so francs a 
i day and travelling expenses. Parliament meets 
three or four times annnall/ at the capital, and 
legislation may proceed In either home, while a 
referendum to the electCMrs may be seenred ,lnr 
the petition of 30,000 riectors or tnpon the reqnm 
ofSCantone. 

Pretident of the Stdnderat, H. P. Ii. 0 <doddo. 
Pretident of the Natumatfot, 1 C X. B. Wiki 
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SwUe^rland. 


THB EXBCtmVB. 

The Bundenmatfimlung In oommon netioo 
' of the ^0 hotieel elecU the Fedeml ExecutlTO 
I (the or Cofmil fidiral), oonsietixigof 

I Mven meilibeire elected for three yeere. The | 
, Preeldentof ^Ck>iifedeimtloo<Bundei|>me{dent) 
igst ^ ee 


memlMnni of the Fedeml Council end elweyt 
j bolda the portfolio of Foreign ABaHn, the re- 
melning portfolios being redistributed ennueil/ 
•mongst the remaining members of the Council. 

I Fedeml Councillors are not members of the 
I legislature during their term of office, but may 
attend and may address either house, and no 
two Councillors may be chosen from ^ same 
Canton. The President receives a salary of 
ae,oee francs, and the remaining Counct'lors 
st,oao francs per annum. Ihe Fedeml Council 
, of sps8-SM$ consists of the following members, 

' with portfolios as assigned for the period Jan. i- 
' Deo. }c, Ipsa 

I Fofeign Affaim, The President. 

Commerce and InduMtry, M. Hctiulthess 

ITctr, H. Hoffmann. ! 

ItOmart M. Udooppet. 

Jwtice, U. MUller. 

Finance^ M. Motla. i 

Pcete and Railways ^ M. Periler. i 

Fsdiral Chafioellor. H. Schatzmann. i 

I Diteetor, Internafional Pfuta, E. Ruffy. ! 

Director j International Telcf^aphs^ Emil Frey, i 
International Industry ^ Literature awl Fine \ 
Arts, £ol>ert Comtesse. 

Director, International Hallway Office, Dr. Hans 
Weber. 

Director-General qf Posts, A.uton Staeger. 
Dtreotor-Qeneral of Telegraphs, Ix>ui8 Vauoni 

THE JUDICATURE. | 

1 The Fedeml Supreme Court {Bundesyericht , or 
, Triimnal fM^ral) oon8lst.a of 84 full meinlwrs 
(and 9 sumtiiutes) elected tor six yearn by the 
two houses of the Fedeml Parliament, which 
' also elect the President and Vice President ot 1 
' the Tribunal (or terms of two^ears. 

President of the Federal Tribunal (spxi-ipis), 
Dr. V. Mers. 

Vioe-President, Dr. G. Favey. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. ! 

{ Bach of the as Cantons (TTuterwaldeu, Appeu- 
Mil and DAle being subdivided into sub-Cantous 
makina aS i'antons and snb-Cautous) is dl video 
^ into imnunistrative districts under prefects ap- 
! pointed by the ( 'antonal authorities, or by the 
i>eople of the districts, and each canton has a 
, Ic^slature, executive and Judiciary, Eighteen of 
the cantons have an elective gross rat or grand 
eonoeil, and a rogierungsrat or ooruwif d't'tat, | 
chosen by the people or by the grots rat, wiiile 
'the oantOM of Uri, Uuterwalden, Appenzell and 
Glarus preserve tholr ancient folk moots ffaiuiet- 
osmsinMy, meeting annually and electing an 


DKFBECE. 

Service in the NaUanal JfCfifia isttulverHit and 
oompulsoiT (between the ages of m and 4t), for 
tlB yedn in tne Active Arm^ (with initial train- 
ings of dg to pe days, and subsequent annual 
trainings of it days, and musketry ooutm); and 
thence in the LandwOtr for 8 years (with one 
tmlnii^ every 4 yearn of ti days for all bmnchea 
except the cavalry), and sabseouently in tlie 
Xnndsttirm to the age 0(41, vnth no annnaA 
tminlng. Tne effective of the Aotlva Anaqr ia 
xsai,ooo of all mnks, of the Landwehr 7o,sae, and 
of the Landsturm vgoMo, The force is mmmised 
in six Divisions, ana the troops are armed with a 
repeating rifle, the artillery having 7*5 centi- 
metre q I. guns, with 8*4 and ss centimes guns 
for ttie heavy batteries. The military expen- 
diture in Ipsa was 44,800,00^ fmnoa 

EDUCATION. * 

Education is controlled by the Cantonal and 
Communal authorities, and there is no Fedeml 
organisation. Primary eduoation is free and 
oomnutsory, and illiteracy is mm, especially in 
the Prottistatit Cantons. The school age varies, 
bnt is generally from 6 to if years. Secondary 
education (age ia-x6 for boys) is conducted in 
numerous schools, both public and private, all 
well attended. Special schools * There Is a 
Federal technical high school at Zurich of archi- 
tecture, civil, mechanical and agricnltaml 
engineering, chemistry, forestry, mathematics, 
physios and science, with s,^ students (4^6 
foreigners) in tpis ; and at Lansanne there is 
a (Jantonal school of engineering. There are 
Universities at BAle (founded in m8oL Zurich 
! (s 83|), Berne (1834), Geneva (1873), Fribourg 
I (Ci^olic, x88o). I^tusanne (i8po), and NeuchAtel 


, as academies. 


dso a law school at 


Hion (xSas) The matriculated students in 1911 
numbered 6,600, of whom s,ooo were women. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of Switzerland 
for the 5 years xpoT-xoit are shown below, in 
francs (ss'aa fmucs = sterling) 


*9<7 

X906 . •• . 

1909 

X9S0 

iSi! :i_i. 

The revenue 
customs (8x,oeo, 


x4S>9S4>a8o 
K47*|9S>X33 
*55»W4*» 
x66,8U,7sx 
98,o44>«oo* 
is derived 


I x39,3xo,o86 

SSO.879,^ 

xs8,84a.l^ 

x6x,33p,5ao 

principally from 


The revenue is derived principally from 
customs (8x, 000,000 francs) and posts (3,7^000 
fmucs) ; the principal items of expenditure being 


gemtimtn), meeting annually and electing an 
expeutive committee, a chief magistmte(faadaiii- 
uuifm)aDdaittdioiai7. The cantons are sovereigu 
•tatea (withbi the restrictions of the Fedeiml 
Coi^tuUon). and fedeml oitUenship can only 
be*^ obUtoed oy ah alien by means of admission 
to one of the politioal communes and by the 
oonflimatloD of such natumlixation by the 
Catn^^ nuUtbritlps and the previous consent 
of the FsdemhOounctL 


I defence (4a.800.000 francsX interior (x9,ooo,ooo 
fmnes), ana debt service (7,xoo,ooo francs). 

DEBT. 

The Federal Balance Sheet was stated as 
foilows on January x, ipxs (in francs):— 

A8SIT8. 

State Property «a8>9|6,939 

Special Funds X38»804«fl43 

Total “ Federal Fortune *' ... 376,841,7^ 

• Biminatioii dvo to dwaiw In aeeoimtiiig. tbs post 
and tol«fr«|A and Mam ottior dsiiaitaMots new ihowtm 
net rerenue and ezpanditvn iniUwS ol groas. as 
hitherto. 


SwUzerhmd, 


L1ABIUTIB8. 

Mer»} Loeos 116,700,000 {» 

(MherlimbUlUM S.<So,9^ — 

SurpiOi AmoU «54«490i797 


Hie prlBoipo] ortioles imported and exported 
»#» and 1911 were (In mfUioot of trtimos) 


> and 1911 were (In mil 

Impoiti. 


Total 176,l4i,7aB 

Beoidee the aboTe-ineutioned Federal Loans 
there are, ilnce the purohaee of the principal 
ratlwajt Iqr the Government, the Swiss Federal 
Bailwai Loans for whidi Urn Government is 
lialde. The Swim Federal Bailways have their 
own mIministraUon and keep separate accounts 
from thoee of the Government. These liabilities, 
on Dec. 3s, 1911, were (in francs) 

Consolidated Debts s>457>*i3*3So 

Floating Debts . .. 4 3,584 ,099 

Total .. i,5», 737445 

* Against this 'must be set the value of the lines 
and their equipment. 

PRODl’C^TION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture and Live Stock.— The total area of 
the Confederation is estimated at 9,900,000 
Bullish statute acres of which 5,903.160 acrm 
were cultivated (Census of 1906) ana 8,000,036 
acres were woods and foresta In 1910 there 
were >04,786 acres under wheat (producing 
>i47SfS93 wheat), la^ under barley | 

(f%,8j6owt.),8o,M under oats (s.am.yso cwt.), , 
60,0a under rye (806,601 cwt.), and (1909) 63410 ' 
acres (tf vineyards, producing 8,969,966 gallons of 
wine. The Live Stock in 1911 incfnaed s,443,37> I 
cattle, mm iheep, 339,997 K<»ts, 9^,853 pigs, j 
! 6od t43,7a3 horses. | 

Forwtry.-— The total area of the forests exceeds 
0400,000 acres (more than one-fifth of the area 
of the country), of which two-thirds are com- 
I munal and cantonal property and one- third in 
' private ownership, ^e supervision and regiila- 
I tion of the public forests are exercised by the 
I Federal authorities, and re-afforestation is pro- 
i gresaively carried out. In 1910 nearly 8,000,000 
I cubic metres of timber were cut, and the industry 
employed nearly so, 000 persons. j 

Minee and MineraU —(•old, silver, lead, iion, i 
' copper and coal are found, but the only inipor- , 

I tant industries are asplialt in the \al de Travers 1 
< of NeuchAtel, and the saline works on the Rhine, < 
I between B41e and C!oblenz (AargauX Marble, ' 
I sandstone, granite, limestone, clay and slate are | 
alao worked for building pui-poses. There are , 
numerous mineral springs. Mining and ({uarry- 
ing employed >3,000 persons in >9x0. 
Mianu/aetureg.—TeiiUee, watchmaking, em- 
j broidery, machinery, chocolate, sh<^raakiog, j 
‘ straw-piaiUng, wood-carving, and various agii- 
' cultural factories for condensed milk, clieese 
‘ and soups and preserved meats, in addition to 
breweries and distilleries and printing estab- 
liidunenta, employed over 050,000 persons in 19x0. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The Special Trade of Switzerland for the five 
years x9^xosx is stated below (excluding bullion ; 
and tpeem) m francs (85*aa tranca=£t sterlingX i 


Cereals and Flour 

SUk Goods 

Coal 

Iron and Manufactures 

Animals 

Cotton Goods 

Cotton and lliread 

'Woollens 

Wine 

Chemicals ... 
Machinery 

Sugar 

Meat .... 

Leather... . . . . 

Wool ... 

Books . 


Cottons I 830 870 

Silks tSi i7 

Watches ... T47 

Machinery 74 ax6 

Silk Goods 63 63 

Cheese ... 6a 58 

Chemicals - 5* — 

Raw Silk . 50 47 

Chocolate. . . ..41 47 

(Mndensed Milk 34 30 

Woollens as 09 

Skins and Hides. ... ax 7 

Stiaw Plaits .. . 19 17 

Tlie trade of xgxx was with the principal 
countries as undei , values in francs 


country 

ImtwrU from. 

Exporlti to. 

Oeruian, 

56Z ,395,000 

.874,879,000 

France 

339»633.ooo 

>38,687,000 

Italv 

99>6S7>ooo 

8X8,980,000 

United Kingdom . . 

180,689,000 

85,834,000 

U.S A- 

75.085,000 

148,888,000 

Austria Hungaiy . . 

1x3,8x4,000 

• 85,000,045 

Russia . . 

89,980,000 

48,064, OOT 

1 Belgium . 

38,906,000 

• 5 .ss 7 tOao 

Argentina 

89,838,000 

88,^,000 

' Bpain 

84 , 778,000 

88,600,000 

Africa . 

38,738,000 

15.096,000 

Brazil 

38,346,000 

9,056,000 

Netherlands 

>8,5^.000 

x6,x58,ooo 

1 Austialia... . 

• 3 . 993,000 

9,87X,ooo 

j Rumania .. . 

x3,os6,ooo 

>8494400 


W •••— 1,667486.700 

*•» i,^,i49,*««> 

*989 s>W>39>S4n 


*,*B«.93®»*6 o 

*t03^»4|7.p«> 

tta97f66$floo 

i,S 9S,87S40 o 

».«57.309.«80 


COMM I N R ATIONS. 

Railwaye.- In X9XX there were 3x54 miles of 
railway open and worklngf, oanylng 17400,000 
, tons ot goods, and 99,500400 passengers, the 
' gross receipts being soa, 6x5400 francs (x9to) and 
the working expensM 136,331480 francs. 

Poete and Telsgraphi.—Jn 19x0 there w4re 1093 
post offices and 19^ “ depots de lettres/' ^ 
number of letters being 009^93400, postcards 
SW46S/M0, and other postal packets xoo,5s6,m 
There were also S460 telegraph offices with 
SX49 mi'es ei line and x6,a(^ miles of wires, 
I transmitting 9>795t3>o messages, and 170400 




milei of Uiitgmph line, with 57,700^ conrer- 
Mtiom in 1910. 0 

8h<ppUtg.— The like ihipping in fteameii and 
bailee ii inoonsiderabie and the riven are wi> 
•nited for navigation for the greater part of 
their ooune. In spxo the vanoiu oompaniee 
owned 3*7 boate and bargee. 

TOWNS. 

CAPITAL of the SwiM Confederation. Bkehb. 
Population (ipio). 85,^. In 1910 there were *4 
Communes with j^opulatione exceeding 10,000 


Zurich >90*733 

BAle xserolo 

Geneva saj.sSo 

Berne ^.890 

Lausanne 84,490 

St. Oall 6o,f8o 

Lucerne 39^340 

La Chaux do Fonds 37,760 
Winterthur 


ao,3oo 

t8.lM 


NeuchAtel ... 

Bienne 

Fribourg 

Montreux ... 
Schaffhausen i8,doo 

H^risan >St34o 

Straubenzell 15,3x0 

! ii?*'"® *6.640 

*5, ago i Vevey *31670 


Lugano >3,000 I Soleure >1,690 

LeLocle xs*73o Bellinxona ... >0,4x0 

Rorsohaoh >0,7x0 | Arbon xo,joo 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AlH) CURRENCY. 

The Metric Syctem of WeighU and Moacures 
Is oompulaoiT, but old names survive in the 
pfundfhUbp/und and vierUlpfund. The p/und= 
‘5 kilogram, or s'loolb. For land measure the 
common standard is the arpcrU of a oM hectares, 
or '845 English statute acre. ^ 

The Unit of Currency is the /rone of 10 batien, 
or 100 rap^fn (centimes), ^caa francs = £t 
sterling. There is a gold ao-franc piece and 
silver 5, a, and > franc and «o centimes, nickel 
ao, to, and 5 centimes, ana copper a and 1 
centime. British, German, Austrian, and U.S. 
gold coins are freely used. Italian silver colas 
below 5 francs are prohibited from being brought 
into the country. 







Turkey. 


HurfteiL 

(Xtmaiik i OnMudyt.) 

The Turkish or Ottoman Empire, in Soathem Europe and in Asia and Africa, embraces 
a total area of i,S3i,aix English square miles, with an estimated population of 36,750,000. 
Of this toiaJ, aMut 750,000 square miles, with a population exceeding 24,000,000, were 
directly Qn<ier Turkish government at the outbreak of the war with the Balkan States in 
October, 1012* 

AREA AND POPULATION. 1 


Continental Divisions. 

Area(EngIUh 8q. Miles). 

I, Turkey in Europe 

65,070 

II. Turkey in Asia : — 

A^tolia 

* Armenia and Kurdistan 

Mesopotamia and Syria 

Turkish Arabia 

193.800 

72,600 

244,460 

172,000 


682,960 

III. Turkey in Africa 

Kgypt 

Tripoli and Barca 

363.181 

410,000 


733.181 

Grand Total .* 

1.521,211 


6,925,000 


9 . 175.000 

2.500.000 

4.650.000 

1.100.000 


11,400,000 

1,000,000 


36,750,000 


Raees aad Relif ioas. 

Some twenty or more races are represented in the Turkish Empire, the Osmanlis or 
Turks being estimated at over 11,000,000, while Greeks are believed to exceed that total, 
Other races are Albanians (principally in the Vilayets of Jannina and Scutari), Bulgarians. 
Servians, Vlichs, Kurds, Circassians, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, and Gipsies. Of the total 
population 50 per cent, are Muhammadans, 47 per cent. Chnstians (41 per cent. Orthodox 
and 6 per cent. Catholic), 300,000 are Jews, w,ooo Druses, and the 200,000 Gipsies axe 
Hbont equally divided between the Moslem and Christian faiths. 

I.— TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Divisions and Capitals. 

Area (English 
8q. Miles). 

Estimated 

Population. 

(K = Allayet. M = Mutessorifat.) 

V Adrianople (Adrianople) 

14,800 

1,300,000 

J/ Chatalja (Chatalja) 

V Constantinople (Constantinople) 

750 

55.000 

1.400 

6,870 

1,400,000 

V Jannina (Jannina) 

600,000 

V' Kossovo (Uskub) 

12,700 

1,100,000 

V Monastir (Monastir) 

10,800 

900,000 

V Salonica (Saloniki) 

13.550 

1,250,000 

V Scutari (^utari) 

4.200 

320,000 

Total 

65,070 

6,925,000 


Bomkdariei . — ^Turkey in Europe occupies the central portion of the Balkan Peninsula 


and lies between 38® 46' - 42*^ 50' N. lat., and 19° 20' - 29° 10' E. long. The political 
neighbours are Servia a^ Bulipina on the north, Montene^o and Bosnia on the north-west, 
and Greece on the south ; while the west coast is washed by the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, 
I the east central coast by the Gulf of Salonica, the southern coast of the eastern portion by 


Rhodope Mountains to form an irregular northern boundary, tiic southern spurs occupying 
the greater part of Kossovo and Salonica, Monastir and Jannina are also moantainons, the 
highest point in the country being Mount Olympus (9,794 ^«et), overlooking the Gulf of 




Sftlonicft* Scntftri if of lower general eleraliop than the rilayete above mentioiied, and file 
Macedoniaa vilayet of Salonica and B||teni AdriaBOple also contain plains, where cereals, 
tobacco, and cotton are cultivated. 

Hi/arogrtMk^.—1h6 rivers Drin and Yiossa and other smaller streams flow into the 
Adrii^t and the Maritza, Mesta, Stmma, and Vardar into the Aegean. In the northwest 
the bon^iT with Montenegro crosses I^ahc Scutari (total area 135 square miles), and in 
the centre of the Mninsula are Lakes Ochrida (107 square miles), and Prttpa (xia sqnare 
miles), while smaller lakes abound. 

<The temperature is liable to sudden changes, and the winter, though short, is 
severe, while the prevailing wind is north-easterly. The best season of the year is the 
autumn, which is usually fine with clear air. 

Mount Athoi , — Macedonia extends three promontories southwards into the Aegean, and 
the easternmost of these peninsulas is known as Mount Atho§^ from the peak of that name 
(^f3SO et the seaward end. Mount Athos is a semi-independent tributary state with a 
totm area of about 900 square miles, belonging to twenty Christian monasteries, and is ruled 
by an elective committM of twenty members, who appoint an executive council. The 
population is close on 9,000, of whom 3,000 are monks and the remainder lay brothers. *A 
resident haimakam represents the central ^venmient. 

Townt , — European Turkey contains the capital of the Empire, Constantinople, on the 
Bosporus, with a population of i,aoo,ooo; and the large towns of Salonica (Macedonia). 
1^.000; Adrianople, 100,000; Prisrend (Kossovo), 60,000 ; Monastir, 55,000, and Scutari 
(Aluatiia), 30,000. (Scutari on the Bosporus has a population of 80,000. See Turkey in Asia.) 


II.-TUKKEY IN ASIA. 


IMvisions and Capitals. 
(Vilayets and MutessarifaU.) 


Area (English 
8<i. Miles). 


t— 

V Adana (Adana) 

V Angora (Angora) 

F Anmipolago (Rhodes) .... 
M Bigha (Dardanelles) 

V Broussa (Broussa) 

V Castamuni (C4tstamuni) . 

M Ismid (Ismid) 

V Konia (Kouia) 

V Sivas (Sivas) 

V Smyrna (Smvrna) 

V Treuixond (Trebizond) . 


Armaaia and Kurdistan 

V Bitlis (Bitbs) 

V Diarbekir (Diarbekir) 

V Knceroum (Krzeroum) 

V Mamuret el Aziz (Kharptit) 

V Van (Van) 


Meaepe^azsia auH Syria 

V Aleppo (Aleppo) 

V Bagdad (Bagdad) 

V Basra (Basra) 

V Beyrout (Bevrout) 

M ,lerusalem (Jerusalem)... 
M Lebanon (Tripoli) 

V Mosul (Mosul) 

V Syria (Damascus) 

V Zor (El Deir) 


V Yemen (Sana) .... 


Estimated 
Population 191a 


425.000 

950.000 

390.000 

130.000 

1.500.000 
1,000,000 

250.000 
1,000,000 

1.100.000 

1.500.000 
1,000,000 


35 0.000 

2.500.000 

1 , 000,000 

600.000 

450.000 

600.000 

400.000 

900.000 

400.000 

800.000 

100.000 

4.650.000 


Total. 




Turkijf. 4^5 

Avatoua is pr»cticmUj coincident wi^ Asis^Minor, a peninsula of Western AsUf 
boonded on the north hy the Black Sea, on the west by the Aej^n, and on the south by the 
Medftenniieaa : Mid sepaimted from Turkey in Enro^ at the north-western extremity by 
nwtow flbaits known as the DardanelUts, which mark the entrance to the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Botponu, which forms a gateway to the Black Sea. The land boundaries are 
QBdeHhed, but in the divisions of the preceding thble Anatolia Is limited on the nortit-east by 
Aiksenia and Kurdistan, and on the sooth by Mesopotamia and Syria. Within these limits 
the total area is 1^3,8^ square miles, wiu an estimated popuhition of 9,175,000. More 
Bfft 1^ the inhabitants are Christians of the Orthodox (jrM Church, the itn^nder being 
p rih c^i a ily Mobammadans, with a considerable Jewish element in ttie towns. Gipsies are 
irttiiMnoiis' in the south, almost equally divided as to relidon between the ChristiaD and 
Mdslem foiihs. The south of Anatolia is occupied by the ^urus mountains, which reach 
froin the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan to the Aegean, and rise to the height of 
11,^ feCt a^ve sea level ; and along the northern limits are Similar ranges, more or less 

E eudhs. hut frith no general appellation. BetUreen these ranges is a plateau rising from 
font 10 A,soo feet at its his^est Or western edge. The longest river ef Anatolia is the 
^ », or Kmi Irmak, which rises in the Xdlayet of C^tamnni and flows into the Black Sea, 
with a total course of 600 miles. In the wlWKim vilayets are the Gmnicus and Scamander^ 
which rise in iVount /do, 5,750 feet, the latter flowing through the plains of Trov ; and the 
Mamnder. whose winding cOnrse to the Gulf of Miletus, on the Ae^^n coast, is the classical 
symbol of purposeless wandering. In the central plain are Tuz Geul, Buldor Geul, and 
AjMas Qbttl, saline lakes of varying proportions, and the freshwater lakes of Beisher, 
Soghla and K^idir Geul^ with Isnik, Abulliont and Manujas Genl in the north-west. The 
climate is continental, with great extremes of temperature, but the prevailing north wind 
(inbat) tempers the summer heat. The country is rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
nickel, mercnry, copper, iron, lead and coal, but its resources are almost entirely undeveloped ; 
the forests of the northern mountains contain pine, fir, cedar, oak and beech, and the lower 
slopM and pbuns of the west produce olives and grapes in abundance, while fruit trees 
fiottrish in the north. Cereals, cotton, rice and tobacco are cultivated, and buffaloes, camels, 
homes, sheep and goats form the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Carpets, nigs and > 
cottons and mohair and silk stnffs are manufactured, and tobacco, wine and leather are 
local industries and form the principal articles of export. Coffee, textiles and other manu- 
factures, petroleum and salt are the pnncipal imports. The Anatolian liailwayty built by 
German enterprise, run from the coast to Angora, to Brusa, and to Konia, whence an 
extension is being built as a section of the Bagd^ line {gee Mesopotamia). There are also ' 
English and French lines in the west ; these noways have given a great impetus to the trade 
of Anatolia. 

IsLAXDS.—The Archipelago vilayet of Anatolia is divided into the four san^oirs of Lemnos 
^ith Imbros and Samothrace), Mytilcne, or Lesbos (with adjacent islets), Chios (with 
Psara, Nikaria, Beros, Calymnus and Cos), and Rhodes (with Syme, Casos, Carpathos, 
Castelorizo, Telos and Charki). Lemnoe (150 square miles, pop.' 25,000), Jmhroe (pop. 
100,000), and Samothrace (80 Muare miles, pop. 4,000) lie close to European Turkey, in the 
Aegean 1^, while Thasoe, whicn lies near toe coast of Salonica, is the (lersonal property of 
the Khedive of Egx'pt, and is excluded from the Archipelago administration, fihodee (420 
square miles, pop. 30,000, including 21,000 Christians) contains the headquarters of the 
Archipeli^^ vilayet ; the island is particularly fertile, and the climate delightful, the land 
producing a profusion of fruits, gnpes and gimn, and providing rich pastures. Rhodes was 
seised by the Ital an forces in 1912. Mytileney or I.«sl>o8, north of the Gulf of Smyrna, has 
an area of about 680 square miles and a population estimated at 130,000^ ef whom all but 
10,000 are Greek Christians; its products are olives, mules and adtle. Chine is about 250 
square miles in extent and has a population about 70,000 : its products are figs and wine. 
Excluded from the Archipelago vilayet are the islands of Crete, Samos and Cyprus. Crete, 
or Candia (area 2,950 square miles, with a population of 270,000 (vreek Christians and 40,000 
Muhammadans), bie an independent administration under Turkish suzerainty. JSamoe (180 
SQuare miles, population 50,000) is also semi-independent. Cyprus {see p. 152) has been 
administered Great Brimin since 1878. 

AuMBHtA AMD Rurdistam. — Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan lie between Anatolia on 
the north and wset and Asiatic Russia and Persia on the east, with a total area of 72,600 
square miles, and a populi^on estimated at 2,500,000, of whom about one-quartM are 
Amenbn Christiaiii, one-tenth other Christian peoples and the lemaioder Mubantmadans. 
Armenia occupies the north-western comer of the Iranian Plateau, with a mountain range 
nmning diagonally from south-west to north-east and culminating in Mount Ararat (16,920 
foet), wniehls the meeting-point of the Armenian, Russian and Persian boundaries. KwrdisSan 
(Diarbddr and Van) lies between Annenia and Mesopotaada. In the Armenian plateau 
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several riven have their eoarce. Tbe«^u^ftUe« (which has a total length of z,8oo miles 
from its sonroe to its outflow in the ^nian Gulf) is formed by two arms, of which the 
Mnrad 8a (415 miles) rises in the slopes of the Ala Dagh, a mountain of eastern Erseromn, 
and flows wes^ards to a junction with the Kara 8u, or Trat 8a (375 miles), the lamer rising 
in the north-west of Erzeroum in the Dumlu The Tigtit has a to^ Imigth of z,i^ 

miles from its source to its junction with the l^phrates at Garmat Ali, 70 miles from the 
Persian Gulf, and rises in two arms south of the Taums mountains, in Kurdistan, nmting 
at Til, where the boundaries of the vilayets of Diarbekir, Van, and Bitlis coi^oin. Other 
rivers are the Aras, which rises in Erzeroum and flows into the Caspian, with a total length 
of 600 miles, part of which forms the Russo-Persian frontier ; ana the Churuk Su,*srmch 
flows northwards into the Black 8ea at Batoum. The great lake of Van (about ^000 square 
miles in area) occupies the central portion of the vilayet of tiiat name, in Kurdirian. The 
climate is severe, with a short hot summer and long and severe winter ; Imt ceoreals, vines 
and fruit are abundantly cultivated on the slopes of the mountains ; rice is grown in the hot, 
well-watered plains, while the rich pasturelands of Kurdistan support large herds of horses, 
moles and sheep. The mineral wealth of the country is at present almost entirely un^ 
veloped, but it is believed to be very great, and there are numerous hot and cold "mineral 
sprii^ ; salt is obtained in large quantities in the neighbourhood of Lake Van. 

Bi^POTAMiA, or the land of the Tigris and the Euphrates, which includes the vilayets 
of Mosul, Bagdad, Basra, and part of the vilayet of ^r, consists of broad, unduli^ng 
plains, in which wheat and barley are abundantly grown ; and of arid steppes, idmost 
destitute of rain, where vegetation Ap{>ear8 for only a small part of the rear. Mesopotamia 
extends south-west to the deserts of Arabia, and south-east to the mouth of the Euphrates- 
Tigris, the rivers being known as the Shatt el Arab from their confluence until they 
reach the coast, 70 miles farther south-east, at the head of the Persian Gulf. This vast 
district is the subject of two important schemes, both or either of which would tend to 
agricultural development and security. One proposal is the Bagdad (or EuphrcUtt VaUeg) 
for which a concession has been granted to a Gorman Syndicate tb extend the 
Anatolian line from Konia, rtd Mosul and Bf^dad, to the Persian Gulf. The line is complete 
to Hul^rlu in the Anatolian vilayet of Konia, and a company has been formed to extend 
it to Adana and Marash (Syria), but there are international difficulties in the way of 
the completion of the line, which has not yet entered the Euphrates valley. Another 
proposal is the Me$opotamia Irrigation scheme of Sir William Willcocks, x.c.m.o., 
under which a vast area would he brought once more into cultivation, thus reviving 
the prosperity of a district containing traces of close settlement in bygone ^vs. South of 
the city of Bagdad is Kerbela, the most sacred centre of pilgrimage for the Shia (Persian) 
Muhammadans. 

Syria includes the vilayets of Aleppo, Be^nrout, and Syria, and part of the vilayet of 
Zor. with the mutessariflihs of Jerusalem and r>ebanon, extending eastwards to the deserts 
of Arabia, and south to the Sinai Peninsula. Wheat, tobacco, fruit, and wine are produced, 
but, except in the Palestine littoral, there is little cultivation without irrigation^ we inland 
districts neing shut off from the moisture-laden winds by a mountain barrier running 
parallel with the coast, while between Syria and Mesopotamia is the Sgnan Dtsert. W 
special interest to Christian communities is the district anown as Pale^tint^ a strip of land 
along t^ Mediterranean shore, and lying approximately between 31® - 33O ao' N. lat. 

Palestine is divided into the maritime plain and mountainous region of the west, and the 
almost unexplored repon of Eastern Palestine. Western Palestine contains the rivers 
Orontes and Jordan, of which the ihnmtet (170 miles) rises in the north and flows westwards 
to the coast ; while the Jordan flews almost due north and south (generally below the level 
of the sea) from its source, in the neighbourhood of Mount Hermon, to its mouth in the 
Dead Sea, in a winding course of close on aoo miles, during which it flows through the Sea 
of Galilee. The Jordan irrigates large tracts of country during the rainy season, when it 
overflows its banks. PalestiM now forms the nintessariflik of Jerusalem (el Kudsj and the 
mutessarifliks of Acre and Nablus, the two last forming pipt of the vilayet of Beyrout ; 
the total area is about 11,000 square miles, and the popuWon is estimated at 700,000, of 
whom about 150,000 are Jews, the remainder being principally Muhammadans. The Church 
of the Holy 8epnlchre at Jerusalem is visited annually by lar^ bands of Christian pilgrims, 
principally of the Orthodox and Coptic Churches, and the site of Solomon's iWple is 
occupied by the Mosque of Omar, whidi contains a relic of the Prophet and ^ sacimcial 
stone of Abiaham. Damascus in Syria contains the Mosqno of the Ommayodes, whore is 
the tomb of Saladin. 

TowifS.^Tho principal towns of Asiatic Turkey are Smyrna (060,000), Bagdad (1^000), 
Damascus (150,000), Aloppo (135,000), Beyrout (190,000), Scutari in Anatolia ($0,000), 
and Broussa (80,000). f 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Tbi Ottonum Turks are derived from CeDtral Aman tribes, who migrated westward onder 
Uie preset of the Mongol invasion, and spread from Asia Minor into south-east Europe at 
the Denning of Uie fourteenth century. Ibe Turks captured Constantinople in 14^, and 
ipvead over ^ whole of the Balkan Peninsula, tiieir name of Osmanli, or Ottoman Turks, 
being derived from Othman, or Osman, a notable Turkish leader in the thirteenth century. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire was spread over £^pt and northern 
Africa, and pcmetrated northward into Hungary, a great part of which was incorporated 
with the TuriE-ish dominions until 1699, when the Peace ofCarlowitz freed the county from 
Turkish rule. In the nineteenth century the outlying African dominions, with the exception 
of Tripoli, broke away from^their suserain, or were occupied by other Wwers, and in the 
latter part of the century the northern states of the Balkan Peninsula asserted their inde- 
pendence, under guarantees of the ^Christian Powers. The outcome of these political 
upheavals was a demand for better government in the remaining dominions of the Sultan. 
During the process of constitutional reforms, which drove the Sultan Abdul Hamid (1876-* 
^)lro m the throne, war broke out between Italy and Turkey, and Tripoli was ceded to 
lUly under the Treaty of Ouchy. These events were followed in the autumn of 1912 by a 
disastrous war with the States of the Balkan League (Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and 
Greece), and Turkish rule appears likely to disapp^r from Europe excent in the Vilayet of 
Constantinople. The present Sultan is the thirty-fifth in descent from Othman, the founder 
of the Empire, in whose line the succession is vested, the eldest male representative in 
the direct succession being the presumptive or apparent heir. 

The revolution of igo^ aimed at the restoration of the constitution granted in 1876, but 
withdrawn by the Sultan in 1877, from which date the rule of the Sultan was a despotism, 
tempered only b>' religious observances and the fear of a popular rising or of intervention 
by other Powers. The 1876 constitution restored on July 23, 1908, consists of a monarchy 
(descending to the eldest male representative of the House of Othman) and of an Assembly 
of two houses. 

SovereifB Ealar (Boltaa). 

Bit Imperial Mawty Mehmkd V.. horn Nov. 2, 18^, proclaimed April 27, 1909, in 
succession to Abdnl Hamid 11. (acceedea 1876, depotea 1908). 


Male KeprsMnstativM of Othman. 

t. H.I.H.* Prince Yusuff Izzeddin Effendl, bom Oct. o, i8<7 (Heir Apparent), 
a H.l.H. IMnce Vahid Sddin Effendi, 60m Jan. is, 1861 (eecond heir). 

$. B.I.H. Prince Mehmed 8ala Eddin Effeudi, 5om Feb. s, i86s (third heir). 
4. H l.H. Prince Abdul Medjid Effendi, bom June S7, 1869 (fourth heir). 


5. H.l.H. Prince Mehmed Selim Etfendi, bom Jan. 11, tBroljifth heir). 
a. H.I.H. Prince Zla Eddin Effendi (son of the Sultan Mehmea), bom Aug. m$, 1873. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Sultan is advised by a Council of Ministers 


(Me)litt~i-khoM»), which consists of a Qrand Visier, 
iik<ul*Islam, and twelve other ministers, 


theSheUc 

who are appointed by the sovereign and are 
req;K»isible to the legiriatnre. 

Oenneii at Ministers (Oct 1918). 

Orand Vizier (Sadr-azam), Kiamil Parha. 
Skeik-nl^Jtkm^ Mehmed Jemaleddin EffendL 
MmUter of JFireign Affaire (Hharidlve-Naziri)^ 
Gabriel Effendi NondungniaiL 


Fimm neud Advimr^ Charlei Lftorent, 
IHrtetor-Oeneral afCuetomt, Sfrri Bey. 
MiniHtr qf Jnsrioe. Halim Bey. 
MmiOerelfPvbUe Imtruetion (Mearif), Said Bey. 
Miniattrqf Marine (BahrU), Mahmoud Moukhtar 


AmietaeU to do.. Bear • Admiral Arthur 
Ihunus. 

Miniater 0/ War (Marini), Kasim Pasha. 

AmietofU to do,. General v<m der Golz. 
Minittoro/Commorw and Pubtio WorM (Tidfarot- 
Salih Padia. 

Foandatione (Brikaf), Mehmed 


Sam 

MinmtrqfPioatl 

IMPa^ 


ttfMfr of 


Aprieulture, Minet, and Foreeta, 
tehldPailMu I 


Miniater of Poets and Teiegrapha. Sabri 
President of the CounoU of State iChouryi Devlet), 
EUmil Pasha. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 


The Turkish Parliament (Medilieai Oumoumi) 
conalits of two houses, the Senate, and the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate oousists of 
members appointed by the Sultan. The Chamber 
of Deputiee oontaius a8o members, elected by 
delegates (chosen for the purpose by the 
registered voters) for a maximum of four years. 
President of the Senate, Ghasi Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha. 

President of the Chamber of D^uliet, Ahmed 
RixaBey. 


THE JUDICATURE. 


At the capital (Constantinople) there is a 
Court <rf Casaati<MD, srith a eeetum de requitee. 
and civil and criminal sections ; a court of civil 
and orlmiDal appeal ; and a tribunal of flret 
instance. Onteicw the capital, the admlnistra* 
tive chiefs of the vllayete and their snbfHvisiane, 
are also the chief i^oial antboriUee (see Local 
Government, jmsQi 

Prerident the (Tpurt qf Chssatio^ Redhad BifV 
President ^the CovH e/ AMpeoL HnsniBey. ^ - 
President ef the TrQnanal,maaal Hakkt my. 






LOCAL OOYSENMSfiT. 

The prfnoiiMU •4iiiliifetrAtlT« unit ie the ffOavee 
(l>rorinoe) dl^ed Into (diftricteX nith 

further eubdirliloiie Into ktutu feommuneeX end 
the Uet nnmed Into nahiit (fllhigeeX At the 
heed of the vilevet If e vali (sovemoi>gener»l or 
YioerojrX eenjekf ere under mutsaarifi 

(Ueutenent-govemon). Certein sei^ekf ere extre- 
pruviodel, or dependent upon the Sultenate 
without intermeolete overeight, end ere known 
M mut€$»ari/lik8. At the heed of the kaza U 
e kaimakam (diatrict governor), while the nahU 
it edminUtered by e mudir (meyorX 


tturm (Mu$ta/U) for two yeen, with no training. 
The total eervioe la thua twenty yeera, but 


The total eervioe la thua twenty yeeiVt but 
annually eome reonilta ere paaeed direct from 
tbe Active Army to the aeoond ban of tiie MttHf 
after only nine months* training. The Army 


Koaaovo, Monestir (fiitolaX batonica (Selanik), 
and Kcutarl (Uehkodra), with the muteaaariflik 
of Chatetje and the aanjak of Novi Baaar. Of 
these dlviakma Jennlna end Souteri form tbe 
diatrict generally known as Albania, while 
8elonloe iaelmoat identical with M>ioe4onia, 
both with preponderating Christian elements 
in the population. 

AMIATIO TtJBXKY contains the vilayets of 
Adana, Aleppo, Angora, Bagdad, Basra, 
Beyrout, Bitlla, Brouaaa (Houilarendiahtar), 
Castamuni, Diarbekir, Sraerounh Hejaz, Konia, 
Mamuret*el-A2ia, Mosaul, Bivaa, Smyrna (A idtn), 


is divided into fourteen Army Cmps and five 
independent divisions. The Peace Egeetim is 
about ago,eoe of all ranks; the War Sfeetive 
exceeds i Aoo,ooo. Tbe infantiy are aimed with 
a mauser repeating rifle. 

Vavy. •/ 

In 1909 a British flag<ofllcer was engaged, with 
six Junior officers, to reorganise the Turkish 
Navy. In 1910 the Navy consisted of three 
battleships, two protected cruisers, three tor- 
pedo gunboats, and eight torpedo-boat destroyers, 
manned by about 15,000 men. A s^ooo-ton 
battleship is under construction in England. ** 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Education is nominally coim>ulBory 
and free, nut while non*Moslems are permitted 
to be educated in their own institutions, the 
Instruction of Moslems is confined to that ob- 
tainable at schools attached to mosques and is 
mainly religious. Secondary Education is con- 
ducted in such schools as exist with fair success, 
particularly iu tliose founded by foreign Powers. 


Mamuret-sl-Asis. Mossul, nlvas, smyina(Awztn), ducted in such schools as exist with fair success, 
Hyrla (Datnaeowi), Trebisond (T'rabieoun), Van, particularly iu tliose founded by foreign Powers, 
Yemen and Archipelago ; with the mutessarifliks and European languages (particularly French ana 
of Aiair, Boll, Carassl, Dardanelles {Kal^-i- English) are generally taught. Special schools 


of Astir. Boll, Carassi, Dardanelles {Kal^ i^ 
Sultanieh), DJaulk, Ismld, Jerusalem (el Kud»), 
iirfa and Zor. These divisions are also geneinsily 
known as Anatolia, which com prises all the 
western portion of Asia Minor ; Armenia (Bitlls, 
Diarbekir, Erserumand Mamuretel Axis) : Syria 
(Aleppo, Beyrout and Syria) ; and fvrmh 
A room (Bagdad, Hejas and Yemen). 

A dminietration-- ft\c head of the administra- 
tion in each division and sub-division is both 
judge and executive oflioer, and in each case is 
aided by a local council of appointed or elected 
raeraiieis. The Law of the Vilayets is ad- 
ministered to Ottoman subjects, out by the 
Capituiatiom (granted by the Sultan to almost 
ail Foreign Powers at various dates since the 
early x6^ century), subjects of foreign states 
are iniaranteed UlMrty to realde in the Turkish 
dominions, and religious and coramei'oiat 
freedom ; while Jurlsdiotien over them is tur- 
vendered to the ouusuiar courts of their nati<Hi- 
ality. Cbtues between two foreigners of different 
nationalities are heard in the consular oouit 
of the defendant, at also are causes between 
an Ottoman subject and a foreigner. Foreign 
Powers also claim the right to try their own 
aubjeotti even in criminal oases. 

DEFENCl. 

Amy. 

Extensive reoiganisation and reconstruction 
of the land forces is iu progress, under the advice 
of a distinguished officer of the German army 
Bervioe was formerly oonfiued to Muhammadan 
•ttbjeota, au exemption fine being levied upw all 
mm-Muhammadaus ; but Christians and others 
are now liable for eervioe, and payments for ex- 


Bngitgh) are generally taught. Special schools 
are few. The Univenity or Constantinople was 
founded in 190a 

FINANCE. 

The revenue a|ul expenditure of the Ottoman 
Empire for the five years xysy-ijsy (1907-4 to 
t9ii-xa) are stated as follows, accoidiug to the 
figures of the Minister of Finance, and since the 
establishment of parliamentary control, accoid- 
ing to the budgets presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies. Figures are given in ££ (£^t = soo 
piastres = s8 shillings English cuireticy, or 
>CTi*s =. £x sterllugX 


Yosa 

RevMios. 

Expendlton. 

A.U. A.D. 

* 3 * 3 -» 907 -o 8 

■ 

£'r 

19,000,000 




*SiffIN- 




M.AM eaeam 

- rf 910—1 f 

s3a7...x9xx-so 

afilTfiiisoo 

MASltOoo 


(mounto 4 bnmcliM, fouryearsX vaA pass to the 
Aetiee R mr ee tor six or five years, with one 
tnax^ nt six weeks. They then serve in the 
Imaduahr (Bedif) tor nine /em^ with two train- 
ings of one month saeh, SAa thnnee to the Loud- 


llie Budget of A.H. xjay contaiued the follow- 
ing provisions : — 

Rkvbnuk. 

Direct Taxes ^Ti ^fffi n.aan 

Stamps x,M,oee 

Indirect Taxes 5^90,000 

Monopolies 3,450,000 

State Undertakings 040,000 

State landa 800,000 

Tributes 

^Ifpt ;CT 765 ,ooo 

Cyprui ioo,jeo 

Namot s,5oo 

MountAtkoe 1,500 

brstSw 

Misoellaneous 1,090,000 

Deficit 9»97*>9Be 

i^MMooo 


Turlce^. 


4«9 


Bxfuidituri. 

Cltll IM. £Tsb5 ^ 

OniKl Tiftorate «6,ooo 

Oowiofl of SUte 3 S.OOO 

Legiilaitire ila.ooo 

Sbetkli'til-lBlainat 4S5>«» 

Ottoman Debt tx, 000,000 

War and Ordnance 8,600,000 

Nary *i7SO,ooo 

PahUo Work! x, 600,000 

Hejae Ballway SSo.ooo 

Poets Ibd Telegraph! 760.000 

Agricnltnre, Mines, etc. . . 370,000 

Sducatton 7SOiO«> 

Justice 7S9.00O 

Gendarmerie x, 700,000 

Beciuity 400,000 

Interior x.soo.ooo 

nreign Affairs sao,ooo 

Survey Department 130,000 

Finance 3,000,000 

Customs 500,000 


jCT 34 . 5 S 3 .«» 

OTl'OMAN DEBT. 

Tlie Ottoman Debt amounts to about 
^C^xao, 460,000, of which total, part is admin- 
istered by an International Commission, and 
part by the Ministry of Fiuauoe 

I KTKRN ATION AL A DM I N I8TR ATION.— 
of ihs Council, M. de la Itoulinhire and Sir Adam 
ii J, Block, K.c.M.o. Mem er$, Hussein DJahid 
(Tturbey); M. de Janko (Awitna-HutiganOl 
M. de la Boulinl^re (France); K, BUns (Grr- 
manif) ; Sir A Blocl^Grvot Britain and Nether- 
icmds). Marquis A. Tneodoli (Italy). 

To this adminUlration are assigned the 
revenues from totjacco, salt, wines and spirits 
and stamps, and the proceeds of the silk titiies 
and fisheries in specified districts. The capital 
of the debt thus administered on Dec. so, x88x. 
was jprxx7,o8o,96o, and on March 14, xpix and 
xpxs, it stood as follows 


Descriptioo | Amount, isxx. | Amount, tea. 

A> Unified Debt.. jC^39>a6o,ooo ! ;C'l' 3 fi. 57 niOon 
Lottery Bonds ... xx, 700,000 , xs,4m,ooo 

4^ Loans ^xipo- I 

xpol) flB,a8o,ooo 33,000,000 

5^ Lora (1896) ... 3,000,000 I s,9so,ooo 

Total I £T 96 ,tgo,ooo 


Turkish Admikistration.— T he amount of 
debt outstanding was stated as follows on 
March 14, xgxx and xpxs 


Description. 

Amount, ifsx. 

Amount, ifis. 

4lk Loans (1893- 



3M?*^oan (1894) 

£Ta8,ooe,eoo 

8,aec,ooo 

££•9, •00,000 
8,090,000 

Total 


££3^,03^,000 

jneatioff Mt(T) 

s,ooo,ooo 

S,ooo,ooo(?) 

Total 

IWaiBPHMB 

£Txao, 46 Mos 

fTsa»Aoo,ooo 


PKODUCTION AND INDU8TEY. 
Ag^ewfhiFe.— Wheat ia largely grown in Buro* 
pean Turkey, in South Eastern Anatolia and 
in the vilayets of Basra and Syria; maim, 
millet and sesame are largely grown in Anatolia. 
The vine is very generally cultivated, and dates, 
flm, olives, oranges and fruit of almost every 
kind are grown, partioiilarly in Northern Ana- 
tolia. Basra is m principiu centre of the date 
industry, and Adrianopls of the wine trade. 
Roses are very larmly grown in Adrianople for 
the production of perfume. Cotton is now 
largely ^wn, and tobacco is almost universal, 
the trade being centred at Smyrna. The silk- 
worm industry Is encouraged,ana large quantities 
of silk are protluoed in Adrianople and in north- 
western Anatolia 

! Mtnee and Minerali.— The mineral wealth of 
' Turkey is believed to be Immense in both sections 
of the empire , gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, 
mercury, corundum and zinc, and coal, salt and 
borax aie known to exist ; and salt, silver, lead 
and copper mines are successfully exploited. 
Petroleum is obtained in the Adrianople coast 
district of the Sea of Marmora. 

if an t^acfurM.— The principal industries are 
tanning and the manufacture of muslin, velvet, 
silks and carpets, attar of roses, and ornamental 
metal-work. The sponge industry of the Tri- 
politan coast, and tne fishing industry through- 
! out the coastal districts and on tne Sea of 
Marmora, are very valuable and could be 
developed. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The value of the imports and exports for the 
fl%e years lyas-isad is shown below (;(^T =s xS 
shillings English currency) 


Year Imports ^ 

Exports 

A.H. A.D. 1 

X 3 SS X 906-07 ' ^T 3 i, 366,001 
X 313 i 9 (m^o 8 ] 87 , 515,000 

1384 1908-09 { 85 , 100,000 

> 3*5 sgop-xo 1 88 , 830,000 

X 386 X 9 X 0 -XS 1 — 

i;Tx9,678,37o 
x 8 , 050,000 

a>> 3 i 5 tOOo 

a 6 ,xoo,ooo 

The trade of A H. X 384 (X 908 - 09 ) was shared by 
the principal countries as under 


Country Peroentsfs. 



Imports from. 

Exports to. 

United Kingdom 

09*46 

87*86 

France 

xo’T* 

*9* 7 s 

Auotria-Hungary 

X8 96 

*3*43 

Italy 

7*79 1 

5*46 

Germany 

6 x 6 ! 

6 *sa 

Egypt 

3*7* ! 

a* 9 i 

Russia 

7'9t 

3U 

Bulgaria 

4 ‘ 3 * 

3*09 

Rumania 

4 * 0 * 

s'3 

U.8.A 

1*90 

3*8x 

Belgium 

8*76 

0*94 

Greece 

X*86 

a ’37 

Netherlands 

a*ex 


Persia 

*77 

o‘ 5 x 

Servia 

fU 

0*51 

Other Countries.. 

x*6o 

o*5R 


SOO'OO 

mo*m 



The ptincipftl Article* imported are (ia order of 
value) ><>CoUon m'inte, itigar, AmericaiAloth, 
cotton, thread, flour, noe, madapollam (heavy 
calico iheetlngi), coffee, woollen fabric*, cadi* 
mere cloth, carp^ and iron and iron bare. The 
principal export* in order of valne are ’.--Cirapei, 
•Ilk, cocoons, silk waste (tiftikX figs, barley, 
oplnni, ralonla (bark for tanning), sheep and goat 
sains, oeans ano peas, metallic ores, carpets, raw 
cotton, egg$ a. d wool. 

COMMUNICATIONS. | 

jRafftcapi.— In spui there were 4,s3o miles of ! 
railway open, i,sm miles in European Turkey, * 
3,000 miles In Asiatic Turkey. Of this total s,ooo ; 
miles (the Hejaz line) are owned and worked by 
the Ottoman Government, and 3,030 miles by 
foreign concessionarieB, as shown In the following 
table. 

Nationality. 

Ottoman Mile*. 
Hejaz Railway r,ooo 

French •— 

SaUinica-Constantinople 3ao 

Smyrna-KassAba 330 , 

Syrian Line 370 i 

Jaffa- Jerusalem 60 

Totai French 1,080 

Oerrnan 

Salonioa-Monastir 

Anatolian (to Angora) 3IM 

,, (to Konla) 300 


TOWNS. 

CimiL, CONSTAKTHK^l. POp. 1 , 800 , 000 . 

There are m towns in the Ottoman Empire 
with a population exceeding ^,000, ot which 
total 6 are in European Turkey, 37 In Asiatic 
Turkey, and a in Africa. The si towns with 
populations estimated to exceed 50,000 are 


Constanti- 
nople 1,000,000 


Mazaca 

(Kaisarieh) 70,000 


I Smyrna 060,000 Kerbela 65,000 

I Sa'onica 150,000 Jerusalem a 60,000 

I Bagdad 150,000 Mosul 60,000 

j Damascus 150,000 Mecca 60,000 

Aleppo 1*5,000 Homs 60,000 

( Beyrout sao,ooo Prisrend 60,000 

Adrianople ... soo,ooo Monastir . .. 55.000 

Scutari Sana ss.ooo 


(to Adabarar) 53 

Bagdad extension tu Bulguili .. 130 

Mersina Adana 50 

Total Oennan 1,030 

Auntro-dennan . — 

Oriental Railways 800 

English — 

Smynia-Aidin 300 


Total mileage.. 


Poiti and Telegraphi.~~ln 1910 there were gxs 
post oflloes, dealing with 30,000,000 letters. 
3,000,000 post-cards, and sj.ooo^m other postal 
packets, and 1,095 telegraph offloes, with »o.{^ 
miles of line (47,900 miles of wire), tiansmitting 
8,500.000 despat^es. Telephones have been 
Installed In the principal oitfes since the revolu- 
tion of 1908-9. 

SA^ptng.-'The mercantile marine consisted in 
191s 0! xa4 steam vessels (67,000 tons) and 951 
saiUng vessels (004,300 tons). In 1009 vessels of 
43.060,5x5 tons entered and cleared at Turkish 


I (Anatolia) 80,000 Urfa 55»aeo 

Broussa : 80,000 1 Maraah 50,000 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

Weights aad Measures. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
j nominally obligatory, but is little used. The 

} >rincipal weights and measures are shown in the 
ollowing table, the metric denominations being 
in italics 

Arshin = X metre = inches. 

Batman = xo kilogrammes = 0**046 lb. 

Berri = 1*084 English miles. 

Can tar = x*4’7 lb. 

JDeunam = i are = *0988 rood. 

Diraa = *7 inches 

Pjerih = X hectare = **47x1 acres. 

Drachma = 154 3*4 grains. 

Kerat = x ‘ iss inches. 

KerAt (weight) = » 09 grains. 

Khat = X centimetre = 3937 inch. 

Killow = bushel. 

Mill = X kilometre = *6*14 mile. 

Ock = X kilogramme = * *04 lb. 

Oke = I *5x8 pints. 

Oke (weight) = *834 lb. 

Pik (or Pike) = Diraa, q.v. 

Rottol =*'5x3 pints. 

I Sultehak = x cubic decimetre = 61*004 cubic 
inches. 

Ourreaoy. 

The Unit qf Currency is the piastre at ^oparas ; 
the j^aitre = ^*165 English or ixs = £ soling. 


the maitre = ds* 165 English or ixs = _ 
Tbe^rklsh lira, or pound (expressed^ 

100 piastres = x8 shillings English currency. The 


43,060,5x5 tons entered and cleared at Turkish 
porta, The principal ports being Constantinople 
(16, Sis, 000 tons), Bimnma (3,000,000 tons), Beyrout 
(1,750,000 tons), Jaffa (x,aao,ooo tons). Salonioa 


(1,750,000 tons), Jaffa (x,aao,ooo tons). Salonioa 
(i,xM,ooo tons), Samsoon (98(^000 tons), Tripoli, 
Syria (9*0,000 tons), Chios (9x0,000 tons). Trebi- 
zond (^,000 tons), and Alexandretta (680,000 
tons). The river shipping (Tlgris-Euphrates) is 
also considerable. 


100 piastres = x8 shillings English currency, the 
principal coins are the^ld bourse of 500 piastres, 
julik of *50 piastres ; silver vimilik of so piastres, 
and to, 5, * piastres and x, and ^ piastre ; nickel 
40, *0 and xo paras ; and copper 40, ao, 10, 5 
paras and x para. 

The equivalents of the Turkish pound are 
iTTx = x8 shiUtnm or jCTs*M =s £x sterling. 
aTi = 18*40 roam. 

2Tx = oa*77 francs. 

4lTx = |4|9lT.S.A. 

aTx = ox*^ Austrian kronen. 

ATx = xo'9B Netherlands’ florins. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 

! 

ProvincM and Capitala 

Area 

(English 8q. 
Miles). 

P(^ulation. 

1904- 

Census of X9ZX. 

Cape of Good Hope (Cape Town) 

Natal (Pietermantzburg) 

Transvaal (Pretoria) 

Orange Free State (Bloemfontein) 

• Total 

27^,995 

35*290 

110,496 

50,389 

9,409,804 

1,108,754 

1,269,951 

387,31s 

3,564.965 

I. 194.043 

1,686,3X9 
528, 174 

473, 100 

, S,W 5 , 8 a 4 

5,973,394 


Racks. — ^At the Censas of Msy» 1911, the Europeans numbered 1,376,349 (males 685,164. 
females 591,078), Natives 4,019,006 (males 3,013,949, females 11996,057), and Othar Coloured 
Races 678,146 (males 361,379, females 3x6,8^). 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries . provinces of the Union extend from the southernmost point of the 
African ContiDent to the watershed of the Limpopo River, t.«., from 34^^ 50' - asP South 
latitude, and include all the British territories wi^in those limits, with the exception of 
Basutoland and the Swaziland and Bechuanaland Protectorates, while provision is made for 
the future inclusion within the Union of those territories and of the territories of the 
British South Africa Company, 

The southernmost province contains many parallel ranges, which rise in steps 
towards the in^or. The south>westem peninsula contains the umous Table Mountatn 
(3,563 feet), while the Great Zvmrte Bergen and Ixsnge Bergen run in parallel lines from i 
west to east of the southern province. Between these two ranges and the Roggeveld and 
Nieuufeveld to the north is the Great Karoo Plateau, which is bounded on the east by the 
^Neeawfrerpen, containing the l^hest summit in the province (Compassberg, 7,800 feet). 
In the east are ranges which join the DrakenAergen (11,000 feet), between Natal and 
the OranM Free State. 

The Orange Free State presents a succession of undulating grassy plains with good 
Mture>land, at a general elevation of some 3,800 feet, with occasional hills or kopjes. The 
Transvaal is also mainly an elevated plateau with parallel ridges in the Magalies and 
Waterherg ranges of no great height. The veld or plains of this northernmost province is 
divisible into the Hooge Veld of the south, the Banker Veld of the centre, and the Bush 
Veld of the north and east, the first and second forming the grazing and agricultural region 
of the Transvaal and the last a mimosa-covered waste. The eastern province of Natal has 
pastoral lowlands and rich agricultural land between the slopes of the Drakensl^rg and 
the coast, the interior rising in terraces as in the southern provinces. 

The Orange, with its tributary the Vaal, is the pnncipal river of the south, 
rising in the Drakensbergen and flowing into the Atlantic between German South-West 
Afriot and the Cape of Good Hope. Tne Limpopo, or Crocodile River, in the north, rises 
in the Transvaal and flows into the Indian Ocean through Portuguese East Africa. Host 
of the remaining rivers are furious torrents after rain, with partially dry beds at other 
seasons. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Cape of Good Hope was discovered in i486 by Bartholomew Diaz, the commander 
of one of the many exertions sent out by successive Kings of Portugal to discover an 
ocean route to India. Diaz merely doubled the Ciw and returned home. Eleven years 
later, in 1497, Vasco da Gama not <^y doubled the Cape and landed in what is now Natal, 
but successfully accomplished the voyage to India. The Portuguese; however, did not 
make «iy permanent settlement at the Cape, although it was used by their vessels, and 
subseraently also by those of England ana Holland, as a place of call in going to and 
from me East Indies. In 16^ the Netherlands’ East India Company took possession of the 
shores of Table Bay, established a fort, and ocempied the adjacent lands, in order to be 
^^ys r^y with supplies for their paaeing ships. In 1814 the Cape was formally ceded 
to the mtish Crown. 
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NaUil derivef iti mtnie from the fact of ite discovery on ChristniM Day, 1497, by 
Ibe celebrated Portim^ese navigator^asco da GiSia. The first fiurouean settlement was 
formed (1824) by a small l^rty of Englishmen^ who came bv sea and eatablislied them- 
selves on the coast where Durban now stands. Natal was then a part of the mat Zulu 
kingdom nnder TChaka. Between 1835 and 1837 another settlement was formed oy a large 
body of Dutch Boers, who came with their waggons overland from the Cape Colony a^ 
settled in the northern districts, where to this day the Boers premnderate. In tiie year 
1843 Natal was proclaimed as British and annexed to the Cape <>!• ny. In 1856 it was 
erected into a separate colony, with representative institutions, and in 1893 <M^aired 
responsible government . 

The Trantffoal was formed as the South A frican Republic by parties of Dot<m Boers 
from the English colonies who trekked into the inferior of the continent and wrested the 
land across we Yaal river from the native chiefs. The discovery of the goldfields within 
its borders led to the settlement of large numbers of foreigners, and eventus \j to 
h^ilities with the British Government. A war of neaGy three vears* duration was lou.(ht 
with great tenacity, and its close was marked by the inclusion of tbe South African Repn^ic 
within the British Empire, “ responsible government” being granted almost immediately. 

The Orange Free State was founded, in much the same way as the Transvaal, by Boer 
emigrants from Cape Colony, and its independence was grantra in 1854. Ite subsequent 
Ustory is identical with that of the Transvaal. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII., 
cap. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on September 20, igoo. In 
terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies of the Ca^ of Good Hope, Natal, the Trans- 
vaal, and the Orange River Colony became united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative Union 
nnder one Government under the name of the Union of Sooth Africa, thosC Colonies 
becoming original Provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State respectively. 

The Union Government is seized of all State property, and the Rail#sye, Ports, 
Harbours, and Customs are administered by Union Commissioners for the benefit of a 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The former debts of the Provinces are administered by and 
form a first charge upon the funds of the Union. Provision is made in the Act of 1909 
for the admission to the Union of Rhodesia, and for the transfer to the Union Government 
of the administration of protected and other native territories. The Union was inaugtnated 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, k.o., in 1910. 

The seat of the Government is Pretoria ; the seat of the Legislature is Cape Town. 

The Executive is vested in a Governor-General appointed by the So\ ereign, and aided 
by an Executive Council of ten members, with a Legislature of two Houses. 

Oovemor- General (Prefona), His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gladstone, 

P.C., G.C.M.O ^flOjOOO 

Military Secretary^ Major E. C. F. Garmway, c.m.o., late South African 

Constabulary 750 

Private Secretanegy H. J. Stanley, /700 ; R. Reresford 350 

Aid'e-de-Campy Capt. G. M. Paget, (^^Idstream Guards, ^^350 ; Capt. J. ('arruthers, 

M.V.O., K.F.A., /350. 

Chie/ Clerhy G. E. Birch 600 

BXBODTIVB COUNCIL. Clerhy Dr. W. B. Bok £$00 

PrimsMinieterand MinieUro/Jgrieulture, dggt do., H. Gordon Watson 600 

O'- 

H. Burton 3,000 Controller and Auditor^General, W. E. 

Minieter of Finance and Minieter of Gurney £1,900 

IMOnee, Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.O 3,000 Aorioulture, F. B. Smith 1,500 

Minieter of Juetiee and of Rative Affairg, The InterioTj E. H. L. Gorges, Jf.v.a 1,900 

General Ron. J. B. M. Hertzog 3,000 Minee, H. w. Smythe 1,900 

Minider of Education and of Minee, Hem. Fwanoe, JT. S. Leisk 1,800 

F. 8. Malan 3,000 CotnmieeUmer for OueUnne and Sxeiee, 

MiiUetor of the IntorioT and qf Lande, G. Mmrston s,8oo 

Rt Hon A. Fischer, P.c. 3,000 Landt, G. R. Hu^es 1,900 

Minteter t^Pufdie Works, Col the Hon. G. JneHee, R. F. Lonsdale, ^£1,900 ; J. de V. 

Leudhars. 0 . 1 I.Q., D.8.0 3,000 Roos ; «... t^oo 

Minieter of PoHe and Telegraphs, Hon. Natiw AfaireyJL R Dower 1,900 

Sir D. P. de V. Qraaff, Bart 3,000 Education, G. Hofmeyr aapoo 

Minieter wUhout PorifdUo, Dr. Hon. Sir Poetenaeter-Oen^ral, Jeremiah Wilson sjlb 

C. 0 *Qrady Onbblns. Mining Engineer, R. N. Kotse silM 
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High Ooxinssioinnt nr LoitBov. 

Hon. Sir Bidiftrd Solomon, G.o.if.a., K.OJI., 
k.C.T. 0.4 K.C., OommiMionttr’s Offl<^ jb 

Ylctorin 8ti«^ 8. W. 

Steretara, T. S, Klghtlngnle. 

Aut. do., R. A. Blankenberg* 

TmdtM Cdmmiuioner, C. du P. Chiappinl, 90 

Cannon Street, E.O. 

THE LBOISLATtFEB. 

The Senate oonsiftta of 40 members. For ten 
yean al^ the establishment of Union eight are 
nominated by ^e Oovemor-Oeneral in Council 
and ja are elected, eight for each Province. The 
first election was made prior to the establishment 
of the Union by the two Houses of each of the 
Colonial Le^latnres sitting as one body, and a 
v^ncy will be filled by the choice of the Pro* 
vinOLal Council in respect of whose Province a 
vacancy occurs. 

The House of A»»emUy consists of sas elected 
members, <s of whom represent the Cape of Good 
Hope, X7 Natal, yS Transvaal, and sy the Orange 
Free State. Members of both Houses must be 
British subjects of Euro^n descent. The House 
of syto-spxs contains 66 NationalisU, 38 Unionists, 

4 Labour, and 13 Independent. 

PrtgiAent of the Setiato, Hon. F. W. Reitz £ 
Speaker of the Houee of AsseinMy, Hon. 

Sir J. T. Molteno 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

A Provincial Connoil in each Province has 
power to legislate by ordinatu« on certain sub* 

: Jects spec! tied in the Act, and on such other 
> subjects as may be delegated to it. All ordin* 

I ances passed by a Provincial Council are subjected 
I to the veto of the Governor*General 111 Council. 
Members of the Provincial Council are elected 
on the same system as Members of Parliament, 
but the restriction as to European descent does 
not apply. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

8 UPREMK Court op South AfRioa 

(Bloemfontein). I 

Appellate Division. 

Chief Jwtice of South Afrim, The Rt. I 

Hon. Lord de Villiers, P.c., K c.M.0....;(j4,ooo : 
Judge* of Appeal^ Hon. Sir J. Rose-Innes { 

and Hon. Sir W. H. Solomon ... each 3,000 1 
Additional Judge* of Appeal. Hon. C. G. 
Haasdoip and Hon. J. de Villiers 

Jtegiatrar. Taxing Ojficer and Librarian. 1 

J. Bsser 800 

Cape of Good Hope ProviwHal Division. 

Judge President and Additional Judge of I 

Appeal, Hon. C. G. Maasdorp i 

Puisne Judges, Hon. Sir £. J. Buchanan, j 

Hon. ^r P. M. Laurence kc.m.O., | 

Hon. W. M. Hopley, and Hon. M W. 

Searle each a,s5o 

Hegistrar, Taxing Officer and High 1 

Sheriff. H. E. Dale 775 i 

Eastern Districts Local Division. 

Judge President, Hoh. J. G. Kotze ...£*,*ip 

Puisne Judges, Hon. J. D. Shell and Hon. I 
X. L. Graham each s,ooo ; 

Jtegistrar. R. G. Rnssonw 600 i 

Qriqualand West Local Division. I 

Puisne Judge. Hon. J. H. Lange £ep&o I 

Begiikmr and Master, H. F. Ford 7^ I 

■ n . — Pi — % 


SolicU&r Gtmrati Ofice, OralUmitwm. 

SolieMor-QenenU, Howel Jones, g.a £*^aua 

Crown PrOsscutofi Office, Kimberley. 

Croum Proeeeutor, L. G. Nightingale £t,ooo 

Transvaal ProOinetai Division. 

Judge President a^id Additional Judge of 

Appeal, Hon. J. de Villiers i£a4i<o 

Puisne Judges, Hon. Sir J. W. Wessels, 

Hon. Sir W. J. Sihiih, Hon. A. VF. 

Mason, Hon. L. S. Bristo#A Hon. J. S. 
Ciirlewis, and Hon. C. G. Ward ...each 3,000 
Registrar, Taxing Master And ^eriff 
of the Transvaal, Hon. C. F. Rorke ... z,aoo 
Witwatersrand Local Division, 

Croton Prosecutor, E. W. Douglas jfi.fioo 

Assistant do.. R. J. L. Tindall 9^ | 

Registrar and Taxing Master, H. D. | 

Bowker 800 ! 


yatal Provincial Division. 

Judge President, Hon. J. C. Dove Wilson, 

K.O £e,lifi 

Puisne Judges, Hon. W. Broome, Hon. 

T. F Carter, K.C., and Hon. K. H. 

Hathom, K.c each a,sso 

Registrar, F. L. C. B. Juta 605 

Assistant Registrar, K. W. McAlister ... 550 

Registrar, Circuit Court, Durban, 

W. H. D. Goss 450 

Native High Court, Natal. 

Judge President, Hon. H. G Bo«»hoff £t,3ao 

Judges, Hon J (; C. Chadu ick, Hon. T. R. 

Bennett, Hon. C. G. Jackson each z,aoo 

Registrar, W. H. Acutt 600 

Orange Free State Prodneial Division. 

Chief Justice, Hon. Sir A. F. B. Maasdorp £s,j<ge 
Puisne Judges, Hon. A. W. Fawkes and 

Hon. D. Ward 8,090 i 

Registrar, W. Mungeam 800 | 

Office of the Master of the Supreme Court. | 
Master (Transvaal Provincial Division), \ 

T K. Herold £*,veo 

Master (Cape Prooineial Division), J. G. 

B Heyneman 890 

Master (Satal Provincial Division), H. C. 

Koch z,ooo ' 

Master (0 F S. Provincial Division), J. j 

A Col ins ^00 I 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTK’B. 1 

Minister of Justice, Oen. the Hon. J. B. 

M. Hertzog ^3,000 I 

Secretary for Justice and Directors of | 

Prisons, J. de V. Roos. B.A^ LL.B z,8oo , 

(Tnder Secretary for Justice, G. D. Rainier z,oao I 
Chief Clerks, A. W. Leslie, ;£;85o ; R. J. ; 

£t^ > Keay 8x1 I 

Law Advisers, E. L. Matthew, ;^z,9oo ; C. | 

W. de Vl'liers, £t ^ ; J. Barclay Lloyd x,ooe ' 
Attomey-Oeneral (Transvaal), F W. 

Beyers x,8oo 

Acting ProfessioTUsU Assistant, I. P. van 

Heerden 800 

Attomey-Oeneral (Ca e), F. C, Cardlner... z^oo 
ProfessionalAssistant, C.W.S.Latwdown toe 
Attmey-Cfencral (Natcu), J. W. F. Bird, 

1.6.0 x,aoe 

Attomey-Oeneral ( 0 . F. State), 8. J. de 

Jager x,aoo 

Inspecting Magistrate and Inspector of 
Prisons (Transvaal and Bediuanaland), 

F. L. H. Aitchison x,3oe , 
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InipecUng Magiitrotst and Impmton ^ 
Priwnt {Cape% W. B. Magennii and 0 . • 

H. Bright each £y 9 o 

Impeettyr of JPritom {NaUd, 0. F StaU 
and Oriqualand Worn. G. S. Mardall ... 77s 

Zn^^oeHng Magitirats (NatiU, O. P. State 
and Onqualand Wee^ J. 8. Ente ... Igg 


Pdlioi. 


Hial PromnoerS, G. 
Secretary (Deputy 
O.Bredell 


Comndi^nerj, SL 


£*,aoo 


Ck)MllI8SI0iriR OF PATKITTS (TRANSVAAL). 
CornmuieionerandJteffiitrar o/Companie* 

and Trade Marke, C. W T. B. Ju£a >£770 

Chief Clerk and Examiner ^ B. D. Wedlake 550 

DEFENCE. 

The Defence Foroei at present consist partly 
of the i^urrison of re^lar troops maintained in 
the country and paid for out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, and partly of local forces. 

The following Is the garrison establishment 

Details. All Ranks. 

4 Cavalry Regiments 0,368 

a Horse Artillery batteries | 

6 Field Artillery batteries }hS 7 * 

a Companies of Garrison Artillery 1 

5 Engineer Companies S 99 

6 Battalions of Infant^, including a Bat- 

talions of Mounted Infantry of 3 com- 
panies each 5,81a 

Army Service Corps . 397 

Royal Army Medical Corps 357 

Army Ordnance Corps a6o 

Army Veterinary Corps 78 

Army Fay Corps 4* 

Total 11,485 


Headquarters f Pretoria.— The troops are dls- 
tributea in various stations in the Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Natal and Cape of Good 
Hope Provinces. 

The South Africa Defence Act 191s became 
law on June 14, 1910. This Act provides 
for the establishment of Defence Forces com- 
prising (s) a Permanent Force ; (a) a Coast 
Garrison Force ; (3) a Citizen Force ; (4} a Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, and (5) Special 
Reserves. 

Every dtizen between the ages of 17 and 6e is 
liable to render personal service in time of war, 
and those between ai and as are liable to under- 
go a prescribed peace training with the Active 
Citizen Force spread over a period of four con- 
secutive years. The Act states, however, that 
only 50 per cent, of the total number liable to 
peace training shall actually undergo that train- 
ing unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. The esta- 
blishment of rifle associations is a marked 
feature of the Act. Citizens between the ages of 
as and 05 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to be com- 
piled to undergo training during these four 
years in a rifle aMociation, thus ensuring that, in 
course of time, all oitiaens will at least know 
bow to handle use a rifle. Provision is also 
made in iJie Act tor the cadet training of boys 
between 13 and 17 in urban and other ponulous 
areas where femlities can conveniently be 


arranged. Bxistittg Militia and Volunteer units | 
established under m late Colonial governments 
are to be embodied in the Active Citiien Force. 

The Defence Vcde for <9x0-13 amonfited to • 
^ 54 o»d 99 - This sum provioM a small permanent 
force of about too Cape Mounted Riflemen, who 
are nearly all employed on Polioe duty under 
present oonditions ; volunteer forces of about 
4,000 in the Gape Province and a similar number 
in the Transvaal : a Militia force of about 3,000 
in Natal, and about za,ooo cadets distributed 
throughout the Dnion. * 

Other chaiges include contribution to His 
Majesty’s Navy ; Fixed Defences ; inception (d 
New Defence Oiganisatlons, Ac. 

EDUCATION. 

Minister of Education, Hon. F. S. Malan, IL.B. 

Under Secretary for Education, Geo. M. 
Hofmeyr, B.A. 

In the South Africa Act, Section 85 (iii.), it is 
provided that ** Education, other than higher 
education, for a period of five years and there- 
after, until i^rliament otherwise provides, shall 
be and remain under the Jurisdiction of the 
respective Provincial Councils.” For practical 
purposes it has been provisionally determined 
that all post-matriculation instruction shall be 
deemed to constitute higher education. The 
Department of Education, under the Ministm*, 
is therefore concemed with 

(a) The University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Capetown, established 1873 : Registrar, 
W. Thomson, LL.D, (b) 'The ^uth African 
College, Capetown (1809): Registrar, A. D. R. 
Tugwell. (c) Victoria College, Stellenbosch (x88x). 
Amng Registrar, A. F. Markotter. B.A. (a) 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown (xm) : 
Registrar, H. Greener, (e) Huguenot College, 
Wellington (Z907); Prsnetpof, Dr. A. E. Bliss,M. A. 
(/) Grey University College, Bloemfontein (x9x<^ : 
Registrar, E. N. Grayson, M.A. (g) Transvaal 
University College, Pretoria (1910) : Secretary^ 
D. G Hafner. (A) South African School of Mines 
and Technology, JohannesbuigOioio) : Principal^ 
G. R. Thompson, B.Sc. (t) Natal University 
College, Pietermaritzburg (1909) : Registrar, 
David Robb. 

The total number of students at these Colleges 
in 19x0 was 1,033^. The State expenditure on 
higher educationduring xpxs-xa was <07,888. 

FINANCE. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of the Union 
for the a years ended March 31, <9x3, are stated 
as under 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

xgxx-xgxa 

X9za-s9X3 

£ 

1 

1 x6,a88,ooo 

X 7 ,xa 9 J 9 o 


DEBT. 

The Public Debt of the Union at March gx, 
19XS, was as follows 

3Tfc Loans jC 54 tXn )448 

Loans a,eoo,ooe 

3 «f 

4Ji JljWjns 


flw,xx3 


T^.. 
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SXTEBNAI TEABS. 


The total value of the Imports smd E^^rts 
in the 5 years xpc^x 9 xx (excluding gold and 
diammids) was as follows : — 

1 

Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total Trade, 

S 907 

X 908 

£ 

* 6 , 841 , 5 x 7 

£ 

46 , 636, *75 

£ 

73 , 477 , 79 * 

68,44*,97* 

*4,53«.5 *o 

43.9>o.45x 

X 909 

•*7.355,877 

49.*96,673 

76 , 65*, 550 

X 9 X 0 

36,7*7.367 

53 . 609,340 

90,336,707 

X 9 XX 

36,9*5.384 

57 . 0 * 4,000 

93,949,384 


The principal articles imported and exported 

in 19x1 were 

, Imports. 

Apparel j^a,7aa,4a6 

Arms and Ammunition a6x,^ 

Bags 365,0x6 

Cotton Manufacture a, 99a, 7*0 

Drugs and Chemicals 93a>sSa 

Electrical Wire and Fittings 486,606 

Food and Drink 6,336,060 

Furniture %»956 

Glycerine 53x,6xx 

Haberdashery x, 790,4^0 

Hardware x,7^,407 

Hats and Caps a43>6^ 

Implements: Agricultural 400,388 

Iron and Steel x,aa9,o(^ 

Leather Manufactures : including 

Boots and Shoes s>549i348 

Machinery •>9SB,9S5 

Oils %346 

Tobacco x88,6o6 

Wax (Candle) X97,x36 

Wood and Timber x,xo6,z43 

Woollen Manufactures 89x1?$ 

Exports. 

Asbestos £ 9 $jmxo 

Bark Wattle *89,557 

Coal x,oii,o8o 

Copper 573.737 

Diamonds 8,881,907 

Dynamite ^(3.937 

Feathers, Ostrich 0,853, 140 

Fish 

Fodder 3o>M9 

Fruit 53.849 

Gold 35.084,344 

Hides and Skins x,ax6,43x 

Mohair 9S7.^4 

Oil: Whale 98,163 

Sugar.... »3,*»* 

Tin Ore *44.89> 

Tobacco *0,684 

Wines *4.989 

Wool...« 3.899.8*8 


aty. 

Pop. X 904 . 

Pop. xpiz. 

Johannesburg (T.) 

83.363 

»9.9S3 

Durban (AT.) 

31,300 

3>,^ 

Pretoria (T\ 

44, *03 
ax.xx4 

*9,6x8 

Port Ellxabeth (AT.) 

*1.987 

>8,190 

Woodstock (T.) 

*z,S3o 

>7,957 

Germi8ton(r) 

9,>«3 

>5,579 

Bloemfontein (O.F.S.) 

x$^x 

>4,7*0 

Maritsbnrg (N.) 

X5,W 

>4>71D 

Kimberley (C.) 

>3.556 

>3,5^ 

Krugersdorp (T.) 

6,946 

>3, >3* 

East London (C ) 

>4,686 

x*,*79 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

^a(7trai/«.~The total open mileage of the 
South African Government Hallways at Decem- 
ber 31, 19XX, was 


Province. 

3 ft 6 in 
gauge 

a ft. 0 in. 
gauge. 

Total. 

Cape of Good Hope 

Miles 

Miles 

MUes 

3.>59 

»38J< 

3 . 397 K 

Orange Free State. 

>,0765$ 

i,o7«K 

Tiansvaal 

>.993 , 

xiik 


Natal 

875^ 

>76^ 


Total 

7,>«4^ 

”44*^ 

7 , 546 ^ 


At the same date the open mileage of privately 
owned lines was 545 miles, making a total 
mileage in the Union of 8,09x5^^ miles. 

The total capital expended on the Govern- 
ment railways up to December 31, xoxx, was 
;C79,37*,654- The total revenue for the year 
xoxx was •|^xa,xo4,769, as compared with 
5 ^ss,x57,73B la xgxo ; the total working expendi- 
ture (including renewals) was ;C7.**7.*7* x9xz, 
or 59’6 per cent, of the gross revenue, as com- 
pared with ;^6,66 s,89o, or sa’S per cent, of the 
gross revenue in Z9X0, an increase of 4*8 per 
cent 

Ports and TeHegraphs.—Kt the end of x9xx 
there were in the Union *,587 post and telegraph 


Wool...« 3.899.8*8 

llie imports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 58 * per cent., and from other parts 
of the British Empire xo*s per cent, of the total, 
and 89* X per cent, of tlm exports were shipped 
to the Uxuted MingjiAin- 

Importo of specie mounted to £xtxx 9 ttxtm 

aTIBS AND TOWNS. 

SlAT OF GOVXBNIISVT, FBSTOBIA. 

8 IAT OF THX LIOISLATUBI, CAFB TOWF. 

The fcdlowing cities had a adiite population 
exoeeding xo,ooe at the Census of am 


I there were in the Union *,587 post and telegraph 
offices. The number of money orders issued 
during the year was 484,^4, and the value 
;£aA44.675, while 370^55 orders of the value of 
}b*.s*5.5^ were paid, a, 9x9,00* postal orders 
amountlug to £ 3^86*, 551 were Issued, and 
a, X94.950 valued at^ 1 >345.77* Pftid. The revenue 
of the post and telegraph department was 
^1.463.9;^ «id the expenditure ;fx4fi3,8ex. 
z4,oM milee of telegraph line, carrying 55, 9M 
miles of wire, and 47,85* miles of telepnon^'’ 
were opened. 9,o8x mllai of telegraph wire are 
maintained by the post office on behalf of the 
railway department. Telephonic communica- 
tion is established between certain of the prin- 
cipal centres. 

Shipping,— la zpxx the shipping entered and 
cleared at the ports of the Union ot South 
Africa WM>- 

Sntered->-4,37x vessels of ao^prcgfp tons groee, 

aeared-^,370 „ „ *e,54Ma4 


{ EAILW1T8 AVX» HABBOVBS BOARD. 

I The oontrol And nuuiagemeat of the Ballweys 
end herboim, fubject to the Authority of the 
Ooreraor-Oeueiml in Coundl, Are exercised 
throtiidi A BoArd consisting of a Minister of 
HtAte AS ChAirms^ And three Commissioners 
Appc^ted by the Oovemor-GenerAl in OounciL 
1 constitution of the Board At date is as 
' follows 

I Chairman, Hon. Henry Burton, K.O., Minister 
; of Bailways and Harbours. 

< Members, Sir Thomas Beed Price, k.c.m a., 

, Thomas Smith MoEwen, a.m.i.c.e., ht.-Col. 

{ Edward Mackenzie Greene, K.O., O.M.O. 

Secretary, T. M. Berrangd. 
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ABBOVB8 Board. Chief OJUers: 


General Manager, Johannesbwrg, W. W. Hoy. 
AseisUml do., Johannesburg, G. C. 8. dark, ' 
C.U.Q. i 

Assistant do., Bloemfontein, W. H. Barrett. 

Do. do. (Acting), D. B. Downie. 

Assistant do.JCape Town, H. Salmon. 
Enginesr-in^Chief, Johannesburg, Jl M. Tip- 
pett, M.I.0.1. 

Chief Medhanieal Engineer, Pretoria, D. A. 
Hendrie. s 

Chief Accountant, Johannesburg, G. A. Eeid. 
Chief Railway Storekeeper, Oermiston, C. Cock. 
Catering Manager, Johannesburg, K. A. 
Simmons. 


Vrobittcett o( ttr Unton of l^outb Africa. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


I flowers), and dense thorny thickets of what is 


1 Th- PmvfnnA nf fha fj WAnft Celled Oush, in which are several species of aloe. 

i & Su?h'oSi;tr«d".XT«k"boS Xpwt 


M breadth 550 miles, with a coast-line ... I 

00 miles, ai^n area of ayd, 905 square ^ducati^--The colony is divided Into sxO 
1^,660 acres, according to the latest school districts, each under the oontrol of a 


-aJ frk \t\ K \nna tmm rgP mA* icauion, anu ine reanng oi norses anu 

Ite otS^eme 'length from ^ to W. Is nearly 750 S^whMt**bai^y and”oats ** ^ culture 

miles, and iU breadth similes, with a coast-line ©I wheat, barley, and oats, 
of nearly s,aoo miles, aiid an area of 876,905 square ^aucati^--The colony is divided into sxS 

miles, or 177,3^1660 acres, according to the latest districts, each under the oontrol of a 

estimate (1908;, of which 40,110,388 acres were not ^hcwl l^rd, two-thirds of the members being 
disposed of in 1908. The territory of Walflsch elected, and one-third nominated partly 

Bay, on the west coast, is also a portion of the Government and partly by Municipal or 
Province. Divisional Councils. Education is compulsory 

for children of European extraction in 11s School 
Inorsase of the People. Board Districts, and will probably be enforced 

Population Census, (904 Census, 19x1 in the remaining six districts at an early date. 

White necessary grants are provided from the 

Males 3t8.fi44 301,719 general revenue to supplement local contribu-' 

Females 061,197 881,458 »mount. 

Aided Schools, .Tune to, zoss, 4,31s, enrolment 

Total 579i74x 583**77 attendant 181,478 (85*^ per cent). 

Pnlnursd — 9*.34* Euiopeaii pupils and 100,874 

- non-Buropean_ pupils. There are 8,153 teachers 
„ on the staff. Government expenditure on 

*^®*““®* education for 1908-9 ;C5»*,687; 1909-10 i:4»o,x4*; 

Total < 8aci.o6> i Sai Provincial expenditure (excluding higher educa- 

Torsi ... 1.030,063 1,979.847 tion, for which see under Union of South Africa) 

Tear. Births Doaths Miirria«e«. 19*0-19*** £598,738 ; 1911-is, £663,660. 

*908 57*870 35.809 11 05a Charitable Institutions, Hospitals, Pauperism. 

*907 80,4x5 35>49> *0,554 —In the hospitals 10,380 patients were treated 

*908 fc,3»4 33.987 9.448 In 19x1. There is no recognised system of poor 

*909 38,3x8 34,186 9,4S7 law relief, but 785 persons received indoor relief 

*9*0 55,737 34.974 *0,475 during the yeai, and 4,864 received outdoor 

.ku rolief. 


Inorsass of the People. 
Population CensuB, 1904 

CeuBUB, 19x1 

White 

Males 

.. .. 

3*8.544 

30*, 7*9 

Females 


•81,197 

081,458 

Total 


579.74* 

583**77 

Coloured 

Males 


900396 

— 

Females 


909,867 

— 

Total 


1,830,063 

*.979.847 

Tsar. 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriaffeo. 

1906 

57*870 

60.415 

35.809 

11 050 

*9®7 

1908 

35.49* 

*0,554 

9.448 

80,514 

58.3*8 

33.987 

*909 

34.*86 

9.4*7 

1910 

55.737 

34.974 

*0,475 


Production and /nduifry.— Between the moun- 
tains and the sea, in the south-western portion of 


Minerals, <bc. — There are imnortant oodt 

I UAIIIO mu\M. wsiv ovc»| SIS Visv» ovs«Avaa-vv wo warns vsvsss \/a 1 ^ ssas^nyAWMJ^ . 

the Province, are the chief grain and wine pro- ^ Namaqtmland ; copper and nickel j 

ducing districts ; In the south there are ei^nsive ^ 1® j ®}®^# found in Mount A 
forests ; and along the south-eastern coast, where ivJ # , , Knysna, Pr. — 

there are summer rains, tobacco and maize are ^bmand Maying divisions, and manganese in 
successfully cultivated. The Great Karoo, which Pawl and Cape divisi<^ Coal of oonslder- 

eztends from W. to E. for 300 miles, and has a J , *® ®*®® value <rf diamonds 

breadth of 70 miles, is generally a dry and barren ff I asbestos is mined 

distxiot. butVter rain ft is covered wth luxuriant “ ^® divisions of Hay, Prieska and Koniman. 
vegetation, and sup^rts countless flocks of sheep Communieations.-^The Cape to Cairo Railway 


extends from W. to B. for 300 miles, and has a Y"*"® *® ®*®® £ne value <rf diamonds 

breadth of 70 miles, is generally a dry and barren In 1910 was £5,86%^ ; asbestos is mined 

distxiot. butVter rain ft is covered wth luxuriant “ ^® divisions of Hay, Prieska and Koniman. 
vegetation, and sup^rts countless flocks of sheep Communieations.-^Tho Cape to Cairo Railway 
and many cattle ana horses. It is here also that ^heme places Capetown in oommunioation with 
the important industry of ostrich-terming is Bulawayo, the oonuneroial centre of Bbod^iia * 
carried on. The oountiy north of the mountains Balisbury, the owital of Rhodesia ; Beira ; the 
is still more elevated, and supports large numbers Viotoria Falla ; Broken Hill ; and Sakania in the 
of sheep, and contains the chief mineral districts. Congo, 795 milea beyond Bulawayo. 

The climate is h^tly, wd iU peculiar drynew Barbours and Forto.— There are magnlfloent 
and the uniformity of the temperature cause ft harbours at Table Bay (Cape Town! pSt Eltei^ 
to be muchtevoured by Europeans suffering from beth, East London, and Mossel Bav Therein 
pulmonanrow^ta. The prlnci^ naUve ^ectrlo tramways In Capetown, Pmt Bli^^ 
flora are heaths, protesD, and stapelias (or carrion East London, and Kimberley 
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CAsrtJLL, Capitowm. Total popolation (xpuX 
white and coloured, Oj^syo (with snotirba, x49,4fo. 

AdnUnUtmtion.’~-l!hd PioTinoe is administered 
by an Administrator, app<dnted fc» five years by 
the OoTemor-Oeneral, aided by a Provincial 
Council of 5x members (elected for three years). 
There Is an Executive Committee of four 
members in addition to the Administrator, who 
is Chaiiman of the Ck»mmittee. 

Local OovemmcnL—ThidTO are xa3 munici- 
palities, governed by a Mayor or Chairman 

and Councillors, a certain number of whom are 
elected annually by the ratepayers. There are 
85 Village Management Boards. 

Adminiatrator^ Hon. Sir N. Frederic de Waal, 

K.C.X.O. 

Executive Committee, C. E. Arnold; Daniel 

Belief ; Hon. W. Boss ; A. C. A. van Booy. 
Provincial Secretary, N. Janlsch, o.M.o. 

Capetown is 5,979 miles from Southampton; 
transit, s6 days. 

NATAL. 

The Provinoe of Natal comprises an area of 
u,37x sqiiaie miles, with a seal^ard of V76 miles. 
No less than 35 distinct rivers run through it 
into the Indian Ocean, but not one of them is 
navigable. As in the Cape Province, the country 
rises from the sea to the mountains by a series 
of terraces. 

Populatten. Oensus, 1904. Census, <9x1 

Europeans 97 iX 09 98.58* 

Indians and Asiatics ... xoo.giS x4XtS68 

Natives 9x0, 7x7 9511808 

Total x,xo8,784 x,x9x,9sB 

Production, <1:0. —The coast region, extending 
about xs miles inland, is highly feitile, and has a 
semi-tr^ical climate. Maize is the most generally 
cultivated crop throughout the Province, and 
sugar, coffee, arrowroot, ginger, tobacco, bananas, 
vegetables, and pepMr thrive in the coast region, 
and the pineapple npens in the open air. Tea is 
also grcwB. and its cultivation has become a 
thriving Industry. The midland district is more 
adapted for cereals and other European crops. 
The upper district is chiefly grazing land, and 
sheep-farming is the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants ; horses and cattle are also reared 
in lar^ numbers. The coalfields of the Province 
are of large extent, and are connected by 
rail with the seaport of Durban ; there is a 
considerable export trade in coal. Asbestos, 
copper, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron, 
lead and silver, limestone and marble, manganese, 
molybdenum, nickel, nitre and tin are also found. 
Forests od valuable timber abound in the kloofs, 
and many tracts along the coast are also well 
wooded. Cotton growing is being tried, and 
promises well. The chief exports are coal, wool, 
Bobhair, wattle bark, tea, su^, tobacco, maize, 
fruit and preserves, nides and skins. 

Education.— A University Ck>llege has been 
founded at Pietermaritzburg, and there ore 
Government high schools, a preparatory schools, 
and a technical institutes at Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban ; 58 primary schools, a art schools, 5 
Indian sehools, and a Government schools for 
coloured (^ildren ; there are also 593 Ooveniment- 
aided European, native, Indian and coloured 
schools. 

PisncRjrARiTZBhBa, the capital and seat of 
the PtPovUudal Government, is sitoated about 

— -d 

54 miles Inland from Port Natal. Total popu- 
lation (i||dte and oolouredX a9,347. 

In Durban (population, May 7, xpxx, 69,s87X 
or Port Natal, is the only harbour of any impor- 
tance on the south-east coast. The entrance is 
now safe and navigable for any vessel at any 
time; the average low-water depth at the 
entrance, the bar being no longer existent, for 
X908 being 33 ft. 7 In. 

.ddmmtstraftcTi.— The government is adminis- 
tered by an Administrator, aided by a Provincial 
Council of as members (elected for 3 years). There 
is au Executive Committee of 4 members. 
Adminigtrator, Hon. C. J. Smythe. 

Executive Committee, B. W. Evans, J. Schofield, 
J. W. Moor, J. 8. Wylie, K.c. 

Provincial Secretary, G. T. Plowman, O.M.O. 
Natal, 6,800 miles ; transit, so days. 

ZULULAND. 

Zululand, annexed in X897, comprises about two- 
thirds of the country formerly under Zulu kings, 
and is bouuded on the south and south-west by 
the Tugela Biver ; on the south-east by the Indian 
Ocean ; on the north by the Portuguese posses- 
sions ; ard on the west by the new territory 
(formerly Utrecht and Vrljheld districts of the 
Transvaal) and Swaziland. The Amawtaland 
Protectorate, created by proclamation of Nov. as, 
X897, was annexed to Zululand on Dec. ay, xSoy, 
and now forms part of the Province. The 
Northern Dietricte terrltoiy (consisting of the 
Magisterial Divisions of Vrfjheid, Utrecht, Paul- 
pietersburg, and Babanango) was annexed to 
Natal on January sy, 1903. 

THE TBANSVAAL. 

The Province of the I'ransvaal has a total area 
of xxo, 4*5*76 square miles, about so, 000 square 
miles lying within the tropics. 

Population. Census of 1904 Oensus of 191X 

WhiU 

Males xyojdix 

Females xx9,34x 

Total a 89 > 95 * 4**t83x 

Natives .— 

Moles 538,570 ... 

Females ^>086 

Total x,osz, 656 Xr*55>78o 

Aiiatice, <f*c. 

Males *41844 

Females xOi975 

Total 35*8x9 3 x,8s5 

The larger portion lies to the west of the 
Drakensberg (Mt. Mauch, 8,705 feet) and slopes 
down to the Limpopo Biver and Bechumialand ; 
a smaller section lies to the east of that range 
towards the Indian Ocean, and along the greater 
part of its eastern frontier is closed in by Portu- 
guese territory from having direct access to the 
sea. Steppes and bosh predominate and favour 
pastoral industries, whilst a^oulture labours 
under many drawbacks. Gold, first disoovered 
in S87X, constitutes the wealth of tiie oonutir* 
diamonds, coal, and silver are also fonnd, whilst 
iron ores and other metals are known to exist 
Hallways connect the Province with DeJagoa Baj, 
Durban, and the Cape. 
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UineriA ProdwfUon.— ’The goldfields of the 
Province have produced the following, output 
since 1899 


Tsar. 

Fins Ox. 

Year. 

Fine Os. 

1899 

1900 

3 »« 37 . 7«3 

348 » 7 «* 

19 ^ 

4 . 909 .S 4 * 

5 . 79 *» 8*3 

1901 

*58,03* 

1907 


x9oa 

1,7x8, MX 

X908 

7.059.849 

1903 

•. 97*.897 

1909 

7, *95,108 

1904 

3 . 773 » 5*7 

X9XO 

7 . 5 * 7 , *07 


The coalfields have produced in the last so 
years 


Year. 

Tons 

Year. 

Tons 

X90X 

797, *44 

1906 

*,891,404 

190* 

1903 

*,590,333 

». *53,877 

1907 

1908 

*,883,4*3 

3,0x1,69* 

1904 

*,^,033 

1909 

3,6*3,656 

1905 

■,098,799 

19x0 

3,974,378 


The total value of the diamonds produced in 
the last six years is as follows 

*905 £ 9S«i33o I *908 ;C*.549.8 i5 

1906 XiS6a,s4x 1909 X, 176,680 

X907 a, *68,075 I 19x0 1,318,630 

Tlie Capital is Pretoria, pop. 191 x, 48.600 
fwhite so, 660, coloured 18,9^5 ; the principal 
town being johaknksburg (the centre of the 
Witwatersrand goldfields), population in 19x1, 
a37.sio (white xao,4xx. coloured 1x6,809). 

Adminutration. ~-The government is admin- 
istered by an Administrator, aided by a Provin- 
cial Council of 36 members (elected for 3 years). 
I^ere is an Executive Committee of 4 members. 
Adminiitrator, Hon. J. F, B. Bissik. 

Executive Committee, C. Branmer, J. F. Brown, 
General S. W. Burger, B. B. G. IMenaar. 
Provincial Seoretary, A. B. Roberts. 


Pretoria is distant from London 7,000 mDes ; 
transit, vid Capetown, 19 daya 

ORAKGE FREE STATE. 

The Province of the Orange Free State has a 
total area of 50,39a square mfles. 

Oenttu of 1904. Oennu sgti. 


Males . . . 
Females . .. . 

.. 81,571 
.. 6 x,xo 6 

94 , 8 x 7 

80 , 8 x 8 

ToUl .... 

. x4«,879 

1 ^ 

*74,435 

Colouredr- 



Males . . 

. .. 1 * 8 , 5*4 

184,165 

Female? . . 

.. sx 6 ,xx* 

* 87,308 

Total . ... 

. ... * 44,838 

35*,47* 


It is essentially a pastoral country, but the 
eastern part is also admirably adapts for the 
cultivation of grain. Diamonds, garnets, and 
other precious stones are found, and rich coal- 
mines exist, while there are indications of gold. 
The chief exports are wool, ostrich feathers, hides, 
diamonds, grain, t&c. 

Bloemfontein, the Capital and seat of 
the Provincial Government, had a j^pulation of 
*6,9x9 (14,760 whites, xs,x6o coloured) in xoxx A 
new sewerage system ana an additional water 
supply are in successful operation. Six new 
bridges of masonry, ft. span, have been 

built over the Bloem Spruit, which has been 
straightened to avoid a repetition of the serious 
flood of Jan., 1904. 

Admintstration.— The government is adminis- 
tered by an Administrator, aided by a Provincial 
Council of as members (elected for 3 years). 
There is an Executive Committee of 4 members. 
Adminutrator, Hon. A. E. W. Ramsbottom. 
Executive Committee, C. V. Botha, General 

F. J. W. J. Hattingh, N. C. Havenga, P. B. 

Scholtz. 

Provincial Secretary, A. M. H. de Villiers. 

Bloemfontein is distant from London 6,700 
miles ; transit, vid Capetown, 19 daya 


Ct)( flZftocUj’s Nabtrs. 


EFFECTIVE FIGHTING FLEETS OF THE MARITIME POWERS. 


Class tn- 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Japam. 

Fkamox. 

Rcbsia. 

GsaMAirr. 

Avstrla-H. 

Italy. 

OATim. 

Built 

Bids 

Built 

Bids. 

Built 

Bldg 

Built 

Bldg 

Built 

Bldg. 

Built 

Bldg 

Built 

Bldg 

Bit 

Bldg 

Battlei^ipe 

55 

10 

3* 

6 

x6 

a 

*1 

7 

9 

7 

33 

xo 

D 

4 

8 

6 

Cmieert— 













H 




BatUe 

4 

6 

... 



4 



... 


« 

4 

B 

... 

... 

4 

Armoured 

34 

... 

*4 


*3 


*1 

... 

6 


9 


B 


xo 


Protect I. 

k8 

... 

3 


* 

... 

5 


7 



... 

M 


... 


» 4!- 

38 

9 

*5 


X* 

a 

4 


X 


»6 

8 

3 

3 

• 



x6 




5 

... 

6 


a 


XX 

... 

3 


XX 


Hnprot ... 

5 

* 

3 


4 

... 

... 


... 


6 

... 

3 


... 


SctnUe 

8 

... 

3 

• M 


... 

... 


... 



... 


... 

... 

3 

9Vrp.F(Mt. 

*4 

*79 1 

4 

9* 

a 

40 

*4 

3 

57 

a 

' a 

88 

x 8 

3 

95 

xo 

X09 

H 

XX 

X* 

"i 

5 

to 


1 


H 


57 

... 

i8x 

... 

•9 


80 

... 

60 

... 

z 

H 

Sutymare. 

88 

*4 

*0 

jeL. 

1 xa 

1 

JL^ 


*0 

7 

*3 

*0 

6 

x 

to 

so 
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(The TTaited StatM of JjMiiM.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Divisions. 

Area 

Population. 


Census 19x0. 

United States 

Territories 

Uthgr Jurisdiction 

Soldiers, etc., abroad 

Total 

1 

a» 79 o» 199 
, 833,993 

119,222 

1 - - 

75 » 397 » 6 i 6 

8 i 4»552 

7,929,682 

91,219 

90 , 7 S 3 »a 77 

1,118,989 

9 , 549 . 4*8 

SS.608 

3 » 743 » 4 i 4 

84,233,069 

101,467,302 


laoreAM of the People. 


(Continental U.S. only.) 


Tsas or 


Total Poi»olat»ok 


Inorxasx ox 

' DicsirariAL 

CsiracB. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total 

LAST ObMSDS. 

1 Imxiora.nts. 

i 


Z9,5S3»o58 

a 7 ,oox, 49 x 

3,638,808 

4 , 44 X 1830 

S 3 ,x 9 x, 87 d 

3 x, 44 |, 3 ax 

38 , 5 ^, 37 X 

6 ,xas,4e3 

8,5s*,445 

**7x3*05* 
a, 5x1,080 

X 

33, 676, 36s 

4,880,009 

^580,793 

7 ,xi 5 ,o 5 o 

»* 377*»79 

a,8xa,z9x 

43 > 574>990 

So,x55,7»3 

**. 597 * 4 X* 

10,466,468 

1S9. 

55,xss,axo 

7,470,040 

6s,6es,aso 

5,s46,6z3 

3 * 887*584 

1900 

<®i« 9 o,x 99 

8*803,535 

75*893*734 

9x,97a,s66 

*3*07**484 

19x0 

8x,73s,6S7 

9,8a8,a94 

*8*078,530 

8,798,308 


IMMIGRATION. 

Statistics concerning the arrival of aliens are 
available for nearly a century, but the Govern- 
ment exhibits little interest in those who leave 
its shores. Since 1790 nearly 18,500,000 alien 

f passengers have arrivM in the U.S. The follow- 
figures (from the Statistical Abstract) show 
the number of arrivals at certain periods from 
xBao-xpzi 



MAERIAOS AND DIVORCR 


The Law of Divorce differs in many of the 
States, while South Carolina has no Divorce Law 
In a<laiti<m to adnltery and cruelty of the hus- 
band or adultery of the wife, abandonment 
( ds ser tt onl habitual drunkMineoB, and imprison- 
meat for fiuony are iioaUfying offences^ 


Year 

Marriages 

Divorces Granted. 

Total 

To Wife 

To Husband. 

Total. 

1887 

483,069 

18,190 

9 * 7>9 

* 7 , 9*9 

z 89 a 

577*870 

* 4,008 

**,577 

38*579 

*»97 

6m,35o 

> 9*934 

* 4,785 

44 *% 

1903 

748*733 

4 *, 4«4 

* 0,056 

61 ,^ 

84 * 9*5 

*903 

788,130 

43*804 

* 1 , 3*1 

*904 

781,145 

44*010 

* 8,189 

66,199 

*905 

804,787 

45*758 

as,sso 

67*978 

*906 

853 , » 9 o ! 

48,807 

* 3*455 

7 s, 06 s 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

There are no reliable statistics of Births or 
Deaths The former are practically ignored, 
while the latter are reported only in the " Regi- 
stration Area,” which covers little more than 
half the United States. The following table 
shows the Deaths recorded in the ReglMration 
Area for the decade z9ox-‘Z9xo 


Year. 

Deaths (Bet> Area). 

Ybab. 

Dsaths (Reg. Area.) 

1901 

190 * 


1908 

S3 

887**84 

*9*3 

8a4>4*5 

691 ,^ 

7^5(8 

8e5*4** 

*9*4 

55**354 

* 9*9 

*9*5 

845,538 
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UniUd '8tite$. 


Oountrjr. 
Austria .... 
Bohemia . 
Canada— 
English 
French , 
China 


W.534 


FOBEiaX-BORN BOFULATION OF U.& 
iClNStfl Of tgtaa.) 

If amber. 


OoanUr. 

Denmarlc rSStSeg 

England *40,513 

France so4«>97 

Oerman}’ 8,663^x8 

Holland so 4 t 93 i 

Hungary . ... 148.7H 


Obontry. 
Ireland .... 

Italy 

Mexico ... 
Norway . . 
Poland ... 
Russia . . 


Humber. 

<>615*499 

4*4.oe7 

363.407 

4e3.7>^ 


OeantiT. 

Scotland eSStSeg 

Sweden 57atOS4 

Switaerlaud ... »5>993 

Wales 93,586 

Other CouBtriee >73,440 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Total ^eo,ms,s76 


The Republic occupies the southern portion of the North American Conl&nent, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, in latitude 25O-49O North and longitude 67^-124® 30? West, 
its northern boundary being Canada and the southern boundary Mexico. 

Its coast-line on both oceans has an estimated length of about 15,610 mileS) besides 
3,620 miles on the great lakes and 5,7^ on the Gulf of Mexico. The principal riv€r is 
the mighty Mississippi-Missouri, traversing the whole country from north to south, and ha^dng 
a course of 4, W nnies to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, with many large affluents, the chief 
of which are the Yellowstone, Nebraska, Arkansas, Ohio, and Red RiVers. The rivers flowing j 
into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are comparatively small ; among the former may be noticed j 

Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, ana Savgqnah ; of the latter, the Colombia, 
Sacramento, and Coloiudo. The Mobile and Colorado of Texas fall into the Gulf of Mexico, 
also the Rio Grande, a large river partly forming the boundary with Mexico. The areas j 
of the water-basins have been estimated as follows : — Rivers flowing to the Pacific, 644,040 
sauare miles ; to the Atlantic, 488,877 ; and to the Gulf of Mexico, 1,683,^25 square miles, 
01 which 1,257,547 are drained by the Mississippi-Missouri. The chain of the Rocky 
Mountains separates the western portion of the territory from the remainder, all com- 
munication being carried on over certain elevated passes, several of which are now traversed 
by railroads ; west of these, bordering the Pacific coast, the Cascade Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada form the outer edge of a high table-land, consisringin great part of stony and sandy 
desert, and in which occurs the Great Salt Lake, extending to the Rocky Mountains. 
Eastward the countn* is a vast, gently undulating plain, with a general slope southwards 
towards the marshv nats of the Gulf of Mexico, extending to the Atlantic, interrupted only 
bv the All^hany Mountains, of inferior elevation, in the Eastern States. Nearly the whole 
of tills plain, from the Rocky Mountains to some distance beyond the Mississippi, consists 
of immense treeless savannahs and prairies of luxuriant grans. In the Eastern States (which 
form the more settled and most thickly inhabited portion of the territory) large forests of 
valuable timber, as beech, birch, maple, oak, pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut ; and in the 
south, live oak, water-oak, magnolia, palmetto, tulip-tree, cypress, Ac., still exist, the 
remnants of the wooded region which formerly extended over all the Atlantic slope, but 
into which great inroads have been made by the advance of civilisation. The Mississippi 
valley is eminently fertile. The mineral kingdom produces in great abundance iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and aluminium ; the non-nietallic minerals including immense quantities of coal, 
anthracite, petroleum, stone, cement, phosphite rock, and salt. Precious metals include 
^Id and silver, raised mainly in Colorado, California, and Alaska (gold), and Colorado, 
Montana, Utah and Idaho (silver) ; while precious stones are worked in great varietv, 
including the turquoise, sapphire, tourmaline, and garnet. 


HISTORY. 

Early Colohisatioh. — A natural factor, the great expanse of ocean which divides the 
American continent from Asia, has saved America from Asiatic domination ; and it required 
mauy centuries of progress b( fore the European adventurer dared to attempt the passage of 
the narrower Atlantic. The aboriginal iubabitants were comparatively few in number, and 
being generally backward in development, except in Mexico, have left few permanent traces 
of their presence, 

American history may therefore be said to commence with the colonising expeditions 
from Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; for, although Colum^ ducovered 
America in the fifteenth oentory (Oct xa, 1492), no definite European sertlement was 
attempted until the last quarter the sixteenth century, when England, Holland, Sweden, 
France, and Spain made determined efforts^ to brin^ into account the pot^tial wead^ of the 
newly discovered continent Of tiiese nationalities the English secuied a paramount 
influence, throngh their natnnl aptitude for colonisation, which continues to distinguish that 
race (and in a greater degree tiie Scotch) amongst the nations of Europe. In the seventeentii 
cental a chartered conij^y founded Jawwtown (1607)1 w^d max^ Royalist settleiiients 
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Statu. 


mm cptellUslied in the district which had been named Fir^at^ after Queen Elisabeth, in 
the pievioiis centu^ But step by step with the Cbarch and Boyalist foundations in the 
sooui a limilar series of Puritan and Separatist centres was established in the north. The 
•mall band of ** Pilgrim Fathers ’* in their i8o-ton d/av/fotoer, from Southampton, England, to 
Vlymotity Uassachosette (i6ao), was soon followed by a stream of well-to-do merchants 
from Boston, Liucolnsbire, and other east coast Engliidi towns, and New England became 
rapidly prosperous. Between these two settlements the Dutch had establish^ themselves 
in Ntio Netherlands (1631), and the Swedes in New S%peden ^1638). Other English founda- 
tions were Maryland (1632), f'aroltna (1663), New York (16^), New Jersey (1665), and 
Penntyl^nia (i^z). From that date Continental enterprise may be said to have ceased for 
half a olntury, and Georgia (1733) was the last of the English settlements. 

Eiohteknth CsirruRY. — A continuous struggle was waged between the English and 
French settlements in America, but until the War of 1754-1763 little part was taken by 
Great Britain in the actual campHigris. The issue of this war decided the fate of America. 
It secured the possession of the Pacific coast for the inhabitants of the Atlantic slope, and 
roused the interests of the British (lovemment in the possibilities of its American colonies. 
The Home Government endeavoured to recover from the colonies part of the cost of the war 
b^ which their existence had been secured, but taxation witnout representation " was 
bitterly resented. In December, 1773, some English ships laden with tea arrived in the 
harbour of Boston, where a non-importation agreement was strictly enforced. A mob of 
colonists, diognised as India* s, boarded the vessels and threw their contents into the sea. 
This Boston Tea Party of December 16, 1773, remains as an outstanding incident in the 
quarrel between America and Great Britain. In spite of the counsels of Chatham the King 
j^rsisted in repressive measures, generally with inadequate forces and at inopportune 
moments. The colonists resisted in arms, and bloodshed ensued at the first engagement at 
Lexington^ April 10, 1775, and continued until the Capitulation of Yotktown^ October 19, 
X76Z, when Lord (Jotnu'allis surrendered with the whole of his forces to General Washington, 
When peace was concluded. Sept. 3, 1783, between America and Great Britain, no vestige of 
territory over which the dispute had raged remained under British rule. 

The Declaration (f Independence,- On July 4, 1776^ the delegates of the various American 
colonies adopted the Declaration of Independence which bad been framed at Mecklenberg, 
N.C., on May 20, 1775, repi esentatives tf the United States of America^ 

in Congress assembled^ appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, solemnly puhiish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
he, Free and Independent States. This Declaration was at length acknowledged by Great 
Britain, and the United States of America from this beginning has become one of the greatest 
Powers of the world. The Declaration of Independence was followed by the framing of a 
Constitution, which was ratifi d in 1787 to 1790 by the 13 Original States (Delaware, Penn- 
8>lvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and hhode Island). This Constitution 
established a legislature of two houses, and vested the executive power in an elective 
President ; and on April 30, 1789, Georoe Washington entered office as the first of a line of 
Presidents of the Umted States of America. 

Ninktkenth Century. — The maritime war of Britain and France led to the outbreak 
of hostilities between the former and the United States, owing mainlv to the rival interpre- 
tation of the law of allegiance in connexion with impressment of British subjects from 
American ships to serve in the Briti><h Navy. On June 18, 1812, the United States declared 
war against Britain, in which the latter was generally successful on land and the United 
States almost invariably victorious on the sea. A land engagement at Chateauguay on 
October 26, 1813, gained lasting glory for the troops of Canada ; and earlier in the same 
year— June i, 1813 — a duel at sea between the Chesapeake and the Shannon did much to 
restore the prestige of the British Navy. Peace was concluded by the Treaty of Ghent on 
December 24, 1814, after a purposeless war, which Canada alone has reason to remember 
with satisfaction. 

The Monroe Doctrine. — The revolt of the Spanish American colonies led to the interven- 
tion of Brit-iin to prevent France from a sisting in their recove^ for Spain, and France was 
finally prevented from inteiference in these mntters by the publication of President Monroe’s 
Mes^e to Congress on Decemlier 2, 1823. The Message contained the following words : 

With the Governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence tot have on great considerations and on just principles acknowledged, we cotdd 
not view any interposition for the pu^se of oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny bp any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. 
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Unittd 8tat«t. 


The Gold Ruih.— la 1846 a dbpnte aroae between tbe United Statee and Mexioo in con- 
nexion with the boondaries of Textu^ recently (1845) admitted ae a State of the Union, and 
after hoatilitiea of eeveral monthathe war enaed in ^ Treatif of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1847). 
Under thia treaty Mexico eorrendered the disputed portions of Texas and Kew Mexico, part 
of Arixona, and California. In 1848 immense excitement prevailed through the discov^ 
of ^Id in Upper California, and a great rush of goldse^ers entered the newly acquired 
terntory, whi^ remains the principal gold-producing State of tbe Union. 

The Civil War. — Among the inaustrial classes of America in i860 nearly 4,000,000 were 
negro slaves, descendants of those planted in the Colonies by Britain. The question of their . 
emancipation led to a bitter dispute between the Northern Southern States of ^America* | 
the latter seceding from the Union in 1861. Two years earlier John Brown^ an advocate or | 
emancipation, had embittered the relations between the North and South by a raid upon the 
Government a^nal of HarperU Ferry y which he captured and held until forced to sur- 
render ; and although he was hanged W the Government his object was eventually achieved ; 
^ President Lincoln’s Emancipation Prodamatlon of January 1, 1863. The Secession (f the 
Southern Stages was followed oy hostilities, which included many pitched battles, fc^ht 
with astounding tenacify and prolific slaughter on both sides. The Battle of Gettys^rgy'\ 
July 1-3, 1863, and of Antietaniy Sept. 17, 1862, have never been surpassed for proportional, 
losses of those engaged. Hostilities ceased soon after the surrender of Genera Lee at 
AppomaXtox on April 9, 1865, and the bitterness engendered by tbe nar was buried in a 
lasting peace. By a careless observance of the Foreign Enlistment Act Britain permitted 
the departure from Liverpool of the Alahamay which committed depredations upon the 
Federal shipping, and was also guilty of other acts of negligence. Thus Britain became 
involved in a dispute which was settled by arbitration under the Treaty of Washington, 
May 8, 1871, by which she was called upon to pay /3,a5o,ooo damages to the United SUtes. 
In the four years’ war the Confederate (southern) ^tes lost over 200,000 men by death and 
disease, while the victorious Federal (Northern) States lost close on 350,000 from the same 
causes. 

War with Spain, continuous misgovemment of the neighbouring island of Cuba 
brought America into conflict with Spain in 1898. A succession of revolts, which the Spanish 
forces were unable to suppress, left Cuba the prey to anarchy, and induced the United States 
to despatch to Havana tne warship Maine. By accident or design that vessel was destroyed 
by an explosion (Feb. 15), and the United States declared war against Spain on April 25, 
1898. Tne outcome of the hostilities was the freedom of Cuba and the i^uisition by the 
United States of the Spanish possessions in the Philippine Islandsy in addition to Guam and 
Porto Jtico in the West Indies. 

Twentieth Centuuy. — On June 28, 1902, Congress appropriated the sum of $40,ocx>,ooo 
for the purchase of all outstanding rights in the work inaugurated on the Panama Canaly 
and on April 28, 1904, a further sum was granted for the purchase of a strip of territory on 
each side of the proposed waterway from me Republic of ranama. Operations were imme- 
diately commenced with a view to the completion of the work, and the Canal is expected to 
be an accomplished fact in 1913. 

Reciprocity with Canada.— Conferences between United States and Canadian represen- ! 
tatives took place in November, 1910, at Ottawa, and in January, 1911, at Washington, and 
concurrent legislation in Washington and Ottawa was contemplate witii a view to 
establishing permanent reciprocal trading relations. In view, however, of the change of 
Government after the Canadian General Section of October, 1911, further progress in the i 
direction of Reciprocity is improbable. | 

Anglo-American Arbitration, — A Treaty of Arbitration between the United Kingdom and ! 
the United States was signed at Washington, August 3, 1911, but it was mutilated by! 
Congressional amendments until it became unrecognisable. The ormnal Treaty contained 
seven Articles, which were stated in the 1912 Edition of Whitaker's Almanack, 

GOVERNMENT. 

The United States of America is a Federal Republic consisting of 48 States and 
X Federal District (of which 13 are Original States, 7 'were admitted without previous organi- 
sation as Territories, and 28 were admitted after such organisation), and of x organist 
Territory^ 

The Constitution.— By the Constitution of Sept. 17, 1787 (to which ten amendments 
were added on Dec. 15, 1791, ahd eleventh to fifteenth Jan. 8, 17^, Sept. 25, 1804, Dec. x8, ! 
1865, July 28, x868, and March 30, 1870), the government of the United States is entrusted ! 
' three sepan^ authorities— the Executive, Ihe Legislative, and the Judicial. 

The J^ecutive power is vested in a Px^ident, who is dected every four years, and is 
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eligible for re-dactioo. The mode of electing the President is as follows Each State 
aMMints, in sttch manner as the Legislature tiic^reof dftects, a number of electors, equal to 
£e whole number of Senators and Kepresentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress ; but no Senator or Representative, or anyone holding office under Government, 
sl^ be appointed an elector. The electors for each State meet at their respective State 
Capitals on a day appointed, and there vote for a President by ballot. The ballots arelihen 
sant to Washin^n, and opened by the President of Senate in presence fA Congress, and the 
candidate who has receive a majority of the whole number of electoral votes cast is 
decliured Pi^dent for the ensuing term. If no one has a majority, then from the three 
highest M the list the House of Representatives elects a President, the votes being taken by 
States, representation from each State having one vote. There is also a Yice-President, 
who, on the death of the President, becomes ex offido President for the remainder of the 
term. In case of the removal or death of both President and Yice-President, a statute pro- 
vides for the succession of the Secretarj' of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
War, and others, so that the State can never be without a Head or Ruler. 

Tilie Legidativt power is vested in two Houses, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, the President ^ving a power, which may be overcome by a two-thirds vote of 
each House. Two Senators from each State are elected by the Legislature thereof for the 
term of six years : and R^resentatives are chosen in each State, by popular vote, for two 
years. The number of ^presentatives for each State is allotted in proportion to its 
population— at present i for 173,901. The Senate consists of 92 members, and the House of 
Representatives of 392 representatives and territorial delegates. 

The supreme Jt^icidl authority is vested in a Chief Justice and eight Justices, who are 
anointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to hold their 
offices during good beha^dour. 


PRESIDBirrS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1789-1913. 


Name. 

state 

PoUtical 

i*arty 

Bom 

Prefidency. 

Died 

Vice President 

I. George Washington 

Va 

Fed. 

* 73 * 

I 7 e 9 -X 797 

*799 

John Adams. 

a. John Adams 

Mass 

,, 

* 73 S 

X797-XS01 

x8s6 

Thomas Jefferson. 

3. Thomas Jefferson .... 

Va. 

Rep. 

*743 

X80X-Z809 

x8s6 

(Aaron Burr. 

{George Clinton. 
lElbridge Gerry. 

4. James Madison 

Va. 

»> 

* 75 * 

X809-ZBZ7 

X835 

S. James Monroe 

Va. 

,, 

*759 

x8x7-x8s5 

xB3* 

Daniel D. Tompkins. 

6. J(^ Quincy Adams 

Mass. 


X767 

x8s5-x8s9 

1848 

rJohn C. Calhoun. 

1 Martin van Buren. 

7. Andrew Jackson 

8. Martin van Biiren 

Tenn. 

Dem. 

1767 

X8S9-X837 

*84.4 

Martin van Buren. 

N.Y. 

Whig 

*788 

x83^x84x 

x86s 

Richard M. Johnson. 

9. William Henry Harrison 

Ohio 

*773 

Mch. to Apr. x84x 

X84X 

John Tyler. 

so. John Tyler 

11. James Knox Polk 

Va. 


1790 

X84X-X845 

x86s 


Tenn. 

Dem. 

*795 

Z845-X849 

*849 

George M. i^llas. 

IS. Zachary Taylor 

13. Millard FUlmc^ 

La 

N.V. 

Whig 

1784 

x8oo 

X849-X850 

X850-Z853 

*850 

X874 

Millard Fillmore. 

14. Franklin Pierce 

N.H, 

Dem. 

x8o4 

X833-X857 


William R. King. 

15. James Buchanan 

1 Pa. 


* 79 * 

x857-x86x 

John C. Breckinridge. 

16. Abraham Lincoln 

111. 

Rep. 

1809 

x86z-x855 

*865 

f Hannibal Hamlin. 
(Andrew Johnson. 

17. Andrew Johnson 

Tenn. 

i» 

x8o8 

X86S-X869 

*875 

18. Ulysses Simpson Grant ... 

111. 

ft 

ffiss 

X869-Z877 

x88s 

(Schuyler Colfax. 

(Henry Wilson. 

19. Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Ohio 


s8ss 

X877-X88X 


William A. Whssler. 

so. James Abram Garfield 

Ohio 


1831 

Moh. toSept.x88x 

Chester A. Arthur. 

SI. Chester Alan Arthur 

N.Y. 


1830 

x88x-x8^ 

x886 


ss. Grover Cleveland 

N.Y. 

Dem. 

1837 

X885-1889 

X908 

Thomas A. Hendricks. 

a3. Benjamin Harrismi ... 

lad. 

Rep. 

*«33 

188^x893 

X90X 

Levi P. Morton. 

84. Grover Cleveland 

N.Y. 

Dem. 

*837 

1893-X897 

x^ 

Adelai £. Stevenson. 

ss. William McKinley 

Ohio 

Rep. 

*844 

S897-X90Z 

190X 

(Garrett A. Hobart. 
(Theod<m Roosevelt. 

as. Theodmu Roosevelt 

N.Y. 

ft 

*858 

Z90X-X909 


(charles W. Fairbanks. 

99 . William Howard Taft 

sfi. Woodrow Wilson 

Ohio 

N.J. 

Dein. 


Z909-X9Z3 

* 9 * 3 -* 9*7 

... 

James 8. Sherman. 







THS^BCTOBAL COLLXOS. 

The Presidential Bleetion takes place every fourtii year, tlie BleotorB being diosen in the aeveral 
States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in November of that rar. The Electors thus chosen 
meet at their State capitals on the second Monday d the succeeding January, and the Fresideot 
elected by them comes into office on the fourth day of March next ensuing. The following list 
gives the Be|MriMentatlon of the States in the Electo^l Ck)llege of t^, which contained jtxx vbtes, 
making a necessity of a66 votm to secure a minority. In the election of Not., 1910, Dr. woodrow 
Wilson (Democrat) secured 4i^ electors ; Theodore Roosevelt secured 94 electors, and W. BL Taft 
ta electors. • 


Alabama... . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C!alifomia .. 

Colorado... 

Connectlcu* 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ... 

IlliDOiS... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. . . 
Missouri ... 


Oregon 

Pennaylvania... 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee . . 


3 

Montana 

4 

' Texas 

so 

6 

Nebraska .. . 

8 

Utah 

4 

X 4 

Nevada 

3 

j Vermont 

4 

4 

New Hampshire 

4 

1 Virginia 

sa 

•9 

New Jersey . . 

*4 

1 Washington . . 

7 

<5 

New Mexico . . 

3 

! West Virginia 

8 

13 

New York .... 

45 

1 Wisconsin 

S 3 

xo 

North Caiolinn 

* IS 

I Wyoming 

3 

>3 

North Dakota 

5 

' 


to 

Ohio 

*4 

1 Total 

53 X 

6 1 Oklahoma 

BALANCE OF PARTIES 

10 

IN U.R., 

Majority 

1867-X9X3. 

a66 




losunrKN 

YrAH» 

Hicnatk 

Btl'REIIENTATIVlt. 

Reiiubliosn 

Deiuocmt. 

Independent, 

etc 

Republican 

1 l>emocrEt. 

Independent. 

etc. 

36 

37 

s8S9-i86z 

s6 

38 

s 

“1 

j zoz 

«3 

X861-X863 

3 * 

xo 

s 

X06 

4 * 

s8 

38 

X863-Z865 

38 

9 

5 

xos 

74 

9 

39 

S865-X867 

4 * 

XX 


*45 

1 40 


40 

X867-1869 

4 » 

XX 


*43 

1 89 


4 S 

s869'-s87x 

58 

XX 


* 5 * 

1 78 


4 » 

187S-1873 

57 

*7 


*38 

*03 

5 

43 

s573-s875 

47 

so 

7 

*94 

1 2! 

*4 

44 

S875-S877 

43 

*9 

s 

*07 

f X 08 


45 

S877-Z879 

35 

39 

I 

*a 

1 * 5 * 


4fi 

x879>z88s 

30 

44 


**9 

*48 

x6 

47 

x88x-x883 I 

37 

?! 

z 

146 

*38 

xo 


S883-X88S 

38 

38 

« 

XS4 

*98 

z 

49 

X885-S887 { 

4 > 

' 34 { 

... 

xso 


X 

SO 

Z887-S889 

39 

37 1 

j 


x68 

4 

5* 

X889-S89X 

39 

37 

; 

xw 

j *59 


5* 

S89X-S893 

47 

39 

s 

88 

' *38 

*8 

53 

S893 sSjs 

38 

44 

3 

zs6 

aao 

8 

54 

55 

X895-X897 

4* 

39 

5 

*48 

*04 

7 

s8^-s899 

46 

34 

XO 

ao6 

*!♦ 

*8 

? 

x8^X9ox 


s6 

XX 

*85 

1 *63 

9 

s? 

*90*~s903 

s 

1 < 

•9 

3 

*98 

i *53 

5 

P 

X903-X905 1 

3 « 


ma 6 

1 *74 

a 


X9eS-s907 

‘ 58 

3 « 


•an 

1 

.... 

£ 

*907*909 

! 61 

3 * 1 


sas 

1 

■ ... 

6s 

Z909-S9XX 

' 60 

3* j 


»*9 

1 X7a 

... 

6s 

X9XX-X9X3 

90 

^ i 

... 

*85 

aa6 

I 
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Prendeat of iht Vaited StatM. 

PBSSiDRirr OF THE UNITED STATES, Hon. WilltftfiMloward Taft, Ihtm Sept 15, 

1857 (March 4, 1909-1913), will be succeeded March 4, 1913, by Dr. Wo^row 

Wilson (and travelling allowance $25,000) $75,000 

Secretary to the President^ Camie A. Thompson 6,000 

Vic€-Pr€ 9 %dent the United States (vacant) xa,ooo 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


Director of (T.S. iTtnl, George E. Boberts $4,500 I 


confirmed in office by the Senate. These Enffratnng Printing, Joseph B. Salph 
minister# act under the authority of the Presl- Supervising ArtdiiteeL James K. Taylor 
dent and are responsible to him for their Comptroller of the Treasury, Rob^ J. 

respective deptftments. Trace well 

Pbbsidskt Taft’s Cabinet. Service, 8. I. 

Secretary of State, Hon. Philander Chase Jwd*?or« 


Knox, b. xlKa $xaiOoo 

MRcVMgh, 4. u,ooo InttrUr, Howkrd C. Shob«r 4,000 

Samtaiy of B'or, Hon. Henry L. Stimeon, ^,p,, yf jy,g, 

fct*67....y..j...... 10,000 S(ot«, Colon R. Layton 4,000 

se^ryo/m Ao«/, Hon. George von p„, m. 0 . 4 anoe 4 ono 

Lengerke Meyer, 6. 185S ..... ... ^....... 10,000 Treatunr oi the U.S., Leo McClung 8,000 

SMT^fV 0/ Me It^nor, Hon. Walter <Jo., G. C. Bantz Z 3,600 

I«wlo Kleher, 6. i8fa. ia,ooo jt,^Mrar, William T. Vernon 4.000 

P^m««er. 0 ^r^ Hon. Frank Harrl. CoV«></er tte Ciore.«g, L. 0 . Murray &000 

Hitchcock, &. x^ xs,ooo Cornmusioner of loUmaZ Revenue, 

Royall B. Cafoll 6,000 

Wlckenham, 0. 1838 ia,ooo /Inmty do. R. Williams, ^,000; J. C. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James V^eeler. ...T!T. xfioo 

XI "" Solicitor, I,R., F. Maddox 4I500 

Sect^n/ 0/ Commerce and Labour, Hon. Solicitor of Treasury, Wm. T. Thc.mpson 4,5^ 

Charles Nagel, 6. 1849 «.ooo chief of the Secret Service, John E. Wilkie 4,000 

DEPARTMENT’S OF THfi GOVERNBIENT. DEPARTMENT OF War. 

department of State. Assistant Secretary, Robert 8. Oliver 5,000 

ilsmstaiit Secretary, Huntington Wi'son $5,000 Do., Chief Clerk, John C. Scofield ... 4,000 

Second do., A. A. Adee 4,Soo Chief or Staff, Maj -Gen. L. Wood 8,000 

Third do., Chandler Hale 4*500 Adfutant-Oen., Ma). Gen F. C. A Ins worth 8,000 

/Wrrcfor, Corwtdar iSferptc«, Wilbur J. Carr 4,500 Inspector-General, Brig -Gen. B. A. 

Chief Clerk, William McNelr 3,000 Garllngton 6,000 

Counsellor, Chandler P. Anderson 7,Soo Judge - Advocate - General, Brig - Gen. 


Tracewell 

General Supt, Life-Saving Service, 8. I. 

Kimball 

Auditors : — 

Treasury, William E. Andi-ews 

War Dept., Benjamin F. Harper 

Interior, Howard C. Shober 

Navy, Ralph W. Tyler 

State, Cal^ R. Layton 

Post Office. M. 0 . Cliauce 


Asst, do., G. C. Bantz 3,600 

1 Registrar, William T. Vernon 4,000 

Comptroller of the Currency, L. 0 . Murray 5,000 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

Royall B. Cabell 6,000 

Dejmty do., R. Williams, $4,000 ; J. C. 

WTieeler 3,600 

Solicitor, I.R., F. Maddox 4,500 

Solicitor of Treasury, Wm. T. Thompson 4,500 


Solicitor, Joshua R. Clark, jun 3,000 

Asst. do.,¥. Van Dyne, P. D. Richards, 

E. H Hart each 3,000 

Chiefs of IHdswns — 

Latin- American Affairs, 'WWiism T S. 

Doyle 4,500 

Far Eastern Affairs, Ranford 8. Miller 4,500 

Near Eastern Affairs, Evan E Young, 
in charge 3,000 


5.000 Enoch H. Crowder 6,000 

Quarter - Master - (General, Brig. -Gen. I 

3.000 James B. Aleshire 6,000 1 

Commissary-Oerieral, Brig -Gen. H. G. I 

Sharpe 6,000 1 

4,500 Surgeon-General, Brig. -Gen. George H. 1 

4,500 Toruey 6,000 1 

Pay master -General, Brig. -Gen. C. H. 

3,000 Whipple 6,000 


Information, Sevellon L. Brown 3,000 Chief of Engineers, Brig. -Gen. William 


Chiefs of BurMMx , — 

Q xr a. 


H. Bixby 6,ooe 


Diplomatic, 8. Y. Smith a,s5o Chief of Ordnance, Brig. -Gen. William 


Consular, Herbert C. HengsVer s,a5o 


Crozier 6,000 


Appointments, M. M. Shand a,zoo Chief Signal Officer, Brig. -Gen. James 

U/ xvi. 6.... Allan 


Citizenship, Richard W. Flournoy, jun, 
Indexes and Archives, John K. Buck .. 
Accounts, Thomas Morrison 


s,xoo Allen 6,000 

a,xoo Insular Affairs, Brig. -Gen. 0 . R. 


aLtaVPIUttO All a j wp. 

Rolls and IMrary, John A. Tonner a,soo : Public Buildings, Col. Spencer Cosby 4,c 


Department of the Treasury, 
Assistant Secretary, Charles D. Hllles ... 
„ „ James F. Curtis 


A. P. Andrew 5,000 I Aids;— 


I Department op the Navy. 

5,000 I Secreta y, George von L. Meyer za,ooo 

5,000 I Assistant Secretary, Beekman Winthrop 5^000 


Chief Clerk, James L. Wilmeth 3,000 

Chi^s of Division 

Appointment, Charlis Lyman 3,000 

Book-keeping, Charles H. Miller 3,500 

PuMie Moneys, E. B. Daskam 3,000 

Customs, C. P. Montgome^ 4*000 

Leans k Currency, A. T. Huntington... 3,000 
StaHonsry k Printing, Fred F. Weston a, 500 

Malls ana FBes, 8. H. Gaines a, 500 

Revsnue Cutter Service, Worth G. Ross a,ooo 


Operations, Rear-Adm. ChfU’les S. 

Vreeland 

Personnel, Captoin Templin M. Potts 
Inspectwm, Rear-Adm. Charles J. 

M^^cipt^nAi'btGVwitit^ 

To Secreta^, Ueutenant Commander 

Leigh C. PUmer - 

President, General Board, Admiral 
George Dewey lyjoo 
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Yardi and Dodu, Homer B. Stanford $6,000 

Ordnance, E««r-Adm. N. C. Twining....; 6,000 
Sunjdite and Aceounte, Paym.-Gen. T. J. 

Cowlo 6^ 

Medicine and Surgery, Charles F. Stokee 6,000 

Conttruetionj^Ricnard M. Watt t^ooc 

Navigation, Bear-Adm. Philip Andrews 6,000 

Inteuigenee, Capt. T. S. Bod^^en 5,000 

JBngine0rdn>CMef, Bear-Adm. Hutch I. 


Judge-AdvooatC’Gtnerai, Capt. Robert 

L. Bussell : 5,000 

Pretident, Naved Examination Board, 

Bear-Adm. Thomas B. Howard 8,000 

Suot, Naval Obeervatory, Capt. J. L. 

Jayne 5,000 

Dvreotor, Nautical Almanack, M. Upde- 

Sniff 4 « 5 <x> 

Hydrographer, Comdr. George F. Cooper 4,000 
Commandant, Marine Corpt, Col. W. P. 

Biddle 8,000 

Chief Clerk, Frank S. Curtis 3,000 

Hepautmbnt op this Post Office. 
Poitmaeter ‘General, Frank H. Hitchcock is, 000 

Chief Clerk— Ooorge G. Thomson 4,000 

Aesmant Attorney -Gen., R. P. Goodwin 5,000 

Purchasing Agerd, Jao. A. Holmes 4,000 

Chief Inspector, Robert 8 Sharo 4,000 

First Anexstant Postmaster - General, 

Charles P. Grandfleld 5,000 

Chief Clerk, E. T. Bushnell 0,500 

Supt . Salaries and Allowances, John 

C. Koons 4,000 

<Slsoo do., Joseph Stewart 5,000 

Chief Clerk, Aleyne A. Fisher a, 500 

Railway Mail iSemce, Theodore Ingalls 4,000 

Foreign Mails, Basil Miles 3,000 

TAird ao., James J. Britt 5,000 

CAie/ Clerk, Clarence B. Hurrey s,5oo 

Money Orders, E. F. Kimball 3,500 

Fourth do., P. V. De Graw 5,000 

Chief Clerk, Wm. J. Satterfield 1,500 

Rutw Mails, George L. Wood 3,000 

Dead Letters, James K. Young 1,750 

Postal Savings System,Director^hoodore 
L. Weed 5,000 

Departkbnt of th* Interior. 

SeerMary, Walter L. Fisher xa,ooo 

First Assistant Secretary. Samuel Adams 5,000 

Assistant Secretary, Lei^ C. Laylin 4,500 

Chief Clerk. Clement 8. Fcker 4,000 

Assistant A ttomey-Gen., Charles W. Cobb 5,000 
Commissioners — 

Land Ojfioe, Fred Dennett 5,000 

Assistant do., Samuel V. Proudflt 3,500 

Pensions, James L. Davenport 5,000 

First Deputydo., Leander Stillwell ... 3,600 

Education, railander P. Claxton 5,000 

Indian Affairs (vacant) 5,000 

First Asst, do., Fred H. Abbott 3,000 

Seoond Asst do., Charles F. Hawke... 1,730 

Patents, Edward B. Moore 5,000 

First Asst, do., Cornelius B. Billings 4,500 

Seoond Asst, do., Frederick A. Tennant 3,500 
Director of Oeelogioal Survey, George 

Otis Smith 6,000 

Do., Reclamation Service, F. H Kewell... 9,500 
Do., Bureau of Mines. Jos. A. Holmes ... djooo 

Dbfartmikt or justicb. 
Aetom«p-GeNeral,OeorgeW.Wlokex«luun xa,ooo 

william MaiahallBuIU 4 Mm 

Assistant to Attamey-OenereU, James A. 

Bowler 9.000 


Assistant Attomeys-OenereU, John (A 
Thompson, Winfred T. Denison, Wu- 
liam B. Harr, William H. Lewis, IhmiNrt; 

KnaebeL Jesae C. Adkins each $5,000 

Chi^ CM, O.J. Field 3I500 

Department or AoRicPLTirBB. 
Assistant Secretary, Willett H. Hays ... 5,000 

Chief Clerk, C.C.&ox\c. 3^ 

Solicitor, George P. McCabe 5,000 

Appointment Clerk, B. W. Roberta a, 000 

Chief e of Bureaux 

Weather, Willis L. Moore 4 . 6,000 

Animal Industry, A. D. Melvin 5,000 

Publications, Joseph A. Arnold 3,150 

Accounts, A. Zappone 4,000 

SoOs, Milton Whitney 4,000 

Forest Service, Henry S. Graves 5,000 

Biological Survey, Henry W. Henshaw 3,500 

Plant Industry, B. T. Galloway dhooo 

Director of Experimental Stations, A. C. 

True 4,500 

Statistician, V. H. Olmstead 4,000 

Entomologist, L. 0 . Howard 4,500 

Acting Chemist, B. E. Doolittle Syoeo* 

Director of Public Roouis, L. W. Page ... 4,000 

Statistical Scientist, G. K. Holmes 3,500 

Department op Commeiuje and Labour. 
Assistant Secretary, Benjamin 8. Cable... 5,000 
Chief Clerk A Supt., Rbt. M. Pindell, Jr. 3,000 

Disbursing Clerk, George Johannes 3,000 

Chiefs of Divisions .— 

Appointments, George W. Leadley 1,500 

Publications, George C. Havenner *>500 

Supplies, Wilbur w. Fowler i,zoo 

Chws of Bureaux or Services : — 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce Manu- 
factures, Albertus H. Baldwin 4,000 

Assuttanl Chiefs, Oscar P. Austin, 

$3,000 ; Etherel A. Brand 1,750 

Corporations, Luther Couant, Jr 5)Ooo 

Deputy, Francis Walker 3,500 

i Labour, Charles P. Neill 5,000 

Lighthouses, George R. Putnam 5,000 

Deputy, John 8. Conway 4,000 

Census, Edward Dana Durand 6,000 

Coast A Qeodetvc Survey yO.PL Tittmann 6,000 
Steamboat Inspection, (^orge Uhler ... 4,000 

Fisheries, George M. Bowers 6,000 

Deputy, Hugh M. Smith 3,500 

Naviga^^ Eugene T. Chamberlain ... 4,000 

Immigration, Daniel J. Keefe 5,000 

Standards, Samuel W. Stratton ^000 

Children's, Julia C. Lathrop 5,000 

Civil Service Commission. 
Commis^oners, John C, Black, $4,510 ; 

J. A. Mcllhenny, WUlUm S.^^h- 

burn each $4,000 

Chief Examiner, George B. Wales 3,000 

Sscretary, John T. Doyle 1,500 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Legislative power is vested in two Houses, 
the Senate and the Honse of Representatives, 
the Preeldent having a veto power, which may be 
overcome by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
Two Senators from each State are elected by the 
Legislature thereof for the term of six years ; 
and Bepresentattves are chosen in each State, 
by popular vote, lor two years. The number of 
Representatives for each State Is allotted in 
proportion to ita populatlon^t present x for 
S73,9M. The Senate consists of ^e members, of 
whom m are Beniibllcana and 41 Democrats. 
The salary of a Senator is $74^ per annum, 
with milwivce at a» peats per mile, coming and 
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retnrolng, for Moh regnlar tettioii. The House 
^ R^pnmnUOioee ooneiata of me repreeentativM 
end territorial delegateik of whom ea6 are 
Demoorata and 165 E^bttoani, with 1 Sooialiat 
The aaJary of a Bepreaeotative is $7 »sm per 
ammm, with mUeage, as for Senators. 

TmB sixtt-Sboond Conqrbss. 


Preeident of the Senate (Tacant) $ia,ooo 

PretidetU (pro tempore) (vacant) 

Speaker the House of RspresenUUiveSy 

Champ Clark xstooo 

Libra/Aan of Congress^ Herbert Putnam 6,000 
Assistant do.^ Apleton P C. Griffin .... 4,000 


THB JUDICATURE. 

The supreme judicial auth(»itv is vested in 
a Chief Justice and eisht Justioea who are 
anointed by the President, by and with the 
aovioe and consent of the Senate, to hold their 
offices during good behaviour. There are also 
33 Circuit Judges with salaiies of $7,000 each, 
and px Judges of District Courts, each of whom 
receives $6,000 per annum. 

BUPREHE CODRT OF THE U.8. 

Chief Justioe of the U.S., Edward D. 

White $15,000 

Associate Justices, Joseph McKenna, 

Oliver W, Holmes, William R Day, 

Horace H. Lurton, Charles E. Hughes, 

W. Van Devanter, Joseph R. Lamar, 
and Mablon Pitney xa,5oo 

DEFENCE. 

The President is Commander<ln>Chief of both 
Navy and Army, the former being controlled by 
a Secretary of the Navy, and the latter by a 
Secretary of War. The expenditure on the 
yavy in mxx-xpss amounted to $iao,ooo,ooo, 
and the U.8. Fleet is becoming every year more 
formidable. The Army is recruited, like that of 
the United Kingdom, bv voluntary enlistment, 
and America and Britain are the only nations 
relying upon a voluntary system for military 
purposes. 


PRINCIPAL WARS OF THE U.8. 

War of Independence, X775-X783 309,79% 

North Western Indian, 1790-X795 8,983 

War with France, x798-xto 4,593 

War with Tripoli, iibx-x8o5 i*&o 

War with Britain, x8ia*-x8x5 57^Sm 

Creek Indian, i8x3-x8x4 x3»78x 

Seminole Indian, 18x7-1818 6,9xx 

Black Hawk Indian, X83S 6,465 

C!herokee Indian, S833-X839 9 r 494 

Seminole Indian, x835-x84]i 4z,xas 

Creek Indian, xZjfi-xBjff X3>4s8 

War with Mexico, X846-X848 xxa,a3o 

Texas Indian, xM^/^xSgA 6,465 

Oregon Indian, x85i-x^ 7,8*9 

Civfi War, x86x-i866 s,778,3H 

Confederate Troops ^ 730,000 

Shpanish American, X898-X899 3>s>5*3 

]^Upplne Rebellion, 1899-S90S z4o,ow 

Belief of Chinese Legations, X900-X90S 6,983 


THE ARMY OF THE U.8. 

The total enlisted sivei^Kth of the Army of the 
United States is pr<d)ibited by law from exoe^- 
li^ ie e, e eo at av one Ume, and it is recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. The present estab* 
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lishment is 15 regiments oi cavidiy, 6 of field 
artil^, s corps of coast artillery, 3 battalkma 
of eqpneers, the Porto Bico B4winent, and 
various staff corps and detachments. The actual 
streimth. June 3^ xpxx, was— <x) Regular Army 
and Porto Rico Besdment, 4,681 officers, 73,454 
others ; (a) PhUippine Scouti^ X79 officers, 5,401 
others. 

There are also State Militias, with an estab- 
lishment of about si6,9oo, and an effective 
strength in xpsx of 85,000. 

The cost of the Army of the United States in 
xoxx was $x55.9xx,7e6, which is exclusive of the 
States' expenditure on their militias and of the 
disbursements on account of pensions. 

Under the President of the United States the 
controlling authority is the Secretary of War, 
who has the aid of an Assistant Secretary and a 
Chief of the Staff. 


U.S. WAR PENSIONS, X865-X9XX. 


Year 

Number of Penriottert on Roll 

Total 

Payments 

Invalida 

Widows. 

80 

Total. 

*865 

1870 

x88o 

X890 

X900 

1905 

*909 

19x0 

X 9 XX 

35,880 

h,Sa* 

*45,4*0 

4*5,654 

75s,5*o 

7x7,76* 

%% 

570,650 

50, *06 
***,*65 
X6S,390 
xaa,a90 

3*3,637 

3*8,903 

3*8,048 

•50,80* 

837»944 

9^SS9 

9^44* 

946,*M 

$ 

8,5S5,*53 

*06,093,850 
*38,46*, *30 
x 4 X,x 4 a, 86 x 
973,763 
*59,974,056 

*57,3*5, *60 


The total disbursement in pensions since the 
War of Independence is $a,s3o,3Bx,73o, of which 
$3,965.7x9,836 has been |^d on account of the 
Civil War. The cost of maintenance and ex- 
penses of administration in x9xx amounted to 
$»,3X7»**7- 

THE NAVY OF THE U.S. 

The principal ships of the U.S. Navy are 
shown in the following list 


Nome. 

(|=Turbi&es ) 

L’chd 

Tona 

Main 

Armament. 

Battleships : 

Texas 

x9*s 

•7,000 

*eX*4 in. 

New York 

xpx* 

,, 

Nevada 


*7,500 


Oklahoma 

— 


Arkansas^ 

X9XX 

*6,000 

x*X** in. 

Wyoming^ 

X9XX 

,, 


Florida^ 

x9*o 

**,8*5 

*oX**in. 

UtahO 

*909 

,, 

,, 

Delaware^ 

*909 

*0,800 

,, 

North Dakota^ 

*908 

», 

,, 

Michigan 

X908 

*6,000 

8Xx* in. 

South Carolina ... 

*908 

„ 

/4X**io. 
18X8 in. 

Idaho 

*905 

*3,000 

Mississippi 

*905 

>9 

„ 

New Hampshire ... 

*906 

x6,ooo 

,, 

Vmmont 

*965 

,, 

„ 

Kansas 

*905 

„ 


Minnesota 

*965 

,, 

,* 

Louisiana 

X904 

,, 

n 

Connecticut 

*904 

„ 

It 
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United States, 


Pbikoipal %mee-<ontinu$d. 


1 ■ 

Mams. 

L’chd. 

Tons. 

IfCin 

Anosment 

Bamikipe-Hsontd. 
NiJbrMka 


* 4»948 

/4Xsa in. 



18 X 8 in. 

Bhode Island 

*904 


Georgia 

*904 

,, 


New Jersey 

1904 

ff 


Virginia 

Ohio 

1904 

IS, goo 

/ 4Xxa in. 
(x6X 6 in. 


1901 

Missouri 

Maine 

i 9 av 

tl 

»» 




axil in. 
14X6 in. 

Illinois 





Wisconsin 

1898 

,, 

Alabama 

1898 

,, 


Kearsage 

t8gfi 

xx,5ao 

„ 

Kentucky 

*898 


. .»» . 

Iowa 

*896 

XX, 346 

/4Xxa in. 
isxa in. 

Massachusetts 

>893 

xo,a68 

/ 4 Xx 3 in. 

8X8 in. 

Oregon 

1893 

,, 


Indiana 

1893 

11 

II 

Coast Defence . 
TallahasMe 

X900 

3»“5 

rsXxs in. 
I4X4 in. 

Tonopah 

Ozark 

1900 

X900 

1900 

11 

1. 

Cheyenne 


YaXxs In. 
\aXxo in. 

Monterey 

1891 

4 io 84 

Terror 

X883 

3 i 99 o 

/4XX0 In. 

I4X4 in. 

Amphitrite 

1883 


/4XX0 in. 

lsX4 in. 


11 

Monadnock 

188s 

$t 

Miantonomoh 

X870 

II 

4XX0 In. 

Armoured 

Cruicers : 

N. Carolina 

X906 

* 4.500 

XX 

^0 

Montana 

1906 

„ 


Washington 

X905 

,, 


Tennessee 

X904 

,, 


St. Louis 

*905 

9,700 

x4X6in. 

Milwaukee 

X904 



Charleston 

X904 

II 

f 4X8 in. 

1x4 X6 in. 

S. Dakota 

i X904 

*3.880 

California 

X904 

,, 

Maryland 

*903 

II 

,, 

Pennsylvania 

1 »903 

II 

ff 

Colorado 

S903 

„ 

„ 

W. VlrginU 

>903 

1. 

/ 8X8 in. 
lxsX 5 in. 

Brooklyn 

> 89 S 

9.«*5 

Protected Cruisers : 
MSt Class. 

Minneapolis 

*893 

7.350 

rxX8 in. 
lsX6 in. 

f sXy in. 
IxoXs in. 

Columbia 

X89S 

„ 

Olympia 

189s 

5.845 

and Clast, 
Galveston 

lOOX 

3,aee 

II 

soXS in. 

>1 

Chattanooga 

Tacoma 

•IT'S 

* 9 S 3 

XOM 



Denver^.... 

S9oa 

II 


Des Moines 

S90S 

II 


Cleveland ' 

1901 

II 

ff 


Privoipal 9mn,^eatitinved. 


Name. 

(laTurbinss. 

L'cbd. 

Tons. 

Main 

Anaamsnt. 

Protected Cruisers— 




end Class— eontd. 




Albm 

New Orleans 

*•99 

1896 

3.430 

soXsin. 

Baleigh 

s89S 

3, *83 

XI X5 In. 

Cincinnati 

X89S 

xB>^Jin. 

Newark 

1890 

4.’«83 

San Francisco .. . 

X889 

8Xsin. 

Baltimore 

s888 

44*3 

xbX 6 in. 

Chicago 

*888 

4,900 

4X8 in. 

Boston 

Unprotected 

X884 

3,000 

r sX8 in. 

1 6X6 in. 

Cruisers • 



0 

Marblehead . 

*890 

s,07a 

X0X5 in. 

Concord 

Yorktown 


*i7*o 

6X6 in. 

Protected Scouts • 



Chester^ 

' *907 

3.750 

sXS in. 

Birmingham . 

*907 


,, 

Balem^ 

1907 


» 


Torpedo Vei$el» * a. | 

Torpedo^Boat'Destroyers * Built, 40 ; building, 14 < 
Torpedo Boat* : iit clau, as ; and cUum, 3 ; jra 

clftM, 1. 

Submarinei : Built, ao ; building, 19. 

EDUCATION. 

The lyttem of public instruction extends from 
the kindernrten to the university. Control is 
vested in the State and local authorities, the 
only central organisation being the Bureau of 
Education charg^ with statistical and advisory 
functions only. The number of illiterates is 
swollen by immigrants, and by the fact that the 
coloured population received little Instruction 
in the past. It is said that no home is beyond 
reach of a school, whilst in some cases pupils are 
conveyed to ana fro at public expense, (i.) 
Primary: Age d-x4 years, free and eomp. in 
majority of States, though in all the machinery 
is fully maiutained. Eight grades of public 
primary schools, numerous kindergartens, and 
evening continuation classes in towns. Very 
many and well-equipped private tnstltutiona. 
Public schools are maintained by local taxation. 
Federal subsidies taking the xcHin of income 
derived from grants of land, (il.) Secondary: 
Numerous high schools, both public and private, 
including many so-called colleges " and ** uni- 
versities," whose curriculum corresponds rather 
to that of a Oerman gymnasium or an English 
public school. The annual enrolment of the 
nigh schools is now more than one million. A 
salient feature of the American sptem is co-edu- 
cation of the sexes throUi;hout, there being com- 
paratively few institutions where the tuition is 
not dual. Powerful aid is afforded by private 
and philanthropic initiative. (Ut) 

Schoolt and Pro/eeHotud JBetaldtekmentt are 
too numerous to mention, well-e^ipped and 
well-attended. (Iv.) (fnieereiUee : Those corre- 
sponding most closely to the British definition 
are Gaufomia, the Catholic University of 
America, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, the Johns fiopldns, MichigaiL Pennsyl- 
vania, Prinoeton, Stanford. Virginia, wtscoo^, 
and Yale. 



United States, 


SDIKSAnONAL SfATUmOS. 


Tear 

PuhHo 

Sehooli 

(Arerege 

AUendaiMo}. 

CoUegea UnirersItiM. *nd 
SchoMi of Technology. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

*•96 

1900 

X90X 

1900 

1903 

1903 

1909 

19x0 

19x1 

9,548,7** 
to, 63 *, 77 * 
10,7x4,613 
11,064, s6a 
11,0^138 
*1,31^*36 
sx, 48 i, 33 x 

M.684,837 

13,096,000 

60*033 

7*.*99 
75.47« 
78.133 
*•.394 
86,006 
9*, 161 

1x9.376 

119,0*6 

*9.739 

37.770 

J6.900 

40,569 

4*.37* 

4 «.oS 7 

45.96s 

64.003 

64.546 

9*.79S 

X09.9S9 

114,37* 

1x8,70* 

**4,765 

1*8,063 

*63,563 

*83,57* 


riNANCB. 


The ordinary revenue and ei^uditiire of the 
U.8. ior the five years ended June jo, loxs, are 
stated below in dollars ($4*867 = £x sterling). 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


$663,1*5,660 
601,060,7*3 
603,589,490 
675,5**, 7*5 
70*.37*.375 

$55*,7oS,**9 

6*1, 108,391 

66*. 3*4.445 

699.705,39* 

654.*37.998 




laoA 

IMO 



SAtt 

•y** 


Details of the revenue and expenditure for the 
two years ended June jq, xgxz, are as follows 


- 

19x0 

1911 . 

Jtevenue — 

$333,683,445 
*68,981,738 
*0,951,781 
5*, 894. 75* 

$3*4.497.07* 

3s*,5*9,*oz 

Internal Revenue 
Corporation Tax... 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

$675, 5**, 7*5 

$70*, 37*, 375 

Expenditure : — 
Civil Service and 
Miscellaneous... 
Army (War Dept.) 
Navy 

1 

] 

$180,076,44* 
*55.9**.7o6 I 

$*73,838 599 
*60,135,976 

**9,937,644 

*0,933,870 

*57,980,575 

**.3**,334 

Indians 

••Of */ri/*/ 

*8,504, *3* 

160,696,4x6 

»*,34*,979 

760,345 

Pensions 

interest on Debt . 
Sinking Fund 

Total 

$660,465,7*6 

$654, *37,698 


PUBLIC DEBT. 

The Debt of the U 8. for the five years ended 
June 30, X9XZ, is as follows 


Year. 

Capital (NetK 

Interest. 


$876,596,755 

936.*3*.409 

$*1,6*8,914 


*9*9 

si,*75,6m 

»*,34*.979 

**.3**.334 

CASA 1 

J 9 ****> 5 w* 

1,046,^, zlS 
*,346,846,6316 

*************** 

19X1 
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The Public Debt on November z, 1911, was M 
foUou^:— 


Description. 


bonds 

bonds 

4^ bonds 

Canal Loan (1906) 

»* It (t 9 oS)*'io 

It It (*9«)3'^ 

Postal Savings bonds, ... 

Total interest bearing 

On which interest has ceased 

since maturity 

Bearing no Interest (Paper 
Money) 

Total 


646,850,130 

63.946.460 

xzI, 489,9 oo 

34.63x1960 

30,000,000 

49,990,000 

41,900 


963.349.390 

i,83x,8io 

381,647,436 


1,346,848,636 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture.— The total land surface, excluding 
Hawaii and Alaska, is 1,903,461,760 acres, of 
which in 1910 873,709,000 were farms, and 
377,448,000 acres improved. The total number of 
farms is about 6,340,000, of which about 0,300,000 
are between 100 and 500 acres, about 1,300,000 
between 50 and xoo acres, and about 1,300,000 
between ao and *0 acres. The total value of the 
farm produce of the United States in 1910 was 
estimated at $8.9*8, 000, ooo~the greatest value 
ever yet reached, and an increase over 1909 of 
$104, 000, 00a 

In 19x0, SIS, 850,000 acres were under cereal 
crops (com, 114,000,000 ; wheat, 49,000,000 ; oats, 
35.300.000 ; rye, s,o«,ooo ; Iwrley, 7,060,000 ; 
flax, 8,9*0,000 ; buckwheat, 8a6,ooo ; rice, 7*3,000), 
the produce being 3,1*5,713,000 bushels 01 com 
(*7*4 per acre), 695,443,000 bushels of wheat 
(14*4 per acre), 1,1*6,765,000 bushels of <wts 
(31 9 per acre), 33,0^,000 bushels of rye (16*3 
per acre), 16*, *30,000 bushels of barley (**’4 per 
acre), 14,116,000 bushels of flax seed (4*8 per 
acre), 17,840,000 bushels of buckwheat (*0*9 per 
acre), and *4,300,000 bushels of rice (33*9 per 
acre). Ihere were also 3,590,000 acres under 
potatoes, the yield being 340,000,000 bushels 
(94 4 per acre). Nearly 46,000,000 acres were 
under hay in 1910, the crop being 60,978,000 tons, 
valued at $747,000,000. Ihere were in tobacco 
in 19x0 i,*m,8oo acres, the crop being 984,349,000 
pounds, valued at $91,458,000. The exporm of 
wheat from the United States in loio-ii were 
valued at $**,040,873 (the United Kingdom 
taking &,988,3 m), and of wheat flour $49,386,946 
(the United Kingdom taking $ia, 409.7^^ 

Cottcnu— The total supply of coiton in the 
world for mill consumption is between 16,000,000 
and 19,000,000 bales of 300 lb. in any one year, 
the producing countries being the United States. ; 
39*9 per cent, in 1910 ; India, x8*3 per cent ; and 
other countries, ax *8 ^ cent. The table on the 
following page shows the production of the 
United States and the consumption of the world 
during the last twenty-<me years. 

The total farm value ot the cotton crop of the 
United States, not including cotton seed, in 1910 
was $8*0,3*0,000, that of 1909 being $688,350,000* 
that of 1908 $388*810,000, and of 1907 $6132690,000^ 
In the fiscal year 1910-11 unmanufRotiaed 





Prodttoed in 

Tear. 

United Statee 
(SM'lb. balei). 

X890 

8,568.089 

X89X 

8,940,867 

1898 

6, ^.3x3 

*893 

7.433.056 

1894 

10 , 085,534 

1895 

x8^ 

7,146,778 

8,515,6^ 

x8^ 

x8^ 

10,9^,040 

11.435.368 

*899 

9.459.935 

1900 

10,866,587 

1901 

9.675.771 

X908 

10,887, x68 

1903 

10,045,6x5 

1904 

13.679.954 

1905 

10,804,556 

1906 

13. 595 . 498 

1907 

1908 

11.375.461 

*3.587.306 

*909 

10.3x5.38* 

1910 

18, (,05.688 


Worid’g 

Oongumptkm 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The ImportB and exports of merchandise in 
the XX years ended June jo, x9xs, are stated as 
follows 


)9o-z89x 

391-18^ 

89a-x893 

fc3-*894 

894- 1895 

895- 1896 
896x897 

899-1900 

9oa-x9ox 

9oz~x9oa 

9oa-x9o3 

903-X904 

904x905 

905- X906 

906- 1907 

907- 1908 
908x909 
909-19x0 
9X0-Z9XX 


xo» 586 ,ooo 

xo,^,ooo 

xo,oox,ooo 

XI. 543*000 

XX, 605, 000 
XX, 880. 000 
xa, 888, 000 
X4, 0x5, 000 
*3.773.000 
X3, 4x6, 000 
x4,4xS,ooo 
X4, 478, 000 
X4, 3x0, 000 
X 5 , 6 xa,ooo 
x6, 435, 000 
16,979,000 
x6, 176, 000 
*7. 154.000 
x6txxz,ooo 


cotton to the value of $585,3x8,869 was 
exported from the United States, the prin- 
cipal customers being the United Kingdom, 
$853,843,889 ; Germany, $x56,796,596 ; France, 
$74,9aa,^ ; Ita1y,$3x,6iB9,65a ; Spain, $17,7^,980 ; 
Canada, $xx,4^,o90 ; Belgium, ^,788,49x ; Japan, 
$xx, 8 o 4,449 : Russia, $6,040,8^. 

jIftnsraZs.— ’Jlie world’s output of petroleum In 
X909 was a97,4x3,70x barrels of ^ gallons, of which 
x8a, 134,874 oanels were produced by the U.S. 
and 65,070,000 by Russia. The total value of 
the product in the U.S. in x^ was $188.850,000 : 
the principal producing Stales, in millions of 
dollars, being California 30*6, Illinois 19*7, 
Oklahoma 17 ‘4, West Virginia 17 ‘6, Penn- 
sylvania x5’4, Ohio x3’8, Texas 6*7, Louisiana a'a, 
Indiana x'9, and New York x 8. The total value 
of metals produced in the U.S. In 1909 was 
$753,487,890; the principal values being pig 
iron— $4m,x75,ooo, copper $148,083,7x1, lead 
$30,460, x68, zinc $84,8^,300, and aluminium 



Imports of Merchandise 


Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 


$ 

396,8x8,871 

4*6,180,979 

454,130,840 

517.44*30* 

349.6*3.878 

644,089,761 

5*5.603,308 

599.556,639 

7553x1,396 

776,97**509 

881,670,830 

$ 

506,508,077 

599,538, *S8 

536,9:7,131 

600,070,769 

676,938,568 

790,391,664 

668,738,484 
71*, 363.585 

801,636,034 

750,853.596 

771 594,104 

$ . 
905.3*0*948 
*,o» 5 , 7 * 9»*37 

991,087,37* 
*,*17,513,071 
z, 886,568, 446 

X, 434, 481,485 
1,194, 341,79* 
x,3xx,9ao 8*4 

1,556,947,430 

i, 5»7,»*6 ,xo 5 

1,6531*64,934 



Exports of Morohandise 


Domestic 

Re exports. 

Total 

X 9 (Mi 

*903 

1904 

1905 
X906 

1907 

1908 

*909 

19x0 

Z9ZX 

19x8 

$ 

1,355.481, 861 
x,39*.*3x,3o* 

*.435.179.0x7 
1,491, 744,641 
1,7*7,953. 38* 
*,853,7x8,034 
*,834,786,357 

1,638,355.593 

1,7x0,083,998 

•,013.549,0*5 

*,x7o,3ia,8s8 

$ 

*6.837.540 

*7,910,377 

■5,648.854 

*6,8x7,085 

*5,9x1,118 

*7,133.044 

*5,986,989 

*4,655,5x1 

34,900,7a* 

35,771,174 

34,008,581 

$ 

1,381, 7x9,401 
1,480, 141,679 
1,460,887,871 
1,5x8,561,666 
1,743,864,500 
1,880,851,076 
1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 

1, 744,984,7*1 
■.049,3*1,199 

8,804,3*8,409 


1,575,000. Precims metals were gold $99,673,000, 
id silver $38,4^800. The total value of bitu- 
[nous coal mm^ in 1909 was $405,468,777, of 
ithrcujite $149,4x5,847, and of coke produced 


minous coal minted in 1909 was $405,468,777, of 
anthra>eite $^^,4x5,847, and of coke produced 
$89,965,483. The value of white lead produced 
was $18,805,000. 

JfanM/nofum.— The manufacturing establish- 
ments enumerated at the five-year Census of 1909 
numbered 868,491, the value of their products 
being $80,678,(^,000, as compared with a value in 
1904 of $14,793,^3,000. The leading manufactur- 
ing States are New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Massachusetts, llie principal industrial 
centres are New York (clothing, printing and 
publishing, sugar-refining, textiles)^; Chicacp 
(meat, clothing, iron and steel); Irailadelpma 
(textiles, foundry products and machinery, sugar, 
printing and publishing); Boston (boots and 
shoes, rubber, meat, printing and publishing) ; 
Pittsburg <lron and steel) ; St. Louis (meat, 
toba(MX>) ; wtimore (olothizig, copper) ; Cincin- 
nati (Uquon, foundry products and machinery) ; 
Cleveland (iron and steel); Buffalo (iron and 
steel): Hfoneapolis (flour mills, lumber); Ban 
Franciseo (meat); mvidenoe (textiles and 
jewellery)i 


The exchange of trade with the principal 
countries of the world in xoxo and 191 x is stated 
below in dollars (000 omitted) 


United Kingdom 871,089 
German Empire. 168,805 

Canada 95.X88 

France X3s,363 

Netherlands 3x,7X3 

Mexico 58,795 

Cuba 188,5^ 

Italy 49*868 

Bel^um 40,049 

Argentina 33.4^ 

Australasia x8,974 

Japan 66,3^ 

Brazil 108,154 : 

Spain x8,453 

Russia 17,876 

Central America 18,8x3 

Chile 80,891 

China *9.990 

Austria-Hungary 17,4^ 

Denmark 8,198 

Switzerland 8S,ao9 

Philippines 17.3x7 

British India 70,788 

British W. Indies 11,154 




United States. 


The viJue of the principal Articles exchanged 
in 1910. and xgii is stated below in doUar$, 

Domestic Exports. 


f 

1 Value of Merchandise. 

1 • 

> 9 * 0 . 

zgxi 

Foodstuffs 

$ 

$ 

Crude 

109,808,300 

* 59 >* 59»854 

*03, 40 *, 553 

Prepared 

080,0x6,883 

Raw BIhterial 

585 > 934>957 

7x3,0x8,006 

Manufactures : — 

Partly manufactured 

*87,785.9*8 

309 »*S *.989 

Ready for use 

I 

499 .»*S. 3*9 

598.387.85* 

1 Total 

1 1 

1,7X0, 083, 9980,0x3, 549, 005 


Principal Imports. 


Clossiflcation. 

{Dutiable arttele$ in italic ) ■ 


India Kubber 

Sugar and Molatsea 

Coffee 

Silk 

Hides and Skins 

Cotton manufactures ... 
Fibres and manufac- 
tures 

Wool and manufactures 

lln 

Iron and Steel and 

manufactures 

Silks and manufactures 

Diamonds, etc 

Copper 

Tobacco (k manufactures 


Value of Merohandise. 


Fibres {dutiable) 
Cotton 


xo6,86z,475 

*01,458,758 

69 ,z 8 o,zz 8 
87 > 394 , 69 X 
**3f 85*13*8 

87.948,594 

6z, 441,9x3 
70,738,9^ 
30,881,681 

37.553.398 

33.084.737 

37. *75.385 
40,z37,o» 
19, 581, 468 
«8,744.85« 

*7.395, *98 


9*, 9*1,177 
97,841,798 
90.588,787 
7 S.* 43.439 
70.508,73* 

64,170,89a 

56,198,360 

48,383.334 

37,948,4*8 

3 *. ** 9.753 
3 *. 985 , 8»4 
31,114,170 
30,877,195 
19,788,179 
*8,304,986 
*7,713,4** 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

EAILWATS op the U.S. 

In loio the Capital Stock of all Railways in 
the U.S. amounted to S5,4**,578 ,a 57, upon which 
$405,771,4x6 were paid In diviaends in 19x0. The 
gross earnings were $*,750,667,435, and the 
working expenses $1,811,630,4^. llie passengers 
carried numbered 971,683,109, toe freight weighed 
1,840,900,101 tons (of 1,000 lbs.), while the rolling- 
stock included 47,095 passenger and 1,143,1^ 
freight and other cars. 


Tear. Miles Operated. Tear Miles Operated. 


Principal Railroad Systems op U.S. 


Naine of System. 


Atchison , Topeka, \ 

and Santa F 4 i 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Boston and Maine... 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Chicago, Burlington, \ 

and Quincy j 

Chicago Qt. Western 
Cliicago. Milwaukee, \ 

and St. Paul / 

Chicago and North! 

Western / 

Cincinnati, Hamll-l 
ton, and Dayton,..! 
Delaware, Lacka-! 

wanna^ & Western! 
Denver & Rio Gmnde 

Erie 

Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Minneapolis and St. \ 

Louis ! 

Missouri, Kansas,! 

and Texas ! 

Missouri Pacific 

New York Central... 
New York, New! 

Haven, & Hartford! 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific ... 

Pennsylvania 

P6re Marquette 

Reading 

Rock Island 

St. Louis and San! 

Francisco / 

St. Louis S. Western 
San Pedro, Los An-! 
geles & Salt Lake ! 

Seaboard Air 

Southern 

Southern Pacific 

Texas and Pacific ... 

Union Pacific 

Wabash 


E. P. Ripley. 

Michael Jenkins. 

D. WlUard. 

G. S. Mellen. 

G. W. Stevens. 

D. Miller. 

S. M. Felton. 

A. J. Earling. 

W. A, Gardner. 


W. H. Truesdale. 

E. T. Jeffery. 

F. D. Underwood. 
L. W. Hill. 

C. H Markham. 
E. B. Thomas. 

Norman Erb. 


G. J. Gould. 

W. C. Brown. 

C. S. Mellen* 

L. £ Johnson. 

H. Elliott. 

J. MaCrea. 

W. Cotter. 

G. F. Baer. 

H. U. Mudge. 

B. L. Winohell. 
£. Gould, 

W. A. Clark. 

N. 8. Meldnira. 
W. W. Finley. 
William Sproule. 
G. ,T. (iould. 

A. L. Mohler. 

F. A. Delano. 


Notb.— M ileage figure* are those of the federal Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

Navigable Streams op U.S. 

Outflow Miles 

of Streams. Number. Navigable. 

Atlantic 148 5,365 

Gulf 53 5,axa 

Mississippi 54 *3,9** 

Canada a 3x5 

Pacific 38 x,6o6 


* Since zgoS mileage of switching and terminal 
companies has been excmded. 


PuBLio Roads. 

In 1009 the total length of public roads was 
**x 99>3M miles, the cost of their upkeep being 
$x4a,x44,x9x, or $64*63 per mile, or $1*55 per 
hea(f of&e inhabitan&i of the U.S. 



Umled States, 


SHiPPi2ro,->On June 30. i9», the meroMtUe 
marine of the U.S. coneifted of is, <64 ^ling 
▼esself of tons and 13,907 steam 

vessels of $,09^069 gross tons, a toUT of *9,991 
vessels of 7,^, 790 tona In the year ended 
JntteM,i9si, sailing and steam vessels of 41,674,089 
net tons entered at the various ports of the 
U.& ; of this total 9,6M,79e tons were American 


and 39,980,019 tons foreign. The various §ea 
ports accounted for 4,901.783 tons sailing and 
08,135,340 tons steam vessels, a total of 30,457,103 
tons. 

Posts and TiLiORAPHS.->On June 90, sosi, 
there were 59,037 post offices in the X 7 . 8 . dealing 
with 16,900.550,191 ** pieces" of mail matter of 
all kinds (letters, postcards, newspapers, packets, 
eto.X There were also 000,000 miles of idegraph ! 
line with 1,490,000 miles of wire. | 

LAE0B8T CITIES OP U.8. | 

CSNSUS OF Z9ta j 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Providence, BLl . ... 

Louisville, ky 

Eochester, iT.Y. ... 


Washinoton, L.C 

New York, N.Y 

Chicago, III 

Philadelphia Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Detroit, Mich 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 

MUwaukee, Wis 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark, N.J. 

New Orleans, La. 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Jersey City, N. J 

IKansas City, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 


3i437.*oo 

x> 898,S7S 

5751*38 

580,890 

38J.788 

508,957 

45 *i 5 *» 

•851704 

35*1387 

340,78a 

* 85 i 3*5 

3*5i9o* 

046,070 

087,104 

100,479 

000,718 

*06,433 

163,75* 

80,671 


Eochester, N.Y *18,149 160,608 

St. Paul, Minn 014,744 163,065 

Denver, Col 013,381 *33,8^ 

Portland, Ore. *07,014 <^406 

Columbus. Ohio 181,548 1*5,560 

Toledo, Oko inju 

Atlanta. Ga. >54,839 ^870 

Oakland, Cal 1^174 66,960 

Worcester, Mass. 145.9W 118,401 

N.Y. i37>*49 *08,374 

New Haven, Ct 133,6^ 108,067 

Birmingham, Ala. 130,685 38^8 

Memphis, Tenn 131,105 100,300 

Scranton, 1*9,867 100,006 

Eichmond, Va. 1*7,608 85,05s 

Paterson, N.J. 1*5,600 *05,171 

Omaha, Neb 1*4,096 *00,555 

Fall Elver. Mass. z*9,*95 *04,863 

Dayton, Ohio 116,577 8^333 

Grand Eaplds, Mich. ... 110,991 87,5^ 

Nashville, Tenn 1*0,364 80,865 

Lowell, Mass *06,094 94,969 

Cambridge, Mass *04,839 91,886 

Spokane, Wash 104,400 36,848 

Bridgeport, Ct *00,054 70,9^ 

Albany, N.Y. 100,053 94,15* 

WEIGHTS, MEA8UEES AND CUEEBNCY. 

The Weights and Measu^ in common use are 
the same as those of the United Kingdom, except 
that the old wine gallon ( *8331 British gallon) and 
the Winchester bushel (*9604 British bushel) are 
retained. There is also a short ton of 0,000 lbs., 
in addition to the long ton of 0,040 lbs. The 
Metric System of > heights and Measures is per- ' 
missive, but is little used. The unit of currency 
is the dollar of zoo cents. 

$1 = d. 49*30 I $x = francs 5*18x3 

£x = $ 4*867 I $x = marks 4*0 


Cralre of bits Bititrh Kiitgliom. 



*899 478,448,59* 
*8^ 534,^,30* 
*8» 505,068,905 
*900 5*7,784,340 
S90Z 6*4, *16,404 
X900 540,001, xa6 
*9*3 5*6,986,4x6 
*9*4 530, 849, **4 
*905 5*8, *05,398 
X9a6 578,oa3,jM 
S909 8os,S3*,ix| 

1909 

19*0 498,077,706 
19** a67.8*3,**9 


$ 

4,801,806 
6 , 54 *, 303 
6,109,780 
6 . 035, *05 

6,960,753 

6 , 547,349 
7,076,040 
6 , 49*, 375 

S:Si:St 


4 . 980,788 

9 , 475,*45 


5**, 778, 705 
533,8*9,545 
63*,*77.xar 
S4«,5^,4n 
504,160,^ 
537,340,599 
5*3.396,18* 
583,090,103 

607,783, *58 
580,663,500 

514,607,16s 

505,^87* 

576,6*3,974 


$ $ 

7 *. 480, 575 96, 467, *45 
30,7x8,601 76,006,564 
36,^,006 80,181,009 
50,804,130 106,778,071 
50,858,704 9 *, 5 * 9,797 
itt. 79 *,* 9 o * 09 , 954 , 3*0 
58,7*7,560 x 3*,094 ,o 96 
a 7 ,*« 9 , 5 *x *08,675,847 

6*, 705,743 **4,*o6,x7S 
77,o53,*6* z3*.998,>^ 
9 oW,* 6* *55ia6S.8M 


010,009,437 36*70 

046,1x0,047 36*91 






attir Cerritorifa. 

ALABAMA (AUuX 

Aria, 51, 99B •q. mUM. Bop. (1910X a>ialB,oo3‘ 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

1*otal. 

« 89 «> 

1900 

x,oox,x5* 

X, **8,841 

678,489 

«* 7*307 

1,8*0,097 

***38,093 

X9Xo 

9 o 8 ,* 7 a 


Tear. 

White, 

Negro 

Total. 

1890 

55*734 

*.357 

88**43 

1900 

9*, 903 

*,848 

***,93* 

19x0 

<7**499 

*,067 

•04,354 


Oovemor (1909-19x3), George W P. Hunt, Dem., 
$4j<xx>. 

•Secretary, Sidney P. Osborn. 

LBaiSLATURB .* Senate (19) and House of Bepre- 
sentatlves (35). 

Senate (x9xa-x9X3), Dem. 15, Rep. 4; House, 
Dem. 30, Rep. 5. 

Capital, Phoenix. Population (s9xo)> xx,x34. 

AEEANSAS (Ark.X 1836. 

Arba, 53,335 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 1,574,449. 


Lboiblatubb : Senate House of Bepreien* 
tativ«i(ioo). 

The Senate of s9xx-xox3 oontalni 35 Dem. and 
x Rep . ; the House, 95 D^. and 5 R^, 

CAPITAL, Little Rook. Population, 4&94X. 

Other towns are Fort Smith (03^975), ^ne Bluff 
(x5,xoeX Hot Sprlng8(x4,434X and Argenta (xx,x38). 

CALIFORNIA (CaL), 1850. 

ARIA, X58,a97 ^OP- (*9*o), S)377i849- 


Goeemor (x9xx-x9X5),Emmett O’Neal, Democrat, 
85*000. 

Secretary of State, Cyrus B. Brown. 
Lxqislaturs : Senate (36) and House of Repre- 
sentatives (xo6). 

The Senate (X9XX-X9X5) contains 35 Dem. and 
X Rep . ; House, xoa Dem. and 4 Rep. 

Capital, Montgomery. Population, 38,136. 
Other towns are Birmingham (x3a,685>. Mobile 
(SSiSaiX Selma (x3>649), and Anniston (xa,794X 

ALASKA (TerritoryX 

Aria, 590,8814 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxoX 64*388* 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

■••0 

X, 1x1,833 

11,3** 

**•*3*398 

*§•• 

*,4o**7*7 

***045 

**48^053 

19x0 

*,*59,8** 

•**645 

•*377,549 


Governor (X909-X9X3X Walter E. Clark, Rep., 
87*000. 

Secretary, William L. Distln. 

Capital, Juneau. Population (19x0) 

Other towns : Nome, Fairbanks, and Skagway. 

ARIZONA (Aril.), xgxa. i 

ArxA, 1x3*956 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0)* *04,354. 


Oovemor (X9SX-X9X5X Hiram W. Johnson, Rep., 

$10,000. 

Secretary of State, F. C. Jordan. 

Leoislaturb : Senate (40X House of As- 
sembly (80X 

The Senate, X9XX-X9X5, contains 31 Rep. and 
9 Dem. ; House, X9XX-X9X3, 68 Rep., xa Dem. 

Capital, Saoramenta Population (x9xoX 
44*696. 

Other towns: San Francisco (4x6, oxa), Los 
Angelbs (3x9,^)* Oaklanp (x5o,x 74), Berkeley 
(40*434)* San Diego (39.578), Pasadena (30**90* 
San Josd (a8,946X PTesno (*4,89*), Alameda 
|»3,g ^ j* Stockton (*3**53)* and Long Beach 

COLORADO (Oelo.), 1876. 

Area, 103,948 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 799,0*4. 


Year 

White 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

404*534 

6,ax5 

4 * 3, "49 

Z900 

5*9,046 

8,570 

539,700 

X910 

783,539 

**,453 

799 * 0*4 


Governor (X9XX-X9X3), John F. Shafroth, Dem., 
$5,000. 

Secretary of State, James B. Pearce. 
Leoislatukb: Senate (35), House of Repre- 
sentatives (65). 

Senate (X9XX-X9X3), *6 Dem., 9 Rep. ; House* 
^Dem., *0 Rep. 

Capital* Denver. Population (19x0), *13,381. 
Other towns : Pueblo (44*395), and Colorado 
Springs (*9,078). 

CONNECTICUT (Conn.), 0.8. 

AREA, 5,004 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), x, 1x4,756. 


*890 733*438 

*900 8^, 4*4 

X9Z0 X, 098,93* 


746, *58 
908,4*0 
1,1x4,756 


*890 8x8,7U 

*900 944,580 

*9*0 r*x3z*030 


x,xa8,axx 

x, 3»*864 

<* 574*449 


Governor (tgxt-tgx^), George W. Donaghey, 
^ Dem., $4,000. 

Secretary Bade W. Hodgea. 


Oovemor Simeon E. Baldwin,$4,oeo. 

Secretary of State, Mattiiew H. Rogers. 
Legislature: Senate (35), House of Repre- 
sentatives (s58X 

The Senate (S9XX-X9X3X contains at Rep., 14 
Dem. ; Houi^ 150 Rep.,jig Dem. 

CAPITAL, Hamord. Population (xpxoX 








United 


other towns : Nsw HlTSM (133,605), BjflDOB- 
) PORT (100,054), Waterbury (73,141), wew ftritain 
' (43^9x6). Meriden (3s, 066), Stamford (08,836), and 
Norwich (a8,ai9X 

DKLAWAEE (Del.), O.S. 

Area, 0,370 sq. miles. Pop. (1910X 000,300. 


Veer. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1890 

140,066 

08,386 

* 68,493 

X900 

* 53.977 

30.697 

*84.735 

19x0 

171,103 

3 X,z 8 z 

800,300 


Gov^mor (19x0-1913), Simeon S. Pennewill. 
Itep., $4,000. 

Secretary of Staie^ Charles S. Richards. 
Leoislaturb : Senate (17), House of Represen- 
tatives (35). 

The Senate (X9X1-X9X3) contains 9 Rep., 8 Dem. ; 
the House, as Rep., » Dem. 

Capital, Dover. Population (19x0), 3,700.^ 
Largest City, Wilmington (87, 4x1). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (D.O.). 
(Federal District). 

Area, 70 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 350,936. 


Year- 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

*54.695 

75.57* 

•30,39* 

1900 

*9*. S3* 

86,700 

1 078,7x8 

1910 

836,603 

94.446 

33 *.o 69 


CommisHoners, Cuno H. Randolph, John A. 
Johnston, Colonel W. V. Judson, 

I Washirqion. Pop. (19x0), 350,936. 

I FLORIDA (Fla.), Z845. 

I Area, 58,666 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 750,6x9. 


Yoar. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1890 

**4.949 

x66,x8o 

39*.4** 

1900 

•97.333 

*30.730 

5*8,540 

19x0 

443.M 

3^,669 

750,6x9 


Ooremor (X9XZ-X9Z3), John M. Slaton, Dm., 
$5,000. 

Secretary of State, Philip Cook. 

Lboislature : Senate (44), House of Represen* 
tallves(x84). 

Senate (X9XX-X9X3), 43 Dm., x Rep . ; House, 183 
Dem., X Rep. 

Capital, Atlanta. Population (19x0), 154,839. 
Other towns : Savannah (65,064)1 Augusta 
(41,040), Macon (40,665), and Columbus (ao,554X 

HAWAII (Territory). a. 

Area, 6,449 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 191,909. 


Year. 

\nilte. 

Negro, 

Total 

X890 

* 53 .^ 


80.000 

* 9*.389 

X900 

*33 

19x0 




Oovemor (Z909-X9Z3), Walter F. Frear, Rep., 
$7,000. 

Secretary, Bmest A. Mott-Smlth. 
Lsoislature : Senate (xsX House of Represen- 
tatives (30). 

Senate (zpxx-x9xo), 15 Rep. ; House, 07 Rep., 
3 Home Rale 

Capital, Honolulu. Population (19x0), 50,183. 
IDAHO, 1890. 

Area, 84,3x3 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 3 * 5 ^ 594 . 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 . ... 

80,1x7 

sox 

88,548 

1900 

*54.495 

•93 

161,770 

19x0 

3*9.30* 

646 

3*5.594 


Governor (Z9XX-X9X3), James H. Hawley, Dem,, 
$5,000. 

Secretary of State, W. L. Gifford. 

Legislature : Senate (04), House of Represen- 
tatives (60). 

The Senate (x9xo-x9xt) contains 14 Rep., gDem.; 
House, 35 Rep.. 04 Dem 
CAPITAL, Bois^. Population (19x0), 17,358. 


I Oovemor (X909-X9X3), Albeit W. Gilchrist, Dem., 

\ $5,000. 

Secretary of State, H. Clay Crawford. 
Legislature : Senate (3a), House of Represen- 
tatives (71). 

The Senate and House of xpx 1-19x3 are entirely 
Dem. 

Capital, Tallahassee. Population (19x0), 5,0x8. 
Other towns; Jacksonville (57,6 m), Tampa 
(37,78s), Pensacola (00,980), and Rey West 
(X9>945>. 

GEORGIA (Ga.X O.S. 

Area, 59,86s sq. miles. Pop. (X910), 0,609,101. 


ILLINOIS (HI ), z8z8. 

Area, 56,665 sq. miles. Pop. (zpzoX 5,638,591. 

Year 

1 White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1890 

X 900 

19 x 0 

1 

3,768,470 

4,734,873 

5.5*6, 9^ 

57. 0*8 
85,078 

*09,04* 

3.8*6,350 

4,801,550 

&638,59X 


Governor (X909-X9X3), Charles S. Deneen, 

$ 10 , 000 . 

Secretary cf State, James A. Rose. 
Legislature, Senate (51), House of Repre- 
sentatives (X53). 

The Senate (X9XS-X9X3) contains 34 Ropm, 17 



Year I White. Negro. Total- 


S 8,387 8^815 *.«37,38S 

1,894 1,034,813 8,0x6,331 

1,431,8x6 z,s76,987 o,6o9,X8x 


The Senate (X9XS-X9X3) contains 34 Repm, 17 
Dem . ; House, 8a /Zsp., tx Dem. and ind. 

Ca pital, Springfield. Population (19x0), 5<>678. 
Other towns : Chicago (a,x^,a|3>, Peoria 


Louis (58.547). Rochford 
(45,401), Quincy (38,567), Jolm (34 670X Decatur 
(3i,x4oX Aurora (^,807). Danviue (07,871), 
Bloomington (05,768), Elgin (05976), Evanston 



Unikd States. 
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(•4.97*). {*4»33S). Galesbiirg 

MlleTille ftiid Moine (*0,478). 

Iin)UNA(Iiid.). x8s6. 

Abba, 36,354 aq. miles. Pop. (19x0), *,700,876. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro 

Total 

1890 ... 

*,146,736 

45, **5 

*,X9*,404 

1900 ... 

*t458.So» 

57,50s 

*,5x6,46* 

xgxo ..r 

*,640,033 

60, *80 

*,700,876 


Governor (X909-X9X3), Thomas E. Marshall, 
Dem.t $9,000. 

Secretary of State, L. 0 . Ellinsham. 
LsaiSLATURE: Senate (50), House of Eepre- 
senli^tives (xoo). 

The Senate (X9XX-X9X3) contains 30 Dem., 
*0 Bep . ; House, 60 Dem., 40 Rep. 

Capital, Indianapolis. Population (x9xo), 


*33,650. 

()ther towns : Evansville (69 647), Fort Wayne 

“ ite(s8.tS7X 

Eichmond 


(63,93*), South Bend ^3, Terre Haute (^8, 157)^ 


unde (*4,005), Andei-son (**,476), 

(**,3*4), Hammond (*0,9*5). ew Albany (*0,6*9), 
and Lafayette (ao,o8x). 

IOWA, X846. 

ABBA. 56,0*5 sq. miles. Pop. (*9x0), a,*a4,77x. 


Governor (X9X0-X9X3X Beryl F. Carroll, Rep., 
$6,800. 

Secretary of State, W. C. Hayward. 

Lboislatorb : Senate (50), House of Eepre- 
sentatives (xo8). 

The Senate (X9XX-X9X3) contains 34 Rep., x6 
Dem. ; House, 70 Rej)., ^ Dem. 

Capital, Des Moines, Population (19x0), 
86,368. 

Other towns : Sioux City (47,8*8), Davenport 
(43,0*8), Dubugue (38.494), Cedar Eaplds (3*,8xx), 
Council Bluffs f*9,a9a), Waterloo (*6,693), Clinton 
(*5fS77)* Burlin^n (*4, 3*4)1 and Ottumwa 
(*s,oxa). 

, KANSAS (Kans.), x86x. 

Abba, 8s, 158 sq. miles. Pop. (xgxo), x,69o,949. 


1890 

X900 

xgxo 


White. 


*f37^>esg 
X, 4x6, 3x9 
<>663, 883 


Negro. 


49f7*o 
5*, 003 

54.504 


Total. 


x,4*8,xo8 

*,470,495 

*,690,949 


Governor (X9XX-X9X3), Walter E. Stubbs, Rep., 
$5,000* 

Secretary of SttUe, Charles H. Sessions. 
Lboislaturb : Senate (40), House of Eepresen- 
tatlves (xss). 

Senate (^x-xgz*) contains 35 Rep., 5 Dem . ; 
House, 7x m., $iDem. 

Capital, Topeka. Peculation (xgxo), 43,684. 
Other towns: Kansas City (8a,33x), Wichita 


aty (8*,33 x), 

<Ss,49o), and Leavenworth <x9,3j63). 


Year. 

White. 

Negro, 

Total. 

1890 

*,59o»4«» 

*63,071 

7,858,635 

X900 

1,86*, 309 

*84,706 

*,*47, *74 

xgxo 

*,o»7»9S5 

*6x.6s6 

*« *89*905 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 ... 

1,901,090 

10,685 

*, 9**.*97 

xgoo ... 

*,*z8,6^ 

**,693 

a, * 3 *, 853 

xgxo ... 

*,*09,096 

*5,078 

*,**4,771 


KENTUCKY (Ky.), 179*. 

AriA, 40,598 sq. miles. Pop. (xgxoX *>*89,91 


(Touemor (xgxx-xgxs), James B. Macreary, Dem., 

^ iScretary of State, C. F. Creoeliua 
LBaiSLATDRE : Senate (38), Houm of Eepre- 
sen tatives (xoo). 

Senate (x9x*-x9x4X 3* Dem., 6 Rep . ; House, 76 
Dem., a4 Rep. 

Capital, fVankfort. Pop. (xgxo), 10,465. 

Other towns : Louisvillk (**3,9*8). Covington 
(m,*7o), Lexington (3S,o99X Newport (30,309) and 
Paducah (**,760). 

LOUISIANA (Ia.X *8xa. 

Area, 48,506 sq. miles. Pop. (xgxo), 1,656,388. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

558,395 

559, *93 

x,xx8,s88 

zgoo 

7X9,6 x* 

650,804 

x,38x,6a5 

xgxo 

94*,**S 

7*3,874 

*•656,388 


Governor (xgxa-x9x6), Luther E. Hall, Dem., 
$5,000. 

Secretary of State, Alvin E. Heberk 1 

Lbqislaturb : Senate (41), House of Eepre- 
sentatives (xx6). 

Both Houses are Dem. i 

Capital, Baton Eouge. Population (xgxo), ' 

^oSSer towns : New Orleans (339,075) and 
Shreveport (*8,0x5). 

MAINE (Me.), xBaa | 


Year | 

1 — - 

White. 

::: 

Negro 

Total. 

1890 

659,a63 

*,*90 

661,086 

694.466 

xgoo 

69a, **6 

*,3*9 

19x0 

740,0x7 

*,364 

74*137* 


Governor (xgxx-xgx*), Frederick W. Plaisted, 
Dem., $3,000. 

Secretary of State, Cyrus W. Davis. 

Lbqislaturb : Senate (3xX House of Eepre- 
sentatives (x5x). 

Senate Ugn-^xgis), a* Dem., 9 B^. i House, 86 
Dem., 63 Rep. 

Capital, Augusta. Population (loxo), i3,axx. 

other towns : Portland (f8,S7x), Lewiston 
(*6, *47), Bangor (*4,803), Biddeford (17,079), 
Auburn (15,064), and Waterville (11,45^ 

MAEYLAND (Md.), 0 . 8 . 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

VetiO. 

1890 ...... 

8*6,493 

*75,657 


zgoo 

95s*4*4 

*35,064 

k,x 68 ,o 44 

xgxo 

7^,645 

S3*,«49 

«#9MS6 
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Oavernoi 

Seeretttr 

IBQI8LA 

t/^Dan., 4 
Capitai 
• Other t 
lAOd (si, 83 
(10,4*1). 

M 

Area, 8 

r(x9S»-x9s6),PhilUps L. 

BO. 

y of SUUe, Robert P. Grab 
TUBE : Senate (07^ House 

[X9ZO-19X4), X9 Dem., 8 J 
jo Rep. 

i, Annapolis. Population 
owns: Baltimore (588,4 
19X Hagerstown (16,507), a 

ASSACHUSETTS (Hass.) 
066 sq. miles. Pop. (1910 

[loldbgrough, 

lam. 

of Delegates 

tep. ; House, 

(19x0), 8,609. 

BsX Cumber- 
na Frederick 

, O.S. 

), 3,388,4x6. 

Governor (X9SX-X9X3), Adolph A. Ebeiiiart, 
Rep., $7,000. 

Seeretary of State, J nllns A. Schmahl. 
Legislature : Senate (63X House of Represen- 
Utive 8 (x 37 X 

Senate (^x-xpto), 4a Rep., 19 Dem.,e Ind.\ 
House, 89 i^., eADem., 5 Ind. 

CAPITAL, St. Paul. Population (19x0), 0x4,744. 
Other towns : Minneapolis <3oi,4o 8X Duluth 
(78,464), and Winona (i8,s83X 

MISSISSIPPI (Kiia.), 1817. 

Area, 46,865 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxoX x,797,xx4. 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total, 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

ToUL 

1890 

1900 

19x0 

•»** 5»373 

»i 7 « 9 . 7«4 

•. 3 » 8 .o 53 

••,*44 

3*, 974 
38,040 

•,•38,947 

•,805,346 

3,366,4x6 

X890 

X900 

19x0 

544,85* 

641,000 

7^,**9 

74*.559 

907,630 

1,009,487 

t 

1,089,600 

*,S 5 *,* 7 o 

*» 797»**4 

Governor (x9xa~x9i3), Eugene N. Foss, Dem.^ 

$8,000. 

Secretary of State, Albei t P lAngtry. 

IBQISLATURH : Senate (40), House of Bepresen- 
tatives (840). 

Senate (19x8), s6 Rep,, 14 Dem. ; House, 138 
Rep., xos Dem. 

CAPITAL, BOSTON. Population (19x0), 670,585. 

Other towns : Worcester (145, oM), Fall 
River (xxo,s95X Lowell (xo6,a94), Cambkiuok 
(104,830), Kew Bedford (96,650), Lynn (89,336), 
Sprini^eld (88,906), Lawrence (85,890), Somerville 
(77,036), Holyoke (371730X Brockton (96,878), 
Malaen (44,404), Have nif (44,1x5), Salem (43,697), 
Hewton (39,806), Fitchbuig (37,806), Taunton 
(34,059), Eveiett (33,484), Quincy (30,6^), Chelsea 
^,450), Plttslleir (30,101), Waitham (07,834), 
Chicopee (s5,4ox), and Gloucester (04,398). 

MICHIGAN (Mich.), 1837. 

Area, 58,9x5 sq. miles. Fop. (19x0), 0,8x0,173. 

Governor (x9xo-x9x6X Earl Brewer, Dem., 
$4,500. 

Secretary of State, J . W. Power. 

Legislature . Senate (45), House of Represen- 
tatives (137). 

Senate and House (x9xa-x9x6), all Dem. 

Capital, Jackson. Population (19x0), 01,060. 
Other towns : Meridian (03,085), Vicksburg 
(00,8x4), Natchez (xx,79x), and Hattiesburg 
(**. 733 )- 

MISSOURI (Mo.), x8ax. 

ARF.A, 69,400 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 3,093,335. 

Year 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1890 .. .. 

X900 

X9X0 

0,508,458 

•,944,843 

3 , * 34,945 

150,184 

161,034 

* 57 , 45 * 

•,679**85 

3**06,665 

3 ** 93>335 

Tear 

White. 

Negro 

Total 

1890 

X900 

19x0 

0,070,884 

•.398,563 

■, 785.»58 

*S,*a 3 

15,8x6 

* 7.**5 

•,093,800 

0,400,980 

0,810,173 

Governor (X909-X9X3), Herbert 8 . Hadley, Rep., 
$5, 00a 

Secretary of State, Cornelius Roach. 

Legislature : Senate (34), House of Repre- 
seutatives (140). 

Senate (^i9xx-x9x3X Dem. oa, Rep. xo ; House, 
Dem. 8a, mp. 60. 

Capital, Jefferson City. Population (19x0), 
11,850. 

Other towns : St. Louis (687,000), Kansas City 
(^, 381), St. Joseph (77,403), Springfield (35,aoxX 
Jopdn (30,073), Hannibal (18,341) and Sedalia 
(17,800). 

MONTANA (Mont.), 1889. 

Area, 146,997 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 376,053. 

Governor (x9xx-x9xs), Chase S. Osborn, Rep , 

kecretary of State, Frederick C. Martindale. 

Legislature ; Senate (30), House of Repi-esen- 
tativea (xoo). 

Senate (X9XX-X9X3), s8 Rep., 4 Dem. ; House, 88 
Rep., xo Dem. 

Capital, Lansing. Population (19x0), 31,009. 

Other towns : Detroit (465,5^), Grand 
Rapids (xxo,57xX Saginaw (•to,5xoX Bay City 
(45,166), Kalamazoo ( 30437 )> ( 38 ,SSo). Jack- 

son (31,433), Battle Cieek (a5)>67), Muskegon 
(04,060), and Port Huron (x8, 863)1 

MINNESOTA (Hinn.X 1858. 

Area, 84,68a sq. miles. Pop. (x9xoX a, 075,708. 

Year. 

White. 

N^ro. 

Total 

1890 

X900 

* 9*0 

107, 6m 
••6,083 
380,587 

*.490 

*, 5*3 

*,834 

* 4 *, 9 M 

• 43 > 3*9 

378*053 

Yoar; 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

*» 9 ® 

*900 

19X0 

1,096,408 

»» 737 »o 38 

•,oS 9 ,*S 3 

3.883 

4,959 

7,084 

*, 3 (»*fa 83 

*, 75*.394 

•,o 75 » 7 o 8 

Governor (X909-X913), Edwin D Norris, Dem., 
kecretary of State, T. M. Swindkhurst, $3*0001. 



Lmiblatubb: Senate (e^ Hoiiae ci Kepre- 
■enutivee (74). 

Smate (tpn-’tpijX Itep, s6^ JDem, tm ; House, 
Dan, 4s, R^. 3s. 

CAPniAL, Helena. ^Population (xeie). satSss* 

OtiMrtowns : Butte (^s65X <h«at Fiills^a,^), 
Missoula (sa,869X Anaconda (10,134) and Billings 
(so,o3xX 

KEBEASKA (Hebr.X 1867. 

ARSA^,5ao sq. miles. Fop. U9*o)> i|X9*>»4* 


Year. 

1 White. j 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

X, 047, 096 

8,9x3 

x,o6a,6s6 

X900 

X, 056,516 

6,869 

1,066,300 

*9*% 

x,x8o,3xx 

7»8«9 

X, 191,8x4 


Governor (X9ZZ-Z9X3), Chester H. Aldrich, Rep.^ 


Secretary 0/ State, Addison Wait. 

Lxqiblature : Senate (33), House of Repre- 
sentatives (zoo). 

Senate (Z9ZZ-Z9Z3), Z9 Dem., z4 Rep . ; House, 
54 Dem., ^ Rep. 

Capital, Lincoln. Population (zozo), 43,973. 
Other towns : Oxaba (zs4,o 96), South Omaha 
(06,859) Grand Island (zo,3s6). 

NEVADA (Hev.) 1864. 

Area, 1x0,690 sq. miles. Fop. (19x0), 81,875. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro, 

Total. 

1890 

39 ,*** 

* 4 * 

47.355 

1900 

35,405 

*34 

4 s ,335 

19x0 

74 , 37 * 

5*3 

81,875 


Governor (Z9ZX-X9X5), Tasker L. Oddie, Rep., 

$4,000. 

Secretary qf State, George Brodigan. 
Lxgislaturb : Senate (so), House of Represen- 
tatives (49). 

Senate (Z9ZZ-Z9Z3), Dem. 13, Rep. 7; House, 
Rep. as, Dem. 04. 

Capital, Carson City. Population (Z9Z0X 
Other towns : Reno (xo,867). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (H.H.) O.S. 

Area, 9,341 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 430,57a. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1890 

375,840 

6x4 

378,530 

Z900 

4 * 0 , 79 * 

66a 

4xx,s88 

19x0 

4*9,909 

584 

430 , 57 * 

^Governor (Z9XZ-X9X3), 

Robert P. 

Bass, Rep., 


Secretary qf State, Edward N. Pearson. 
L1018LATURB, Senate (04), House of Represen- 
tatives (3^) 

Senate ^x-x9x3), Rep. s6, Dem. 8; House, 
Rep. ax8, Dem. 174. 

Capital, Concord. Population (19x0), 81,497. 
Other towns: Manehestw (70,0^ Naslma 
(■«»oos) •nd Dover (13,847). 


NSW JERSEY (ir.J.) O.S. 

AbjA, 8,884 Ml- Fop. (19x0) 1,5371x87. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total . 

*«90 1 

Z900 

*,^,58* 
*.«**, 3*7 

£.838 


* 9*0 

*,445,9*7 

89,760 

*, 537 , *87 


Governor (ZQZZ-Z9Z4), Woodrow Wilson (Presi- 
dent elect of U.S.), Dem.. $xo,ooo. 

Secretary of State, David S. Crater. 

Legislature : Senate (az). House of Repre- 
sentatives (60). 

Senate (z9xa}. Rep. iz, Dem. to. House, Rep. 
37, Dem. 13 

Capital, Trenton. Population (x9zo), 96,8x5. 

Other towns, Newark (347,469), Jerset City 
(167,779), Paterson (z85,^), Camden (96,8x5), 
Elizabeth (73,409), Hoboken (70,314), Bayonne 
(5S,545)» Passaic (54>773)» Atlantic City (46, 150), 
West Hoboken (35,403), East Orange (34,37z), 
Peith Amboy (3s,zax), and Orange (19,630). 

NEW MEXICO (H. Xex. Territory). 

Area, 111,634. Pop. (19x0) 387,301. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

z4i,9x8 

*,958 

x6o,i8o 

1900 

1^,107 

x,6xo 

* 95 , 3*0 

19x0 

304,60s 

z,6i8 

3*7,30* 


Govmuw, William C. McDonald, Dem., $3,000. 
Secretary, Antonio Lucero. 

Legislature : Senate (14), House of Repre- 
sentatives (49). 

Senate (xoxa-x9X3), 17 Rep, 7 Dem. House, 
33 Rep., 16 Dem. 

Capital, Santa F6. Population (19x0) 5,07a, 
Albuquerque (zx,oao). 

NEW YORK (N.T.) 0.8. 

Area, 50,103 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 9, xx3,6x4. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

5,9*3,955 

70,091 

6,003,174 

1900 

7 /xS6 ,88 x 

99, *3* 

7, *88, 894 

Z910 •••— 

8 ,9M,9SZ 

*34, *8* 

9,**3,8*4 


Governor (X9Z3-X914), 

$xo,oo» 

Secretary of State, 

Legislature : Senate (51), House of Assembly 

<» XX-S9XS), 89 Dem., ix JRep., x Ind . ; 
House, zox Rep., 48 Dem., x /nd. 

Capital, Albany. Population (zpxo) xoo,a53. 
Other cities : New YorE (^766,883), Buffalo 


Schenectady (78,816), Bingii 
(w,w6), Aubm 
Amsterdam (31,8^ M01 


Niagara Falla 


rhamtbn (48,483) j 
k Jamestown h 
.onnt Yemon Q 




45^ United States, 

HOETH CABOUKA (V.O), O.S. 

Asia, sm>S miles. Pop. (xpio), B,aSi,sB7. 

OELAHOliA (Okla.X 1907. 

'6EBA, 70*057 sq. miles. Pop. (*9x0), x,6s7,xs5. 

Tear. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

Year. 

White. 

Negro.^ 

Total 

S 

*, 055 , 38s 

X, 063,603 

x,Soo, 5 X 3 

56x,os8 

6*4,469 

697,843 

x,6x7,^ 

X, 893,8x0 
a,ao6,a87 

*890 

X900 

X9X0 

* 7*, 554 
670,004 
*> 444,535 

ax ,609 
55,684 

* 37 , 6*0 

•58,657 
790,39* 
*,657, *55 

Oovemor (X909-Z913), William W. Eitchin, 
Dm., $4,000. 

SeorUary af State, J. Bryan Grimes. 

Lboislatubi; Senate (50), House of Bepre* 
sentatives (zao). 

Senate (ws-spxa), 43 Dm., 7 Rep. ; House, 
99 Dm., so Esp. 

Capital, Baleigh. Population (19x0), 19,0x8. 

Other towns : Charlotte ^,0x4), Wilmington 
(sjL748), Asheville (18,76a), Durham (x8,84x), and 
Winston (z7,z67X 

HOBTH DAKOTA (K. Dak.), X889. 

Area, 70,837 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxo), 577,056. 

r 

Indian Territory, 

Year. 

.White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

X890 «.... 
*900 

161,546 

355>*07 

*8,636 

36,853 


Governor (X9XS-X9X5), Lee Cruoe, Dem., $4,500. 
Secretary cf State, B. F. Harrison. 

Lboislaturb : Senate (44X House of Bepresen* 
tatives (xm). 

Senate (x9zs'X9Z3X 09 Dm., 15 Rep . ; House, 
76 Dm,, 33 Rep. 

Capital, Oklahoma City. Population (X9X0), 

Ot^er towns : Muskogee (ss.ayS), Tulsa (z8,x8a), 
Enid (x3,799), MoAlester (xs,954), and S^wnee 
(**, 474 )- 

OKEGON (Orar*), *859. 

Arba, 96,699 sq. miles. Pop. (*9xoX 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

B 

x8a.407 

SI 

6x7 

*90,983 

3 * 9 , *46 
577,056 

Year. 

White 

Negro. 

Total 

Governor (Z9ZS-X9Z3), John Burke, Dem., $3,000. 
Secretary qf State, P. D. Norton. 

Lboislaturb : Senate (49), House of Eepre- 
sentatives (xoo). 

Senate (S9XX-X9Z3), Rep. 44, Dm. 5; House, 
Rep. 87, Dem. 13. 

Capital, Bismarck. Population (19x0), 5,443. 
Other towns : Fargo (x4,33x) and Grand Forks 
(«, 47 *;i- 

OHIO, x8oa. 

AREA, 4x,o4o sq. miles. Pop. <x9xo), 4,767, sax. 

X890 

X900 

Z9Z0 

3 o*, 98 * 

394 , 58 * 

655,094 

x,s86 

x,zo5 

*, 5*9 

3*7,704 

Governor (xpxz-xpzs), Oswald West, Dem., 
$5, 00a 

Secretary of State, Ben W. Oloott. 

Lboislaturb : Senate (30), House of Bepresen- 
tatives (60). 

Senate (*9xx-x9X3), 07 Bep., 3 Dm. ; House, 
58 Rep., a Dm. 

Capital, Salem. Population (*9x0), 14,094. 

The largest city is Portland (ao7,ax4). 

PENNSYLVANU (Pa.X O.S. 

Arba, 45,106 sq. miles. Pop. (x9zoX 7, 665,1x1. 

Year. 

White. 

Negro 

Total. 

1890 

3,584,805 

4,060, ao4 

4*654,907 

87,1x3 
96,901 > 
xzx ,443 

3,670,3*9 

4 - * 57,545 
4.767, XBX 

X9X0 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Governor (X9XX-X9X3X Judson Harmon, Dm., 
$xo,ooo. 

Secretary of State, Charles H. Graves. 
Lboislaturb : Senate (34), House of Eepresen- 

1890 

X900 

19x0 

&x 48 ,a 58 

6,x4z,664 

71467,760 

* 93 , 9*8 

5 ,* 5 B ,**3 

6,308,1x5 

7,665,1x1 

tatives (1x9). 

Senate (X9XX-X9X3), 19 Dem., 15 Hep. ; House, 
70 Dam., 49 

Capital, Columbus. Population (x9xo), x8x,5zx. 
Other towns; Clbyblanl <560,6^ Cinoik- 
KAK ( 96 ^ 3 X 

^l^a:jj^JK(3i»,8e8X Lorain (a8,l83X«&d Zanes- 

Governor (x9xx-x9x^ John E* Toner, Rep., 
$zo,ooo. 

SecreUtry of State, Bobert McAfee. 

Lboislaturb : Senate (50X House of Bepresen* 
tatives (ao7X 

Senate (xmx-x9X3), 36 Rep., xa Dm. (a 
vacancies) ; House, 155 Rep., 40 Dm, x Soe. (9 
vaoanciesX 

Capital, Harrisburg. PopuUtion (xgxoX 
64 ,x86. 
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Oilier towM : Philadelphia (1,51^066), Pitts- 
< 533 t 90 S). SCRANTON <x»9,867), Beading 
(^SyOTzX (ti^.xos), Brie (66,^, Johns- 
town (smS«)« Altoona 0i«,i*7), Allentown (<x, 9x3), 
Lancaster (47, *17), York ( 44 > 75 o)i McKIesport 
(4s, 694), Chester (38,537), Newcastle (36,180), and 
Williamsport (31,860). 

KHODE ISLAND (B.Z.) 0 . 8 . 

Area, 1,148 sq. miles. Fop. (xpxo), 54et8xo. 

TENNESSEE (Tonn.X 1796. 

ArY A, 41,011 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxoX 1,184,789. 

\^m 


Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

1900 

19x0 

*.338,617 

1,540,186 

*, 7*»,433 

430,678 

480, ■« 

473,088 

*1787,5*8 

1410,6x6 

•#*84,789 

•- 

Yeir. 

White 

Negro. 

Total 

Governor (X9XX-X9X3X Ben W. Cooper, Rep., 
$4,000. 

Secretary of State, Hallum W. Ooodloe. 
Legislature : Senate (33), House of Represen- 
tatives (99X 

Senate (x9xx-x9xaX *5 Dem., 8 Rep. ; House, 74 
Dem., 15 Rep. 

Capital, Nashville. Population (x9xo), 

O^r towns : Memphis (iy,xos\ Chattanooga 
(44,6o4X and Knoxville ( 36 , 349 X 

TEXAS (Tex.X 1845. 

Area, 165,896 sq. miles. Pop. (x9xoX 3,896,54s. 

X890 

X900 

X9X0 

337 .«S 9 

4x9,050 

53*»498 

7>393 

9.09* 

9 . 5*9 

345.506 

4*8,558 

54 *, 6 xo 

Oovemor (19x3-19x4), Aram J. Pothier, iJsp., 
$3,000. 

Secretary of State, J. Fred Parker. 

Leoislaturb : Senate (38), House of Represen- 
tatives (xoo). 

Senate (xpxi}, 34 R^., 5 Dem, ; House, 71 Rep., 
wg Dem. 

Capital, Providence. Population (19x0), 

**SSier cities : Pawtucket (5x,6ii), Woonsocket 
(38,115), Newport (i7,x49), and Warwick (16,619). 

SOUTH CAROLINA (B.C.), O.S. 

Area, 30,989 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), x,5x5,4oo. 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

X900 

X9X0 

*, 745,935 

1,416,669 

3,104,896 

488,171 

610,711 

690,010 

*#• 35 , 5*7 

3,048,7x0 

3*898,54* 

Governor (X9XX-X9X3), 0 . B. Colquitt, Derrk, 
$4,000. 

Secretary of State, C. C. McDonald. 

Legislature : Senate (31 X House of Represen- 
tatives (xmX 

Senate (xpxx-xpxsX 30 Dem., x Rep. ; House, 131 
Dem., X Rep. 

Capital, Austin. Population (xpxoX 19,860. 

Other towns: San Antonio (^,6x4X Dallas 
(oa,xo4X Houston (78,800), Fort Worth (73,3x1), 
El Paso (39,s79X Rua Galveston (36,98xX 

UTAH, Z896. 

Area, 84,990 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxoX 373,331- 

Year. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

1890 

1900 

X9X0 

461,008 
557.«07 
879, x6a 

688,934 

78 *, 3 *x 

835,843 

X,X5X,X49 

*,340,3*8 

*,5*5,400 

Oovemor (X9XX-X9X3), Coleman L. Blease, Dem., 

^keeretary of State, R. M. McCown. 
LBaiSLATDRB, Senate (44X House of Represen- 
tatives (114). 

Senate and House are all Dem. 

Capital, Columbia. Population (xpxo), 16,3x9. 
OUier towns : Charleston (5X.833), Spartanburg 
(x7,5x7), and Greenville (x5,74xV 

SOUTH DAKOTA (B. Dak.), 1889. 

* Area, 77,6x5 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), s83>888. 

Year. 

White. 

Negrok 

Total. 

1890 

1900 

X9X0 

■ 05 , 9*5 
■ 7 *, 485 
366,601 

588 

67* 

*,*43 

• 10,779 

176,749 

373,351 

Tear. 

White. 

Negro 

Total 

Governor (X909-X9X3X William Spry, Rep., 

^^cretory of State, Charles 8. Tlngey. 

Legislature : Senate (x8X House of Represen- 
tatives (45). 

Senate (xpxx-xpxiX x8 Rep., 1 Dem. ; House, 38 
Rep., 7 Dem. 

Capital, Salt Lake City. Population (x9xoX 
01,777. 

VERMONT (VtX X79X. 

AREA, 9,564 sq. miles. Pop. (xpxoX 355,958. 

*® 9 ® 

1900 

19x0 

318,0x0 

880,7x4 

5 fi 3 » 77 * 


348,800 

Sills 

Oovemor (xpxx-xpxsX Robert 8. Vessey, Rep., 

^^heeretary of State, Samuel C. Policy. 

LEaiBLATURB : Senate (45X House of Represen- 
tatives (X04X 

Senate (^x-xpxsX 34 Rop.i is *, House, 

99 Rep., 5 Dem. 

Capital, Pierre. Pin;>nlation (x9soX''3,6oo. 

Other towns : l^ttx Iklls (14,094) and Aber- 
deen (xoiTdsX 

Year. 

Wfaita 

Negro. 

Total 

*890 

* 9 » 

X9X0 

33x4*8 

34 *. 77 * 

3541*98 

fSi 

x,6ix 

33 *, 4 *a 

34 a,««* 

385408 








United 


(19M--S9X4X Ailen H. Fletcher, Bap.^ 

^^SS^tary of /State, Gay W. Bailey, $«,yoo. 

LiaisJiATtJBE : Senate (ye), Hooee of Eepre- 
•eutattTe 8 <s 46 ). 

Senate (ine-'X9i4), uj Rop., 3 Dem . ; Home, 
x^Sitep., 55 Dem. : m ProgreoHveo, 7 Prog. Itep. ; 
tind. Rtp.f s Jna. Prog . ; t Ptm. Dem., t Ind. 
Dem., t ProhUdtioniet, t Do. Rep., 1 Labour, t 
Undefined, 3 vacancies. 

CAPITAL, Montpelier. Population (191^, 7,856. 
Other towm: Barllnaton (ao,466), Eutland 
(*3f54«). Barre <10,734^ 

VIKGINIA (Va.), O.S. 

Area, 4s, 6*7 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), a,o6x,6xa. 


Year. 

White. 

Negro 1 

TotaL 

*•90 

1,000,100 

835.438 

*,655,980 

tgoo 

*,*9*.«5S 

660,700 

x, 854.*84 

1910 

*•389809 

671,096 

a,o6z,6xa 


3408^ 

498.304 

*.*09,157 


Senate (x9xx~x9xaX H %$ Sep , ; Home, 
Dem, 93 Sep, 

Capital, Gharieston. Population (sttii^ae,996^ 
Other towns : Wheeling U*i84x) m Hunt^< 
ton ( 3 x,x 6 x). 

WISCONSIN (Wii.X 1848. 

ABBA, 56,066 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), 0,333,860. 


Year. 

While. 

Negro 

T^taL 

XS90 

1,680,808 

••444 

*•893,330 

S900 

•,057,9x1 

••54^ 

0,069,040 

19x0 

•,3«>,557 

•,900 

0,333,860 

^Governor (19Z1-X913), 

Francis E. MoGovcfn, 


Oovemor (sgto-igii), William Hodges Maun, 
Dem., $5,000. 

Secretary of State, B. 0. James. 

Lkoislaturb: Senate (40), House of Repre- 
sentatives (100). 

Senate (s9i»-x9X3), 35 Dem., 5 Rep. House, 90 
Dem., 10 Rep. 

CJapital, Riohmonp. Population (X910), 
ss7,6s8. 

Other towns ; Norfolk (^,4Sa), Roanoke (34,874), 
Portsmouth (33,130), and tyuonburg (•9,494)> 

WASHINGTON (Wash.), 1889. 

Area, 69,xs 7 sq. miles. Pop. (19x0), x,x4x,99o. 


Secretary of State, James A. Frear. 
Lkgislatubk: Senate (33), House of Repre- 
sentatives (xoo). 

Senate (xpxx-xpxs), sy Rep., 6 Dem . ; House, 59 
I Rep., 41 Dem. 

Capital, Madison. Population (x9xo), 05,531. 


Other towns : Milwaukee (373,857), Superior 
Racine (38,00a), Oshkosh Gb,o6a), and 


(40,384). Racine (38,1 
La Crosse (30,4x7). 


Negro. 

Total. 

x,6oa 

•. 5*4 

6,058 

357 »* 3 * 

5x8,103 

*.* 4 *, 99 ® 


WYOMING (Wyo.), X890. 

Area, 97,9x4 sq. miles Pop. (19x0) 145,965. 

Year. 

1 White 

Negro 

Total. 

1890 1 

59 , 3^4 

900 

8 o ,555 

*900 

89,05* 

940 

9 », 53 * 

* 9*0 

*40,373 

•,»35 

*45,985 


Oovernor (t909-x9X3), M. E. Hay, Rep., $6,000. 

Secretary of State,!. M. Howell. 

Lbqislature: Senate (4a), House of Repre- 
sentatives (96). 

Senate (xoxx-xpxa), 38 Rep., 4 Dem . ; House, 
84 Rep., xs hem 

Capital, Olympia. Population (19x0), 6,996. 

Other towns: Seattle (s37,xo4), Spokane 
(xo4,4oa), Tacoma (83,743), Bverett (04,8x4), and 
B^ingham (04,098). 

WEST VIRGINIA (W. Va.X 1863. 

Area, 04,170 sq. miies. Pop. (xpxo), x,aax,xx9. 


Governor (xpxx-xpxy), Joseph M. Carey, Rep., 

kecretary qf State, P. L. Hoiix. 

Legislature: Senate (07), House of Repra- 
sentatlves (57). 

Senate (xozx-xpio), 19 Rep., 8 Dem.; House, 
09 Rep. , 07 Dtm. 

Capital, Cheyenne. Population (xpxo) zx,3aa 


CHIEF OLYMPIC RR00RB8. 


C, Croia, U.8,A 'tof/vosecao. 
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9f$eiil»eitttff of tf^ H.|lb.2l. 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Dependency and CapltaL 

Area (English Sq. 
Miles). 

Population. 


i 5*07 

121,400 

95 

10 

400 -- 

12,000 

8.200.000 

1.120.000 

6,000 

130,000 


Puem Rico, etc. (San Juan) 

Tutuila (Pa^ Pago) 

Wake Island, etc 

Panama Canal Zone 

a Total 

125,712 

9,468,000 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Area akd Population. 


Island. 

Area in 
S<i Miles. 

Population 

1903. 

Bohol 

*44* 

* 43 , *48 

Cebrl 

*,76s I 

59*, *47 

Leyte 

a,7ss 

357,64* 

Luzon 

40,969 

3,798,507 

Mesbate 

*1*36 


Mindanao 

36, ■ 9 * 

499,634 

Mindoro 

3.8s* 1 


Negros 

4,88 z 

460,776 

Palawan 

4 .o »7 


Pansy 

4,6 zz 

743,646 

Samar 

5>03 z 

***,690 

Other IslAnd8(3,x3o)... ...... 

* 4 , 57 * 


Total 

*•*,395 

7,635,4*6 


PotUion and Extent.— The PhllipplDe IslandB 
are situated between 4° zo' N. lat. and 

iiO° 4o'-za6° 34' E. long., and are distant about 
^ miles from the soutO'east coast of the con- 
tinent of Asia. Their total land area is zzs,oa6 
square miles, of which total 106, 8>3 square miles 
are contained in the eleven largest islands, the 
3,130 other islands having a oombined area of 
14, square miles. 

Phy$iography.—T!he Philippines are a volcanic 
« chain of islands in the Pacific Ocean, extending 
for nearly s.ooo miles in an irre^lar crescent 
formation, the largest islands being at the 
northern (Luzon) and southern (Mindanao) ex- 
tremities. In the extreme west is the long, nar- 
row island of Palawan, detached from the main 
chain, and lying in the China Sea. All the islands 
are mountainous, the general strike of the 
ranges being norw to south ; the highest peiUcs 
are Mount Apo, in Mindanao (zo,^ feet). 
Mount Halodn, in Mindoro (e,ooo XMt), ana 
Mount Mayon, in Lpzon (8,000 feet). There are 
twelve active volcanoes in the archipelago, and 
Mount Mayon (Luzon) caused great havoc by an 
eruption in Z897, while earthquakes are frequent. 
The prtocipal nvers are the Cagaydn (aao miles), 
in Luz(m, and the Bio Grande and Aguian, in 
Mindanao, while close to Manila is the Laguna 
de Bi^j a freshwater lake over 30 miles in length, 
a^ Lace Taal. about half the size of the former, 
and smaller laces abound In most of the islands. 


The climate of the island is marked by a high 
temperature and excessive humidity, and the 
islands are subject to violent tropical storms 
(bagnios). 

Pojmlation, — At the Census of 1003 the 
population was ascertained to be 7,635,41^, almost 
all of Malayan stock, of whom nearly 7,000,000 
were Christians (Boman Catholics), about 600,000 
were Muhammadaus, with less tMn 60,000 of 
other non-Christian creeds. Of the foreign bom 
residents about three-quarters are Chinese, and 
of the white population over one-half are from 
the U.8.A. (8,aoo in Z903). The population in 
zpzo was estimated at 8,aoo,ooo. 

GotJerwrnenf. — The islands were discovered in 
Z5SZ by the Portuguese navigator Magellan, who 
was slain by the natives of Moctan. In z54a 
Spain undertook the conquest of the islands, 
which were named “ Filipinas," after the son of 
the King of Spain, and in zsyz the city of Manila 
was founded by tbe conquistador Legaspi, who 
subdued the inhabitants of almost all the islands, 
their conversion from barbarism and Islam being 
accomplished by the Augustlnian friars in 
Legaspi’s train. In Z76S the capital of the 
Spanish colony was occupied by a British force, 
and the archipelago was foimally annexed ; but 
in the newly-acquired territory was restored 

to Spain. In the nineteenth century there were 
freouent disturbances in the islands, and at the 
outbreak of the Spauish- American war of Z897 a 
rebellion was at Its height under Aguinaldo, a 
native leader, whose assistance was secured by 
Admiral Dewey, the commander of the American 
Pacific fleet, after the annihilation of the Spanish 
vessels in Manila Harbour on May z, Z897. 
Manila was captured by the American troops 
under General Wesley Merritt on Aug. zg, Z897. 
and the Islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris of Dec. so, z%A 
CkMiperation with As^lnaldo and his undis- 
ciplined troops proved to be impossible, and the 
U.B. forces were eventually increased to 60,000 
men engaged in a war of pacification which 
ended with the capture of Aguinaldo on 
March 03, zgoz. The first civil governor of the 
Philippines was William H. !&ft (afterwards 
President of the U.S.), ^molnted July s. zoos, 
and he was succeeded by General L. B. wHmt 
(zpaa-s), H. 0 . Ive (zgog), and General J. T. Si^h 
(zpoeX The present Governor was appointed In 
* 909 > 

Oovemor-General (Manila), W. Cameron Porbes. 

Fiee^Oovemor-General, N. W. Gilbert. 
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UnUed Staten, 


Exeoutive OJ^jwrt, ^ 

IntsHcr^ D. C. WoroMter. 

Commerce and Poliee^ C. B. Elliot 
Finance and Juttice. Gregorio AraneU. 

Public Inetfuetion^ N. W. Gilbert. 

Thete Oxeeutive officer^ with four others 
<F. A. Brsuagan, 3 . E. de Luzuriaga, K. Palma^ 
and J. Bumulong), form the Kesident Com- 
missloQ under the presidency of the Governor- 
GeneraL The L^slature consists of two houses, 
the Buident Commietion {see above) and a 
Natimud Aeeembly of 8s members, elected by 
the people for four years. 

Finance. — The revenue Is derived from 
enstoms duties and Internal taxes, and exceeds 
the exjMnditure bv about $ao, 000,000 annually. 
With the surplus balances of former years the 
revenue of spso-ss amounted to $95,600,000. 

Production and industtw.— Agriculture is the 
principal industry of the archipelago, and 
employs nearly one half of the working popula- 
tion. The chief crops are hemp, rice, maize, 
sugar, tobacco, coco-nuts and cacao, the exports 
being principally hemp, copra, sugar and 
tobacco; the Imports are cotton goods, rice, 
wheat flour, fresh meat, boots and shoes, iron 
and steel manufactures, petroleum and paper. 

The growth of the irade of the :^flippines 
is shown below. 

Imports into Philippinbs. 


Tear. 

Froin UB. 

From Other 
Oountriei. 

Total. 

X 900 

zpeS 

zpxo 

xpxt 

$*i«67i70i 

9.761498 

$*d.943»235 

sS>»4,898 

i^.s 8 S. 3 W 

30 . 350 . 0 d 4 

$80,6oz,436^ 

30 , 876 , 3 ^ 

37 . 067,630 

49 .fi 33 . 7 w 

1 Exports from Philippines. 

Tear. 

T 0 U. 8 . 

Toother 

Oountiiee. 

ToUl. 

X 900 

X 90 S 

X 9 X 0 

xpxs 

$34^88, x 6 o 
xa, 668 , 086 
».74*.77* 
86 , 7 x 6,996 

$x6,888,9o8 

x6,684,s89 

SX,X88,|98 

a 3 .o 6 x ,673 

$X9, 791,068 

iSS 


Cbmmitmeaeion. In spsa there were 987 
miles of railway In operation. Post offices 
numbered 561. and there were 3,917 miles of 
telegraph, and 1,983 miles of telephone line. 
The mercantile marine consisted in ipsa of 77 
steam vessels (over too tons) and 14 sailing vesseu 
(over 100 tons), the combined tonnage of these 
9s vessels beiiu 50,384 tons. The principal ports 
are Manila, where the harbour has been made 
accessible for vessels of jo-ft. draught, and Cebd 
and Holla 


Tmetu. >- Capital, Manila, in the Island of 
Luzon; population, a5o,eoa Other towns are 
Bauan (40,000), Upa^, 000). Lspsg (m,ooo), 
BatanM (33,900), San Carlos (118,000). and Ihbaco 
(ss,oo^ in the island of Luzon ; Janiuay (8x,ooo), 
Miim^ (az^), and Iloilo (so, ooo) , in the island 
of Panay j Argao (35i9eo), BaiWi (38,000), Carcar 
^,ope), ^ Sibonga (i$^), in 

the island of Cebu ; Baybay (83,000) and Grmoo 
(17,000) in the island of Le]n« ; and Cailbayog 
(t6,ooo) in the island of Samar. 


GUAM. 


Ouam, the Urgeat of the Ladrone or Marianne 
Islands in the North Padflo Ocean, lies in S3<’ afl' 


N. lat. and 144° sp' E. long., at a distance of 
about z^Mo miles east of Manila, the capital 
of the Philippine Islands, and forms a naval 
station between that dependency and the 
United States. The area of the island is 
estimated at soy square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 18,000, of whom 365 are 
foreigners (including 190 U.S. naval force), the 
natives being of Chamorro stock, mingled with 
Filipino and Spanish blood. The language is a 
Malay dialect containing many Spanish f#orda 
The island was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigator Magellan in zgsz, and was occupied by 
Spain from x688 to z8^, being ceded to the 
U.S. by the Treaty of Paris of Bee. xo, 1908. 
Formal occupation was made by a gimboat of 
the U.S. on Feb. i, 1890. A plateau occupies most 
of the northern portion, and in the south i#a 
range of hills, with the highest peak in Jumullong 
Mangloc (z,a8o feet). Only a small part of the 
island is cultivated, although the available land 
is fertile and the climate favourable. Coco-nuts, 
rice, sugar, coffee, and cacao are grown in small 
quantities. The wooded slopes of the plateau and 
the valleys contain valuable timber, llie capital 
is Agafla, and there is a port of entry at Apra. 

Governor, CJapt Edward J. Dorn, U.S.N. 

PUERTO RICO. 

Puerto Rico (Rich Harbour) is a large island of 
the Greater Antilles group in the West Indies, 
and lies between 5o^>x8° ao' N. lat. and 
3®'-^° *5' W. long., with a total area of 
3,4|6 square miles and a population of x.xx8,ox8 
at the census of xpxo. Almost all the inhaoitants 
are Roman Catholics. The island is about xoe 
miles from west to east, and 40 miles from 
north to south at the western end, narrowing 
towards the eastern extremity. The capital is 
x,aoo miles distant from New York, and x,o9o 
miles from Key West. Puerto Rico was sights 
by Christopher Columbus in 1491, and was occn- 

S ied by Spain from X508 to x^, in which year 
> was captured by the United States, by whom 
it was formally occupied on Oct. x8, x8^ In- 
cluded in the annexation are the islands of 
Vieques (about zoo square miles), Culebra 
(30 square miles), Mona (ao square miles), and 
several islets. A range of mountains, with a 
greatest elevation of 3,800 feet, crosses Puerto 
Rico from west to east, and the island is gene- 
rally hilly, with few plains of any extent. SUgw 
is ^wn in the low-lying districts, and tobacco 
and coffee on the slopes of the hills ; cotton, 
maize, sweet potatoes, rice, and yams are also 
grown. The is principally with the U.S. 
About 800 milei dt railway were in operation in 
Z918, and there aw good harbours at San Juan 
and Ponce. The capital, San 2uan, had 50,000 
inhabitants in zpxa, other towns being tonoc 
(M,9eo), Mayaguez (x7,eooX and Aredbo (so,eoo). 
There is an Executive Council of seven members, 
who, with four others, constitute the upper 
hspse of the legislature, the lower house being 
the House of Delegates, of 39 members, electM 
for two years. 

Governor (zpog-zpz^, G. E Cotton. 

TUTUILA. 

Under an agreement between Great Britatii» 
Germany, and the U.S.. of Kov. xg. 1890, the 
first-named Power abandoned all chums To the 
islands of the Samoan Anfiiipelago, which were 
divided by the remaining pasties to the agree* 
mmit, the Islands east of 170*’ W. long, being 
reserved to t^e U. 8. The territoiy thus aoquim 


United ^ates. 


consista of the isUnd of Tutulla and Anna, Ofo, 
Oloaenga, Tan, and Rose Islands, with a total 
area of about 95 square miles and a population 
estimated at 6,000 in 19x0. 

IHtluOa, the largest of the U.S. group, has an 
area of about S4 square miles and a population 
of juSoo, and contains a magnificent harbour 
at Inigo Pago, the capital and seat of govern- 
ment. The remaining islands have an area of 
about ax square miles and a population of about 
s,ooe, xxmt Island being uninhabited. Copra 
and oogoa beans are exported. 

OmernoTt Commander W. M. Crose, u.s.n. 

WAKE AND JOHNSTON ISLANDS. 

The flag of the U.S. was hoisted on Wake 
Island in 1899, and other islands in the Pacific 
have been annexed from time to time, including 
Johnston, Oallego, Starbuck, Penrhyn, Palmyra. 
Washin^n, Fanning, and Christmas ; Howland 
and Baxer; Gardner, Medway, Marcus, and 
Morell. I 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

The Aisution Islands, or Catherine Archi- 
pelago (also known as the Santa Barbara group), 
lie westward of the district of Alaska, and con- 
sist of four groups of islands (Fox, Andreanof, 
Bat, and Near liuands) between ss°-S3t* N. lat. 
and tfsP E.-x 63“ W. long. They have a popula- 
tion estimatea at s,ooo. The principal settle- 
ment is at Iliuliuk, on Unalaska Island. The 
group forms a part of the district of Alaska, and 
was transferred to the U.S. by Russia in X867. 
The islands are of volcanic origin, and are subject 
to earthquakes, a disastrous visitation of xpxs 
having caused much havoc. 

HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian, or Sandwich, Islands form a 
territory of the U.S., and consist of a chain of 
islands in the North Pacific Ocean, between x8° 
Ss'saP is' N. lat. and xs4° 5o'-x6o° 30' W. long. 
The Inhabited islands are 


Area (sq. mileal. Population 


Hawaii 

4,axo 

55,38s 

Maui 

7*8 

*8,683 

Kahcmlawe 

69 

*7 

Lanai 

Z39 

* 3 * 

Molokai 

s6x 

*,79* 

Oahu 

600 

8 x ,993 

Kauai 

547 

* 3.744 

Niihau 

97 

aoS 

Total 

6,651 

* 9 * ,909 


President Rooseiveltat length persuaded America 
thAt,%oet what it may, the Canal must be cut. 
and must be worked and ownhd by the United 
States. On June afi, xooa. Congress of the United 
States approi^ated the sum of $40,000,000 for 
the purchase of existing Canal rights, and on 
April a8, X904, a further sum of $xo,ooo,ooo was 
manted for the purchase of Canal aone rights 
from the Republic of Panama. For the con- 
struction of the Canal the following sums have 


been appropriated by Congress 


a8 June, xpoa 
ai Dec., X905 
mj Feb., X906 
30 J one, 1906 
4 March, X907 
15 Feb., X9^ 
ay May, X908 
4 March, 1909 
as Feb., 19x0 
as June, 19x0 
4 March, x9xx 


$xo,ooo,ooo 
XX, 000,000 
5.990.7W 

S7,x6i,367 
xa, 176,900 
a9,x87,ooo 
39,096,000 
7^000 
37 >H 5 .ooo 
46,5^,000 


) In addition, there are many uninhabited is- 
lands and islets, which continue the chain in a | 
north-waste^ direction beyond the limits above 
described. Honolulu, the capital, is about a, 000 
miles from San Francisco. The group was an- 
nexed by the U.S. in X897, was organized as 
a Territory on June X4, xgoa 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

The Panama Canal.— In X679 work had been 
commenced by Ferdinand de Lesseps upon a ; 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Excavations were started in xBBx. but in March, 
X889, they ceased owing to lack of funds. A 
Frcmoh syndicate then assumed charge of the 
property and continued the works at Culebra, 
but the operations showed no indications of 
finality, and the United States, as the most 
tntexesied speetator in the progr^ of the work, 
began to oespalr oi the prmect while it re- 
mained in the hands of the Fremfli syndicate. 


$a4^S^Xi408 

Making a total cost to the United States up to 
June 30, 19SX, of over $096, 000,00a The total 
estimated cost of the Canal is stated to exceed 
$400,000,000 (^80,000,000), all of which will have 
been provideoby the Government of the U.8., one 
reason for the high cost being that four-fifths of 
the total length of go miles is through hilly coun- 
try. (The cost of the Suez Canal was $5o.ooo,ooa) 
When the canal is completed, many aistanoes 
will be enormously reduced. Thus, from New 
York to all Pacific ports north of the Thnama 
Canal ttfere will be a saving of 8,4x5 miles, and 
to such ports south of it of an average of 5,000 
miles. From Liverpool the corresponding re- 
ductions are 6.046 and a, 600 miles. Asiatic 
ports, too, are brought considerably nearer to 
New York, and the Australasian ports of Sydney 
and Wellington become some a,5oo miles nearer 
to New York than to Liverpool. 

The Canal, when completed, will have a length 
of 46 miles, and is being constructed at 85 feet 
above the level of the sea, being reached from 
the Pacific by a lock at Pedro Miguel and two 
locks at Miraflores, and from the Atlantic by a 
flight of three locks at Gatun. Each of these 
six locks will be in duplicate, with a length oi 
x,Qoo feet and a width of xxo feet. The Canal 
i itself will be 300 to 500 feet wide at the surface 
of the water, and 41 feet deep. The total 

amount of excavation required <In addition to 
the 000,000 cubic yards nrought into use from 
the French operations) exceeds i8a,5oo,ooo cubic 
yards. The work is entrusted to Army engineers, 
and is conducted by a Commission 
Chairman A Chief Engineer. Col. George 

W. Goethals $x5,ooc 

Assistant Chi^ EiwinesTt Col. H. F. 

Hodges ; H. H. l^ussean each s4,ooc 

Divisional Engineers, Lt.<;ol. D. D. 

GaUlard (Central)’, Lt.-Col. W. L. 

Bibert {Auntie) each x4,ooc 

CAiqf Quartermaster, Lt.-Col, 0 . A. 

Devol x4,ooc 

Chief Sanitary 0 fleer, CoL W. C. Gorgas x4,ooc 

Civu Administrator, Hon. Ma^ce H. 

Thatcher 14,004 

Seeretary, J. B. Bishop xo,oo( 

The Canal is to be ofiBoially opened cm January t 
10x5, but the present rate of progress iodloatei 
that it will be in use early in xpxg. 
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‘Ulru 0 ua^ 

(BtfpftbllM OziMtftl 4al VnifMx.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


D^Muimants and Oapitolf. 

1 


St7S3 

S.SSS 

*.744 

1 4,703 

Can^onM (Guadeloupe) 

Cerro Laigo (Melo). 

Ck)lonia (Colonia) 

Durazno (Durazno). 

Flores (Trinidad) 

Florida (Florida)..... 

Maldonado (Maldonado) 

Minas (Minas) 

Montevideo (Montevideo) 


Popula- 
tion ( 1909 ) 

Departmanta and O^rftala. 

Ip 

i 

1 Poimla* 

aB,866 

Paysandd (Payiandd) 

5.**5 


9*1703 

Rio Negro (Fray Bentos) 

3.0^ 

43.40* 

46 .S 49 

44.4*3 

*7,379 

47.^ 

Rivera (Rivera) 

Rocha (Rocha) 

Salto (tolto) 

0,007 

San Joed (Ban Josd) 


5«.043 

30.73S 

Soriano (Meroedee). 

Tacuarembo (San Fructuoso) ... 

3,5fio 

b 

4*,75 

4®, 933 
3«^^ 

S3.S45 

Trelnta y Tres(TreiDta y Tree) 

3*7.®79 1 

Total 

7*. 0*0 

i, 094 ,sat 


In 1908 there were 8^,000 Uruguayans and 200, cxx) foreigners (Italian 75,000, Spanish 
60,000, UraKilian 30,000, Argentine 15,000, French 13,000, British 2,000, Swiss 2,000, German 
1,500, others 5,000). In 1900 there were 474,811 males and 4im,8^6 females. 

A^ut 4 per cent, of the population is coloured (negro or Indian), 10 to 12 per cent, of 
mixed blor^, and the rest white of European (mainly Italian or Spanish) descent. 

The language of the country is Spanish, and the religion Roman Catholic. 


Ijioraase of tiio People. 


Year. 

Blrthi. 

Immigranta. 

ToUl. 

Beatha. 

Emigranti 

Total 

Marriagaa. 

*909 

X9X0 

34 . « 4 o 

3 S.SM 

35 . ^ 

35,907 

s6a,62« 

1x9,684 

* 97 , 5*4 

*89,305 

aoi,|ox 

* 55 , 0 ** 

* 4,744 

* 4 , 40 * 

* 5,»49 

* 4 , 5*5 

* 40 , 8 x 4 

133,0x6 

* 45 , 

*05,683 

*57,558 

Wi 

*08,198 

4 , 59 * 

6,9x8 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundariei , — Uruguay is the smallest of the South American Republics and lies between 
30°-to 35® S. lat. and 5^° 25'-'57° 42'^ W. long., with an eastern (Atlantic) seaboard of 120 
miles, a southern shore Tine of 235 miles on the estuary of Rio dc la Plata, and 270 miles of 
the Uruguay river on the west. In the north the territory is conterminous with Brazil for 
450 miles. 

Rtlxrf . — ^The country consists mainly (and particularly in the south and west) of undu> 
latiiw grassy plains. The principal chains of hills are the Cuchilla del Haedo, wluch crosses' 
the Brazilian boundary and extends southwards to the Cuchilla Grande of the south and 
east. In no case do the peaks exceed a, 000 feet. 

H^roffrapky . — The principal river of Uruguay is the Rio 2 fMro (with its tributary the 
Yi), nowing from north-east to south-west into the Rio de la Plata. The boundary river 
UrtMuay is navigable from its estuary to Salto, about 200 miles north, and the Negro is also 
nav^ble for a considerable distance. Smaller rivers are the Cuareim, Yaguaron, Santa 
Lucia, Queguay, and the Cebollati. On the south-east coast are several lagi^ns, and the 
north^oast &>undary crosses (the Brazilian) Lake Mirim. 

The climate is extraordinarily healthy, with great uniformity of temperature, 
the summer heat being tempered by the breezes of the Atlantic and the geographical position 
causing a high thermometer in winter. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Uruguay resisted all attempted invasions of the Portitguese and Spaniards until the 
beginning of the 17th century, and xoo years later the Portuguese settlemeuts were captured 
by the Spaniards. From 1726-1814 the country formed part of Spanish South America and 
underwent many vicissitudes during the Wars of Independence. In 1814 the armies of ihe^ 
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Aigentiiie ConfMlenitioii cAptuied the capital and uuiexed the province, and it was after- 
wards annexed by Portugal and became a province*of Brazil. On Aug. 35, 1825, throu^ 
the heroism of the 33 liberators (whose memory is perpetuated in the name of one of the 
provinces), the country threw off the Brazilian voke. This action led to war between 
^gentina and Brazil, which was settled by the mediation of the United Kingdom, 
Umgnay being declared an independent state in 1828. In 1830 a Republic was inaugurated, 
with a Constitution of Sept. 10, 1829. The President is elected by the legislature for a 
term of 4 years and is ineligible for a consecutive period of office. 

Prtiid^ of the Republic (March i, 1911-X915), Joed Batlle y Ordoftez, 60m May 21, 1854. 
Vice^reiident (will be elected in February, 1913). 


! The Executive. | 

Minister of Foreign A/atrs, Dr. Josd Romeo. j 
Minister of the Interior ^ J. Serrato {interim). 
Minister of War and Marine^ General J. Ber- 
mnssa y Jerez. ^ 

Minister of Public Works, Victor Soudrleia. 
Minister of Finance, J. Serrato. 

Minister of Justiee and Education, Dr. Blenglo 
Rooca. 

I THE LEGISLATURE. 

j There is a Congress of s houses, the Senate 
and Chamber of ^puties. The Senate consists 
I of so members (1 for each department), elected 
i by udirect vote for 6 years and renewable as 
to ooe*third every * years. The Chamber of 
Dq^ies contains 75 members, elected for 3 
years by direct vote. Congress meets in annuiu 
session from February to June. 

President of the Senate (The Vice-President). 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, Dr. Lagar- 
mllla. 

JUDICATURE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Each of the xg Departments has a Prefect 
appointed by the President, and an elective 
municipal council. Justice is administered in 
sub-district and district courts, and in depart- 
mental courts at each provincial capital. There 
is a high court at Montevideo composed of 
3 Jud{^ elected by Congress. 

DEFENCE. 

There is a standing Armg of about 7,000 
officers and men, recruited mainly by voluntary 
enlistment. Service in the National Guard is 
compulsory between the ages of 17 and do, in 
thrM classes, numbering in all about xoo,ooo. 
dThere is a National PoUce of Siooo men. The 
troops are well armed and equipi^. The Navy 
consisted in 19x1 of a cruisers and 4 gunboats, 
with 7 qMCial service vessels, Ac. , and 4 gunboats 
buildmg, manned by 650 officers and men. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Education is free and nominally 
compulsory, and is, perhaps, better extended 
than in any other South American Republic. 
Secondary Education is provided in privately 
maintained schools and in State technical 
schools, and therd is a University at the 
capitaL 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Republic 
for the five years X9e84^x9u-X3are shown below 
in ^ pesos (the gold peso = 5*d., or 47 = £t 
sterling) 


Ymt. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1908-09 

81,079,889 

81,074,870 

1909-10 

81,079,880 

■*.075,330 

19x0-11 

•3, 351*800 

«3.333.«8* 

19x1-18 

89,8o8,X73 

89,801,153 

19x8-13 

35, 108,171 

35, *33, *7* 


The revenue is derived principally from customs 
(Sx7,axx,83o in loxx-xs); the expenditure In- 
cludes ''national obligations" (debt service, 
pensions, etc.) x7,xxo,9xx vesos. war and marine 
5,000,000 pesos, and industrial development 
a,M,ooo pesos. The City of Montevideo pro- 
vides its own administrative expenditure from 
municipal taxation. 

DEBT. 

The Debt of the Republic was stated as follows 
on Dec. fk, tgxo and xpix (in pesos) 


Description. 19x0. sgxx. 

External xs3,309,8x8 xaa,56x,04x 

International s,475»5oo 8,387,000 

Internal 8,443,558 8>909,499 

Total. ........ I X34,as8,87d | X3X, 857,540 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.— The total area Is 
estimated at 46, 178,000 English Statute acres, of 
which nearly 38,000,000 acres were pasture land, 
while x,sxx,37o acres were under com crops 
(wheat 683,^, maize 505,07a) in X908-9, pro- 
ducing 4,6^,015 cwt. of wheat, 3*334, Bxx cwt. of 
maize, xw,^ cwt. of oats, ana 60,457 cwt. of 
barley, in 1908-9 there we^o also 45*^ acres 
under flax producing 860,034 tons, but the flax 
area is diminishing. The ^eyards (11,000 acres) 
produced close on s^ooo, 00 gallons of wine in 
1906. Olives and tobacco are also cultivated. 

The Live Stock (the rearing of which is by far 
the most im^rtant Industry) included (1908) 
8,198,608 cattle, 86,8^,896 sheep, 19,951 goats, 
180,099 pigs. 550*307 horses, and 17,^1 mules. 
The extensive pasture lands are particularly 
suitable for cattle breeding mid sheep farming, 
and there are many establishments for the 
preparation of Jerked beef Uas^) tor BiuzU and 
Cuba, and of meat extract for Europe, while the 
depariment of Paysandd sends a special brand 
of ox-tongues all over the world. The frozen 
meat industry ii now developing rapidly. 

Jfinsroft.— The mining industry is in its in* 
fancy sod awaits capitaL Gold and silver, lead. 
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copper, nassealum and lignite are indicated, 
anil^d ie produced in iiiiall quantities. • 
irantcAicnim.~*'Tbe industries connected with 
the live stock raising constitute the chief manu* 
factuxes. with the exception of flour from home 
jixrown grain. Outside these Uruguay still de- 
pends very largely on imported goo<u, Grwt 


imports. 

BXTBKNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exporU of Uruguay for the 
five years Z907-X9SX are stated below (values in 
gold pesos) >- 


Year. 

ImiMiis. 

ExporU. 

S 907 

37 , 471,000 

34 , 91 a , 000 


37,456,000 

4 o,b 96 ,ooo 

1909 

37,157,000 

45 ,so 3 >ooo 

19 x 0 

4 x,s 5 z,ooo 

43 , 700,000 

X 9 XX 

46,7SS»ooo 

44, 53^.000 


COMHUKICATIOKS. 

Raiftmxps.-- In ipct there were 1,970 miles of 
I railway open for traffic, all being in British 
i hands. Three lines radiate from Montevideo, 
the eastern line running to Artigas, the central 
^ line to Rivera (on the Brazilian fi^tier), and 
the western line to Mercedes, a river port 
on the Rio Negro. The central line also runs 
westward to Paysandd, and thence via Salto 
to the Brazilian and Argentine frontiers. A 
southern line runs from the capital tg Minas 
and Maldonado. The capital has electric trams. 

Posts and TeUgrapht. — In xgio there were 
1,0x8 post offices, dealing with 95,000,000 postal 
packeM, and 3x9 telegiaph offices (and s wireless 


906,000 despatches ; there were auo 4,803 tele> 
phone statloi]^ with 19,030 miles of lines. « 
Skipping. --‘Ttkt mercantile marine in zpxx con- 
listed of 36 


The exports are almost entirely animal fwool, 
hides, horn, hair, tallow, and Jerked beef) and 
agricultural products (including wheat and 
maize), the imports aie machinery, textiles and 
clothing, food substances and beverages, coal, 
and bloodstock. There are very heavy import 
duties, the customs receipts in 19x1 being 
x6,et7,o73 pesos, the Imports being valued at 


France 

Germany... 

Argentina 

Brazil 

U.8.A 


1 ImporU from. 

ExporU to. 

igoS. 

igog. 

igog. 

igio. 

ta,xa6 


•.77^ 

3.4S* 



9.*4* 

9.*9* 

*.439 


6,900 

4,**| 



8,474 

6,701 

5, *5® 

4,04» 

3.457 


3.^ 

■.7*; 

•.•77 


4.«fl* 

8 , 0 x 8 

8,010 


570 

*35 

3.*7^ 

••• 1 

*,4** 

1 

*.*39 


‘ The mercantile marine in zoxx con- 

sisted of ^ steamers (48,7x1 tons) and x8 sailing j 
vessels (ze.yox tons), a total of 54 vessels (634x0 
tons). In X9X0 the entries at Montevideo were 
3,xx5 vessels (8,5x4,949 tons) and the clearances 

3, <Mo vessels (8,449,167 tons). The port of Monte- 
vidM has recently been greatly enlarged and 
improved, and further extensive works are now 
being undertaken. 

TOWNS. 

Capital. Montevideo (San Felipe y Santiago 
de Monte Video\ on the northern shore of the Rio 
de la Plata estuary. Population (i9sa), 3s8,ooo. 

Other towns are Paysandd (ao,ooo), Salto 
(x8,ooo), Mercedes (15,000), Florida (13,000), and 
Mn Jose (xa,oooX 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric SvHem of Weighte and Meaeuree 
has been officially adopted, and its use is obliga- 
tory to the exclusion of all others. 

The Unit of Currency is the gold peso (peso 
naoional) of zoo oentestmos, worth gad. (or 4*7 
= j^x sterling). The actual coinage is silver, 
the silver peso being worth about sod. (or 4*8 
=: £x sterling). No gold coins are issued. 
Silver coins are the peso and 50, ao, and xo 
oentesimos ; nickel 5, a, and z centesimo ; copper 

4, a. and x centeeimo. Foreign gold ciroulatea 
at fixed rates being legally cuirent. English 
sovereigns largely predominate. The note issue 
of the Bank of the Republic represents over 
aS.e^.ooo oesojt. 
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IDenejuel^. 

(Eitodot tTnidM 4e V«]iMuelft.) 



AREA AND 

POPULATION. 



state* and Oapltala. 

Area 
(Enalish 
8q Miles). 

Fopulatlon 

X891 

States and Capitals. 



Area 
(English 
S'i Miles) 

Population ! 

*89* 

Anzoite^l ^rcelona) 

Apnre (San Fernando) 

16,7x4 

>9,5319 

*34,064 

»,9^ 

Sucre (Cumand) 

Tdchira (San Cristobal) 

4,554 

4, *84 

9*, 030 1 
xox,709 1 

Aragua (la Victoiia) 

a,x6x 

94,994 

Trujillo (Trujillo) 

a, 856 

*48,585 i 

Bolivar (Ciudad Bolivar) ... 

ox ,870 

tf>744 

YaracuyfSan Felipe) 

Zamora (Mrinas) 

>,740 

85,844 , 

Carabobo (Valencia) 

>,794 

*89,3*3 

*3,587 

61,696 1 

Cojedas (San Carlos) 

Faloto(Coro) 

Gudrioo (Calabozo) 

5,7** 

87,935 

Zulia (Maracaibo) 

>5, *83 

*50,778 I 

9,573 

•5,63* 

*39,**o 

*83,930 

Territories 


Lara (Barquisiroeto) 

Mdrida (Mdrida) 

7 ,t*M 

*80, 6m 

Amazonas 

*08,741 

45,097 1 

4,36* 

8i,5aa 

*4*,448 

74,503 

Delta Amacuro 

*5,5*7 

7,aaa 

Miranda (Ocumare) 

Monagas (Maturin) 

3,068 

**,*55 

Federal District 

744 

**3,304 

Nueva Esparta (Asuncion) 
Fortuguesa (Guanare) 

460 

5,867 

4 o,X 97 

98,045 

Total 

393,843 

*,3*3, 5*7 ! 


NoTB.->The above statietics ai-e from the Annuario Estadistieo de Venezuela, which rives a total j 
area of s^^oo square kHometres (3937843 square miles), aud an estimated population (1908) of { 
a,647,6aa ; but there is a boundary question with Colombia outstanding, and the area is therefore I 
subject to revision, while the population figures are very largely conjectural. Ihe death rate is 1 
very high owing to bad water. Tack of sanitation and insufflcient food. The death rate at OarAcas i 
is jS'St uid most of the towns are believed to have a similar mortality, that of infants being ' 
everywhere excessive. A census was decreed for Dec. 3s, 1910, but no steps to accomplish the [ 
decree had been taken up to Oct. x. 191a. The Government omn (Univereat) stated on Bent. 9. < 
X91S, that ** as the last census dates from 1891 the estimated fK)pulation is purely theoretical.’'^ 1 

Baoes and Beligions. 

The inhabitants are very largely of mixed blood, the elements bein^ estimated at 10 per 
cent, whites of Euromn (mainly Spanish) descent, 70 per cent, mezmos (Spanish-Indian. 
Spanish-Negro and Indian-Negro) and the remainder African negroes, tribal Indians 
(Arawak and Carib) and foreimi residents. The State religion is Roman Catholic ; other 
Christian creeds are usually tolerated, but may be prohibited. The language of the country 
is Spanish. 

Increase of the People. 


Year. 

Births. 

Immigrants 

ToUl 

Deaths. 

Emigrants 

Total 

Marriage<i 

X907 

X908 

74,3*4 

8,350 

8«,874 

5 *, 3*0 

7,438 

59»74« 

6,05a 

7*»o33 

4,*8o 


57,088 

3,979 

61,067 

6,050 

*909 


9 , *84 

S3, *4* 

7,083 

60,304 

6,003 

X9X0 

s 

8 , 4*0 

9®, 907 

55,438 

7,374 

6a,xxo 

8,xao 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Boundartes.— Venezuela lies on the north of the South American continent and is bounded 
on the north by the Caribbean Sea, west by the Republic of Colombia, east by British 
Guiana, and south by Brazil. The western boundary is in dispute, the area estimated by 
Venezuelan geomphers (599,538 B<^uaTe miles) lying between 40' S.-12® 26’ N. lat. and 
59^ 4o'>73^ 31' W. long. Included in this area are over 70 islands off the coast, with a total 
area of about 14,650 square miles, the lamst being Margarita, which is politically associated 
with Tortoga, Cnbagua and CJochi to form the newly constituted State of Nveva Eeparta. 
Margarita has an area of about 400 square miles. 

JiSief , — ^The Eastern Andes from the south-west cross the border and reach to the 
Caribbean Coast, where they are prolonged b^ the Maritime Andes of Venezuela to the Gulf 
of Paria on the nor^-east. The main range is known as the Siena Nevada de Merida, and 
contains the highest peaks in the county in Picacho de la Sierra (15,420 feet) and Salado 
(13,878 feet), the maritime ran^ containing the Silla de CkriicaB (8,531 feet). Near the 
Brazilian border the Sierras Par^a and Pacaraima and on the eastern border the Sierras de 
Rincote and de Usupamo enclose the r^nblic with parallel northward spurs, between which | 
are valleys of the Cmnoco tributaries. The Sierra Parima contains Yaparana (7,175 feet) and | 
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Duida ( 8,190 feet), and Para Caima^ontainf Mara^^ca (8,228 feet) and Roraima (8,530 
feet), the latter being on the Venezuela-Goiana bonn^uy. The slopes of the mountains and 
foothills are covered with dense forests, but the basin of &e Orinoco is mainly llanos, or level 
stretches of open prairie, with occasional woods. 

Hydrography . — The principal river of Veneznela is the Orinoco^ with innumerable 
affluents, the main river exceeding i<5oo miles in length from its rise, m the south-western 
mountains of the republic, to its outflow in the deltaic region of the nor^-east. The Orinoco 
is navigable for lar^ steamers from its mouth for some 700 miles, and by smaller vessels as 
far as the Maipures Cataract, some 200 miles further up stream. Among the many tributaries 
of the main stream are the Ventuari, Caura and Caroni from the south, and the Aptfl'e (with 
its tributary the Portu^eza), Arauca, Meta, and Guaviare from the west, the Meta and 
Guaviare being principaliy Colombian rivps. The upper waters of the Orinoco are united 
with those of the Hio Ne^o (a Brazilian tributary of the Amazon) by a natural river or canal, 
known as the Casiquiare. The costal regions of Venezuela are much indented and contain 
many lagoons and lakes, of which Maracaibo, with an area exceeding 7,000 square miles, is 
the largest lake in South America. Other lakes are Zulia (290 square miles), south-wett of 
Maracaibo, and Valencia (216 square miles), about 1,400 feet above sea level m the Maritime 
Andes. The llanos also contain lakes and swamps caused by the river floods, but so far as 
is known they are frequently dry in the summer seasons. 

Climate.~The climate is tropical aud except where modified by altitude or tempered by 
sea breezes is unhealthy, particularly in the coastal regions and in the neighbourhooa of low- 
land streams and lagoons. The hot wet season lasts from April to October, the dry and 
cooler season from November to March. Yellow fever is endemic at Caracas, and plague 
cases Rave occurred there since 1908. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Venezuela was visited by Columbus in and in 1499 by Alonzo de Ojeda and 
Amerigo Vespucci, the former naming the Gulf of Maracaibo Venezuela, or “Little 
Venice (on account of the Indian pile-built settlements on the coast and shores of the 
lake), and the name was afterwards^extended to the whole of the Orinoco basin. In 1550 
the territory was formed into the captaincy-general of Caracas, and the country remained 
under Sponish rule until the revolt under Simon Bolivar, a native of Carticas, who defeated 
the S])ani8h forces in the battles of I^toguanes (1813) and Carabobo (1821), and thus 
secured the independence of the country. Bolivar was an untiring hero in the cause of 
independence, and through his efforts (and those of his adjutant Sucre) Venezuela, Ecuador 
and Colombia (Upper Peru) achieved their freedom from Spain, while Peru was enabled to 
establish its independence in consequence of hie victories. He died in 1830, at the age of 
and his remains were re-interred at Cariicas in 18^. Venezuela formed part ot the 
Federal Republic of Colombia from 1822-1830, since which time it has been independent. 
There have been many revolutions since 1846, particularly in 1849, 1868, 1889, 1891, 1900, 
and 1908. In 1854 President Monagas liberated the African slaves, and in 1864 President 
Falcdn divided the country into States and formed them into a Federal Republic. The 
present constitution rests upon the fundamental law of August 5, 1909, under which the 
government is that of a Federal Republic of twenty autonomous States, a Federal District, 
and two Territories, with a President elected by the Federal Congress for four years and 
ineligible for a consecutive term of office, and a “Council of Government” of ten members 
(one for each two States), chosen by Congress for four years, its members (by seniority) 
supplying at need a successor to the President. 

President of the Republic (April 19, 1910-1914), General Juan Vincente Gomez, born July 24, 
1859. 

Secretary-General, Dr. Ezequiel A. Vivas. 

COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT. 

President, General Joa^ Ignacio Pulido. 
xst Vice President, General Alejandro Ibarra, 
and Vice-President, General Mariano Garcia. 

Oouneil of Xiaiators. 

Minister of the Interior, Ceaar Zumeta. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. J. L. Andara. 

Minister of Pinafuse, Manuel Porraa E. 

Minister of War and Marine, General Ismael 
Pereira Alvarez. 

Minister of PuUie Works, R. Alvarez. 

Minister of Sdueation, General D. Arreasa 
Monagas. 


Minieter of Fomento {AgrieiUture, etc,), Pedro 
Emilio Coll. 

Federal Ofioera. 

Adviser, Foreign Offtee, Dr. C. Grlsanti. 
Post-Master Genera/, General J. Hidal;^. 

Director General, Telegraphs, General E. G. 
Auzola. 

President, Federal Court of Cassation, Dr. B. C. 
Guerrero. 

Vw-PresidenL Dr. E. Urdaneta Maya. 

Governor, Federal District, Dr. V. Miranei 
Bustlllofc ^ 
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THB LXOISLATUSB. 

nieMdntl CJongretseontisti of twoCluunben. 
the Senate and um Chamber of Deputies, and 
meets annually on April cp for 70 days. The 
SetMU consists of 40 members (s from each 
StateX native bom Yenesuelans abore 30 years 
of age, elected for 4 years. The Chamber af 
Deputies consists of tsj members elected for 
4 years by direct vote in each State, in the pro- 
portion of I per 3S,ooo inhabitants (each Siate 
haring # least one representative, irrespective 
population) with other representatives for 
every ss,ooo in excess of that number. 

LCXJAL (JOVEKNMKNT AND JXJDICATUEE. 

Each of the States has an elective President 
And Legislative Assembly, with a Gtonersi 
Seci%tary and Council of Covemment appointed 
by the legislature, and is divided into districts 
and municipalities, each with a municipal or 
communal junta. There is also in each State a 
supreme court of justice, with a superior oourt. 
courts of first instance, and district and 
municipal courts. Federal and Inter-State 
causes are dealt with by the Federal Htoh Court, 
which is also a Court of Cessation for the Union. 


There is a standing Army (recruited theo- 1 
retically by conscription and voluntary enlist- I 
ment, but in practice by means of the press-gang) 
of about 9,000 men, and every Venezuelan between 
the agw of az and 50 is bound to serve in 
the National MlUtla, divided into Active and 
Reserve divisions, but the organisation of this 
force is defective, and service is not generally 
enforced. The Navy consists of an unarmoured 
cruiser (purchased in 19x0), 3 gunboats, x t.b.d., 
and X torpedo-boat. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary Education is free and nominally com- 
pulsory, but little effort is made to instruct the 
Indians or mestizos, and schools are confined to 
urban areas, where they were attended in X908 
35>777 pupils. In zgxx a large number of 
Bmall primary schools were suppressed and larger 
schools substituted a salutary measure of 
reform. Secondary Education is conducted in 
State-provided institutions, and there are special 
and technical schools in various centres, and 
Universities at Caracas and M^ridA About 60 

e er cent, of the total population are absolutely 
literate. 

FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Union for 
the five years X908-9— X9XS-Z3 are stated as under 
in bolivares (the bolivar = about 9*3^. or >3 = 
£s sterling):— 


and an farmed out, the latter to an English 
compny: Cigarette paper is also a farmed 
monopoly, and with the excise on cigarettes 
produces d,ooo,eoe bolivares. The expenditure 
mcludes a,6oo,ooe bolivares for amortization and 
service of the debt, in addition to the final pay- 
ment of 7,861,600 bolivares due to certain toreign 
countries under the Protocol of Washington; 
and 9,300,000 bolivares war and marine. 

DEBT. 

The debt was stated on June 30, X9xz -(in 
bolivares) at 

3 per cent. Foreign Debt xas,445,x88 

V per cent. Interior Debt 60,993,345 

Other Debts 8,706,006 

Total x9s,x64,539 

x90,x64,S39 bolivares = 

PRODUCTION AND INDUaTRV. 

AarieuUure and Live Stock.— Amicnltnre and 
stocK raisinu are the principal industries of the 
country, and most of the land is suited for these 
purposes. The chief agricultural products are 
coffee, cacao, sunr, maize, beans, wheat, rice, 
potatoes, vegetables and fruit of various kinds. 
Cotton is now being grown successfully for 
three native cotton mills. The Live Stock in- 
cludes about a,ooo,ooo cattle, x, 75 aooo pigs, 
X, 500,000 goats, and soo,ooo sheep. The Uanos, 
or glassy plains, could support many times the 
present estimated number with organization and 
development of the industry, much of the pas- 
toral area«having been abandoned since the War 
of Independence. 

Fisheries.— -The fisheries round the coast and 
of the lakes are of much importance for the food 
of the people. Bound the northern islands are 
important pearl fisheries, but they are only 
carried on in a primitive way by native fishers. 

Minerals.— Qold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
mercury, sulphur, coal, asphalt and petroleum 
are known to exist. Gold and copper have been 
produced for many years, and iron, coal, asphalt 
and sulphur are produced. Salt is a government 
monopolv. 

Manujactures.—ln spite of a high protective 
tariff in their favom* manufacturing establish- 
ments are few and not particularly efficient. 
They include breweries and distilleries, and 
factories of cottons at Caracas, Valencia and 
Cumand ; boots, hats, tobacco, matches, furni- 
ture and leather goods, while agricultural 
machinery has recently been added. 

EXTERNAL TRADE. 

The imports and exports for the five years 
I998-X9XS, inclusive of specie, are stated as 


Year. 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 

X908-09 

X909-X0 

X9S0-SX 

xgzx-za 

X9za-X3 

50410, 43* 

55*^7 

50,000^000 

Sx,z3x,a5o 

51,500,000 

47,668Ao9 

5 s> 337>»5 

50,000,000 

5 x,x 3 X 43 o 

58^00,000 

Vkn. miafAma an,) 

X907-08 

X908-09 

X909-XO 

XpXO-XX 

X9XX-XS* 

544^,668 

49,x8o,484 

56^40,971 

«Oi*7«.974 

?6,X45,sx8 

« 3 .* 45 . 3*4 

864x1,381 

96,910,119 

>33r3<3>94x 


customs surtax of ^ and 45^, in addition to 

that of ^ on im^ from the Antilles ; and ^ivares tor coSbuifes 

excise. Salt amd matches sou State mcmopolies •zecuted m France. 
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Venezuela, 


The prinolMl ImporU are cotton prints and 
cotton drill, noor, etc. ; the exports being Coffee, 
cocoa, balata, rubber, bid^ egret feathers and 
goat skins principally. The trade of s9ix-xa 
Uxdutive of specie) was shared as under (in 
holivare&) 


Country. 

Import! from. 

Exports to. 

U.8.A 

a 4 » 397 i^ 
6,xxa,8x3 j 
06,404,000 
16,3x3,670 
7,366,360 
4,408,761 
3 > 397>475 

6 , 987,970 

88,548,968 

*.•7**367 
•.065, 47* 

X, 840,061 

U.K 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Italy 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

RaUwayi.-^In xgxo there were ^ miles of 
railway open, the total being ma^ up of xa 
short lines near the coast, the longest being 
the ixi miles from CaiAcas to Valencia, lire 
mountain railway, La Ouaira— Cantcas climbs 
the Maritime Andes (3,X3S feet). 

Poita and TeltgrapM.—ln xgxo tlieie were sSg 
post ollloes dealing with 5, ^,000 postal packets, 
and x8o telegraph offtoes with 5,000 miles of line 
transmitting tex,ooo despatches. 

SAippiz/p.—lhe mercantile mailne consisted in 
191 x of S3 vessels, (8 steamers) with a total ton- 


nage of a,9oo tons. In X9S0 the ports of the 
Union were entered by 994 vessels of x,x5x,334 
tons. The principal ports are La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo and Cam- 
nano, others being Sucre (or CumanA) Guiria, 
Cabo Colorado, Quanta, Tucacas, La Vela, Cris- 
tobal Colon, and Fampatar. 

TOWNS, 

Capital, CarXcas. Estimated population 
7AOOO. Other towns are Maracaibo 4(3^,000), 
Valencia (30,000), Puerto Cabello and La Guaira 
(x5,ooo), and Ciudad Bolivar (x3,ooo). 

WEIGHTS, MEA8UKES AND CUEKENCY, 
The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
the legal system, but some of the Old Spamsh 
standaids survive {see Pern). « 

llie Unit of Currency is the bolivar of xoo 
oentimos. worth approximately 9%d,, or sg'as = 
£x sterling. Gold coins of xoo, 05, and so boli- 
vares exist, but are seldom seen; silver 5, 
aK» • X bolivar and ^ and sc eerUimos, with 
nickel xs)^ and s eentiinos. Foreign gold is 
accepted at a flx^ rate. The silver 5 bolivares 
or " dollar" Is equivalent to sS'asd. English or 
96*50 cents., U.8., t.e., xoo Venezuelan dollars 
= $^’50 U.S.A. 

NoTK.— Po^farfi/, the silver dollar of 5 boli- 
vares is divided into xoo centavos, so that so 
centavos = x bolivar ; the bolivar is divided into 
xoo centimos. 


Ctalie Litton Statistics of ttc aSHoclt. 


The following table shows the membership of 
Trade Unions in the xs principal trade union 
countries, according to returns received through 
various sources for the year ending Jan. x, 19x8 
(about). The flares in parentheses indicate the 
relative order of the membership and percentage 
figures to the remaining figures under those 
headings in each column, ^e Finances of the 
Unions are not easily ascertained, but returns 
show that the xoo principal Trade Unions 
of the United Klni^om had £5,sas,saQ in 
hand at the end of X9X0, while The whole of 
the German Unions had only ^3,900,000 a year 
later. The second table on this page shows the 
growth of Trade Unions in the several countries 
since The figures for the United States in- 
clude those for Canada, where trade .unionists 
are estimated to number 150,000. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP. 


— 

Total 

Membership 

Percentage of 
Membership to 
Total 

Population. 

Austria 

481,905 ... ( 6 ) 

*•4 (**) 

Belgium 

8x0,900 ... (7) 

0-6 ... (4) 

Denmark 

140,786 ... (9) 

4 « 4 ) 

France 

X, 009,038 ... (4) 

0*5 ... (6) 

German Empire 

3.79**665 ••• (*) 

5*8 ... (8) 

Hungary 

97,000 ... (xx) 

•4 . • (* 8 ) 

Italy 

Netherlands 

817,034 ... (5) 

xte,o7x . . f8) 

8*4 (7) 

*'S ••• u) 

Sweden 

8x,ooo ... 1x0) 

8*a ... to) 

Switzerland 

1x4,500 ... (xo) 

0*3 ... to) 

United Kingdom 
XTnited States ... 

3,010,346 ... (0) 
0,8x0,480 ... (3) 

6 7 ... (x) 

0*0 ... (xo) ♦» 


TRADE UNION PROGRESS, S900-X9XX. 



United 

Kingdom. 

United States. 





Tear. 

Federation 
of Labour. 

Now York 
State <all 
Unions). 

Germany. 

France. 

Austria. 

Denmark 

X900 

1909 

tgxo 

19S1 

mm 

84 B. 3 s> 

*. 494.300 

x,4M80o 

*. 4 ® 3 . 37 « 

x,^,xza 

ijxa, 9 ax 

35 : 2 ; 

39 fi >494 

487.090 

370.489 

4X0,000 

4 W ,»90 

4 ^ 1*70 

995.438 

1,8x9.930 

8 , 481,990 

3497.099 

3450,055 

3 . 79 *. 68 S 

49*.<47 

•96**00 
957 .*oo 
944 , 7 «* 
977.350 
x, 009 , 8 ii 9 

3^099 

40,070 

^,094 

4*«,*79 

4*5,896 

400,565 

4 «*, 90 S 

96 .?S 

90,695 

99*050 

*09*9*4 

1x7,390 

***,095 

*3**95 

x48,786 











PART IV. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



WHITAKER’S LIST 


OF . . 


SCHOOLS AND CLIMATES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT TO 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 


In the selection of a SCHOOL the locality to meet individual 
requirements is often of primary importance^ and Educational 
facilities must generally be considered when deciding upon a 
place of residence* 

In Whhaker^s List of Schools and Climates the information^ 
wherever possible^ is obtained from the Medical Officer of Health* 


FREE INFORMATION 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS IN WANT OF A SCHOOL 

WRITE FOR . . T 

WHITAKER’S 

LIST OF SCHOOLS AND CLIMATES 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATIOE. 


Please State 

For Boy or Girl Age . .. 

Locality Preferred 

AND RANGE OF PEES: 

j£40— 45. £50—75. £90—120. 

WRITE- 

J. WHITAJCER & SONS, Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E.C 






SHplomatfc anb Consular IRepresentatines 
ot tbe Vlniteb ftindbom anb tbe mniteb Stat^ 
in foreign Countries. 
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ABTSSIITIA. 

Bxitith. 

Enwu Extraordinary and Miniiter Plenipoten- 
tiary and Coneul-OenenU (Adis Ababa), Capt. 
BMl Wilfred Thesiger, B.s.o. (1909). 

ConnUi, 

Adie Abo&a, Maj. C. H. M. Dooghty-Wylie, o.x.a. 

PnhCowml, A. D. Home. 
ffarrar\V,-C.), J. H H. Dodds. 

North-Weetem Ahyeeinia^ C. H. Armbruster. 
A^uinia^ C. H. Walker. 

Aueriean. 

Minieter Resident and Consul-Oeneral (Adis 

AbabaX 

Viee-Consvl-Oenerod, G. R. Love. 

ARGENTINA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary Maipu, Buenos Aires), Sir Re^nald 

T. Tower, K.C.M.G., av.o. (tpxx). 

Eaval AttaeM, Capt. H. 8. Grant. 

Military Attachi.lX,-Q,o\. Sir E. Grogan, Bart. 
ut Secretary ^ H. W. Gaisford. 
and Secretary, Ellice M. Hioks-Beaoh. 
Translator and Archivist, C. E. A. Bristow. 

Consuls. 

Buenos Aires, H. G. Mackle. 

„ Vice-Consuls, W. O. C. Gardner; P. B. 

Davies ; C. F. A, Bristow. 

Bah%a Blanca (V.-C.), C. C. Gumming. 
Campana (V.-CX T. R. Wood. 

La Plata iV.-C.), S. H. Puleston. 

Port MadryniV.-C.), C. T. Alt. 

Tuouman (V.-CX F. E. Tirbutt. 

Rosario^ Hugh M. H. Mallet. 

,, Vice-Consul, Alexandro S. Nolan, 

Concordia {V.C.), Herbert Robinson 
i^doba (V.-C.), W. Leeson (acting). 

J%rana (V.C.), W. Thompson. 

Sante F6 (V.-C.), H. G. Norman. 

Villa Constxtuewn (V.-C.), F. W. Darch. 
Consular Agents at Gall^oe and La Plata. 

Auexioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotm- 
ttary<634 Charcas, Buenos Aires), 

Secretary of Legation, R. W. Bliss 
Military Attaehi, Capt. J. S. Hammond* 

Naval Attacks, Comm. A. P. Niblack. 

Consuls. 

Buenos Aires (C.-O.)^ R, M. Bartleman. 

Viee-Consul-Oeneml, R. J. Hazeltine. 

Rosario, R. T. Crane. 

Consular Agent at Santa Fd. 


AUSTRJA-HUNGARY. 

British. 

Ambauador (III. Mettemicbmise 6, Vienna), 
His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir Fairfax 
Leighton Cartwright, a.o.y.o., k.o.]|. 6.(1908). 
CouneiUor of Embassy, Hon. Theo. Russell, 
av.o. 

Naval Attacks, Comm. A. C. Stewart. 


Military Attacks, MaJ. Sir Thomas A. A. 

Mont^mery^Cunninghame, Bart., D.ao. 
sst Secretary, non. A. jUcers- Douglas. 

3rd Secretaries, C. M. Palairet ; Hon. F. G. 

Agar-Robartes, M.v.o. 

Hon. Attacks, R Wavell-Paxton. 

Chaplain, Rev. A. P. Hill, b.a. 

Consuls. 

Brtinn(V.-C.), G. V. Neumark. 

Carlsbad (V.-C.), H. M. Gann. 

Innsbruck (V.-C.), Theodore Stem. 

Lemberg (V.-C.), Prof. R. Zalozleckl. 

Pr^ue, Capt. A. W. Forbes. 

^Trieste (C.-G.), John Bowrlng Spence. 

Viee-CoM, N. Salvari. 

Ftenna (C.-O.), Sir F. W. Duncan, Bart. 

Consul, Owen S. Phlllpotta 

Serajevo, Bosnia, F. G. Freeman. 

Ragusa, Herzegovina, (V.-C.), B. M. de Garston. 

Buda Pest (C.-O.), E. M. Grant Duff, aM.o. 
Consul, Dr. Ignatz Brull. C.M.G. 
Vice-ConsulAit. Alexanaer Kauffmann. 

Fiume, 6. L. Faber. 

I Vice-Consul, Arthur Steinacker. 

I Kolozsvar (V.-C,), 8. Tamasl 

Axnsrioan. 

Ambassador (IV., Wohllebenstrasse, 9, Vienna), 
Richard C. Kerens (xoxo). 

' Secretary of Embassy jV. Grant Smith. 

and Secretary, A. H. I^azler. 

I Military Attacks, Capt. W. V. Cotchett. 

' Naval Attacks, Comm. R. D. White. 

Consuls. 

Carlsbad, C. L. Hoover. 

Prague, J. I. Brittain. 

Reichenberg, W. J. Pike. 

Trieste, R. J. Totten. 

Vice-Consul. 0 . de Martini. 

Ftenna (C.-O.), Charles Denby. 
Vice-Consvl-Oeneral, R. W. Heingartner. 

Budapest (C.-OX P. Nash. 

Vice-Consvl-wneral, F. E. Mallett. 

Fiume, Samuel H. Shank. 


BELGIUM. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (a Rue de Spa, Brussels), Hon. Sir 
Francis H. Vllllers, G.o.v.o., K.C.M.a., C.B. 
(xoxx). 

sst Secretary. R. Maclea^ 

Naval Attache, Comm. W. A. H. Kelly. 

Military Attacks, Lt.-Col. G. T. H. Bridges, 
i).e.o. 

Secretary, H. A. Grant*Watson. 

Hon. Attaehi, Cliarles K. Webber. 

Consuls. 

Antwerp (C. -G.), Sir Cecil Hertslet. 

Vice-Consuls, W. Lydcotte ; R. H. Cox ; M. H. 
Kearney. 

Bruges (V.-C.), Lt.-Col. H. B. Boileau. 
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BrtiUtelg (F.-CA Thomaa E. Jeffes. 

Charleroi iV,*CX Hetnj Le Faiiu. 

Ghent (V.C.\ KWmk Lethbridge. 

LUge < John B. Dolphin. 

OtUnd {V,-CX W. O. B. Rervey, 

Spa (K.*C.)f H. Hayemal. 

Boma, Congo, W. J. Lamont. 

Kami D&triet (V.-CX H. H. Caetens. 

Katanga (V.-C,), G. Campbell. 

LeopoldmU (V.-C.), Capt. J G. Lyons. 
StarUeyvUle (V.-C.), R.1. Purdon. 

American. 

Envo^ Extraordinary and Minuter Plenipolen- 
ttary (33, Bue de la Science, Brussels), Larz 
Anderson (s9zz). 

Secretary of Legation, Hugh Simons Gibson. 
Military Attache, Lt.-Col. J. 8. Parke. 

Consult!. 

Antwerp (C.-O.), H W. Diodorich. 

V^ice'Comul-Qeneral, H. T. Sherman. 

Brussels {C.-O.). E. Watts. 

Vioe’Consul'Oeneral, C. E. Nasmith. 

Ghent, H. A. Johnson. 

LUge, A. Heingartner. 

Boma, Congo (C.-G.), 

Vioe-Consul-General, J. W. Dye. 


BOLIVIA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul-General (La Pfz), Cecil 
W. G. Gosling (zgzo). 

Consuls. 

Cochabamba (V.-C,), A. Barber. 

La Paz(y.-CXQ. T. Maclean. 

Oruro{V.-C.). Dr. J. E. Smith. 

Santa Cruz(v.‘C.), H. E. Bloomfield. 

Sucre, Ernest F. Moore. 

Uyuni (K.-C.), T. Mason. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiai'y (Ia Paz), Horace G. Knonles (zgzoX 
Secretary of Legation, 


BEAZIL. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Eio de Janeiro), Sir William H. D. 
K.aM.a.. o.b. <zqo 6 ). 
zff( Secretary. Arnold Eobertson. 

KavcU AUM^, Capt H. 8. Grant 
Military AUaohi, Lt-Col. Sir Edward Grogan, 
Bart 

3^ Secretary, H. S. Birch. 

Tranelator, L. A. H. Parish (acting). 

Consuls. 

Etc dtf Janeiro <C.*G.)t^Sir Roger Casement, O.X.O. 
„ rioC'CSciMtit, E. Hambloch. 

,, ,, C. G. Pullen. 

Cuyaba(V.-C.\J. L. H. Atkinson. 

Morro Velho (V.-C.). Dr. John Spear. 

Sdo Jodo dd Key (V.-C.), C. Causer. 

Victoria (V.-C.X Brian Barry. 

Bahia, W. H. M. Binolatr. 

Viee-ConetU, Frank Steyenson. 
Arac(Mt*(F.-C.), Thales Ferras. 


Pard, George A. Pogson. 

Manaoe(V.-Cj), Wyndham BobiUiard. 
Maranham (y.’C.), Ernest CUssold. 
Pemambueo, 0. L. sL Pearson. 

„ Vice-Consul, Comm. J. 8. Wilde, E.11. 

Vo. d Chaplain, Eev. G. W. Baile, B.A. 

Ceard (V.-C.), WllUam Studart. 

Maceio (F.-C.), E G. Baton. 

Paraiba(V.jC.), W. J. Knox-LIttle. 

Rio Grande do Iforte (V.-C.), 

Porto Alegre, K. W. Sefton. 

Uruguayana (V.-C.), A. F. LockwoodChomp- 
son. 

Rio Grande do Sul, B. J. Wigg 
Sao Paulo, D. R. O’Sulllvan-Beare. 

,, Vice-Consul, C. W. Miller. 

Cuntybd (V.-C.), H. H. Gomm. 

Santa Catharina (V.-C.), W. B. Chaplin. 

Santok (V.-C ), R. A. Sandall. < 

Sdo Francisco (V.-C.), E O'N. Addison. 
American* 

Ambassador (Rio de Janeiro), Irving B Dudley 
(» 907 )- 

Secretary of Embassy, G. B. Rivas, 
and Sec . , 

Military Attache, Capt J. 8. Hammond. 
Consuls. 

Bahia, S. P. Warner. 

Pard, Q. W. Pickerell. 

Pernambuco, P. M. Griffith. 

Rio de Janeiro (C.-Q.), J. G. Lay 
Vioe-Comul-Oeneral, J. J. Schlechta. 

Santos, J. White. 

Vice-Consul, W. H. Lawrence. 

Consular Agents at Ceari, Maceio, Manaos, 
Maranhao, Natal, Rio Grande do Sul, and 
Victoria. 

BULGARIA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul-General (Sofia), Sir Henry 0. 
Bax-lronside. k.o.h.o. (zozz). 

Military Attache, Lt*Col. F. Lyon, D.S.O., R.A. 
Hon. Attaches, Kenelm E. Digoy; W. B. 
Xoulmin-Rothe. 

Consuls. 

Sofia (V.-C.), W. B. Heard. 

Varna (V.-C.), B, Oilliat-Smith. 

Consular Agents at Bourgas and Rustchuk. 
American. 

Envoy Extraordinary awl Minister Plenipoteni 
tiary (see RumauiaX 

CHILE. 

BxitUh. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Santiago), (vacant) (jgjm). 

Kaval Attaehi, Capt H. S. Grant 
Military Attachl, Lt-CoL Sir B. Grogan, Bart. 

Consuls. 

Antofagasta, E C. F. Maugham. 

„ Pwsc-Conwit, H. W. W. Bird. 

Caldera (7. -(7). H. B. Beazley. 

Caleto Cabmo (V.-C.), E. Feilmann. 

Carrixal Balp (V.-^, J. King. 

MdiUones K. E Peet 

T^tot (F.-C.), H. T. S. Pearoh. 

ToeopiUa iV.-C.), 0. Nlcholls. 

Coguimbo, O. L. Ansted. 
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Iquiqw, E. F. HtuIboil 
„ Vic& 4 yoimU. F. Wat8(ML 
ArUa <F,-C.), G. MacKirdy. 

Caieta Buma (T.-C.), C. C. Aitken. 

L. J. Qarratt. 

Pitagua (V.-C.), T. G. PatrIckBon, 

Taena F.-C.X 
Santiago, Allen 0 . Kerr. 

Valparaiso (C.-O.), B. G. R Maxse, c.m.o. 

„ ruje-CoMeti/^G. F. Atlee ; A. G. Dovey. 
Ancud (F.-CA Wm. H. Turner. 

Cono^ion {V. C.\ Wrn. Borrowman. 

Coronet (F.-C X Edward Cooper. 

Lota (F.-C-X H. H. Maguire. 

Punta Arenas^ Capt. C. A. Milward. 
Taleahuano (F.-C.X W. K. Steel. 

Tome{V.-CX M. 8. Pasmoie. 

Valdivia A CorroZ (F.-C.X F. M. Nicholson. 
Qfinsular Aaents at Chaharal, Copiapo, Los 
Andes and Temuco. 


American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
ttary (SautiagoX Henry P. Fletcher (xgioX 
Secretary of Leaation, 

Military Attache, Capt. J. S. Hammond. 

Naval Attache, Comm. F. W, Me Neely. 

Cotisuls. 

Iquique, R. Hanna. 

Punta Arenas, C. L. Latham. 

Valparaiso, A. A. Winslow. 

Consular Agents at Antofagasta, Arica, Caldera, 
Coqiiimbo and Talcahuano. 


CHINA 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (PekiugX Sir John N. Jordan, g.c.i.e., 
R.C.B., K c M.a. (1906X 
Councillor, 

Naval Attache, Capt. Sir Douglas Browurigg, 
Bart. 

Military Attache, MaJ. D. S. Robertson, C.M 0. 
ist Secretary, Hon. E. S. Scott, C.M.O., M.V.o. 
Commercial Attache, W. P. Ker. 

Chinese Secretary, S. Barton. 

yd Secretaries, T. H. Lyons ; Sir S. Head, Bart 

Accountant, J. B. Affleck. 

Physician, Dr. Douglas Gray. 

Chaplain, Rt. Rev. Bishop Scott, D.D. 

Consuls. 

Amoq, A. J. Sundius. 

Canton, (C.-G.X J. W. Jamieson, C.M.O. 

,, Ftce-Con^, Q. A. Combe. 

Changsha, B. Giles. 

Chefoo, H. H. Fox. 

Chengtu (C.-OX R. H. Mortiraore. 

Chungking (V.-C,), W. R. Brown. 

Chingktang, F. £. Wilkinson, O.M.O. 

Foochow, B. T. C. Werner. 

Hangchow, V. L. Savage. 

Ningpo (F.-C.XH. L. Him. 

Hankow iC.-O,}, H. B. Fulford C.M.O. 

„ (F.-C.X 0 . H.J. Brett. 

Harbin, R Willis. 

Ichang, H. A. Little; 

Kiu-kiang, H. F. King. 

Kiungchow and Pakhm, B. Twyman. 
MuMen{C.-G.), W. H. Wilkinson. 

Nanking, Herbert Goffe, c.m.o. 

Newehwang, W. J. Glennell. 

Shanghai-^udge of Supreme Court, Sir Havil- 
land W. de Sansmarez. 


Consul-General and Registrar qf Shipping, Sir 
JL Fraser, k.c.m.0. 

Assuf. Judge^F. S. A. Bourne, c.m.o. 

Crown Adv., Hiram Parkes Wilkinson. 
Registrar, G. W. King. 

Chuf Clerk. W. R. Strickland. 

Vice-Consul, H. Phillips. 

Swatow, G. D. Pitzipior 
Tengyueh, J. L. Smith. 

Ttentsin (C.-G.X 
„ Vice-Consul. L, H. Barr. 

Tsinan, B. C. Wilton, c.m.o. 

Wuchoto, H. A. Ottewill. 

IFuAw, B. G. Tours. 

I'umian-fu (C.-G.), P. B. O’Brien-Butler. 
Consular Agent a£ Pagoda Island. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (PekiugX mlllam J. Calhoun (1910X 
xst Secretary, E. T. Williams. 

* Chinese Secretary, C. D. Tenney. 

Assistant do., W. R. Peck. 
and Secretary, G. T. Summerlin. 

Military Attachi, Capt. J. H. Reeves. 

Naval Attachi, Capt. J. H. Shipley. 

Consuls. 

Amoy, J. H. Arnold. 

Antung, A. A. Williamson. 

Canton (C.-G.), L. Beigholz. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., H. Butler, J. X. 
Strand. 

Cheefoo, J. Fowler. 

Chungking, E. C. Baker. 

Foochow, 

Hangkoia(C.-G), R. 8, Greene. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., N. T. Johnson. 
Harbin, L. Maynard. 

Mukden (C - 0 .), F. D. Fisher. 

„ Vice-Consul General, M. 8. Myers. 
Nangking, W. T. Gracey. 

Newehwang (C.-G.), W. P. Kent. 

Swatow, C. L. L. Williams. 

Tientsin (C.-G.), 8. E. Knabonshue. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., R. P. Tenney ; C. H. 
WUllams. 


COLOMBIA 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul General (Bogota), Percy C. 
H. Wyndham (xoxxX 
Hon. Attachi, R. Parker. 

Archivist, Douglas Young. 

Consuls. 

Bogotd (F.-C.X Douglas Young. 

Honda (V.-C.), John Owen. 

Medellin (V.-C.), Maurice Badian, 
Barranquiua, John Gillies. 

Cartagena ( F.-C.X 

Santa Martha (V.-C.), P. H. Marriial. 

Consular Agents at Buenaventura and Tumaco. 

Amerioan* 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (BotoUX James T. Du Bois (ipxxX 
Secretary of Legation, 

Consuls. 

BarranquiUa. J. A. Manning 
Bogotd (C.-G.), F. Rookwood. 

Cartagena, G. H. Kemper. 

Consular Agents at Cali, Honda. 
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C 08 TAB 1 CA. 

Miniiter JtsHdefU and OonnU General (resident 
•t Puuuna, q,v.), Sir C. C. Mallet, K.o.M.0. 
<* 9 ® 9 )- 

Contult. 

San JoiBf F. Kntter Cox. 

Port LimoniV.‘C,)jC. D. Doswell (actg.). 
ConetUar Agent at Puerto Limon. 

Amtriean. 

Envoy Etlratndinary and Minieter Plenipoten- 
tiary (San Jos^), Lewis Einstein (i9»). 
Seoretaiy of Legation, Q. L. Monroe. 

ConmU. 

Puerto Limon, Chester Donaldson 
San Joet, S. T. Lee. 

Contful Agent at Puntarenai. 

CUBA. 

British. 

Minieter Resident and Consul-General (San Juan 
de Dios), Stephen Leech (1909). 

ConsuU. 

Cardenat {V.-CX A. FitsOibbon. 

Cienfuegos {V.-C.), Geo. R. Fowler. 

Guantanamo iV.-C,), Theodore Brooks. 

Havana (V.-O.X Denys Cowan ; G. F. Plant. 
Matamae {V.-CX C. A. Masters. 

Santiago, William Mason. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (CompoetAla, s3x, Havana), Arthur W. 
Beaupr^ (i9»)' ^ 

ut Seoretary, H. 8. Gibson. 
and Seoretary, W. R. Wallace. 

Consuls. 

CienfuegoSj M. J. Baehr. 

Havana (C.'G.), J. L. Rodgers. 

„ Vioe and Dwuty do. , J. A. Springer. 
Santiago, R. B. Holaday. 

Consular Agents at Antilla, Baraoos, Caibarieu, 
Cardenas, Mansanilla, Matanzas, Nueva 
Gerona, JNue vitas and Sagua La Grande. 

DENMARK. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tvary (Bredgade, a6, Copenhagen), H. C. 
Lowther (xpxa). 

Naval Atta<M. Capt W. W. P. ConsetU 
Mil^ry Attam^ {see Belgium). 
sst Secretary, R. 8. Seymour, M.v.o. 

Hon. AUawl, Charles Brudeuell-Bruoe. 
Chaplain, Rev. M. E. Kennedy, h.a., H.v.O. 
Consuls. 

Copenhagen {Consul for Denmark), R. Erakine. 

„ Vioe-Consul, C. H. Punch, M.v.o. 

Aalborg {V.-C.), W. F. Oodbev. 

Aarhus (V.-C.), C. G B. von der Hude. 
Bandholm (V.-Q.), H. C. L. Hovmand. 

Elsinore (r.-C.), Albert Wright 
Prederieia (F.-CA C. Loehr. 

Frederikshavn ( k .-C.), Sophus Eorup. 

Horsens (V.-C.), Poul Norgaard. 

Kastrup (V.-C.), Silvio Alfred fiigl. 

Holding ( V.-C.), GhrisUan F. Bff. 

Korsber (V.-C.), So^us Mbller. 

Lemvig (V.-C.), L. Kier. 

Nyborg (V.-C.), R. C. Miohell. 

Odense(F.- 0 .), Laurids B. Muus. 


Banders (V.-C.), A. Krannsde. 

Banne, BotMm (V.-C.), C. P. Lund. 
SvendJborg (V.-C.), Ingvard A. Petersen. 

Thieted ( F-C.), c! FiMndixsen. 

Ethjerg, 3 , Nielsen. 

St. Thomas and Ste. Croix, G. Eellard 
M Chaplain, Rev. Eyre Hutson. 

Bassin (F.^C.L R. Armstrong. 

Prederiiested (v.-C.), Robert L. Merwin. 
Thorshavn, Faroes, A. G. Coates, M.y.nL 
„ Viee-Consul, Valdemar Lutsen. 

Amerioaa. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Amallegade, xa, Copenhagen), Manrioe 
Francis Egan (xepy). 

Secretary of Legation, E. Richardson. 

Military Attacht (see Sweden). 

Consuls. 

Copenhagen (C.-Q.), E. D. Winslow. 

„ Fics do., V. Juhler. 

„ Deputy C.-Q., A. Permin. 

St. Thomas, 0 . H. Payne. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

British. 

Consul-General for Haiti and Dominieom 
Republics (Port au Prince, Haiti), Alexander 
Murray (X908). 

Puerto Plata (V.-C.), 

San Pedro de Maooris (V.-C.), C. R. Schu- 
macher. 

Santo Domingo (F.*C.), G. A. Fisher. 

American. 

Minister Resident and Consul-General (Santo 
DomingoV William W. Russell (x9 -). 
Secretary of Legation^. M. Endioott. 
Vioe-Consul-Oeneral, F. Bohr. 

Puerto Plata (Consul), C. M. Hathaway. 

Consular Agents at Azua, Maooris, Monte Christi, 
Samana and Sanchez. 

ECUADOR. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (resident at Lima, Peru), Charles Louis 
des Graz (1909). 

Consuls. 

Esmeralda (V.-C), H. Cornwall. 

Guayaquil, Alfred Cartwright. 

Fios-Con^, George A. PowelL 
Jlfanfa(F.-C.), C. Voelcker. 

Quito. G. W. E. Griffith. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Quito), Evan E. Young (xgxt). 

Secretary of L^ation, R. Bingham. 

Consuls. 

Guayaquil (C.-G.), H. R. Dietrich. 

V ^-Consul-General, E Jones. 

Consular Agents at Bahia, Bsmcraldas, Manta 
and Salango. 

RGYOT. 

British. 

DiptomaHc Agenl, Consul-General and Minister 
Plenipotentiary (Cair^, Field Marshal Vis- 
count Kitchener of Khartoum, K.P., a.o.B., 
O.M., 6.O.S.I., O.O.M.G., G.O.I.B., L1..D. (s9xx). 
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OrmeiOor. Milne dieetlMUB, ax.Q. 

MOSUnry lUtuM, Cent 0. A. G. FltscenUL 
and SmtofV (Mating), B. H. Greg, 
and Awivtary iTBaUigan. 

Atta^. Iord*0. CrI<^ton*8tiiart. 

OrimUal Seerttary. Bonald Stom. 

A. K. &aig. 

M^Hoai AMmr Alexander Mnrleon. x.d. 
Contult, 

Alexandria (G.-G.), Donald Andreaa Oameroiii 
o.x.a. 

,, Vim Contvit A. B. Geary. 

,, SeotM ChaMn, Bev. G. M. Haokle, D.n. 
Surgeont A. Morrison, x.D. 

Cwiro (C.-G.X tee above. 

„ Connw, Artbnr D. Alban. 

» Viee CormUt G. G. Knox. 


Boulogne (T.-C.), Henry F. Farmer. 
Crom (r.-C.X A. Faulkner. 

Lille (V,’a\ Jaa. B. Walker. 

P. 0. SarelL 


„ Vioe-ConetUt 

Havre (C.-G.), Hany L. OhurohilL 
,, Fun-Cwiwd, J. GB. T. Walah. 
Coen (F.'G.X Charles HetUer. 


Port Said (C.-G.), K. C. Blech, o.M.Q. 

,, Viee CoMid, B. B. W. Chafy. 
Suezr-Pro-ContiUt F. M. Lockwood. 

Consular Agents at Birket es Sab, Mansourah 
and Tantah. 

Amerioan. 

Diplomatie Agent and Consul-General (Easr-el* 
Dubara, Cairo), Peter A. Jay (tgog). 
Viee-Consul-Oeneral, P. Knabensnue. 
Alexandria (ConndX Arthur Garrets. 

Consular Agents at Assuit, Port Said, and Suez.^ 

FBANCB. 

Britiah. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleniwtentiary 
(yg Faubourg St Honors, Paris), Hla Excel* 
lency Bt Hon. Sir Francis L. Jl^rtie, G.O.B. 
O.C.M.O., o.av.o. (tgos). 

Councillor. Hon. L. D. Carnegie, X.v.O. 

Eaval AttaeM. Comm. W. A. H. Kellv. 
Military Attac^,Col. Hon. Henry Yarde-Buller, 
M.V.O., D. 8 . 0 . 

Commercial AttcuHU and British Administrator 
the Suez Canal Company ^ Sir Hy. Austin 
Lee, K.o.M.a., o.b. 

i»e Secretary. Geo. D. Grahame, M.v.o. 
and Secretaries, Hon. P. W. M. Bamsay ; Begi- 
nald Bridgeman ; P. L. Loraine. 

3rd Secretory ^jUiymond C. Parr. 

Hon. Attaches t ^omas Folliott Powell ; Charles 
Gordon. 

Archivist, W. D. Cuthbertson. 

Consuls. 

Paris (C.-O.), W. S. Harrisa-Gastrell. 

•„ Kice-Conetd, Herbert Hall Hall 
, ,, £. Attwell Smitii. 

Chantilly (F.-C.), B, Spearman, O.M.O. 

Reims (F.-C,), John Lewthwaite. 

AjaemOy Hon. H. C. Dundas. 

Baelia.iV.-C.), W. Follett Koutley. 

Bordeaux, A. L. S. Bowley. 

„ Fiee-Conetd, James Patterson. 

Aroaehon, F. Andap. 

Bayonne, Paul Schoedelin. 

Biarritz, N. A. Bellalrs. 

La BoMU, C. J. Hans Hamilton. 

Limoges, Henri F. de'Lnze. i 

Pate, H. Hewetson. 

Paudtoe, Maurice Adde. [ 

Tonnay Charente, B. Bixat. 1 

Toidouse, Thomas Huggins. 

Calais (C.-G.y, 0 . A. Pyrton, M.V.O. 

„ F^Cbnsid, E. H. Blomefleld, if.T.0. 
Amiens (F.*C.), William Sutcliffe. 


Treport and Eu (F.-C.), B. Harrison Barker. 
Lyons, Bdward B. B. Vicars. 

„ K»ee*Cbn«td, W. Annett. 

,. „ Jean Chatillon. 

Grenoble (F.-C.). J. Lewis. 

MaruUles (E.‘G.), M. C. Gurney, M.V.O. 

„ Fioe-Constd, P. D. W. Nutt 
,, ,, W. M. Guniey. 

Cette (F.-C.), Hippolyte Nfegre. 

Hybres (F.-C.X Jesse Hook. 

ToulonXv. C.), P. WUkinson. 

Nice, J. W. Keogh. 

Cannes (F.-C.), John Taylor. M.v.o. 

Mentone (F.-C.), Hector H. HUl. 

Rouen, C. B. C. Clipperton. 

An9ere(F -C.), B. Riohou. 

Brest, Spencer S. Dickson. 

Cherbourg (F.-C.), Capt. C. D. Beresford. 
Nantes ana St. Nazatre{V.-C.), Alf. Trillot. 

St. Brieuc (F.-C.), Henry W. Beghin. 

St. Malo (F.-O.), Hon. B. Henniker-Maior. 
Consular Agents at Loiient and Babies d^Olonne. 

Algiers (C.-G.), Basil S. Cave, O.B. 

„ Ftoe-Pomtd, L. 0 . C. Graham. 

„ ,, L. Graeme Scott 

Arzeu and Mostaganem{V.-C.), Aim6 Oautray, 

M.P. 

Bone(V.‘C.), Herbert Scratchley, M.v.o 
Oran (F.-C.), Thomas Barber. 

Philippeville (F.-C.), G. B. Wauquier. 
Antananarivo, T. P. Porter. 

Majunga, H. B. London. 

Tamatave, C. Bang. 

Cayenne, Ghodfrey Hewett. 

„ Vice-Consul, Henri Fourrage. 

Congo, W. J. Lament. 

,, Vice-Consul, Cimt J. G. Lyons. 
Id&ret><de(F.-C.), J. Deemin. 

Dahomey, 

Dakar (C.-O.), Capt C. Braithwalte Wallis. 

,, Vice-Consul, 

Grand Bassam ( F.-C ), 

Martinique, Henry J. Meagher. 

Guadeloupe {V.-CX J. B. Devaux. 

New Caledonia, W. J. Holmes. 

„ Vice-Consul. 

Pondicherry (India), Lt.-Col. A. de C. Renuick. 
Reunion, 

,, Vice-Consul, John T. Plat. 

Saigon T. F. Carlisle. 

„ (F.-C.), J. L. O’Connell. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, A. P. Murray. 

Tahiti, H. A. Richards. 

Consular Agent at Diego Suarez (Madagascar). 

Amerioan. 

Am 5 aesador (s8 Avenue Kl^ber, Paris), Myron 
T. Herrick (xgttX 

Secretary of Embassy. Robert Woods Bliss, 
and Secretary, 8. Whitehouse. 

3rd Secretary, W. D. Bobbins. 

MUitary Attache, Lt-Col. T. B. Mott 
Naval Attache, Comm. H. H. Hough. 
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Consult, 

Bordeaux^ A. K. Moe. 

CaXaiiy J. B. Bflloer. 

Cognac, O. H. Jackson. 

OrenobU^ C. H. P. Nason. 

Le Havre^S. B. Osborne. 

Limoges. B. Belis'e. 

Lyons^ G. B. Hurst. 

SfareeUles (C.-Q.\ A OsuUn. 

„ Viee-Consul-General^ V. P. H. Cram« 
Nantes. L. Goldschmidt. 

Nias, W. D. Hunter. 

ParU^C.-Q.), P. H. Mason. 

Reims, W. Mrdel. 

Roubaix, J. E. HaTcn. 

Roum. J. Potter. 

St. JStienns, W, H. Hunt. 

Consular Agents at Amiens, Angers, Bastia, 
Biarritz, Boulogne, Brest, Caudry, Cette 
Cherbourg, Dieppe, Dijon, Dunkirk, Lille, 
St. Malo, and Toulon. 

, Algiers, Dean B. Mason. 

I Ouadaloupe, F. T. F. Dumont. 

Martini^, T. B. Wallace. 

Saigon, H. G. Bauu;h. 

St. Pierre, J. K. Baxter. 

Tahiti, N. Winskip. 

Tamatave, J. G. Carter. 

Consular Agent at Oran. 

GERMAN EMPIRE. 

British. 

Ambassador, (70 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, W.), 
His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Edward Goschen, g.o.b., g.o.MtG., g.o.v.o. 
(1908). 

Councillor, Earl Granville, M.V.o 
Naval AtlacM, Oapt. U, D, R, Watson. 
Military Attach^, Lt.-Col. Hon. A. V. F. 
Russe’l, M.V.o. 

and Secretaries, Hugh Gurney ; H. G. Chilton ; 

H. J. Bruce, M v.o. 

3rd Secretary, H. T. Beresford Hope. 
uon. AttacM, 3 o\\n Monck. 

Archivist. G. F. Sampson. 

Consuls. 

Berlin (G.-G.), H. Boyle. 

,, Fice-Constd, A, C. Charlton. 

Breslau {V.-C.), H. Humbert. 

Magdeburg, Edgar Diake. 

Oantzig, Allan Maclean. 

,. Vice-Consul, F. Berger, 

Konigsherg, Otto Birth. 

Mefnel(V.-C.\ W. Doerksen. 

. Pillau \C. - 0 . ), R. Lietke. 

DUsseldorfiC.-G.), Dr. F. P. Koenig. 

,, Viee-vonsul, J. Schneider. 

Cologne, C. A. Niessen, c.v.o. 
fVonlyort (C.-G.), B. B. von Speyer. 

Hamburg (C.*G.), W. R. Hearn. 

Broke (K.-C.), JYani Ohlrogge. 

Cuxhaven ( V.-C.), Paul Thode. 

Emden (F.-C.), w. N. Lucas Shadwell. 
FUnsbi^ iy.’C.), Thos. Hollesen. 

Hanover t V.-C. \ C. C. Stevenson. 
frar6urgf (F.-G.), Hermann Ritter. 
Huium{V.-C,), Carl Christiansen. 

Kiel ( V.-C.), A. L. A. Sartori, M.V.O. 
Nordenham(V.-a), F. H. W. Seedort 
Papenburg (V.-CX C. Bruns. 

Rostock (V.-C.i a Ohlerich. 

Tanning (J^’.-G.). Carl Becker. 

Wwmuir C.ft Hclarich r«#ueua. 


Stettin, Ralph BemaL 
StoinemUnde (V.-C.), Edward Bose. 

: Africa, East (C.-G.), B. A. W. Clarke (ZantibarX 
Cameroon, W. F. W. FosbejTf C.M.G. 
Dar-es-Salaam (V.-C.), N. BLing. 

Jap, Carolines ( F.-G.), Capt. A, B. Soott. 
Lud^itibucht (S. W. Afpca), E. H. W. MUller. 
Rabaul (New Guinea), F. R. Jolley. 

Samoa, T. Trood. 

Togoland (C.-O.), Oapt. C. Braithwaite* Wallis. 
Tsingtao (V.-C.), R. H. Eckford. 

Consular Agent at Duala. 

Bi.DBK. 

Charge, d'Afaires, Lord Acton, M.V.O. (see Hesse). 
Mannheim (Consul), Dr. Paul Ladenburg. 

Bavaria. 

Minister Resident (Munich), Sir Vincent Cd!rl>ett, 
K.o.v,o. (1911). 

Munich (Consul), Lucien Biichmann. 

,, (F.-G.), Arthur Abbott. 

Nuretnburg (Consul), S. Ehrenbaclier. 

Hansr Towns. 

Hamburg (C.-O.), Walter R. Hearn 
„ (F.-G.), A. J. Ogston ; W. R. K. Gandell. 
Bremen (Consul), Carl Scholl. 

Bremerhaven (V.-C ), Norman C. Haag 
Ltibeck (F.-G.), Daniel E. W Eschenburg. 

Hkssk. 

ChargS d'Affaires (Darmstadt), Lord Acton, 
M.V.o. (19x1). 

Hon. Attami, Douglas Rooke. 

Frankfort (C.-O.), E B. von Speyer. 

„ (V..C.), C. Gardner ; J. W. F. Thelwall. 

Saxony. 

Minister Resident (Dresden), A. C Orant-Dnff 
(» 909 )' 

Uon. Attach^, H. H. Cardali. 

Dresden (Consul), Christopher W. Palmi^. 

„ (F.-G.), F. J. Bassenge. 

Leipzig (V.-G.), R. M. Turner. 

Chommtz(V.-C.), F. H. Felkln, 

WtiBTTEMBBRG. 

Minister Resident, Sir Vincent Corbett, K.C v 0. 
(xpxx) (see BavariaV 

Stut^art (Consul), James Hardwyn Harrlas- 
Gastreli. 

,, (F.-G.), B. Ehrenbacher. 

American. 

Am^ssodor (x6,Rauch8trasse, Berlin), John G. A. 
Leishman (xoxx). 

Councillor of Etnoassy, Joseph C. Grew, 
uiul Secretary, W. Spencer. 

3rd Secretary, Albert B. Ruddock. 

Consuls. 

Aix-la-ChapeUejP. King. 

BarmenJG. E. Eitfer. 

Berlin (C.-O.), G. E. Thackara, 
Vice-vonsiu-Generai, 

Bremen, W. T. Fee. 

Breslau, H. L. Spahr. 

Brunsuriek. T. J. Albert. 

Chemnitz, T. H. Norton. 

Coburg, F. DiUlngham. 

Vice-Consul-Oeneral, M. C. Dillingham. 

Cologne, H. J. Dunlop. 

Dresden (C.-O.), T. St. J. Gaffney. 

Vioe-Consul-Oeneral, J. L. A. Burrell. 

Erfurt, R. C. Buaser. 
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Frankfort on Jfain H. W. Harris. 

Viee^Oontui-GmieraL W. Damon. 

Hamburg (C.*C 7 .)» B. r. Skinner. 

Vice-CotmU'Oeneral^ J. Mtunmenhoff. 
Hanover, Albert H. Miohelson. 

Kitl, Milo H. Jewett. 

N. B. Border. 

MagdSburg, A. w. Donegan. 

JfannAeim, W. C. Teicbman. 

Munieh\C.-QXT. W. Peters. 

FioO'Conni/'Vonora/, A. Schleslnger. 
Nwrembm^Q. N. Ifft. 

Plauenf^ B. Mosher. 

Stettin, Henry C. A. Damm. 

Stuttgart, K Higgins. 

Consular Agents at Brake, Bremerhaven, Cassel, 
Dandg, Qera, EOnimberg, Lubeok, Markneu- 
kirchen, Nenstadt, Sonneberg, Soran, 
^winemUnde and Wiesbaden. 

Apia (Samoa), Mason Mitchell. 

Tsingtao [Kiao Chao), J. C. McNally. 

GKEECE. 

Britiah, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
ixary (Athens), Sir Francis E. Hugh Elliot, 
G.O.y.O., A.O.M.O. (1904). 
xst Secret^, H. D. Bmumont. 

Naval AttcuyU, Commander A. C. Stewart. 
Military Attach^, Lt.-Col. F. Lyon, D.S.O. 
end Secretary, w. Seeds. 

Chaplain, Bev. W. Alan Gardner, m.a. 
Translator, Shirley C. Atchley. 

British Delegate on International Financial 
Commission, H. D. Beaumont. 

Cotisuls. 

Corfu, (George Baymond, M.v.O. 

,, Vice-Consul, Pericles Papadachi. 

Cephalonia (V^'CX John Saunders. 
ZanteiV.-CX B. Bona via. 

Patras. Fredenck B. Wood, l.s.o. 

,, Ftce-Conau^, George W. Crowe. 

Ptrcsus. C. J. Cooke. 

„ Vice-Consul, John Joannidis. 

Ergasterxa (V.-C.), 

Syra, John Saliba. 

Vice-Cotmtl, Alex. German!. 

Volo, A. A. C. E. Merlin. 

Consular Agents at Milo, Bantorin and Seilphos. 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Athens), George H. Moses (1909). 

, Secreiaty of Legation, F. 0 . de Blllier. 

Consuls. 

Athens W. H. (Jale. 

Vice-Consul-Oeneral, B. Mellsslnos. 

Patras, A. B. Cooke. 

Vice-Consul, H. G. Woodley. 

Consular Agent at Ck>rfn. 

GUATEMALA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and ConstU-^feneral (Guatemala), Sir 
Lionel E. G. (ku*d€fn, k.c.m.g. (19x1). 

Cbmii^. 

Guatemala (V.-C,), G. Haggard, £. Bellimham. 
Livingston and Puerto Barrios (V.-C,), William 
Aw. 

Quezaltenango, Hugo Pleischnuum. 

San Josl (V.-C.), David Savage. 


Amerioan. 

Envou^Extraordinary and Minister Plessipoten- 
mry (Guatemala), B. S. Beynolds-Hitt 
(*910). 

Secretary of Legation, J. H. Stabler. 

Military Atta<^, Ma). W. 0 . Clarke. 

Consuls, 

Guatemala (C.-G.), G. A. Buoklln. 

Kioe and Deputy Consuls-Qeneral, W. Owen ; 
C. H. Small. 

Consular Agents at Champerioo, Livingston, 
Ocos ana San Josd. 

HAITI. 

Britiih. 

Consul-General for Haiti and Dominiean Repub- 


lics (Port au Prince), 

Vice-Consuls, 3. Pyke ; B. D. Watt. 

Aux Cages (V.-C.), 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Port au Mnce), Henry W. Fumiss 
(*905)- 

Consuls. 

Cap Haitien, L. W. Livingston. 

Port au Prince, J. B. Terres. 

Consular Agents at Cayes, Gonalves, Jacmel, 
Jeremie, Petit GoAve and Porte de Patx. 

HONDURAS. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plemvoten- 
tiary and Consul-General (resident at Guate- 
mala)f Sir L. E. G. Carden, k.o.m.q. (x9xx). 

Consuls. 

Amapala, E. Mote. 

La Ceiba (V.-C.), A. K. Tayelor. 

Puerto Cortez, William J. Bain. 

San Pedro Sula(V.-C.), H. F. PanUng. 

Tegucigalpa, 3. r. Armstrong. 

Vice-Consul, A. W. Bill. 

TruxUlo, Allred E. Melhado. 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Tegucigalpa), Charles Dwining White 
(1908). 

Secretary of Legation, 3. B. Wright. 

Consuls, 

La Ceiba, C. F. Davis. 

Puerto Cortes, C. J. Dawson. 

Tegucigalpa, A. T. Haerberle. 

Consular Agents at Amapala, Bonaeea, Boatan, 
San Juanlto, San Pedro Sola, Tela and Tru- 
jillo. 


Ambassador, J^isk Yenti Settembre. Porta Pia, 
Borne), His Excellency the Ek Hon. Sir 
Bennell Bodd, G.o.V.o., K.O.l[.a, G.B. (1908). 
Councillor of Embassy, Herbert & Derfng, 
M.v.O. 

Naval Attaehi, Comm. (k>iirtenay Stewart. 
Military AttashA, Col. B. 3. Granet, e.B., D.8.0. 
xst Secretary. Hon. W. Brskine, x.T.a 
3rd Secretaries, B. H. Hoare ; VranelB Godol- 
phin Osborne. 

Attachi, Hon. C. A Lister. 

Hon. AttachA, G. Tyrwhitt. 
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CknmUi. 

BrindMt &• Coootq, M.Y.o. 

Arietta (,V,-CX A. j^ichUn. 

MwnfrBdxmiat mnoeico CafarellL 
Cagliari, Henry B. Pemis. 

Carlo Forte, San Antioo, and San Piatro 
<r.-C.)^nienuele Armani. 

SamtH ( F.-C.), Cher. G. Sechi-Pieronl. 
Terranova (F.'C.), Gerolamo Tamponl. 
Florence, A. Lemon. 

„ Vice-Con»vi, Gennaro PlaooL 
Genoa (C.‘G.\ W. Keene, u.v.o. 

, , viee-ConeiU, G. B. Jteak. 

Bordighera (F.-C.), A. £. Turton. 

San Bemo (Y.-C.), Meyaey TUrton. 
Spezia<r.-a), H. C. Bioardo. 

Turin (F.-C'.L 
Leghorn, M. Oarmlobael. 

Vice-CfoneiU, D. Carmichael. 

Ancona (F.-C.). Edward A. Kane. 

Sari, (F.-C.), Emil Beiuer. 

Elba ( F.-C.), J. C. K. Alrey. 

Milan, Josepii H. Towsey. 

FtoC'ConjuL 3 . Roae. 

yapUe and S. Italy (C.-O.), S. J. A. Churchill, 
M.v.o. 

,, Vice'Coneul, A. Kapler. 

Caetellamare, E. S. Albanese. 

Keggio, E. Briglia. 

Salfemo, Plo Consiglio. 

Palermo Sicily, R. G. Macbean, M.v.o. 

,, Vice-Consul, Wm. A. Morrieou. 

Catania (V.C.), W. A. Franck. 
lAcata{V.-C.), A. Verderame. 

Ltpart (F.-C.), F. Ferlazzo. 

Marsala (F. •(;.), C. E. Maaiey. 

Mazzara\V. CX Onofrlo Favara MaCcagnoue. 
Maziarelli{V.-C.), B. Crlscione. 

Messina (V.-CX J. B. Heynea. 

MilazzoiV.-C.), Stefano Trlfllettl. 

Porto Emmdoole(V,-C.), Calogero Deleo. 
Pozzallo (V.-C.), Franceaco P. Glunta. 

Siracusa (V.-CX Joaeph Lobb, 

Taormina (V.-CX Salvatore Caoolola. 
Terranova i V.-CX Vincenzo Bresraes. 

Trapani (V,-C.), Luigi M. Marino. 

Rowe, C. Ceooaielli Moi^n. 

,, Pro-Consul, H. D. Johnaon. 

Civita-Vecchia {V.-CX P. R. Mackenzie. 
Savona, Salvatore Guaitarl. 

Turin (C.-G.), MaJ. W. P. Chapman, 

,, Vice-Consul, A. G. Llnari. 

Veniceiy.CX 
Consular Agent at Capri. 

Amerioan. 

Anibassador (^lazzo Amici, s 6 Piazza San 
Bernardo, ^me), Thomaa J. O’Brien (1911.) 
sst Secretary, Post Wheeler, 
end Secretary, Alexander Benaon. 

Attaehi^, John P. S. Haniaon. 

Military Atta^, Lt.-Col George Duntu 
Naval Attach^, Comm. R. D. white. 

Chancellor, W. A. Newcome. 

Consuls, 

Catania, A. W. Weddell. 

Florence, L. J. Keena. 

Genoa \C.-GX 5 . A. Smith. 

Vice and Deputy do. , A. B. Dorman. 


Turin, Charlee B. Perry. 

Venice, J. T. Long. 

Consular Agents at Bari, Capri and Oamia. 


Bzitiali. 

Ambassador and Consul General (Tokio), Hia 
Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Conyi^dtam 
Greene, K.O.B. (ipie). 

Councillor of Embassy, H. G. M. Rombold, 
1 C.V.O. 

Naval Attacks, Capt. Hon. Hubert George 
Brand, M.v.o. 

Military AttaehS^t.-Col J. A. C. Somerville. 
tst Secretary, D. £. M. Crackanthorpe. 
Japanese Sec., E. M. Hobart-Hampden. 
Commercial Attachi, E. T. F. Crowe, o.M. 

3rd Secretary, B. St. J. Monaon. 

Hon. Attacks. Major A. 0 . L. Kindersley.^ 
Hon. Chaplain, Rev. L. B. Cholmondeley, M.A. 

Consuls. 

Hakodate (V.-C.), E. L. S. Gordon. 

KobS (C.-O.), R. de B. Layard. 

„ Vice-Consul, 

Nagasaki (Consul), R. G. E. Forster. 

Osaka (V.-C.), E. H. Holmes. 

ShimonosekLE. A. Griffiths. 

Yokohama (C.-O.), J. C. Hall, O.M.Q., I.S.O. 
Vice-Consul, T. J. Harrington. 

Chemulpo, J. T. Wawn. 

Dairen (Dalny), H. G. Parlett. 

Seoul (C -Q.), A. M. Chalmers. 

Fic«*Con«id, C. J. Davidson. 

Formosa (Tamsui), J. B. Rentiers. 

Amerioan. 

Ambassador (Tokio), Charles P. Bryan (19x1). 
Secretary of Embassy, M. Shuyler, 
vnd Secretary, C. Campbell. 

Ja^nese Secretary, C. J. AmelU 
3rd Secretary, 

Assistant Japanese Secretary, J. K. Caldwell. 
Military Attacks, Lt.*Col. H. L. Hawthorne. 
Naval Attacks, Capt. J. H. Shipley. 

AttachSs, Maj. G. H. Goeman ; Ueuta. 0 . C. 
Troxel ; C, Burnett ; W. T. Hoadley ; C. 
lAke ; F. Rogers. 

Consuls. \ 

Dairen (Dalny), A. W. Pontius. 

KobS, G. N. West. 

Nagasaki, C. F. Deichman. 

Tamsui, S. C. Reat. 

Yokohama (C.-O.), Thomas Sammons. 

Vice and Deputy do., E. Q. Babbit. 

Consular Agents at Hakodate and Yokkaichl. | 

Seoul (C.-G.Y G. Setdmore, 1 

Fice and Deputy do., E. L. Neville. I 


Naples, W. W. Handli 
Palermo, H, de Soto 
Rome, C. Coleman. 


LIBERIA 

British. 

Consul-General (Monrovia), 

Vice-Consul, M. Y. H. Parks. 

Amerioan. 

Minister Resident and Consul-General (Monrovia), 
W. D. Crum (19x0). 

Secretary of LegationyR. C, Bundy. 
Vice-Contul-Qeneral, J. H. Reed. 
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LTJXEMBUBG. 

Britiah. 

Envoy Extraordinary and MiniHer Plenipoten- 
ttary (resident at The Hague), Hon. Sir Alan 
Johnstone, a.av.o., K.c.M.a., o,b, (xgttj, 
CoMul at Luxemburg, If. Le Qallais. 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tvary (resident at The Hague), Lloyd Brice 
(1908). 

MEXICO. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (jA de Lerma, Mexico), Fi'anois William 
Stronge (19x1). 
tst Secretary, T. B. Hohler. 

J^val AttMi, Capt. H. 8. Grant. 

Military Atia^i, Lt.-Col. M. F. Gage. 
Tramlator, Geo. F. Rohrweger. 

Consuls. 

Colima, D. G. C. MacNeill. 

La Paz (V.-C.), F. W. Moore. 

Mazailan (V.-C.). F. Stait-Gardner. 

Mexico (C.-O.), C. B. W. Stringer. 

„ Vice-Consul, 8 . P. Smith. 

Chihuahua (V.-C.). Calvert G. ScoOelL 
Chinipas ( V.-C.), G. E. Stephenson. 
J>urango(V.-C.), W. W. Graliam. 

Ensenada (V.-C.), W. D. Madden. 

(romez Palacio (V.-C.), H. A. C. Cummins. 
Guadalajara ( V.-C.), P. Holms. 

Ouaymas and Sta. Aosalia (V.-C.), 

Progreso, Arthur Peirce. 

Laguna de Termimos (V.-C.), 0 . A. Ludewig. 
Salina Cruz, William 8 . Buchanan. 

Acapulco (V.-C.). R. Fernandez. 

Oaxaca (y.-C.),C. Q. Rickards. 

Soconusco (V.-C.), R. O. Stevenson. 

Tuxtla Gutierrez (V.-C.), C. J. Wacher. 
Tampico, Hubert W. Wilson. 

„ Vice-Consul ,yf. J. Pulford. 

Monterrey (V.-C.), J. B. Sanford. 

Saltillo (V.-C.), Ja^T Lynch. 

San Lutz Potosi (Vl’C.), Dr. H. E. Nolan. 

Vera Cruz, Loftus J. C. Nunn. 
Frontera(V.’C.),C. W. Rickard. 

Jalapa (V.-C.), D. B. Vandergoot. 

Puerto Mexico (V.-C.), T. Gemmill. 

Tuxpan (V.-C.), G. A. Grahame. 

Constuar Agent at Payo Obispo. 

Amerioan. 

Ambassador (>4 Calle Veracruz, Mexico), Henry 
Lane Wilson (zozo). 
tst Secretary, F. M. Bearing. 
end Secretary, N. O’Shaughnessy. 

»rd Secretary, F. T. Arnold. 

Military AttacM, G. Sturtevant. 

Consuls. 

Acapulco, C. S. Edwards. 

Aguasoalisntes, Q. Schmutz. 

Chihuahua, M. Summers. 

Ciudad Juarez, Thomas D. Edwards. 

Durango, T. C. Hamih. 

Ensenada, F. Slmplch. 

Fnmtera, A. L Le^lnasse. 

OuadalaMrcL 8. B. MagiU. 

HemumUo, 1*. Hostetter. 

La Paz, L. N. SulUran. 

Manzanillo, M. B. Kirk. 

Matamoros, H. H. Johnson. 


Mazatldn, W. E. Alger. 
jr&riM (C.-Q.), A. Shanklln. 

Vied and Deputy do., C. P. MitohelL 
Monterey (C.-G.), P. C. Hanna. 

Vice ana Deputy do, X. A. Robertson. 

Nogales, A. V. Dye. 

Nusvo Laredo, A. B. Garrett 
Piedra Negrae, L. T. Ellsworth. 

Progreso, Mr. Letcher. 

Salina Cruz, L. W. Haskell. 

Saltillo, Phineas S. Holland. 

San Luis Potosi, W. L. Bonney. 

Tampico, C. A. Miller. 

Tapaehula, A. W. Briokwood. 

Vera Cruz, W. W. Canada. 

Consular Agents at Alamos, Campeche, Cananca, 
Ciudad del Carmen, Guanajuato, Guyamas, 
Oaxaca, Parral, Puebla, Puerto Mexico, 
Topia and Torredu. 

MONACO. 

British Consulates* 

Consul (see Nice), J. W. Keogh. 

Vice-Consul, C. J. Sim. 

Chaplain, Yen. Archdeacon Spens. 

MONTENEGRO. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Cettinje), Count de Sails, o.V.o., 
C.M.O. (zpzz). ^ 

Military Attache, 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiarj/Slresident at Athens), George H. Moses 
(* 9 «). 

MOROCCO. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple^iipoten- 
tiary (Tangier), (vacant) (xoza). 
ist Secretary, Herbert E. White, O.M.O. 
znd Secretary, H. W. Kennard. 

Interpreter and Dragoman, A. Irwin, o.M.d. 
Assistant Interpreter, C. D. Elphiclc. 

Consuls. 

Casca Blanca, A. M Madden, c.M.a. 

,, Vice-Consuls, B. G. Lomas ; R. H. Broome. 
Mazagan (V.-C.), T. G. Spinney. 

Mogador (V.*C.), H. L. il^bino. 

Morocco (V.-C.), A. Lennox. 

Rabat (y.-C.),A.. H. Cross. 

Saffi(V.-C.), B. H. Mulock. 

Fez, James Mclver Macleod, O.M.O. 

Tangier (C.-G.), H. E. White, o.M.O. (above). 

,, Vice-Consul, H. B. Johnstone. 

Laratche (V.-C.), Lewis Forde. 

Tetuan ( v.-C.), 

Consular Agents at Alcazar and Arzila. 

Amerioan. 

Consul-General at Tangier, Maxwell Blake. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., Arthur Gassett. 
ConsularAgents at Casablanca and Mogador. 

NETHERLANDS. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoUn- 
Hary (is, Hooge Westeinde, The Hague), 
Hon. Sir Alan Johnstone, o.o.T.t., K.aif.0., 
O.B. (wgtx). 
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ut Secretary. Hon. BonaM Lindiay, M.r.O. 
Naval Attaofu, Capt. H. D. E. Watsoi^ 
MUitary Atta^, Lt.<Ool. G. T. M. Bridges, 
P.S.O. 

and Secretary, Count Charles BeotinclL 
Arehiviet, Fmncls A. Charobers. 

Hon. Chaplain, Bev. H. Katford, B.A. 

Consuls. 

Amsterdam, William A. Churchill. 

,, Viee^Concul, Emile J. Labarre. 
Oroninyen{V.-b.), A. P. Schilthuis. 
Hardvngen(V.‘C.), Dirk Fontein. 

Holder ( r.-C.), W. J. Van Neck. 

Tiel{V.‘C.), C. W. Dresselhuys, Junior. 

Utrecht (V.-CA John Twiss. 

Ymuiden (V-C.), 8. C. L. Keigei*sberg. 
Rotterdam, Henry Turing. 

„ Vice-Consuls, F. W. Manners ; J. W Van 
Dyk. 

Dordrecht (F.-C.), J. G. Vriesendorp. 

Flushing (V.-C.^ P. de Bruyue. 

The Hague Oerrlt Barger. 

Consular Agents at Maasluis and Temeuzen. 

Batavia (Java), John W. Stewart. 

Samarang (V.-C.), A. C. Balllngal. 
SourahayaiV.'C.), H. Gervls Jackson. 
Macassar, Celebes (V.-C.), 

I Medan, Sumatra ( V.-C.), 

Cura^cLo, Jacob Jesurun. 

Paramaribo, Surinam, G. Hewett. 

,, Vice-Consul, Rev W. L Kissack, M.A. 
Xiickerie (V.-C.), Charles Spence. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Elenipoten- 
ttary (Lange Voorhout 13, The Hague), Lloyd 
Bryce (1908). 

Secretary of Legation, James G. Bailey. 
Attachis, C. T. Terry, Junior ; E. Chambers 
Sperry. 

Naval Attach^, Capt. Albert P. Niblack. 
Consids. 

Amsterdam, P, W. Muhin. 

Rotterdam (C.-Q,), S. Llstoe. 

Vice and Deputy do , Gerhard H. Krogh. 
Consular Agent at Flushing and Schevinlngen. 

Batavia, B. S. Riarden. 

Curasao, E. H. Cheney. 

Consular Agents at Bonaire, Macassar, Padang, 
Paramaribo, Samaiting and Sourabaya 


NICARAGUA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary a'nd Minister Plenimten- 
Hary and Consul-General (resident at Guate* 
mala), Sir L. E. G. Carden, K.O.M.O. (iprsX 

Consuls. 

Bluejields, N. Lauder. 

Managua, H. C. Venab’es. 

Vio«’Comul, A. J. Martin. 

Consular Agent at Corinto. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Managua)^ Elliott Northcott (1911). 
Secretary 0/ I^aUon, F. M. Gunther. 

Consuls. 

Sluej/telds, A. J. Clarke. 

Cape Gracias d Dios, 


Corinto, W. J. Johnson. 

Managua, 

Consular Agents at Matagalpa and San Jnan dal 
Sor. 


NOBWAY. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Christiania), M. de C. Findlay, O.B., 
o.u.Q. (sgss). 

tst Secretary, Hon. F. 0 . Lindley. * 

Naval AttcM, Capt. M. W W. P. Consett. 
MUUa/ry AttacM, Lt.-Ool. G. T. M. Bridges, 
0 . 8 . 0 . 

Camxnercial Attach^, Sir F. Oppenheimetr 
Translator. Henry C. Dick. 

Hon. Chaplain, Bev. G. E. Mooney, M.A 

Consuls. 

Christiania, Edward Francis Gray. 

„ Vice-Consul, H. C. Dick. 

„ Pro-Connul, H. G. Kirsebom. 

Arendal (V.-C.i, Morten Kallevig. 

Bergen (V.-C.), Victor Henry St. John Huckin. 

„ Pro-Cmsul, B. Gran. 

Bodo (V.-C.\ M. Christoffersen. 

ChrisUansand (V.-C.), Gottlob Carl Belnhardt. 
Christmnsund (V.-C.), Gram Parelins. 
Drammen (V.-C.), Anders Sveaas. 
Flekk 8 ford(V.-C.),J, P. M. Byde. 

Fredrikshald (V.-C.), W. Klein. 

Fredrikstad (V.’CX Oscar ITiiis. 

Hammer fest (V.-Cf.), Charles Bobertion. 
Haugesund (V.-C.), B. A. Stolt-Nielsen. 

Kragero (V.-C.), Thomas Parker. 

Larvik (V.-C.), Christian Nielsen. 

Lofoten, Svolvcer (V.-C.), John Berg. 

Mandal (V.-C.), Tbmes F. Andorsen. 
Molde(V.-C.), Peter F. Dahll. 

Moss (V.-C.), Johan F. J. Vogt. 

Namsos (V.-C.), .Tohan Sommerschield. 
Poregrund (V.-C.), Christen Knudsen. 

Risor (V.-C.), A. F. i^nne. 

Skien (V.-C.), C. Stousland. 

Stavanger (V.-C.), T. Waage. 

Tbnsberg (V.-C.), H. Wilhelmsen. 

Tromsd (V.-C.), J. E. Holmboe. 

Trondh)em (V.-C.), Francis EJeldsl>eig, M.V.o. 
Vadso (V.-C.), Bernhard Akermand. 

Vardo ( 7 .-C.), Gustav Gundersen. 

American 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
txaiy (Krouprinsengade 17 aQdi9,Cbristianla), 
Laurlts S. Swenson (|mxs). 

Secretary of Legation, Y. Munroe Endicott. 
Military AttacM, Capt. Wm. M. Colvtaj 

Consuls. 

Bergen, B. M. Basroussen. 

Christiania (C.-G ), Charles A Holder. 

Vice-Consul-General, H. E. Dahr. 

Stavanger, Walter Lennard. 

Consular Agents at ChristlansaDd and I'rondjem. 


OMAN. 

Britiih. 

Consul and Political Agent (Muscat), Major S. G. 
Knox, 0.1.1. (x9xx>. 

Amwican. 

Consul at Muscat, H. Brett (x9xx>. 
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PANAMA. AAoracfon (C<m&fd‘Q€Mr<a and Agent to QovL of 

jMui, Me8hed)t Major P. M. Sykea. O.M.Q., 


MUMer Meetdent and Contul-Oenerai (Puuuiut), 
Sir Clmade C. Mallet, o.M.o. (1907) 

Panama iV,‘CX D. F. S. Filliter. 

„ Pro-CofWti^B. S. Homber. 

Bocae del Toro (r .-C.), W. H. Ponton. 

Colon. H. 0. ChalUey. 

H Vlee-^oneui, J. B. Murray. 

^ American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Panama), H. Peroival Dodge (1911). 
Secretary of Legation, W. W. Andrewa. 

Consuls. 

Colon, J. C. KeUog. 

Pamma (C.-G.), A. G. Snyder. 

Vice and Deputy do., C. L. Dreier. 

Consular Agents at Bocas de Toro and Santiago. 


PARAGUAY. 

Britiah. 

Minister Plenipotentiary G^ident at Buenos 
Airea), Sir Reginald T. Tower, K.O.H.Q., 
c.v.o. (1011). 

Cons%il at Asuncion (trith local rank of First 
Secretary), F. A. Oliver (1911). 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (resident at Monte Video), Nicoiay A. 
Grevstad (19x1). 

Consul at Asuncion, Cornelius Ferris. 


PERSIA. 

Britiah, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tian and Consul-General (Tehran), Sir Walter 
B. Townl^, K.C.M.O. (x9ia). 

Councillor. C. Alban Young, M.v.o. 

Military Attachi, Major n. Fordham. 
and Secretary, W Garnett. 

3rd Secretary, Sir Coleridge Kennard, Bart. 
Oriental Secretary, G. P. Churchill. 

Uead of Oriental Chancery, Abbas Kuli Khan, 
C.M.O. 

Physician, Dr. Anthony Neligau. 

Hon. Attach^, B[ou. Arnold Keppel. 

Consuls. 

Behran (C.-O.), see above. 

,. Vice-Consuls, W. A. Smart ; G. T. Havard. 
JteshtiV.-C.), B. Bristow. 

Arabistan iMohammeraJi), Capt. L. B. H. 
Ha wor th. 

AhtPoziV.-C.), C^pt. A. H. Grey. 

Bushire (Consul-Oerieral and Political Resident), 
Lt-Col. P. Z. Cox, O.S.I., C.I.B. 

„ Consul, Capt. R L. Blrdwood. 

„ Vice-Consul, H. G. Chick. 

Bunder Albas i V.-C.), Capt. H. V. Blsooe. 

Lingah (F.-d), Rowland H. New. 
/ 4 rpaA^<C.*G.), T. G^Grahame. 

„ Vice-Consuls, Et. P. Cowan; M. R P. 

Bulton^d (F.-C.), Ian Mloix^ 
r«rd(F.-C.), 

KemwuMaiot W, P, X. O’Connor. OJUR 
Bam (F.-C.), 

Kermanshah, w. MoDonall. 

Easr-i-Shirin iV.-C.), JL B. Soane. 


Ftee-Omfui, Capt F. B. Wilson, I.M.8. 
SeistanandKain, 

„ Vios-Consul, Capt J. B. D. Hunter, I.m.b. 
Biriand (F.-C.), W. R Howson. 

Shiraz, 

Tabriz, H. S. Shipley, O.M.Q. 

ViosConsul, Charles Stevens. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Tehran), Charles W. Russell (s9ro). 
Secretary qf Lemtion, R Bell. 

Interpreter, J. Tyler. 

Consuls, 

Tabriz, G. Paddock. 

Teheran, J. Tyler. 

PERU 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul General (Lima), Sir C. L. 
dos Oraz, K.O.M.a. (zoo^. 

Naval Attache, Capt. H. S. Grant 
Military AttaclU, Lt-Col. Sir B. L'B. Grogan, 
]^t. 

Consuls. 

Lima iC.-G.), see above. 

( F.-C’. i Robert A. Clay. 

Areguipa ( F.-C.), George Stafford. 

Molimdo {V.-C.j. James F. Rowlands. 

Payta Q^.-C.). H. B. Dawson. 

Salave^ ana Trujillo (F.-C.), Juan Dalman. 
Callao (C.-G.), Lucien J. Jerome, 

(F.-C.), George G. Wilson. 

Iquxtos, G. B. Michell. 

„ Vice-Consul, David Brown. 

Consular Agent at Cerro de Pasco. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Lima), Henry Clay Howard (19x1). 
Secretarif of Legation, W. P. Cresson. 

Consuls. 

Callao iC.-G.), W. H. Robertson 
Iguitos, 

Consular Agents at Cerro de Pasco, Mollendo, 
Payta and Salaverry. 

PORTUGAL. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (63 Riia de S&o Francisco da Borja, 
Lisbon), Sir A. H. Hardiiige, o.c.M.a., 
K.C.B. (X9xx). 

and Secretary, C. J. Wingfield. 

Naval Attacks, Comm. W. A. H. Kelly. 

Military Attacks, Col. Hon. Henry Yarde 
BuUer, M.V.O. , P.S.O. 

3^ Secretary, 

Translator, H. Oakley. 

Hon. Chapin, Rev. £. P. Lewis, d.d. 

Consuls. 

Lisbon, Philip A. Somers Cooks, O.M.O. 

,, (F-C.), Harold E. Jones. 

( F.-C.), Charles J. Ffrench .Duff. 

Fdro and Tavira (F.-C.X Candldo P. dot 
Santos. 

PorUmdo Joad P. d’Asevedo, 

Setubal (F.-C.), Joaquim P. FryxelL 
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Villa RnU d$ San Antonio (F.-C.), Fr^cisco 
Job 6 L. Travaret. 

OportOf Honorlui Grant. 

Fiaimra (F.-C.), George Laldley. 

Vtanna and Caminha (V.^C.), Jofto de Oaetro. 

Chinde, Stanley Hewitt-Fletcber. 

,» (F.-C.), 0 . H. V. Mercier. 

Dakar ^ Portvgue»e Guinea iC.-O.), Capt. C. B. 
WalliB. 

Biemu (F.-C.), J. A. Sechehaye. 

Funchal, Madeira, Capt. J. Boyle, K.y.o. 

„ (F.-G.), B. Sarefleld. 

Loanda, F. Drummond Hay, u.y.Oi 
,, (F.-C.), R. T. Smallbonea. 

Unto (F.-C.), J. W. H. Fuseell. 

Sao Thomi iv.-CX J. T. Montgomery. 

Lorenzo Marquee, Errol MaoDonell. 

,, F.-G., A. T. Lon^ 

Beira (F-G.), F. G/kule. 

Mozambique (F.-C.), F. Robeon. 

Macao (F.-G.), 

Marrnaaao. Indian 

St. Mimael'e, Azoree, T. W. Rumble. 


(F..G.),’g. W. iiayes.' 
>’a;/a/(F.-G.), 8. Mllller Wood. 


Flores (F.-G.), James Mackay. 

St. Vincent. Capt. A. Taylor, R.N. 

,, (F.-G.), G. J. Smallcombe. 

Consular Agente at Quilimane, St. George and 
St. Jago. 

Amerioan. 

Knvou Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Praca de Rio de Janeli;D, Lisbon), 
Cyrus B Woods (ipxs). 

Secretary of Legation, Franklin Mott Gunther. 

Consuls, 

Lisbon (C.-G.), L. H. Aym^. 

,, (Fioe and Deputy do.), J. L. A. BunelL 

Consular Agent at Oporto. 

Loretizo Marques^ G. A. Chamberlain. 

St. Michael's, Azores, Edward A Cieevy. 

Consular Agents at Fayal, Funchal, SaO Vincente 
and Teroeiia. 


RUMANIA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 

tiary (a4 Strada Jules Michelet, Bucharest), 
Sir George liarolay, k.o.m.g., c.v.o. ( 1911). 
sst Secretary, J. C. T. Vaughau, M.v.o. 
Military Attaehi, Lt.-Col. F. Lyon, D.8.O; 

Consuls, 

Bucharest (F.-G.), L. Sohondorf. 

Oalatz, Mtg. J. G.Baldwin, o.B. 

Braila (F.-G.), William J. Noroop. 

Constantsa (F.-G.), Lionel Keyseni 
Sulina (F.-G.), A. A. Adams. 

▲mtrioan. 

Envoy Exlraardinai^ and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (B Strada ^tu de Piatra, Bucharest), 
John B. Jaokson (xoxx). 
xst Seoretary cf Legation, E. B. Harvey. 
ChanoeUor^lPcwAt A. Couohd. 

Consuls. 

Bu 6 harest.(f!.-G.), The Secretary of Legation. 

,, ( Fio0-G(»m«/-(3'^n0ra/), W. G. BoxshaU. 


RUSSIA. 

British. 

Ambassador (4 Court Quay, St Petenburg), His 
Ezoellem^ the Rt. Hon. Sir George William 
Buchanan, o.o.y.o., k.o.m.0., c.b. (xgxe). 
Councillor of Embassy, H.J.O’Beime, C.v.o., O.B. 
Naval Attaehi, Comm. H. G. GrenfelL 
Military do,, Lt.-CJol. A. W. F. Knor. 
xst Secretary, E. C. E. Phipps. 
mnd Secretary, Nevile Henderson. 

Commercial Attaehi (with local ranf: of and 
Secretary), H. A. Cooke. 

3rd Secretaries, Hon. T. A. Spring-Rice ; Lord 
Gerald Wellesley. 

Hon. Attaehi, W. R, Younger. 

Translator, Capt. Rowland Smith. 

Consuls. 

St. Petersburg, Arthur W. Woodhouse. 

„ (F.-C.), d. H. Mackie. 

Archangel, Capt. G. Annesley West. 

Cronstadt (V.-C.), A Fish wick. I 

Narva (V.-C.),a. Cottam. 

Betel (V.-C.), W. Girard. 

Batoum, Patrick William Joseph Stevens. 
Baku{V.-C.), A. E. Ranald McDonelL 
Noi'orosstsk (V.-C.)J^. Geelmuyden. 

Pott (F.-G.), John Pavoni (acting}, 

Helsingfors, V. K. Kes tell -Cornish. 

„ (F.-G.), S. W. Wancke. 

Abo (F.-G.), W. J. B. Wilson. 

Bjornehorg (F -G.), C. G. Sundoll. 

Gamla Karfeby (t .-C.), Carl Forsen. 


Gamla Kar/eby (I .-G.), Carl For 
Hango (F.-G.), Uno Cairenius. 
Kotka (F.-G.), Alex. Gullichsen. 
Kristinestad (F.-G.) 

Lovfisa (F.-G.), August Idimgqui 


Nicolaistadt (F.-G.), Carl Kui^n. 
Tammerfors (F.-G.), B. ForsstrOm. 
llleaborg (F.-G.), J. R. Weekman. 
Wtborgjv.-C.), V. Frisk. 

MoscoiP, Henry M. Grove. 

,, (F.-G.), R. H. Lockhart. 
Krasnoyarsk (V.-C.),M. J. S. Sykes. 
Omsk (y.-C,), 8. R. Randrup. 

Odessa (C.-O.), Chas. 8. Smith. 

„ (F.-G.), F. Watson. 

Berdiansk (F.-G.), J. E. Greaves. 
Kerteh (F.-G.), H. E. DJclde. 
Kharkov (F.-G.), C. Blakey. 

Kherson (F.-G.), E. Caruana. 
Kief(V.-C.). J. F. Douglas. 
Mariupol (1 W. S. Walton. 

Picton Bagge. 


Mariupol (F.-G.), W. S. Walton. 
Nicolaief (y.-C.), J. Piotou Bagge. 
Bostof-on-Don (F.-G.), E, B. St. Clair. 
Sebastopol (V.-C.), J. Lowdon. 

Taganrog (F.-G.), E. Clively. 

Theodosia (F.-G.), W, B. W; von StUrler. 
iga, V, H. C. Bosanquet 


Riga, V, H. C. Bosanquet 
u (F.-C.), T. Woodhouse 
Libau(V.-C.), C. J. HllL 
Pemau(V.-C.), J. Dicks. 

Windau (F.-C.), E. H. Ruffmann. 

Vladivostok, R. MacLeod Hodgsom 
Warsaw, C. Clive B^ley. 

„ (V.^C.), R. B. Amens. 

Consular Agents at Boxga and Eupatoria. 
Amerieaa. 

Ambassador (34, Fourstadskaya, St Petersburg), 
CnrUs GuUd<x9xx). 
ut Secretary, Cnarles S. Wilson, 
and Secretary, F. A. Sterling. 

3rd Secretary, F. R. Fumessi 
Military Atdschi, N. Averill. 

Navil Attaehi, Capt H. H. Hough. 
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I Batoum, Leslie A. Davis. 

(F.-C.), F. Mattie vich. 

‘ HMngfwn^ V. £k. 

Mo9cmo{C.-Q.\ J. H. Snodgrass. 

V Smitli. 

Od^J. H. Qront 
Biga^ W. F. DoW. 

SL PeUnburg. J. Conner. 

FtodipottocI;, j. F. JewelL 
ITarsat* T. £. Heenan. 

CoTWutor Agents at Helsingfors, Llbau, Omsk, 
Bevel and Rostov on Don. 

SALVADOR. 

I British. 

Efiwy Extraordijiary and Minister Plenipoten- 
I tvary and Consul General (resident at Guate- 
mala), Sir L. E. O. Carden, K.o.M.a. (1911X 

Comuls. 

San Salvador^ Walter E. Coldwell. 


„ (F.C.XW. Gibson. 

La Union iV.C.), 

Ameiiean. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary {&B.n Salvador), William Heimke (X909). 
Secretary of Legation, T. K Dabney. 

Consuls. 

San Salvador (C.-O.), The Secretary of Legation. 
Vice Consul General, H. D. Clum. 

SAN MARINO. 

Briush. 

Consul-General, M. Carmichael (Florence). 

SERVIA. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Belgvade), Sir Ralph Paget, k.o.m.q., 
O.V.O (xoxoX 

Military Attach^. Lt -Col. F. Lyon, D.8.0. 
Belgrade (F.-C.), Charles L. Blakeney. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (resident at Bucharest, Rumania, q.v.), 
John B Jackson (xgxx). 

Belgrade (Consul), M^din Summers. 

Deputy do., R. J. Novakovitch. 


British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Bangkok), A. R. Peel (X909). 

%st Secretary, W. R. D. Beckett, c. M.o. 

Hon. Chaplain, Rev. H. J. Hlllyard, LL.D. ! 

Consuls. I 

Bangkok (C.-G.), TJie Secretary of Legation. 

(i^-C.X Josiificrosby. i 

Chiengmai, T. H. Lyle. 

Eikawn Lamp^ CF.-C.), W. A. R. Wood. 
Senggora, G. H. R^ Moor. 

PiM (F.-C.), W. N. Dunn. 

American. 

Envoy Extraordlsiaryand Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (Ban^ok), PUunilton King (1903)1 
Secretary of Legation, 

Interpreter, Lao Leng Hui. 


Bangkok (C.-G.), The Secretary of Legation; 

„ Vice and Deputy do., C. C. Hansen. 

SPAIN. 

British. 

Ambassador (z 6 Calle Fernando el Santo, Madrid) 
His Excellency Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. d^ 
Bunsen, Q.o.M.a., a.o.Y.o., o.b. (xqoA). 
Councillor of Embassy, E. A. Rennie. M.V.o. 
Naval Attachi, Comm. W. A. H. Kelley. 
Military Attachi, Col. Hon. Henry Yarde 
Buller, M.V.o. , D.8.0. 
ist Secretary, C. RusselL 
3rd Secretaries, Hon. Mervyn Herbert ; Charlei 
F. 1 . Ramsden. 

Chaplain, Rev. Herbert Brown, B.A. 

Archivist, Arthur Jackson. 

Consuls. 

Barcelona (C.-G.), J. F. Roberts, o.M.O. 

,, (F.-C.), Henry Toni ; Geo. R. Smither. 
Alicante (V -C.), Jos^ Tato. 

Burriana, Edward Barker. 

Denia (V.-C.), Joseph R. Morand. 

Gandia.ete. (F.-C.), F. RomagueriL 
Iviza (V.-C.), Job 6 8 . Lopez. 

Palamos (V.-C.), Pablo Matas. 

Palma (Bal. Island) (F.-C.), B. Bosch y Cerda 
Port Mahon (F.-C.), B. Escudei*, M.V.o. 

Nten Feliu de Guixols ( V.-C.), Jose Sibils. 
Saragossa (V.-C). Enrique Miret. 

Tart^ona (V.-C.), Ignacio Navarro. 
Torrevieja (F.-C.). M. Ballester. 

ValencM, Edward Barker. 

Bilbao, Lord Herbert Hervey 
,, ( V.-C ), James Inues. 

Castro Urdiales (V.-C.), A. Ybaflet. 

San Sebastian (v.-C.), A. Budd, M.V.O» 


Santander (V.-C.), M. Pineiro. 

Corunna, Arthur F. H. Medhurst. 

,, ( V. -C), Thomas Guyatt. 

Cainil and Villagarcia (F.-C.), Reginald 
, Walker. 

Corcubion (F.-C ), Placido de Castro. 

Ferrol (F.-C'.), Emilio Anton. 

Oiion (V.-C.), Arthur Lovelace. 

Jiivadesella (V.-C.), W. D. Mckenzie. 

Ftpo (F.-C), M. l^cena y Andres; 

Madrid, Arthur Jackson. 

Malagaj P. J. F. Staniforth. 

„ (F.-C.), Edward R. Thornton. 

Aauilas (V.-C.), Thomas H. Nafteh 
Annena (V.-C), John Murison. 

Carthagena (V.-C.). Peter Millen 
Garrucha (V.-C.), Pedro Gea. 

Granada (F.-C.), William DavenhiU. 

Linares (V.-C), J. B. Naylor. 

Marbella (V.-C.), Miguel Calzado. 

Teneriffe, John B. Croker. 

,, (F.-C.), R.C. Griffiths. 
la Palma (V.-C.), R. F. Millar. 

Las Palmas and Puerto de la Lut, Petei 
SwanstoD. 

Orotava ( F.-C.), Thomas M. Reid. 

Seville, Arthur L. Keyser. 

„ (F.-C.), A. Henderson. 


Algedras (V.-C.), Wm. J. Smith. 
Cadiz (V.-C.YB, Calvert. 
Huelva(V,-C.), A. AttwoodL 
Jerez (F.-CA W. J. Buck. 


La Lvnea (F.-C.), MaJ. 0 . H. Pedler* 

Port Si. Mary (V.-C.), Robt. J. Pitman. 
Consular Agents at Mazamm, Pormaa and San 
Lucar. 
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Amtnout 

Envoy ExtraonUnary and Minister Plet^poten- 
tlary <m Calle de VelMquez, Madrid), fiemr 
Clay Ide (wop). 


Seeretary of 
MUiUiryAU 


ation, O. SohoUe. 
i, Capt. C. C. Lansing. 


Sareelona iC.^OX H. H. Homn. 

,, {Vice and Deputy do.), C. A, Albrecht ' 
Jerez, W. B. Dorsey. 

Madrid, F. T. F. Dumont 
Malaya, &. Fraser, inn. 

„ (F.-CA T. E. Geary. 

SemUe, C. 8. Winans, 

Teru^e, W. W. Kitchen. 

Vaiencia, 0. 1. Dawson. 

Consular AqenU at AUcatite, Almeria, Bilbao, 
Cadiz, Denia, Grand Canary, Huelva, La 
Corogna, Palma, Tarragona and Vigo. 


SWEDEN. 

BritUh. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
ttary (zy Strandvttgen, Stockholm), j 

(ipzs). 

and Seeretary, Lord Eilmamook. 

Naval Atiadu, Capt. M. W. W. P. Consett 
Military Attache, Lt.-Col. Hon. A. V. F. 
Eufsell, H.y.o. 

Honorary Attache, Viscount Campden. 
Archivist, C. F. Madeley. 

Chaplain, Eev. JT. H. Swlnstead, M.A* 


Stockholm. Henry M. Villiers, M.v.o. 

,, ( r. *<;.), F. V. Zetterluna ; C. A. E. Bollnder. 
Qdjle (V.’C.), Eobert Carrlck. 

Ootla^ (F. •(?.), Edward Cramer. 

Hdmbsand <F.-C.), Paul Burohardt. 
HudiksvaU < V.-C.), J. C. Henric Amn^us. 
Kalmar (V.-C.), John Jeansson. 
jAUea (F.»C.). A. J. Westerberg. 

Norrkbping (F.-C.), G. F. A. Enhomlng. 
Nykbping (F.-C.), A. Heland^r. 


Omskoldiivik (F.-C.), Henric Ohngren. 
Oekarshamn (F.-C.), O. Wingren. 

Skellejtea (F.-C ), Kmll Foi-saell. 

Sbderhamn (F.-C.), Christoffer Myhre. 
Svndsvall (V.-C.), Jakob K. Baith. 

Umea ( F.-C.J, Andreas Grahn. 

Vhstervik (F.-C.), Erik W. Xlljberg. 

Ootenburg, John Duff, l.B.0. 

,, (F.-C.), Elchard Duff. 

Halm$tad (F.-C.), T. Sohdle. 

HdlHngboiy (F.-C), Carl Westrup. 

Karlskrona (F.-CJ, Gustaf W, Albrecht 
Landskrona (F.-C.i, Fred E. Neess, 

Malmb (F.-C.), F. J. Carter. 

Marstrand (F.-C.), 

Strbmstad (F.-C), Wilhelm Theodor Lundgreu. 
ITddevalla {V.’C.), Charles David Thorbum. 
Varberg (T.-C), K. C. T. Jobson. 

Ystad and A hue (F.-C.), Emil A. Borg. 
Consular Agent at Borgholm. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ples^poten- Bizertt 
tiary (jA Strandviigen, Stockholm), Charles J^ax (1 
H. Graves (spos)- Susa ( 


OOteborg, D. Jenkins. 

Stockholm (C.-O.), E. L. Harris. 

„ (Fice do.), P. T. Berg. 

Consular Agents at Malmb and SundsvalL 

SWrrZEELAND. 

Brittsh. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
ttarpCEHenstrasse, ao, Berne), Bsm4 Howard, 
O.V.O., 0.11.9. 

and Seeretary, E. H. dive. 

Military Attach^, Colonel E. J. Granet 
Hon. AiiaM. Vivian T. W. Macan. 

Hon. Chaplain, Eev. E. H. Pring, m.a. 

Consuls. 

Berne, Gaston de Huralt 
Neiichdtel (F.-C), Edouard Cihable. 

Geneva. R. E. A. de Candolle. 

„ ( F.-C), Lewis Stein. 

Lausanne, Alfred Galland. 

Montreux (V.‘C.), Marcel Cudnod. 

Ztirich (C.-O.), Sir Henry Angst, K.O.M.O. 

( F.-CX John C. Milligan. 

Bale (F.-C), C. OswaM. 

Davos, Dr. Bernard Hudson. 

Lucerne, Dr. Louis A. Falck. 

Lugano (F.-C), R. H. Hamilton. 

St. (F.-C), E. A. Stieger-ZUst 
St. Moritz, Dr. Frank Holland. 

Amerioan. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
^(^Hirschengraben 6, Berne), Henry S. 

Secretary of Legation, William Walker Smith. 
Consuls. 

Bale, G. Gifford. 

,, Fio 0 and Deputy do., Samuel Hollinger. 
Berne, G. Heimnm. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., Leo J. Frankental. 
Gmieva, Francis B. Keene. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., Ij^ouis H. Munier. 

St. Oallf D. I. Murphy. 

„ Vice and Deputy do., Eugene NabeL 
Zurich (C.-O.i K. E. Mansfield. 

„ (F.-C), Harry A. McBride. 

„ Deputy C.-O., Carl Qubler. 

CoimUar Agei^ at Lucerne and Vevey. 

TRIPOLI. 

British. 

Tripoli (C.-O.), Justin C. W. Alvarez, l.s.O. 

„ ^--CX Alfred Dickson. 

,, Hon. Physician, Dr. Angelo Mizzi* 

Khoms (V.-C.), Joseph Tate. 

Benghazi (Consul), J. F. Jones. 

Amerioan. 

Tripoli (Consul), J. Wood. 

TUNIS. 

British. 

Consul-(^eral (Tunis), E* J. L. Berkeley, o.B. 
(>^)- 

Vice-Consuls. C. A. Goodwin ; R. Sohembri. 
Bizerta (F.-C;.). Hon. Terence Bourke. 


Secretary of legation, J. H. Stabler. 
Military Attach^, Capt W. M. Oolvin. 


’zerta (F.-C). Hon. Terence Boui 
*ax (V.-CX Silvio Leonardi. 
tea (F.-C), L. Nemours Gufflet 


Consular Agents at Gabes, Gerba, Mehdiah and 
Monasw. 
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Amerieaa. 

C<m 9 ular Agent at Tunis, A. J. Proux. 


rUEKBY. 

Biitiili. 

AmboModor ^era, Ck>nstantiDople), His Ex* 
oellency Bi. Hon. Sir Oerrara Augustus 
Lowtiier, o.o.M.0., o.b. (190^ 

C(mnei§or of Embassy^ C. M. Marling, C.O., 
c.H.a. 

NauU Attaeki, Capt. A. C. Stewart 
Military AttcioM, f.t*Ck>L G. E. TyrrelL 
Judge of Sup. Court. "B.. B. P. Gator. 

CAis/ Dragoman, Q. H. Fitunaurloe, C.B., 
O.M.O. 

Auiitant Judge, Peter Grain. 
tet Secretary, G. J. Kidston. 

I Commereial Attachi, £. Weakley, O.M.O. 
md Secretary, G. A. Mounsey. 

Chaplain, Rev. F. C. Whitehouae, M.A. 
Physician, Frank G. Clemow, M.D. 
^rdSeerelariee, B. J. Hope Vere ; H.G.NIcolson ; 

B. A. Keeling (acting ) ; R. A. Cooper (acting). 
Hon, Attach^, Hon. R. Legh 
Dragoman and Archiviei. W. R Fuller. 
and Dragoman (Embassy), A. Ryan. 

2frd Dragoman, 

Consuls. 

Constantinople (C.-G.), Harry C. A. Eyres. 

„ Consul and Dragoman, Alex. T. Waugh. 

,, Fice-Cotis. and Interpreter, W. S. Edmonds. 
Adana (V.-C.), W. D. W. Matthews. 

Rruma (K.-C.), B. Gilbertson. 

Dardanelles (V.-C.), C. E. S. Palmer. 
Dede-Agatch (V.-C.), G. Badetti. 

QaUipdi (K.-C.), W. Grech. 

Ismidt (K.-C.), A. Amat. 

Mersina (T.-C.), G. Keim. 

Rodosto (F.-C.), Edmond Dussi. 

Adrianoj^, MaJ. L. L. R. Samson. 

Aleppo, R. A. Fontana. 

Alezandretta (F.-C,), Augustine Catonl. 
Bagdad (C.-O.), J. G. Lorimer, c.i.B. 

„ (V.-C.), Capt N, E. H. Scott, l.M.s. 

Kerbala (F * 0 .), Muhammad Hassan Mohsin. 
Mosul (y.'C.), H. C. Hony. 

Basrah, Francis B. Crow, c.M.O. 

Beyrut (C.-G.), H. A. Cumberbatch, c.M.O. 

,. (F.-C.), H. E. Wilkie Young. 

Haxjfa (F.-C.), Pietro Abela. 

Latakia (F.-C.), Theodosius VitaU. 
^fed(V.’C.), C, L. Mlcklasiewits. 

Stdon (F.*C.), F. Abela. 

Trip^%(V.-C.), (vacant). 

Damascus, George P. Devey. 

Erzeroum, 3 . H. Monahan. 

JWMis(F.-C.), R. W. Bullard. 

Diarbekir (F.-C.), N. Worrall. 

Fan, (F.-C.). Capt. Molyneux-Seel. 

Jeddah, A. Shipley. 

,, (F-C.), Shaikh Muhammad Hussain. 
tioaeidaiy.^C.), Geo. A. Richardson. 
Jerusalem, P. J. (;. McGregor. 

Jaffa (V.-CX W. Hgugh. 

SaUmiea (C.-G.), Harry H. Lamb, O.M.O. 
u (F-C.), J. Morgan. 

CavaUa (F.-C.), H. R Wilkie Young. 

Janina (V.-C.), C. Duchesne. 

Monastir (F.-C.), C. A. Greig. 

Prevesa (F.-C.), C. Conemenos. 

Scutari (F-C.), H. 3 . Summa. 

UOntb (V.-C.), H. W. D. Peckbam. 


Smyrfia (C.-GX H. D. Bamham, 0.M.CU 
M (£.-C.), C. B. Heathoote-SmiUi. 

„ Clerk, E. F. A. Eldri< 4 ie. 

Adalia (F.-C.), Gustave A. Keun, 

Aidin (F-C.), A. Pengelley. 

Aivali, do. (V.-C.), R Eliopulo. 

Mi^lene (V.-C.), Bmk. Hadkinscn 
Rhodes(V.-C.), A. BlUotU. 

Samoe (V.-C.), G. D. L. Marc. 

Seala-buota (V.-C.), John AlexachL 
-Scio and Tchesni (F.-CJ, Dr. G. Anamissaki. 
Tenedo 8 (V.-C.),D. A. dfelmldes. 

Trebizond, H. R Satow. 

Consular Ape»i<«atGasa, Kirk Killsse, Panderma 
and Sainsoon. 

Amerioan. 

Ambassador (4a 44 Rue Oabristan, Fera, Con- 

stantinople), Wuliam WoodvUle Rockhill 
(19*1). 

Secretary of Bmbaesy, Hoffman Philip. 
and Secretary, G. Cornell Tarler. 
v-d Secretary, H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld. 

Pirst Dragoman, 

Legal Adviser, A. K. Schmavonian. 

Military A ttachi. Major J. R. M. Taylor. 
Turkish Secretary, Charles W. Fowle. 

Assistant do., Arthur H. Leavitt 
Consuls. 

Alepno, 3 . B. Jackson. 

Bagaad, E. Sauer. 

Beyrut (C.-G.), W. Stanley Hollis. 

( Vice and Deputy do.), F. W. Smith. 
Constantinople (C.-G.), G. B. Ravndal. 

(Vice do.), 0 . S. Heizer. 

Jerusalemalfi. Coffin. 

Kharput, W. W. Masterson. 

I Mersina, E. I. Nathan. 

I Salonica, 3 . R Kehl. 

Sivas, 

Sinyrna (C.-G.), G. Horton. 

I (vice and Deputy do.), John W. Dye. 
Trebizonde, Allred S. Northrup. 

Consular Agents at Alexandretta, Basrah, Da- 
mascus, Dardanelles, Haiffa, Hodeida, Jaffa, 
Samsoon and Tiipolis (Syria). 

URUGUAY. 

British. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul General (as Calle de Mayo, 
Montevideo), (vacant) (zoza). 
xst Secretary, W. E. O’Reilly. 

Naval Attashl, Capt. H. S. Grant 
Military AttaclU, Lt.-Col. Sir B. J. B. Grogan, 
Bart. 

Chaplain, Rev. C. K. Blount, M.A* 

Consuls. 

Montevideo (C.-G,). See above. 

„ (F-C.), T. D. Dunlop ; MaJ. De S. Dobree ; 

C. B. R. Rowland. 

Fray Bentos (V.-C.). Luis Meyer. 

Maldonado (V.-C.), Henry W. Burnett 
Paysandu (F.-C.), Allan Darton. 

Salto (F.-C.), J. J. Armstrong, 

Amerioan* 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (txa Asamblmi, Montevideo), Hicolay 
A. drevstad <1911). 

Secretary of Legation, G. C. Tarler. 

Military Attaem, Capt J. S. Hammond. 

Consul, 

Montevideo, F. W. Coding. 
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vbnbzublaT 

Bxitiak 


HonoltUu(HatoaUy—Con8,, A. H. Lay 

„ Vice^Consvlt 


Minister Resident (Cartcw), F. D. Harford, o.v.o. ManUa--C(ms.-Gen„ A. E. Wileman 1,150 


(1911). 

Chaplain^ Eev. Canon Trotter, x. A 
ConnUt. 

Cardeas (V.-CX Guy Gilliat Smith. 

La Quayra (y.-C.), M. Brewer. 
Maracaibo (y.-CX F. Schrdder. 

Puerto Cabello (V.-C.), Ricardo Kolater. 
Cixtdad Bolivar^ C. H. de Lemos. 

Ouiria (F.-O.), E. J. Perrauy. 

Consular Agent at Puerto Tablas. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary (CarAoas), John W. Garrett (1911). 
Secretary of Legation^ J. Caffery. 

Chancellor ^ H. F. A. Schoonfeld. 


La Guayra, Thomas W. Voetter. 

Maracaibo, J. A. Reid. 

Puerto Cabello, H. R. Wright. 

Consular Agents at Barcelona, Cardeas, Card* 
pano, Ciudad Bolivar and Cuio. 


BBXTZ8R BEPRESEUrTATIYES IK TT.B. 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plmiipo- 
tentiary at Washington, His Excellency 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Cecil A, Spring Rice, 

O.C.V.O., K.O.B. (lois) ^10,000 

Connecticut Avenue. 

Councillor of Embassy, X. MitchelMnnes 900 
IfavalAtta^, Capt. Heathcote Salusbury 

Grant, E.N 600 

Militaiy A ttaehd, JA 'Col. J. B. McLaohlau 500 

xst Sec., ^300 to 500 

and Sec. , Esmond Ovey, M. v. 0 300 to 500 

3rd Sees., A. K. Clark Kerr ; Lord Eustace 

Percy 350 

Viee-Cormil, H. B. Rowland 

Consular Rkfrksentatites. 

HaWmore, Af a. —Consul, Gilbert Fraser... 1,100 

„ V.-Cons., H. E. Bowie j£3oot0 5oo 

„ r.-Conir., J. Guthrie 

New^H Ilews- F.-Cona. ,H. J. FituGerald 
Norfolk, Va.-Vioe-Consul, Barton Myers 
Richmond, Va.-— Vice-Cons., Arthur P. 

Wilmer 

Boston, Mas8.~Co7is.-Oen., F. P. Leay i,aoo 

,, F, -Cons. , J. B. Bell j^4ooto6oo 

V.-Cons., J. B. Masson 

Portla7xd, Me.-V.-Consul, J. B. Keating 


,, Fice-Cons., W. M. Royds- doo 

Cefrn— Fice-Constt/, J, T. Knowles 

Jloao~-Vioe-ConM, E. St Cyr Pardon 

New Orleans,La.~Cons.-Oen.,'SL.lL.CaToyi- 

Hunt 1,100 

F.^Cons., L. £. Bemayt ;£^4oo to 600 

Buoxi~V,-Cons.,J. J. Lemon 

Femamdina, Fto.— F.-C.,W.B.0.Du#/4e 
Gulfport — Ftce- Consul, 
Ja^sonvill^Fla.~V.-Con.,Yf. Muoklow 
Key West, 1^.-— F.-G., Wm. J. H. Taylor 
Mobile, Ala, — F. Con. , T. J. MeSweany . . . 
Pensacola, Fla.-V.-Con., Constantine 

Graham ...£390 to 550 

Port Tampa, Fla.~V.-C., Jas. W. Moms* 

New York, N.Y.^onsvl-Gen., a W. 

Bennett, a LB. s,aoo 

„ Vice-Cons., J. J. Broderick ;C5So to 750 

„ „ W. C. Gardner 500 to 700 

,, „ R. L. Nos worthy 350 to 550 

Buffalo—Vioe-Consul W. H. 3 . Cole 

Providence, R. I. -Vice-Consul, H. J. 

Dubois 

Philadelphia, Penn . — Con., Wilfred Powell 1,100 
„ Vice-Consul, H. A. Ford ...;£^4oo to 600 

„ V%ce-Cons\d, £. W. Wilson 

Cincinnati— Vice-Consul, W. L. Finch... 
Clevelaiid— Vice-Consul, H E. Gresham 
Pittsburg— Vice-Cons., C. B. R Childers 

Portland, Ot'egon— Consul, J. Laidlaw ... 1,100 
„ Vice-Consul, 

Asto7ia,Oregon— Vice-Cons. .E.M.Cheiiy 
Grays Harbour-— Vioe-C(ynsul, T, 

Watt Copland 

Nome, Alaska — Vice-Consul, 


Chicago, ni.—Cons. -Gen jl. D. Nugent ... x,ioo los Angeles, CcU.— V. -C. ,C. W. Mortim«r 

„ Fioe-Cbns., H. H. Cassells.. 400 to 600 San Diego, Oal. — F.*C., Allen Hutchin* 
Denver, Colorado— Vice-Cons., Alfred son 


Port Toumsend, Washington— Vice-Con., 

Oscar Klbcker 

Seattle— Vice-Consul, Bernard Pelly 

Tacoma, Washington— Vice-Con., Chas. 

£. L. Agassiz 

Poido Rico (San Juan}— Consul, Wm. B. 

Churchward jCh^oo 

„ Vice-Consul, T. G. Waymouth 
Arecibo— Vice-Consul, Lorenzo Oliver 
Arroyo de Ouayama — Ftce-Con«uI, H. A. 

McCormick 

Humaeio, Naguabo and Fajardo — Fios-. 

Consul, Antonio Roig < 

Mayaguez— Vice-Consul, Adolf Steffens 
Ponce-^Vice-Consul, Fernando M. Toro 

St. Louis, Mo.— Consul, T. E. Erskine 900 

Kansas City, Mo.— V. -C. ,H. W. Maokirdy 
iSdn Francisco, CaL— Cons.-Gen., A. C. 

Ross, O.B. 1,700 

„ Consul, 650 

,, Viee-Consul, Mf^or H. D. (Jerrard ... 

Los Angeles, Cal.—v. -C. ,C. W. Mortimer 


Crebbin 

Detroit— Vice-Cons., H. G. Meredith ... 

JMuth— Vice-Cons., Henry Taylor 

Omdhtt— Vice-Cons., M. A HaU 

St. Paul— Vice-Cons. ,iX E. Hamilton... 
GalvesUm, Tern.— Consul^. A. 8. Perceval 

„ Vioc-Cons., 8 . W. Banies 

Pert Avthwr— Vice-Corn,, Jn. R. Adams 


Savannah. Go. — C., CoL k. M. Brookfield 
Brunswick, Go. — F.>C., Roaendo Torras 
Charlestcn,S C.—Vice-Consul,Alexsaider 

Harkness 

Dai'ienr— Vice-Consul, R. Manson 

Port Royal and Bcavfert, S.C, — Vice- 

Consul, Capt G. A. Orofut 

Wilmington, N. C.-— V, -C. , J amea Spnmt 
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TTM. BXPSSBEKTATZyES Dl BBITISH 
SMPIBS. 


AmbasMdar Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
I iiv London^ His Excellency Hon. WhiteUw 

I Beid $Z 7 >S(» 

. Private Addreee^ Dorchester House, Park 
Lane, W. 

[ OJfioe qfSmbaeey. 1*3 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


^cretarynof Emhaeey, William PhUlips, 

U13 Victoria Street, S.W $3,000 

and Secretary, Lelmid Harrison, 103 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W a,ooo 

3rd Secretary, Sheldon L. Crosby, 103 

Victoria Street, S.W 1,400 

Navat Attachi, Capt. Edward Sim^n. 

Military Attache, Maj. Stephen L*H. Slocum. 
Deepaieh Agent, £. Newton Crane, 4 Trafalgar 


Square, S.W. 


Consular Representatives. 

Emland •— 

Birmingham^Coneul, A Halstead $4,500 

Bradford — ConnU, A. B. Ingram 3,300 

Bristol— Consid, H. M. B^ngton a, 000 

Derby— Agent, C. K. Eddowes. 

Dover— Agent, F. Crundal. 

Huddersfield— Consul, F. I. Bright 3,000 

HuU^Consul, W. C. Hamm a,Soo 

Kidderminster — Agent, J. Morton. 

Leeds — Consid, B. F. Chase a, 500 

Leicester— Agent, S. S. Partridge. 

Liverpool— Consul, H. L. Washington ... 8,000 
London— Constd-Gen., John L. GnfRths sa,ooo 
,, Vice de Depy. do., Robert Westacott. 

„ Deputy do., Carl R. Loop. 

,, do. do., Herbert D. Jameson. 
Consular Offlce, 4a New Broad St., E.C. 

Manchester— Consul, C. Howe 6,000 

Nev>castle-on-l^ne—Con. , H. W. Metcalf 3,000 

Kottingham— Consul, S M. Taylor 4,500 

Plymouth — CoMul, J. G. Stephens 3,500 

Beddxtoh— Agent, William \V Brewer. 

Helens — Agent, E. L. Phillips. 

SheJMdr— Consul, C. N. Daniels 3,000 

Southampton— Constd, A. W. Swalni ... 4,500 
West Hartlepool — Agent, H. C. Nielsen. 
Weymouth— Agent, F. W. Fuller. 

Wales.— 

Cardiff— Consul, L. A. Lathrop a,5oo 

Holyhead— Agent, R. D Roberts. 

Stcansea— Consul, C. L. Livingston 3,000 

l^tland 

Aberdeen— Agent, W. P. Quann. 

Dundee — Consul, K H. Dennison 4,000 

Duvjermline — Consul, H. D. Van Sant 3,000 

Edinburgh— Consid, R. Fleming 3,500 

Glasgow— Consul, J. N. McCunn 4,500 

Greenock — Agent, J. A. Love. 

Troon— Agent, P. H. Waddell. 

Ireland.— 

Belfast— Consul, H. Sharp 5,000 

Cork— Consul, G. E. Chamberlin a, 500 

Dublin— Consul, E. L. Adams 4,000 

Oolway — Agent, R.* A. Tennant. 

Limenek— Agent, E. Ludlow. 

Londonderry — Agent, P. O’Hagan. 
Queenstown— see Cor£ 

Europe : — 

Gibraltar— Ooneul, B. L. Sprague 0,500 

Jersey— Agent, E. B. Renouf. 

Malta— Consul, J. O. Lalng 0,500 


Adsi^-Consfjd, W. H. Shuhs $0,500 

Bombay— Consul. E. S. Cunnii^ham ... 4,000 
Calctdta---Coneti/-( 7 enem/,W.H.Miohael 6,oao 
ChUagong— Agent, J. L. Brown, 

Colombo— Consul, C. K Moser 0,000 

Hong Kong— Con. ‘Gen., G. E. Anderson 8,000 

Karachi— Consul, S. K. Lupton 3iOoel 

Madras— Consul, J. de Olivares 3i0oo 

Penang— Agent, O. Sohule. 

Rangoon— Consul, M. K. Moorhead 3,5oo{ 

Sandakanr— Consul, O. H. Baker 3>ood 

Singapore— Consul-General, T. P. Moffat 4tBoei 
Africa : — 

Bloemfontein— Agent, A. E. Fichardt. 

Cape Tou)n—Consul-Gon.,.B^ Guenther 6,000 

Durban— Consul, N. B. StMvart 3,500 

East London— Agent, W. H. Fuller. 
Johannesburg— Consul, E. N. Gunsanlus 5,000 
Port Elizabeth— Consul, E. A. Walsefteld 3,500 

Sierra Leone— Consul, W. J. Yerby a, 000 

North AmeHca : — 

Canada : — 

Annapolis, N.S,— Agent, J. M. Owen. 
Amprior, Ont.— Agent, W. B. Murphy. 

Beebe Junction, Que. — Agent, H. S. Beebe. 
Bridgewater, N.S. — Agent, W. H. Owen. 
Cabano, Que.— Agent, T. T. Hammond. 

Calgary— Consul, B. S. Hotchkiss 3,000 

CampbeUtown, N.B . — Consul, T. Botkin a, 000 


Canso, N.S.— Agent, A. W. Hart. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.— Consul, A. Gard a, 000 
Cookshire, Que.— Agent, W. T. Given. 

Cornwall, Ont.— Consul, H. C. A. Damm a,ooo 
Cuinberlwnd, B.C.— Agent, G. H. Clinton. 

Daioson— Consul, G. C Cole 5,000 

Diaby, N.S.— Agent, "W. B. Stewart. 
Edmonton, Alb.— Agent, J A. Guy. 

Fort Erie — Consul, H. J. Harvey a, 000 

Fort Wdliam, Ont.— Agent, C. W. Jarvis. 
Fredericton, N.B.— Agent, W. P. Boyd. 

Galt. Ont.— Agent, J. Ryerson. 

Halifax, N.S. — Consul-General, J, W 

Ragsdale 4,Spo 

Hamdtnn, Ont. — Consul, J. M. Shepard 3,000 
Hemmingford, Que.— Agent, W. W. Wark. 
Huntington, Que.— Agent, J. DineexL 
Kenora, Ont.— Agent, R. H. Moore. 

Kingston, Ont— Consul, F. S. S Johnson a, 500 
Lethbridge— Agent, W. R. Dobbin. 


Liverpou, N.S. — Agent, J. M. Mack. 

Louisburg, N.S. — Agent, H. C. V. Levatte. 
Luntrberg, N. 8 .— Agent, D. J. Rudolf. 
Megantic, Que.— Agent, H. W. Albio. 

Midland, Ont. — Agent, R. F. White. 

Moncton. N.B. — Consul, M. J. Hendrick a,ooo 
Montreal— Consul-Gen., W. H.Bradley... 6,000 
Nanaimo, B.C. — Agent, J, H. Pashley, 

Nelson, B.C.— Agent, W, J. Rib let. 

Newcastle, N.B.— Agent, B. N. Call. 

Niagatu Falls— Consul, E. W. Trimmer a,ooo 
North Bay— Agent, E. C. Wakefield. 

Orillia — Consul. H. P. Dill a,5oo 

Ottawa— Consul-General, J. G. Foster 6,000 
Owen Sound, OrU.— Consul, X. G. Seyfert 0,500 
Parry Soun^Agent, W. R. Foot. 

Pasp^iao— Agent, D. Bisson. 

Peterborough, Ont— Agent, C. F. Leonard. 

Port Hawkewwru, N.S.— Agent, A. Bain. 

Prescott— Consul, M. R. Sackett a, 500 

Quebec-^onsul, G. Willrich 3,500 

Rimouski— Consul, F. M. Ryder 3,500 { 

St. John, N.B. — (Umsul, H. 8. Culver ... 3,000 
St. John's, Quebec— Coiu.,X. J .McCoanloo s,oeo ' 
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St. Stephent y.B.— Consul, €. A. Mo- Montsgo Bay—AgenL H. M. DoubledAjr. 

Colloogh #$s,ooo Na*»a%h--ContuL J. ilrotter $^ooo 

8 amia-^ 0 on»\d, F. C. Slater SiSoo Pori Antonio — Constti, J. D. Dreher ... ),ooo 

Savlte SU G. W. ShotU a,soo Port Maria— AgerUt A- Savariau. 

Sherbrooks. Quebec— Consul, P. Lang ... 3,500 Port Morant— Agent, C. C. Langloia 

Sumrnersiae— Agent, N. Sinclair. Roseau— Agent, a. A. Frampton. 

^dney, N. 8 .— Consul, 0. M. Freeman... 3 000 St. Ann's Say— Agent, A. B. D. Bevrle. 

Toronto — Consul, B. 8. Chilton 4*000 St. George— Agent, W. H. Potter. 

Trenton, Ont.— Agent, S. J. Young. St. Luota— Agent, W. Peter. 

Vaneoupei\ S.C.-^ons.-Gen.,D.V 7 Wllher 4,500 St. Vineent— Agent, E. A. Bioharda. 

Victoria, B.C.— Consul, A. E. Smith 4,000 Salt Cay—J^ent, A. W. Harriott. 

VietoriaviUe— Agent, O. E. Beandet. Trinidad — (kmstU, F. H. Hale....»....4l».. 3*000- 

ITater^oe, Que. — Agent, A. S. Newell. Turks Isids, — Consul, J. A. EoweU a,ooo 

White Horse J., Yukon— Agent, E. J. White. South America :— 

Windsor, Ont. — Consul, H. A. Conaut... ■,500 Belize— Consul, W. L. Avery 0,500 

Winnipeg— ConsiU-Oeneral. J. E. Jones 4,500 Georaetovm — Consul (vacant) 3*Soo 

Yarrnouth, N.S. — Consul, A. J. Fleming a, 500 Oceania . — 

Mewfou/ndland:— Adelaide— Agent, G. H. Prosser. 

St. John's— Consul, J. S. Benedict 8,500 Audeland — Consul • General, W. A. t 

West Indies Prickitt 4*500 

Albert Town— Agent, J. O. Maura. Brisbane— Agent, J. W. Collina 

Barbados— Consul, C. W. Martin 3,000 Christchurch— Agent, F. Graham. 

Brighton— Agent, A. McCullum. Dunedin— Agent, F. O. Bridgeman. 

Coolibum— Agent, C. H. Durham. FremanUe— Agent, W. W. Burke. 

Dunmore — Agent, 8. M. Sweeting. Hobart — Consul, H. D, Baker 8,000 

Governor's Barb. — Agent, A. W. Griffin. Melbourne— Consul, W. 8. Magelssen, ... 3,000 

Grenada— Agent, P. J. Dean. Newcastle— Consul, G. B. Kil master 3,000 

HamilUm— Consul, W. M. Green 0,500 ^dney— Consul-General, J. P. Bray 5,500 

Kingston— Consul, N. B. Snyder 4,500 Townsville— Agent, J. Botten. 

Matthew Town— Agent, J. 8. Sargent. WeUingion— Agent, C. H. Turner. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, m 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAPS. 

EUKOPC. I NOKTH AMERICA. t AFRICA. 

ASIA. I SOUTH AMERICA. | . AUSTRALASIA. 

PBioi OF Each Map :<-Coloured Sheets, 35s. ; Mounted on i^llers and Varnished, 45s. ; 
Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, SOs. 

STANFORD’S NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 

Compiled under the direction of H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., M.P. 

LIST OF THE Series : 

^EUROPE. I PALESTINE. I NORTH AMERICA. 1 AUSTRALASIA. 

AFRICA. I ASIA. I SOUTH AMERICA. | RRITISH ISLES. 

^ Fbioe of Each Map : Coloured Sheets, I6s. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, SOs. 
Complete Proepeetut on appHeation. 

STANFORD’S LARGE SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 

Size SO by 68 inches. Price : Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, I3s. each. 


THE WORLD. MERCATOR. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

ENGLAND 9 WALES. 
LONDON. 


List of the Series : 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

ASIA. 

HOLY LAND. 

INDIA. 

AFRICA. 

NORTH AMERICA. 


Illustrated Proipeetus on application. 


UNITED STATES. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS 


(ea a aaifora aeaU). 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEMRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

New Issue. Revised, and in great part re-written. 13 Volumes. Large Crown 8vo., cloth. 

Price I5s. each. List of the Series ; 

EUROPE. Vol. I. TKa Covatrias of tha Malalaad (excluding the North West). 

EUROPE. Vol. II. Tha British lalas, Soaadiaavia, Daamarfc aad tha Low Cooatrias. 

ASIA. Vol. I. Northara aad Eastara Asia. Caaeasia. Rossiaa Tarkastaa, Sikaria, Chiaasa 
Empira aad Japaa. Second Edition. 

AblA. Vol. II. Soathara aad Wastara AMa. Afghaaistaa. ladia, lado-Chiaa, Malay Paaia- 
sala, Tarkay ia Asia, Arabia aad Parsia. Second Edition. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I Canada aad Nawfooadlaad. Second Edition. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. II. Tha Uaitad States. 

CENTRAL 9 SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. I. Sooth Aaariea. Second Edition. 

CENTRAL 9 SOUTH AMERICA. VoL II. Caatral Amariea aad West ladies. Second 
Edition. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. Aoatralia aad New Zealand. Second Edition. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II. Malaysia aad the PaeifU Arehipalagoas. Second Edition. 
AFRICA. VoL I. North Africa. Second Editiop. 

AFRICA. Vol. n. Sooth Africa. Second Edition. 

► SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 

GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS AND WORDS. 

, Illustrated List of the Series gratis on application. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVEUERS. 

Complete lAst^ with dateSf gratis. 

STANFORD’S ATLASES. 

‘STANTOIS'S rOUO U>NIK>N ATLAS. CIS. STANTORO’S OCTAVO ATLAS. S8.. 
STANrORD'S ODARTO LONDON ATLAS. tS*. STANTORO’S HANDY ATLAS. ID*. M. 
STANFORD'S OEOLOOICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. M*. 64. Mt. 

iEDWARD STANFORD. Ltd.. 12, 13. & 14. Long Acre. LoiKk«.W.C. 

Csurtagrstphera to Iflf M^eatr tka Klmg. 

(FULL DETAILED CATALOGUE, 146 PAGES, ON APPLICATION). (7 



ELDERS & FYFFES, 

Regular Direct Passenger Services. 

Bristol to Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

Bristol to Jamaica. 
Liverpool to Santa Marta, Colombia. 

UNDER ARRANGEMENT WITH H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR 
CARRYING MAILS TO JAMAICA, 008TA RICA, AND 
OOLOMBIA. 


FLBBT. 


Tom. Tom, 

BAYANO 6,600 BARRANCA 4,080 

PATIA 6.600 OHIRRIPO 4,060 

PATUOA 8,800 PAOUARR 4,000 

CHAQRR8 6,060 NIOOYA 4,000 

TORTUQUKRO 4,200 ZBNT 4,000 

MAN2ANARRB 4,100 MANIBTRR 8,600 

ARAOATAOA 4,100 MATINA.. ... 8,800 

RRVRNTAZON 4,060 MIAMI .. 8,800 


TJiese steamers are all of quite recent construction and have good accommo- 
dation, fitted with all modern appliances for comfort and convenience, for First-' 
class Passengers. MODERATE RATES. 


For fares and other particulars apply to — 

ELDERS & FYFFES, Ltd., 

31, Bow Street, Oareton Docks, Avonmouth Dock, 
LONDON. LIVERPOOL. BRISTOL. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 

Klnsston, Port Union, Santa Marta, 

JAMAICA. CC8TA RICA. CCLCMBIA. 

I« 


British India Steam Naiidation Co., Ltd., 

MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMERS. * 


Mediterrmeatif 
Bgyptf Red Sea^ 
Bast Africa, 
Persian Quit, 
India, Burmah, 
Straits, 

Java, Queensland, 
Australia. 



Under Contract 
with 

H.M. Government 
and the 

Governments of India 
and Queensland 
for Conveyage of 
the Mails. 


Tout. 

Ainarapoora(Pdl)l93 Oalna... 
Angora . .4286 DUwara 

Araakola .4128 Dumra... 

Aronda 4068 Danera .... 

Arratoon Apcar .4510 Dirarka 

Bang^ 8818 JSolipM {Tog) 

Bimkura 8108 Eaoort (Tu^ 

Barala 8148 Edavana ... 

Banlora ....8164 Egra.... 

Baroda 8178 Ekma .. 

Barbera . 4852 Elaphanta 


(FL.BBT 657*074 TOH8>* 


....8164 Egra.... 

8178 Ebna .. 

. 4802 Elaphanta 

Baswada . .0001 EUenga ... 0196 Lindula... 

Bliadra . 088 Ellora .... 0201 Idnaa 

Uliarata 4054 Erlnuura .0128 Lunka ... 

B<K>kluiu . 2860 Fasiika . . 4102 Katiana . 

Bulunba . .. 2010 Fultala... .4104 Macagon . 

(lanara . ...6012 Ooloonda... 6874 Magna ... 

(Carpentaria ...0766 Gregory Apcar ..4604 Mombana 

Oatoerina Apear.8787 Hindu .. . 770 Muttra.. 

(Chanda 6168 Islaada . .0287 Nauralia . 

Chilka .. . 8808 limaila. . .0260 Obra 

Ohupra... ,6178 Itaura . .0197 Okara.* 

(Jhyebaaaa 6918 Itinda . .0201 Okhla.... 

('oconada .8868 Itola .. 0907 Gnda . 

GoUba 6018 Itria 0818 Golobarm. 


Tons. 

.6142 Japan .... 
.0878 Jelunga ... 
.1690 Kapurthala 
6889 Kai^.... 
.1690 Katoria.... 
74 Klstna .... 

884 Kola 

5284 Lalpoora . 
5108 Lama .... 
.0108 Lhasa ... 
0292 Lightning 
0196 Lindula... 

0201 Idnga 

.0128 Lunka .... 
4102 Matiana .. 
.4104 Macagon .. 
6874 Magna . . . 


Tons Tons 

.6013 Orissa ... 0486 Uganda 

.0206 Palamcotta ....8413 Ujina... 
..1180 Palltana . ..2998 Ula.. . 

..1195 Pentakota .... 8418 Umballa 

.1127 Pnndua 8800 Umta . 

..1182 Pumea.. .8806 TJpada . 

..1205 Putlala 2998 Urlana . 

.8969 (iueda 7703 Vadala . 

..2198 Guerimba 7^ Virawa . 

. 2184 Quiloa 7697 Walpara 

.8816 Kamapoora (Pdl.) 910 Wardha 
8808 Rasmara „ 869 Waroong 

.2180 Rewa.... 7298 Zaida .. 

.2198 Rohllla.. 7400 Zira 


8418 Umballa 
.8800 Umta .. 
.8806 Upada . 
.2998 Urlana .. 
.7708 Vadala . 


Sangola.. 
Ranthia .. 


869 Waroonga 21 

7268 Zaida ... .20 

7400 Zira 20 

.0184 A Steamer Build- 


.0960 Obra 

.0197 Okara.. 

.0201 Okhla 

5907 Onda . . . 

..0818 Oolobsuria.. 


1954 Saalda . . 
..4662 Shirala.. 
..4644, Bofala ... 
. ..8^ * Burada .. 
..0462 Tara ... 

.. 0991 Taroba .. 
...0988 Teasta . 
..6947 Thongwa 
...0995 Torllla . 


SBRVXCBS. 

Lina No. l.—Uhleutta and Rangoon —Twloe Weekly IdneNo. 12 a.— A kyah. Colombo, and Malabar Ports.— 

„ 9.— Oaloutta, Rangoon and MouUnain — Fort- Fortnightly. 

nightly .. 18.— Bombay and Kurrachee (vid Kathiairar 

8 —Oaloutta, Rangoon, Penang and Singapore. Coast Ports) —Weekly. (Diraot Weekly). 

— Week^ „ 14,— Bombay. Outch Mandvia, Kurrachee, Mus- 

„ 4.— Calcutta, (Thittogong, Arracan and Burmah <»t, Bushire, Mabomerah and Bunvb.— 

-Weekly Weekly. (Past Mall Line). 

0.— Calcutta to Penang, 8ingapore,Hong Kong, ., 10.— Bombay, Verawal, Mangrole, Kurrachee. 

Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama,— Pasnl, Gwadur, Oharhar, Muscat, Jask, 

About Weekly. Bunder Abbas, Heiriam, Linga, Dubai, 

„ 6 and 6 a —Rangoon, Tavgy, Palaw, Mergui, Bahrein, Bushire, Kowelt, Mahomerah, 

Ksmaw, Bokpyin, Karatburi, Victoria and Busreh.— Fortnightly. (Subsidiary 

Point, and SfaUwun. — Fortnightly Mail Line). 

Moulmeln, Teh, Tstot, Mergui, Victoria „ 16.— Bombay, Seychelles, Lamoo, Mombasa, 

Point and Penang -Fortnh^htly. Zansibar, Dar-es-Salaam, Beira, Delagoa 

. „ 7.— Rimgoon and Coromandel Coast Forts — Bay, and Durbim -Pour-Weekly. 

' Weekly „ 17.— Aden, Mombasa, and Zansibar. — Four- 

„ &—Rangoon,Madras and Negapatam —Weekly. Weekly (Mail Line). 

„ 9.— Madras, Nogapatam, Penang, Port Swetten- „ 18.— London to Calcutta.— Fortnightly. Calling 

ham, and Singaix>re (calling at Pondl- at Marseilles (optional), Port Bald, Sues, 

• cherry, Cuddalore, Karikal) — Fort- Aden, Colombo, and Madraa 

nightly 19 —London and (Queensland Ports.— Pour* 

„ 9a —Penang, Port Swettenham and Singapore. Weeklj^ „ , 

—Weekly. m 90.— London, Kurrachee. Bombay and Persian 

w 10.— Calcutta, Colombo and Mauritius.- Pour- Gulf.— T^iree-WeeUy. ^ . 

Weekly. „ 81.— London. Port Said, Snes, Port Sndan^den, 

u 11.— Calcntia and Bombay, coasting —Fort- Mombasa, and Zannbar.— Four-Weekly 

nightly. (direct) 

19.— Rangoon, Colombo, Malabar Ports, Bom- „ 28 l— L ondon. Mpmbi^ and ZwxibM.— Four- 
bay.— Fort^htly. Weekly (transhiig>ing at Aden), 

HKAD OPPIOKi 9, THROQMOIITON AVKNUK, LONDON, m.0. 

PRI]SrCIPA.l< AGKNCIES. 

IN INDIA.— MAOumroir, Maouksu h Co. (Managing Agents), Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee. Bnwr A Co., 

IN CElfeS^SS Maddka Co.. Ltd.. Colombo. IN BUIMdAH.-BuctooB Bros. A iUwom 

in LONDOR^RJLT. DJI^S * CO«, S». Omt WlnohMtor BtmL B<C., and Id. Mo^iun- 

IN AUSTRALIA.— Bbitisb Jmvu aito (QranrsLAim Aoajror OoMrAiir, lAA*, Brisbane; Bnaas, Philt A Co., Ltd., 
Towagrille; A..U.8.N. Co., Ltd., Melbonme. 

IN JAvA.-«Tsa Bomrao Oomfavt, Bataria and Soarabaya. 



NATAL 


Natal Line 
of Steamers, 

And taking Goods and Passengers for 

DELAGOA BAY. BEIRA, CHINDE,*dc. 

The quickest and most direct service to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA. 

UMPULI. UMKUZI. UMSINQA. UMVOLOSI. 

UMOENI. UMLAZI. UMTALI. LMVOTI. 

UMHLOTI. UMONA. UMTATA. UMZUMBI 



tall •very 10 days from th« Cast India Docks, oalllns 
at Grand Canary CLas Palmas). 

Thrso months' tours at ohsap rates round Afl^lca, eallini: at Natal, 
tast AfHoan ports, and India. 

Alto a Fortnightly Service between Cape Colony, Natal, East Africa and India (Madras 
and Calcutta), calling at C^ion. conveying goods and passengers; connecting at< 
Calcutta a regular Through ^rvice from China and Japan to South and East African 
Ports. Return Tickets issued to ail Ports. 

The Steamers of this Line have splendid accommodation for First and Second Class Passengers, 
at moderate rates, are fitted throughout with the electric light and bells, refrigerator, Ladies* 
Boudoir, Smoking Boom, modem appliances and a piano. High-class Cuisine. 

Surgeon and S^tewardess carried. Saloons on Deck, of which inspection is invited by intending 
passengers. For freight or passage apply to the Owners, 

BULLARD, KINO Sl Oa, 14, SL Mary Axe, E.a, 

or to West End Agents, HIOKIE, BORMAN & GRANT, 14, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

AGXKCIB8: 

BBIBA— Bbiea. Boating oo. east london-Jas. Coutts. 

CAPE TOWK— ATTWBLL a Co. CALCUTTA— Andbbso]^ Wrioht A Co. 

DELAGOA BAY— L. Cohbm A Co. COLOMBO— Dblmbg^ Fobstth A Co. 

JOHAKKESBUBO— W. J. WlNN. HONG KONG, Ao.— DonwBLL A Co., Ltd. 

POET ELIZABSTH— A MosxNTHAt A Co. MADRAS— Pabby A Co. 

NmuI tmern for tauth AfHtai-KtNG a GONG, Durtafi, Natal. [66 




ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 



LONDON to NEW YORK avary Waak. 

Tbe only Passenger Line from London to New York direct. 


FLEET— 8S MiNNKAroLiH, 13,401 tona; 8.8 Minxehaha, 1S.403 iona; SB. MiMmcToxKA. 13,400 tons; 6.8 
MmincwABKA. 14,230 tona. Theae new ateaniera are completely up-to-date, and Lave luxurioua aooommodation, 
lanre State Kooma. Muaic Room, Smoking Room. Eleotrio Light, and Refrigerator. Culaine and Senrlce exoeUent 
All tbe State Kooma and Saloona are amkiahipa, ao that there will lie very little moUon felt in eteamera of tbia 
great else. The mojori^ of the State Kooma are on the Bridge Deck, a poaition for which tenr high farea 
are nanally charged. FI^T-CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY. TaMo and attendance Flrat OIom. 

SCHEDULE OF PARES— and upwards. Children under 10 years half-price. Infants under 
13 roontba For particulars of passage apply to 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT COMPANY, LIMITED, i, Cockspur St., London. S.W., 

THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING COMPANY 

(Incorpo rntad In New Z ealand.) LIMITBPb 

Direct Service of S wift R oyai Maii Steamers. 

ROUTE:' 

Outwards. London, Plymouth, Teneriffe, Cape Town, Hobait, New Zealand. ! 
I Homewards. New Zealand, Montevideo and/or Bio de Jajieiro, TeneriSe, j 
i Plymouth, London, 

I These Steamers are particularly adapted for the New Zealand trade, are of the highest class, i 
I lighted throughout with electric light, and are fitted with every mo<lem improvement for the 
' sidlety, comfort, and convenience of passengers. The Mail Steamers are fitted with the Marconi 
; System of Wireless Telegi-aphy. 

I Steamers are despatched every fourth Thursday from London and from New Zealand. Fas* 
sengers booked to Teneriffe and Cape Town, and to Australia and Tasmanian ports viA Hobart 

* FLEET. 

MAIL STBAMBRS. 

Torn Reg. Tons, Reg. 

RBMUERA (Twin-Screw) ... 11,276 RUAPEHU (Twin-Screw) ... ■ 7,886 

ROTORUA (Triple-Screw) ... 11,180 TONGARIRO (Twin-Screw) ... 7,8£B 

RUAHINE (T>!9in-Screw) ... 10,758 TURAKINA (Twin-Screw) ... 8,849 

INTBRMBDIATB AND CARGO STBAMBRS. 

I HUBUNUI (Twin-Screw) ... 8,901 PAPAROA (Twin-Screw) ... 6,744 

: KAIKOURA (Twin-Screw) ... 6,998 RAKAIA 6,628 

I KAIPABA (Twin-Screw) ... 7,392 BIMUTAKA (Twin-Screw) ... 7,962 

: OPAWA (Twin-Screw) 7,280 WAIMATE 6,610 

, OBABI (^n-Sorew) 7,207 WAKABUI 6,824 

! OTAKI (Ttiple-Sorew) 7,420 WHAKATANE 6,764 

HEAD omom-iss, LMUtonhwII trmmt, Lontfwn, ■.O, 

And C hristohpboh, New Zb alanp. 

For Freis^t and Passage apply to— J. B. Wwtbat A Co., 188. Leadenhall Street, London, £.0. 

and Obat, Daves & Ce., Craven House, Knrthumberuuid Avenue, London, W.O. [87 









'■i'- 


Lil®0 


is on is the finest 
,the world produces « 

seetotbat! 


You SEE THAT YOU GET FRY 5 ! 



ADTBBTISBHBMTB. 


4?ff 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., LIMITED. 


msT un sttimt-wssr cmlsts of tmu, m cuiabt isuiws un ■*«»»■ 

n« Stmiura tf • 


The Aftiean StMim Ship Company 

ilnoortmvUd 1883 6y Itoysl CharUr); uid 

The British and AfHcan Steam Naviffaticm Oompan/i Ltd. 

CARRYING HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS, SAIL: 

DrvsiiyooL to West ArtioA Eyery W kdnksdav ft S atokdat I Hambhro to Wbbt Afrioa . . Four timoi a Month 

Litsrpool to 8 outh-Wb 8 T Africa Thursday, Four Woekiy i Haxburo to Laoos Fortnightly 

lioxooR to Wbst Africa Thursday, Throe Weekly | Bottbrdam to Wht Africa . . Four times a MooJJi 

TAKING PASSENGERS AT LOW RATES. 


LONDON. 


H9ad Otfkst: COLONIAL HOUSE. LIVERPOOL. 

MANCHESTER. CARDIFF. BIRMINGHAM. HAMBURG. GRAND CANARY.. 
MADEIRA. TENERIFFE. LA PALMA. NEW ORLEANS. MONTREAL. [8 


JF YOU ARE RUN DOWN, AVOID TONICS. 

They are only temporary help — 

OASUMSN 

BRINGS PERMANENT STRENGTH. 

Caa«m«A wonderful proUiJ of p«r« Weal Coostry Milk saJ Kas fiv* 
tisAa fk* AOAriakmAot of prim* baAf. It it tka bAait of All bodily vifour. 

Write for particulars, or ask your Chemist to get you a 2/0 tin ; or post free from 
PRIDEAUX’S LIFE FOOD CO* (Dept. W.), MOTCOMBB, DOIOTT. 

Clubs and Institutions supplied with fresh Dairy Produce Makers of line Dried Milk fto. Oontraoton 
o H.M. War Office. Eleren prises out of thirteen entries, London Dairy Show, 1913. [340 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 

I mi IN NEW YORKs 

m m I45-I55 West 47th Street, 

PbH just off BROADWAY. 

P^jll **The Very Heart of New York, ** 

HH ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

350 Rooms. 250 Private Baths. 

EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 

Booms (Bunning Water) $1.00 and $1.50. 

Booms and Bath, $2.00, $2.60 and $3.00. 

Parlour, Bedroom and Baths, $4.00 and upward. 
Parlour, Two Bedrooms and Bath , $6. 30 and upward 

WRiTB FOR BOOKLET. 

CHAS. A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Proprietor^ 

Dr 




Hdm Cumberland 

YORK 

BroAdw»y At S4tK Street 


Neftr 50th St. Subway Statioa, 53rd St. Elevated, 
and all Surface Lines 

Only N. Y. Hotel with Window Screens Throughout 

Ideal Tiocation 
Near Theatres, Shops, 
and Central Par^: 

** Broadway*’ Car from Grand Central Depot, 
7th Ave. Cars from Pennsylvania Station 

, NEW AND FIREPROOF 
Strictly First Class 
RATES REASONABLE 

All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs 
European Plan 

Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate 

Transient Rates, $2.60 with and Up, 
Suites, $4.00 and 
Special Rates for Permanent Guests 

TEN MINUTES’ WALK TO 30 THEATRES 

Send far Booklet 

HARRY R STIM80N, Formerly with Hotel ImpeM 





THE 

GEORGIAN TERRACE 

ATLANTA, QA. 

THE NEW MiaiON DOLUR WUTHERN HOTEL 



T he newest conception of a hotel, superb in the exceptional artistic 
character of its decorations and equipped with every known facility 
for the comfort and convenience of its guests. 

Excellent arrangements for families who wish homelike environment with 
seclusion or the opportunity of enjoying all that is most fascinating in hotel 
life, under one roof. 

LUXURIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS. WINTER GARDENS. 
ENGLISH LOUNGING ROOMS. 

SUMMER TERRACE GARDEN AND SUN PARLOR. 
BILLIARD ROOM. GRILL. MUSIC. 

EXCELLENT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 

The most modem hotel of America, where elegance, refinement, and 
comfort can be obtained at popular prices. 

' OPEN ALL YEAR. 

CENTRALLY LOCATED at Peachtree Street and Ponce de Lecm Avenue, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. [97 




The London City and Midland Bank, 

SftaMUbeb 1830. Limited. 

DIrecton. 

Sir Edward H. Holdkk, Bart., Chairman and Managing Direetoff, 

William Graham Bradshaw, Eaq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 

ITie Et. Hon. Lord Airedalk, Leeds. H. Simpsov Gee, Esq., Leicester. 

Sir Percy B. Bates, Bt., Liverpool John Howard Gwyther, Esq., London. 

Egbert C. Beazlby, Esq., Liverpool. Arthur T Been, Esq., Birmingham, m 

Sir William Benjamin Bowring, Bt., Liverpool. The Kt. Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P., London. 
John Alexander Christie, Esq., London. The Et. Hon. Lord Bothsrbam, Manchester. 
FrankDudley Docker, Esq., C.B., Birmingham. Thomas Eoydbn, Esq., Liverpool 
Frederick Hyndb Fox, Esq., Liverpool. William Fitzthomas Wyley, Esq., Coventry. 

Joint General Managers : J. M. Madders, S. B. Murray, and F. Hyde. 

Secretary : Edward J. Morris. 

Head Ottice : 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address-^** CIMIDHO, STOCK, LONDON.** Telephone— 2481 London Wall. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £3,989,237 

RESERVE FUND - £3,389,313 1 DEPOSITS • - £80,000,000 

The Bank has Branches and Sub-Branches in London, the suburbs and 
throughout the country. It also has Agents in all the principal Cities of the 
world. Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and 
Branches. Bills, Annuities, Coupons and Dividends are collected in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Purchase and Sale 
of Stocks and Funds are eiSected. For the convenience of Customers, monies can 
be paid in at any of the Branches and advised the same day to their own account. 
Strong Rooms are provided for the security of Deeds and other property lodged by 
the Customers of the Bank. Every Officer of the Bank is pledged by a signed 
Declaration to secrecy as to the business affairs of the Bank and its Customers. 

THE FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE 

PINCH LANK, ^.a 

Telegraphic Address— CINNAFO REX, STOCK, LONDON," Telephone— 2481 London Wall, 

Issues Currency Drafts on all Cities, Circular Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes payable all over the world ; also makes Mail and Telegraphic Transfers to elU 
Cities. Collects Foreign Bills. Purchases approved Foreign Bills. Establishes 
Commercial Credits on behalf of Customers available anywhere against the usual 
shipping documents. Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct irom the HesLd Office or 
Branches, which are always ready to give quotations. 

THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 

Telegraphic Address— ** OINNASHIP, STOCK, LONDON." Telephone— 2461 London Wall. 

Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and 
Disbursements to, all parts of the World by mail or cable. 

EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 

Telegraphic Address— CINNATRUST, STOCK, LONDON." Telephone — 2481 London Walt. 

A separate Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the 
Executorship and Trusteeship of Wills and Marriage Settlements, and al^ as 
Trustees for^benture Holders. 

iU 




THE CANADIAN l^ANK OF COMMERCE 

(BtUbUthtd 1889}.wltli whidi i« likeorpor«t«d The Bank of Britliih Columbia,' the Halifax Bankinf Company, and 

the Eastern Townships Bank. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL $15,000,000 (£8,082,192). 

RBSBRVB FUND $12,500,000 (£2,568,498). 

HBAD OFFIOB .... TORONTO. 

Sia Boiuam WaLasa, C.V.O., LL.D.. D.C.L., President. Alkxamdbb Laiao, General Manafer. 

JoHX Aian. Assistant General Manager. 

LONDON OFPICi:-2, Lombapd Street, B.C. 

H. V. F. JoNKS. Manager. A. B. Pniprs, Assist«int Manager. 

MEW TOEK OFFIOB-IS, Bsohan<a Plaoa. 

860 BRANCHES OF THE BANK. 


Chilli waok 

Cranbrook 

Creston 

Cumberland 

Dawson 

Duncan 


Acton Vale 

Asl>estos 

Ayer’s Cliff 

Ayr 

Barrio 

Bedford 

Beebe 

Belleville 

Beloeil 

Beloell Station 

Berlin 

Blc 


Femie 

Golden 

Grand Forks 

Greenwood 

^mloops 

Kelowna 


Oo(d(shire 

Cornwall 

Cowan sTiUe 

Crediton 

Danville 

Dixvillo 

Dresden 

Dundas 

Dunham 

Dunnville 

East Angus 

East Hatley 


XN CAWEPA. 

British Columbia ardYurov. 


Keremeos 
Ladysmith 
Mission City 
Nakusp 
Nanaimo 
! Naramata 


I Nelson Princeton 

I New Westminster Revelstoke 
i North Vancouver Book Creek 
Penticton Salmon Am 


Phcsnix 

! Prince Rupert 


Salmon Arm 
South HiU 
Stewart 


Summerland 

Vancouver 

(8 oflloes) 
Vernon 

Victoria (a offices) 
White Horse 


OHTARIO AMD QuKBKC. 
Hemmingford I Ottawa 
Henryvilie Ottawa, Bank St 


Bishop’s Crossing Eastman 


Black Lake 

Blenheim 

Brantford 

Brookville 

Bromu 

Bromptonville 

Cayuga 

Chamhly Basin 

Clmtham 

(^larenceville 

(^tlcook 

Cobalt 

( 'olllUgWOOil 


Exeter 

Farnhara 

Forest 

Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Foster 

Frelighsburg 

Galt 

Goderioli 

Gowinmda 

Oraiilty 

Gueljm 

Hamilton 


Athabasca. 

Landing Dauphin Humboldt Melville Portage laPralrie Tmnsoona 

Bassono Delisle Innisfail Milestone Prince Albert Treheme 

Bawlf Drinkwater lunisfree Milk River Provost Tugaske 

Beugough Edam Kamsack Mirror Radisson Vegreville 

Biggar Edmonton Korrobert Monarch Radville Vermilion 

Blaine Lake Elbow Kindersley Mooseiaw Red Deer Virden 

Bounty Blfros Kltscoty Moosomin Regina Vonda 

Brandon Elgin Laird Morse Rivers Wadena 

Briercrest Elkhom Lake Saskatoon Nanton SaskglsMli Warner 

Broderick Gilbert naina lAngham Neepawa (D^cos) Watrous 

Calgary (4 offioesj Glelchen Lamgau New Dayton Shsllbrook Watson 

Catiorti Grandview Lashbum Nokorais Stavely Wetnskiwin 

Carman Gnumm Lethbridge North Battleford Stony Plain Weyburn 

Carmangay Oronard Lloydminster Nutuna Strathcona Wilcox 

Chamnioit Hanna Longheed Olds Strathmore Willow Bunch 

(^resholm Hardisty Madeod Outlook Swan River WinnipeglSofflces) 

Coleman Hawarden Maroelln The Pas Swift Current Yeilowgrass 

CroBSfield Herbert Medidne Hat Fincher Creek Taber Yorkton 

MABimu Provikcxs. 

1 Bridgewater I Middleton i Parrsboro' I Souris I ^dney, C.B. 

Charlottetown Montague | St. John I Springhill Iruro 

I Halifax I NewGUi^w | Shelburne | Sumroerslde | Windsor 

XM llXWrOin(PX.Am.-St Jdms. 

XN TKS ITNXTSD STATSE.-New York, N.Y. ; Portland, Ore. ; San Franoboo, OaL ; Seattle. Wadi. 
XM XllSaeXCM».->Msxioo City, D.F. 

The Bank israes Drafts and Telegraphic Transfttrs on its Branches in Caiwda and elsewhow, as well u on 
ail other important pdnts in NorthAmerica; Bim or Odlsote Bills of Exchange. Dividend Cheques and Coupons ; 
executes Orders for the purehaae or sals of C a n a di a n or United States SecuritieiL and undertakes all other 


Cud worth 

Dauphin 

Delisle 

Drinkwater 

Edam 

Edmonton 

Elbow 

Blfros 

Elgin 

Elkhom 

Gilbert Plaina 


Howiok Paris 

Huntingdon Parkhill 

Iberville Parry Sound 

IngersoU Poterboro’ 

Jofiette Philipsburg 

Kingston Point aux 

ELnowlton Trembles 

Lacolle Port Arthur 

Lawrenoeville Port Colbomo 

Lennoxville Port Perry 

Lindsay^ Port Stanley 

London Quebec 

Magog Rainy River 

Mansonville Richmond 

Marbleton Rimouski 

Marieville Rock Island 

Megan tic Hoxton Falls 

Montreal St. Armand 

(6 offices) Station 

Niagara Falls St. Catharines 

Nlcolet St. Ohrysostome 

Noi-th Hatley St Elisabeth 

Orangeville St. Fabien 

Ormstown St. Felix d 

Wkstern Provimcks. 

1 High River i Melfort 


St Ferdinand Stanstead 
d'Halifaz Stratford 
St. Gabriel Strathroy 

de Brandon Sudbury 
St George, Sutton 

Beance Sweetsburg 
St Hyacinthe i Thedford 
St. Johns I Thetford Mines 

St. Joseph ; Thetford Mines 

de Beauoe West 

St Philippe de TlUsonburg 

Laprairie Toronto (16 offices) 
St Remi i Upton 

St Sel)astien Vcdoourt 
St Thomas Walkerton 
Sarnia 1 Walkerville 

Sault Bte Marie Waterloo (Ont ) 

(a offices) Waterloo (Que ) 

Scotsiown Waterville 

Seaforth Woedon 

Sherbrooke West Shefford 

(8 offices) Wiarton 
Simcoe Windsor 

Smith’s Falls ! Windsor Mills 
South Porcuiiine , Wingham 


St. Fabien South Porcuiiine , Winghi 

I St. Felix de Valois Stanbrid^ ^t I Wo^i 


Calgary (4 offioeej Glelchen 


Catiorti 

Carman 

Carmangay 

Chamnioit 

(^resnolm 

Coleman 

CroBSfield 


Alberton 

Amherst 

Antlgonish 

Barrmgtoa 


Grandview 

Gnumm 

Gronard 

Hanna 

Hardisty 

Hawarden 

Herbert 


Bridgewater 

Charlottetown 

Halifax 


Humboldt 

Innisfail 

lunisfree 

Kamsack 

Korrobert 

Kindersley 

Kltscoty 

l^rd 

Lake Saskatoon 


Lashbum 
Lethbridge 
I Lloydminster 
I Longheed 
Madeod 
I Maroelln 
‘ Medidne Hat 


Portal laPralrie Transoona 


Prince Albert 

Provost 

Radisson 

RadvUle 

Red Deer 

Regina 

Rivers 

SaskahSOll 

fRftcos) 
Shsllbrook 
Stavely 
Stony Plain 
Strathcona 
Strathmore 
Swan River 
Swift Current 
Taber 


I Souris 
Springhill 


Treheme 

Tugaske 

Vegreville 

Vermilion 

Virden 

Vonda 

Wadena 

Warner 

Watrous 

Watson 

Wetnskiwin 

Weyburn 

Wlfoox 

Willow Bunch 

WinnipegiSofflces) 

Yeilowgraw 

Yorkton 


executes Orders for ths purdcuite or gals 
descriptions of Xhnetary business with Can 


with Canada, Newfouad i an d . the Uidt^ States, a 






rriiES ooi^oNiAXi bank. 

nnd Ifw>rporaUd by Moyal OkanUir in 1888.) 

SubtcHbed OapiUI, £^00aQ00, In lOaOOO Bhmrm of £20 each. 

Paid-up, £Ck)0,000. Reterva Funds, £160,000. 

HMd Offflea, London i Id, BldHOPSQATB, 

Cii51b T ttSriSr'JiSii.te** IfawnMT on<t Stmtaiy. aant^n-Lum, Baki. Umm. 

BRANOBEa AND AOENOIES. 

AimouA. 0 bwada-- 8 t. Obomb*i. And Affent$ at S». Kmt. flr. Vurourr. 

Babsadm AndAffenitatQannrihUi. Falmouth St. Lccia. Tbiwidah-Poht or SrAiw, 

DiSa^BA. JAKAiCA-KmoATOic, PoK Miali^' »»• Thomai. Sab Pbbbabdo. 

Domibioa. ‘ PoBT Abtobio. Savabba-La-Mab. 

trow Tozk Ambs^: ta. WbU StTMt. Afonta ia OsnadB : Tha Bsak of British Borth Anories.* 

Th« Bank In London and New fork, and their AgenU In OanadB. laane Letters of Credit, Drafts (m Demand, 
and Telegraphic Transfers cm the Branches, n^tlate approved Bills of Exchange, receive Bills for Collection, and 
conduct a general Banking business with the West Indies and British Guiana. 

The Branches Issue Demand and Usance Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on London, New York, Paris. Ham* 
burg, the principal cities in Qinada and other points. neg<^te approved Bills, and do a general Banking businees.f 16 


Your Canadian Investments 

may not be bringing you in the best results. Study the 

FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 

the recognised authority on Canadian finance, and see how you can get better returns from your 
investments. The service of its Investors’ Infoimation Bureau is free to subscribers. It gives 
unbiassed advice on any question dealing with investments in the Dominion. The Financial 
Post of Canada is published weekly, and will be mailed post free for ia/6 per annum in Great 
Britain, i6/6 to all foreign countries. 

Head Office : University Avenue, Toronto. 

BritUh Office : 88 , Fleet Street, London, E.C. d.h.p. [285 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA. 

ESTABLISHED 1869. 

Capital Authorised 825,000,000 

Capital Paid Up $11,560,000 

Reserves $13,000,000 

Total Assets $180,000,000 

Head Office - MONTREAL, CANADA. 

290 Bpanohes In Canada and Newfoundland* 

28 Bpanohes in Cuba* Popto Rloo* and 
Dominican Republic. 

Branches in British West Indies: BAHAMAS, Nassau; BARBADOS, Bridgetown; 
JAMAICA, Kingston; TRINIDAD, Port of Spain and San Fernando. 

NEW YORK CITY! Corner William and Cedar Streets. 

Correspondence invited from Business Firms or Individuals 
contemplating; establishment in Canada. 

London Office^ 

2g BANK BUILDINGS, PRINCES STREET, E.C. 

W. M. MTSPOltD, Mitnairerw «IAliS8 MAOKIS, Jolfit-Manas^sr. 
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LONDON & BRAZILIAN BANK, Umited. 

tepital, 112,800,000, In 128,00(LSImrM of 4220 MOh. 

PoMMip Oopitml, 421a2BO,OOOi Rooonro Fund, 42t,800,00a 

Head Office: 7. T OKENHOUSE YAR D, LONDON, E.C, 

JDinBCTOltS. \ 

Chairman— JoBH Bkator, Bsq. I 

Lbohard Banrham Cunlipfr, jkq, Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. ! 

Maurioe Oborob Carr Glth, Ssq, William Douro Hoars, Bsq. 

John Gordon, Bsq. Charles Btblyn Johnston, Bsq. 

Sir Charles Day Rose, Bart, M.F. 

Oener^ Manager— E. A. Benn. Joint Sttb-Managen—lS. F. DuFF and T. J. FINNIE. Seoretarif— 
A. VM Saunders. Jrupeetor o/ Brancheo—E.. L. Richardson. Chieif Acoountant—A. Saword. 

BANKERS. 

London : The Bank of Bnoiand ; Messra Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 

Liverpool— T he Bank op Liverpool, Ltd. 

France : Banqub db France CPaiis) ; Sociiii G^iIralb (Paris and Branches). 

Germany : Messrs. JoH. Bbrenbero, Gosslbk Co., Hanl^nrg. 

IUdy : Crbdito Italiano. Spain : Cri^dit Lyonnais. Portugal ; Banco db Portugal. 
Austrla-Hungaiy : Anol<M)bsterreichibohe Bank (Anglo-Austrian Bank). 
BRANCHES. 

Brastll— Rio de Janeiro, Man&os, Pari, Ceari, Pernambuco, Bahia, Santos, S&o Paulo, Cnrityba, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre. Ap|rantlnn— Buenos Ayres, Rosario. Uruguay— Monte- 
video. United States— New York (Agency). France— rails (6, Rue Soarlbe). Portugal— 

Lisbon, Oporto. 
eOR RESPONDENTS. 

The Bank has Agents or Correspondents in all the principal Ports and Cities of Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, the United States, and Europe. 

Drafts and Letters of Credit issued. Telegraphic Transfers made, and Bills of Exchange negotiated or collected 
on the most favourable terma 

The Bank undertakes the Agencies of parties connected with the above countries, grants Circular Letters of 
Credit for the use of TraveUers, makes investments In the Public Funds and other Securities, and receives 
Dividends and Interest on account of Clients. Current Accounts opened at the Branches, where monev is also 
received on dei)osit at rates of Interest varying according to the length of time for which the Deposit is made. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Bank, 7, TOKBNHOXTra YAJBJD. 

BROWN BROTHERS & 00. 

JVBIT YOBK: 59, WALL STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA : BOSTON : BALTIMORE : 

c„n«- of AI'BX. BROWN ft SONS, 

4th and Chestnut Streets^ Baltimore & Calvert Streets. 

Telen^raphlc Transfers of Money made between the United 
States and all parts of the World. 

Bills of Exchange on all Parts of the World Bought and Sold. 
CJOLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS Drawn in the United States on all Foreign Countries are 
• effected. 

OOMMEECIAL and CIRCULAR CREDITS, available in all parts of the world, 
and a special form of INTERNATIONAL CHEQUE for the convenience of 
Travellers, are issued. 

LONDON HOUSE : 

RHeBSWB. BROWN', SRIPX^EIT He CO. 

Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money between London and the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico ; buy and sell Bills of Exchange, and make collections of Drafts 
drawn on the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Costa Rica, Panama, Porto 
Rico, Honolulu, and the West Indies : also receive Deposits and Current Accounts 
of American Banks, BTrms and Individuals upon favourable terms. ! 

FOUNDERS COURT. LOTHBURY, E.C. 

WEST END OFFICE: 128, PALL MALL, S.W. [11 



THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA. 

EtAbllched 1884. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL $0,700,000 (jU.376.712). 

RESERVE FUND S $5.900 .000 (jCI.ltl.929). 

Head Offic e - - MOfiT REAL, 

A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED^ 

This InstftutfoQ has 180 Branches and Agencies (87 of them in the Western Provinces) extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Savings Department ait all Branches. Special attention given to 
Canadian Collections, whether forwarded direct to the Head Office in Montreal or through the 
London Agents. ^ 

! Agents in Great Britain The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited. The Boyal Bank of Scotland. 

; lliey issue Letters of Credit, Drafts and Cab le Tran sfers on any Branch. 

I NBW YORK AQBNCY: 63 it 65. WALL STRBBT. [170 


! Tho DELHI A LONDON BANK, LhnHoN, 

I Established in India in 1844. Registered in London under Companies Acts 1802 and 1867. 

I CAPITAL, £600,000, in 80,000 Shares of £86 eaoh. BUBSOBZBEB CAPITAL, £887,686 ffiUjpaidup. 

j Head Office: 5 . Bleho psg ate, London, B.C. 

BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 


Ool W/rLUMOKADAif-BMiTH, | Waltsu F Smitu, £«(i. ( A. T Rawlinso^ Esg. 

David Ukmry Bmau., Esq. ^ ^ I A. F. Simbok, Esq. j 0. 0. McLsoo, Esq. 

P. B. Bakrii, Manofm J BAiras. Accountant. 

JBankert.-^TBK Bakr or Enolako and Ukiox or Loiomn and Smiths Bank, Ltd. 

BranchM in india.— C aujutta. Dklbi. Ldckkow, Mosboorik, Simla, Karacbi, Ambitsar. 

Aoenti at Bombay.— B au%. or Bomray. 

Current Aeoounts are opened and kept on tho same terms as by London Bankers. 


Current Aeoounts are opened and kept on tho same terms as by London Bankers. 

Deposits are reoelved. repayable at Seven and Fourteen Days' Notice, and for longer periods, upon terms which 
( an be nad upon application. 

Purohasaa amd 8<tles effected in all British and Foreign Stock. Pay. Pensions, Annuities, Ac., realised free 
of charge to oonsiituents. 

Letters of credit and Clroular Kotoe issued, myable on the Continent of Enrope, Egypt, Africa, China, 
Australia. New Zealand, America, Canada, A<^ and the Bank draws upon most parts of India. [18 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, 

UMiTBD, 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,800,000. 

RESERVE FUND £2,000,000. 

BOARD OF D1RECTOR& 

B. Ross Duffisld, Esq. ^Chairman). John O. Griffiths, Esq. 

Hon. Hugo Barino. Kenneth Mathieson, Esq. 

W. T. Brand, Esq. Herman Billing Sim, Esq. 

Chas. W. Drabble, Esq, Robert A. Thurburn, Esq. {Managing), 

Sab-Manager and Secretary— R. Hutchinson. 

BRANCHES. 

Argentina.— Buenos Aires ; Rosario ; Mendoza ; Cordoba ; Tucumin ; ParanA ; Concordia ; 
Bahia Blanca; and Barracas, Boca del Riachuelo, Once de Setiembre, Calle Santa Fd, Calle 
B de Yrlgoyen (Districts of City of Buenos AiresX Uruguay,— Monte Video; Monte Video Agency 
(District of City of Monte Video) ; Paysandu (Agency) ; Salto (Agency). Brazil.— Rio de Janeiro ; 
Santos ; S&o Paulo ; Bahia ; Pernambuco ; I^a ; Victoria ; Curityba ; Manads (Ageucy). 
Chill.— Valparaiso. Prance.— Paris. United State* of America.— New York (Agency). 
Belgium . —Ant werp. 

Jankers— London : The Bank of England ; The London County and Westminster Bank, 
Limited. Liverpool : The Bank of Litebpool, Limited. Provinces : The National Provincial 
Bank of England, Limited. Scotland: The National Bank of Scotland, Limited. Ireland: 
The Provincial Bank of Irel and, Limited. 

Letters of Credit. Bills of Ezchai^, and Cable Transfers isaned on the Branches Bills 
negotiated or sent for collection. Purchases and Sales of Stocks, Shares, and other 
Securities, and every description of Banking Business undertaken on the nsnal terms. 

MEAD OFFICE: 7, PRINCES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PARIS BRANCH: 16, RUE MALEVY, PARIS. 
ANTWERP BRANCH: aa, PLA CE DE MEIR, ANTWERP. C28 







J. P. MORGAN V GO. 

DOMESTIC AND POR^GN BANKERS 
Wall Street, Comer of Broad, NBHiT YOmE 

DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA €«»» 

MORGAN, GREN FELL & CO., LON DON “StSSft 
MORGAN, HARJES Sc CO., PARIS si Bonmwd Bsaunuuiii 

Deposits received subjec to Draft. Securities bought aud sold on (Commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Forei^ l change, (Commercial Credits. Cable I'ransfers. Circular Letters for 
i'ravellers, available in all parts of the world. [19 

ECKMAN’S ALTERATIVE! 

FOR 

Throat and ' Lung Troubles 

Price 9 SHILLINGS per bottle. 

THOMAS CHRISTY & CO., 

4-12, Old Swan Lane, Upper Thames Street, London, B.O. [g 




BANCO ESPANOl 
DEL RIO DE LA PLATA 

(Established In 1886). 

HEAD OFFICE - - . BUENOS AIRES. 

LONDON - 7; FENCHURCH STREET, E.C^ 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .... £ 8 , 730,158 

PAID-UP CAPITAL . . ^ . £ 7 , 907,983 

RESERVE FUND £ 3 , 616,804 

NEW RESERVE FUND .... £ 493,305 

Qeneral Manager: AUGUSTO J. COELHO. 

London Manager: ALEX. BURNS. 

London 8uS-Manager: W. Y. RCXIERS. 

London Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND and PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC - 58 Branches in the principal cities. 

BRAZIL . • - - - Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paolo and Santos, 
URUGUAY ... - Montevideo. 

EUROPE - ^ - Paris, Madrid, Vigo, Barcelona, Valencia, Coruna, 

Bilbao, San Sebastian, Genoa, and Hamburg. 

agents throughout the world. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT (urniihed on ail parb of the world. 

CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS opened on terms to be ascertained on 
application. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE negotiated or advanced against 

COLLECTIONS : Bills collected at most reasonable rates and returns promptly made. 
STOCKS bought and sold : Dividends collected and advances made against securities ; 

Coupons and Drawn Bonds collected and negotiated. 

SHIPPING Credits opened ; Freights collected and remitted : Ships Did>ursemeiits 
attended to. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE bou^t and sold ; cable and mail Transfers made to all 
parts of the Continent and cities in North and South America. 
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TneANGLO- 60 UTH AMERICAN BANK, Ltd, 

WITH WHICH IS IMO^aPOBATBD 

THE LOHOON BAMK OF MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD. 


AXJTHO&ISED CAPITAIi 

SUBSGHIBBH CAPITAL 

tTKXSSUED CAPITAL 

CAPITAL I88UKD AND PAID UP 

CAPITAL ISSUED (IN COUESB OF PAYMENT)... 

KBSBEVE FUND 

0 Ditto (to which will be added premium 

^ on issue of 120,000 new shares) 

UNCALLED LIABILITY 

Total responsibility for Creditors 

DIRBCTOSSt 


£4,500,000 

600.000 

'‘TJbOMb 

600,000 

1,140.000 

360.000 


£5.000.000 


£2,250,000 


1.500.000 

2.250.000 


Sir ftOBERT HARVEY IChairmnnl ACOtlSTE DB LANT8HEEBB, Esc. ROBERT .TOHN HOSB.Ebq. {Manag- 
EDWARD EXTON BARCLAY, Esq. FRANCIS JAMBS BCK. Et<i. A. NAYLOR, Es^ (tng Dir^ciw.) 

EDWARD BDNGE, Eso, ANDREW GEDDE8, E«q. H. C. WATEks, 1^. 

Bamor EMILE B. D'ERLANGER. CHARLB8 EUGENE GUNTHER, Eso THOMAS WUODOND, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE :-OLD BROAD RTRRHT. LOMDOM, B.O. 

PARIS BRANCH >-99. Raa da la Palz. HAMBURG BRANCH :->9. AdolphaplaSs. 

NEW YORK AG(EN0Y:-«0. Wall Stvaat. 

Rranohas In Ghlla.— Antofagasta, ChlUan, Cbnoepoion, CoplaiM, Coouimbo. Iquique, La Serena Punta 
Arenas, Santiago. Valparaiso Rpanohas in Ai^antlna t—Bohia Blanca, Bnenos Airos, Mendoza. Rio Gellegos, 
Koeario de Santa FA San Rafael. Braneh in Urudvap (—Montevideo. Adanoy In Bolivia i—Oruro, 
Maxtao (—Branches of the Banco de Londres v Mexico. Para (—Branches of The Bcmco del Peru j Londre^. 
Ardantlna( Branches of The Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. Havana i— Banco de la Habana. 
■am ■alvadov(— Banco AgrioolaOomeroial. BoUvla(— Banco de la Nadon Boliviana. 

Itankan in X«ondon (—Bank of England ; London City and Midland Bank. Ltd., Threadneedle Street, B.O. ; 
Capital k Countiee Bank, Ltd., Threadneedle Street, E C. , Barclay k Co.. Ltd., Lombard Street, B.C. 

Gable Transfers. Drafts, and Letters of Credit Issued on South America. The purdiase and sale of Funds 
ondertaken : also the receipt of Dividends, the negotiation and oolleotion of Bills of Exchange, Coupons, and 
Drawn Bonds, and other Bsiiking business. 

Current Accounts opened and Deposits received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. ^ [4 


THE BRITISH BA NK OF SOUT H AMERICA, Ltd. 

AuthoHsed Capital, £9^000,000, in zoo , 000 Shares of £90 each, with power to increase. 
Subscribed Capital, jCa,ooo,ooo, in ^ 100,000 Shares of £90 each. Paid-up Capital, ;Cz,ooo,ooa 
Reserve Fund, £x, 100 , 000 . 

Head Omce : 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTQBa 

fluon Kinsvam Brodic, Esq. John Conrad m Tbcrk, Esq. Francis Mackenzie Ooii.vr, Esq 
Oharlils Carrinoton, Esq Frederic Lcbbock, Esq Roes PiNsrNT, Esq 

Philipp Moritz Denlke, Esq 

Jfanayer— Alexander Diok-Cl'ntnqhav, Esq. Sub-Manager— William Herbert Holus, Esq. 

Secretory- Frank Dodo, Esq. 


Francis Mackenzie Ooilvt, Esq. 
Roes PiNSPNT, Esq 


AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Tciuiuand, Younos k Co. 


Imndon 1 The Bank ov England and The London Joint Htock Bank, Lihited. Vnited Xlaydom I Lloyds 
Bank Limited: The Bank or Scoti.and; The National Bank, Limited, and their Branches FraJUSW I 
Hessrs. Hktnb k Co , Paris, and E Raol'L Doval k Co . Havre Italy I Banca Bblineaohi , Milan ; and 
Banoa CoMMEBaALB Italiana, GenoR Ckirmaay 1 Mcsstk Joh Berbnbehq, Gossler k Co.. Hamburg. 
Portneal 1 Banco he Portugal, Lisbon ; Credit Franoo>Fortuoais, Oporto Bpala I Messrs. £. Sainz ^hijos ; 
Messrs. Garoia-CalamartetCa. Madrid. 

Aeanta in Maw Work I The Bank or New York, N.6.A., New York. 

BRANCHES AT 

Xio JAaaire, Mao Paolo, BalkUL, BooaosAyroo, Mooarlo do Saota P4, Monto Vldoo 
Also Sub-Brsnobet at Plaaa do Ob«o do Sotlomlnro, PXsLoa Oonotltneloti, AwoUanoda, Oallo 
do Santa Fd, Oallo Wletorla, Oallo Oorrloatoo, Buoaoo Ayroo, and Avoalda Bondoau, 
Wonto Wldoo. CORRESPONDENTS 

At Antwerp, Bordeaux, Constantinople, Marseilles, Trieste : Part, OearA, ManAos. Maceid, Pernambuco, 
Pelotas, Rio Grande do Sul , and aU the prlncipai OiUes and Towns in Europe. Brasil, and the River Plate, 
Also in Anstr ana, Canada, New Zealand, and South Af dca. 

Drafts issued on the Bank’s Branches and Oorreniondents. The purchase and sale of Funds undertaken, as 
also the receipt of Dividends, the issue of Letters of Credit, the negotiation and collection of Bills of Exchange, 
ihmwn Bonds and Ooupons, Cable Tranters, and all other legitimate Banking bosineas 

Deposits reedved u Interest for fixed periods, the terms of which may be ascertained on application. [9 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 

( LtmtiTEOu 

Bankm to tho Govornmont of tho Union of South AfMea In Capo Provineo ; to the 
Imperial Government In South AfHea ; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund 
Uncalled Capital 


. ^£ 6 . 104.100 


£ 1 , 970,000 

£ 4 . 645,575 


l»M4# OMomt 


10, CLEMEHTS LAN E, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Hamburg Agency : s7, Altterdamm. 


N ew Y ork Agency : 55, Wall Street. * 


BOARD OF OIReOTORS. 

I ^HAS W. FREMANTLE. K C B 

EDWARD BANBURY, Ebq Rt Ho'i Sir W. P. HELYHDTCHINSON, PC.. 

* K O.M.G. HORACE PEEL, Ebqu [G.C.M.G 

ROBERT B. DICKINSON, Emi I Rt. Hor Lord \i^LBY, G C B 

Ottmul Maiutgert in SotOh Africa— H. SHELTON CORBETT and HECTOR MACKENZIE. 

AMuitant General Manag^—J P GIBSON. 

Ltmdon Manager-WlLhl/^ SMART. Jfeer«tori/- FRANCIS SHIPTON. 

Banker$—TRE BANK OF ENGLAND; PARRS BANK, Limited. 


Aberdesn 
Adelaide 
Albertlnta 
(Agency to 
Rivertoale) 
Alexandria 
Alice 

AHvral North 
Barkly Eaat 
BarkljWeit 
Barrydale 


CAPE PROVINCE. 


BRANCHBS AND AGBNCIES. 


Dordrecht 
Baat London 
Elliot 

Fort Beaufort 

Fraaerburg 

GeorM 

GraanTReinet 


Peddle 
Petrusrille 
PhlliiMtown 
Port Elizabeth 
Porterville 
Fort Si John 


Graliam’fl Town Prlnoc^Albeit 
Hanover Queen'a Town 

Heidelberg Rhodea 


Hopefleld 

Bajrille (Agency Ilopetown 
toUiicuhage) Humonadurp 


Bea^nafield 

Beaufort West 

Bedford 

Bredaadorp 

Britatown 

Burgberadoip 

Butterworth 

CtUa 

Caledon 

Oalitidorp 

Oalvinia 

Gape Town 


Idutywa 

Indwe 

Jameatown 

Janaenville 

Kenhardt 

Kimberley 

King WUbna. Tn. 

Knyana 

K^tad 

Komgha 

Ladiamith 

Lady Grey 


do., Long Street Laingaburg 
do.. Plein Bidpeet Ifoclear 


Carnarvon 

Catbcart 

Oedarville 


(Agency is 
MaUtlele) 


Richmond 
Riveradale 
Roberiaon 
Seymour 
Slmon’a Town 
Soraeraet Eaat 
Someraet Weat 
Bomeraet Strand 
(Agency to 
Someraet W.) 
Stellenboach 
Sterkatroom 
SteynabuK w 
SteyUervlfle ^ 
Sutherland 
Swellendam 
Tarkaatad 
Tulbagh 
Uitecm^ 
Umtata 
Uniimdale 


Ceres 

Clanwllllam 

Claremont 

Coleaberg 

Cookhouse 


femerset E.) Murrayaburg 
Oradock Naauwpoort 

Diurlliig Oudtaboom 

De Aar Paarl 

DeRost Pearston 


Mafeking Tulbagh 

Malmesbury Uitenhage 

Mandaburg Umtata 

Matatiele Unimdale 

McGregor Upinaton 

(Agency to Van Rhynadorp 
R^rtaon) Venteratad 

Middelburg Viotoria Weat 

Molteno Vredenburg 

Moeeel Bay (Agency to 

Muisenberg Hopeflud) 


(Agency to 
Hopefleld) 
Vryburg 
Wellington 
Willowmore 
Woodatook 
Woroester 


SVBBT DB80RIPTI0N OF BANKING BUSINESS 
tranaaotad with the Cape Prorinoe, NataL Orange 
Free State, Tranaraal, Rhodesia, Nyiunland, Rritiah 
Eaat Africa Portugueae Bast Af rioa. and the Belgian 
Oflogo, and with the Bank’s Agsnoies in Hamburg, 


Oflogo, ana with toe Bank’s Agencies in Hamburg, 
New Yodk, and elsewhere. 

OURRBNT A000UNT8 are opened on the usual 

DBPQS^ RJlOltVED for fixed periods at rates 
wnloh may he asoerialned on applioatlon. 


Dannhauser 
I (Agency to 
Newcastle) 
i Dundee 
I Durban 
Estoourt 


NATAL. 

Greytown 
Hatting Spruit 
(Agency to 
Dundee) 
Ladysmith 
Mo^ River 


Bethlehem 
Bloemfontein 
Flckaburg 
Frankfori 
Harriamith 
I Heilbron 


Balfour 
Barberton 
Benonl 
Bloembof 
Bokabuig 
Dolmas (Agei 
to Spring 
Devon (do.) 
Ermelo 
Fordaburg 
Germiaton 
Greylingatad 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Newcastle 
New Hanover 
(Agency to 
P'maritsbarg 
Pietermaritzburg 
Port Sbepatone 


Jagerafontein Ladybrand 

Kroonatad Reitz 

Lindley Senekal 

Llndley Road Vrede 

(Agency to Wepener 

Lindley) Zaalrou 

TRANSVAAL. 
Hartebeeetfontein Pietersbnrg 
(Agency to Potchefstrooni 
Klerkadorp) Pretoria 


Heidelberg 
Johanneabur 
do ElofT S 
Klerkadorp 
Krugaradorp 


Krugaradorp Roodepoort 
Leri^lAgency to Ruatenburg 


Randfontoin 
Bandfontein C * 11 . 
(Agency to 
Randfontein) 
Roodepoort 


Geimia^ Uchtenburg ISSSrton 

Germiaton l^denburg Vereeniglng 

Greylingatad Middelburg Zeeruat ' 

BA8UTOL AN D.~Ma86m 
^ , RHODESIA. 

Bulawayo Livingstone Salisbury 

Eldorado Marandellas Selukwe 

Gatooma (Agency to SaUabury ) U mtali 

Gwelo Peubglonga Umvnma 

Harriey (Ageiicy to Umtall) Victoria 

Kimberley Beefs QueQue 

NTABALARIK-Blantyre 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Beira Lvorenfo Marques (Delagoa Bay) Villa Fontea 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Bldoret K a m pala Mo m basa Nairobi Zanzibar 

BILIE NEGOTIATED and COLLECTED 
MAIL and TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES made. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT and DRAFTS granted on the 
Brantoes and Agmeies of toe Bank. 

THE BANK’S CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
are available all over the worid. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT issued. 
PURCHABB and SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS. ANNUrnmAc.. NoeivML 
EXECUTOR and TBUffiTlb Business undertaken. 


Tki OAccn </ Ms Bamk srs hound mot to di o eh o i Ms tra n oa eU ont of out of ito Cmfsmera 


THE 

Anglo - Egyptian Bank, 

LIMITED. 

Siibfcribf^ Capital, represeateil by 1M,0O0 Sbarei of £15 each. 

Paid-up CapiUI, £5M,M0. Reserve Fuad, £560, MO. 

DIRECTORS. 

^ H. A. Richardson, £aq., CSarnnan. 

Hrotor FoA, Ssq. i Alan Richardson, Esq. 

John Howard Qwythbr, Esq. I Thohas Usborns, Es<i. 

Lewis Huth Walters. 

Hanirsrs— T he Bank of England. The London Joint Stock ' Bank, Limited. 
.SSi>2»c»tor«— Messrs. Bcdd, Johnson Jbck& 24, Austin Friais. 

TT V ir.iui fluiA TT SlnTTT. II! 


Matiaifer—H. R. CooMBS, Es(i. 


Secretary— Qvo. H. Soul, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 27, CLEMENrS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

JSrancbes t 

ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO. BENl-SOUBF, MANSODRAH. PORT SAID, TANTAH, ZAGAZIG, 
MALTA. IRIBRALTAR, and 
PARIS (20. RUE TAITBOUT). 

Tlie Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt and other countries | 
where it has Branches, grants Letters of Credit, and affords facilities to travellers proceeding to 
Rgy^ and elsewhere. 

The Bank will also effect purchases and sales of Stocks and Egyptian and other produce. 
Deposits received for one year at rates which may be obtained on application. 

Interest at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum allowed on minimum monthly balances provided 
they do not fall below the sum of fS i 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 

(BsUblished by Khedivial Decree, June, 1898, 
with the exclusive rigrht to Issue Notes payable at sigrht to bearer.) 


CAPITAL £3,000,000 

(in 300,000 Shares of £10 each, fully paid) 

RESERVE FUND £1,600.000 

(9ovcrncr - • - - F. T. Rowlatt, Esq. 

fxad SfDce— Cairo. 

Xonbon (Tommittee. 

Hon. Hugo Baking. Sir Carl Mstkr, Bari. Hon. Algernon Mills. Hon. Sidnst Peel. 

London Agency 4 d 5, King William Sireett E.C. 

iSatuiger - . - J. T. bbatt-P^nall. 

Assistant /Manager • A. F. Oillbei. 


Aeooimts opened with traders and private peisons. Every kind of Banking Btisineas transacted. 

OAees in Egypt at Cairo (Head Office). Alexandria, Asstont Assnan, Benha, Benl-Suef, 
OMbin<ol'Kom/iMniaiiliur, Fiqronm, Keneh, Lax(»rJHansonrali, Mlnidb, Monslnr (Cairo), Port Said, 
Sohag, TKidadi, and Zagaiig: and in the Sudan at Rhartoam, Port Sudan, and Snakiin. (88 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA bmm. 

Itgirtitfti i* thi Triamtl. (Wll^ iwMcIl !• l«patfMM«4 Ik* al M.) " 


J^nlrnn l»|jb« Owtmm«Ht oflht UnMi^Sottih Afrtea i» ike Trmeeqal a«tf Oram^e Pre$ Bktte. 

JSaitktre to the AnpmoZ (Jheimmemi iu $em^ Afriea. 

SUBSORIBBD and PAID-UP CAPITAL - - B2,850,000« 

With p o we r to incroaeo to £^^e»»^eue. Reeenre Fund, Jisjo^eieo. 

NBAD OPriOV PIWTOIIU. 

* JHMOtwro: 

Hon, H, f!»Awro»»JKeq.ijC%a<rwian. J. Emht« Evamh. Eeq.. Viee-ChairmmtK P. Dotcak, Ew^C.Bf.O., M L.A 
0 H Mkllimr, Eeq , v.O., O.M G Euoxnk Reraco, E^. H. X, Rooem, Eiq. U. 0'&. Webber. Biq. 
OonoE Bl Maaagog • • E 0 Re ymolor 

BnunehM In Onro of Oood Hoj 

Ht George’i 
Wllliam’f “ 


iOhos In Onro of Oood Hono.— ^deUid^ AUwal North. Cepe Town (The Maiiwt Strand Street, 
rge’s Street), Oradool^ Dordrecbt, Douglas, East Londoi^ Qrahamstown, Grfqtiatown. Kimberley. King 
I's Town. Kuruman. Ladlnntth. Mafelmig, Matatiele, Mfddelburg, Mossel Bi^. Oudtehoom, ^r1, Port 


Ellsahesh (North End), Prince Albert, Queenstown. Robertson, Salt River, Somerset iast, StrydenbuiA Stutter- 
helm, Sydney (Vaal River), Tarka4tad,intenhage, Vrybur^ Warrenton. 

Brnnohoo In Omaio Froo Btnto.— Bethlehem, Bethulle, Bloemfontein. Boshof, BotbavUle, Brandfort, 


VltiaMBlA BJVmiVi. JIBWUdiVA4A«5« INVlNllE 

Paureamith. Ficksbnrg, Fouriesburg. 
Mftell. Koflyfontein. Komea Kroonatad. 
liadybrand, lindley, laiokhofT, Marquord, Memel. Odendaalsru^ Petnubniw. Pbilii^lif, Reddersburg, 

llelts, Roiixvllle, Senekal, Smitblleld. Sprlnafontein, Steynsrust, Thaba Nchu, Theunissen. Trompsborg. Tenters- 
burg, VUllers, Vrede, Vredefort, Wepenep, Winburg. Zaatron « 

BranohM in Transvaal.— Amenfoort, Balfour. Barberton, Belfast, Benoni, Bethal, Bloemhof, BoUbnrg, 
Boksburg North, Brakpan. Carolina, Christiana. Cleveland, Clifton, Comet (East Rand), Denver, Ermelo, Fordsbi 

Germiaton, Heidelberg, Jeppestown, Johanneshr “ « 

Joubert Street, Market Square, Pritchard Street, 


Cleveland, Clifton, Comet (East Rand), Denver, Ermelo, Fordsburg. 
turg (Oonunissioner Street East, Commissioner Street. Cantnd, 
Slmmmids Street). KlerioHiorp. Knights. Koster. Krugeradocp, 


Ventenidorp, VereenTgiiiE, Volkm^, Wakkentroom. Wltbank. Wolmaransstad, 
BranohOB In Batal.— Durban, Durban Point, ” . 

inond, Umzintq, Utrecht, Viyheld British 

Branch in Bwasloland,— Mliabaae. 


jank, 

Durban. Durban Point, Ixope. <^ewcastle. Paiilpietersbnrg, Pieterroaritsburg, Kich- 
'held Brltlah Bsnh — — ownw— 

Mliabaae. BranohOB In Bhodosla.--^lawayo, Owelo, Salisbur}'. Umtali 

Branohos in Portugusso Bast Africa.— Belra, Lourenqo Marques, Macequece 

AQKNTB at BBIILIN, HAMBURG, NSW YORK, and PARIA 

LOUDON OFPlCBB.-Clrcus Place, London WaU, E.C„ and 117, Cannon Street, E.C 
London OcmmlttM ( F A. Cillam. Esq , Chairman I B KiTsiROEa, Bsq I J MACAUSTBi^Esq. I H. B. Bib, Esq. 

(OR Ditnrli,, Esq |H D Lewis, Esq | M. vor Rapp. Esq I J. B Taylor. Esq 


of Kanageasnt 1 0 R Ditneli,, Esq |H D Lewis. Esq | M. vor Rapp. Esq i J. B Taylor. 

The Bank is prepared to grant drafts and letters of credit, to make telegraphic remittances, to buy and c<dlect 
bills, and to undertake every description of banking busineas In connection with South Africa. Current accounts 
opened and deposits received on terms which may be ascertained on application 

London Ojfheen • Ciaou^ Place, Lovoon Wali , K . and 117, Cannon Stkekt. E.C D. OUMMIMOHAH, Manager 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporatsd by Royal Chartor, 1835X 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

Pftid-up Capital iSleSOOtCOO 

Reserve Fund ... £1,910,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £1,000,000 

£5,110,000 

COURT OF DIRBOTORa. 

RT. Hon. lord ALDEHHAM. Rt. Uon. The EARL OF LICHFIELD. 

WILUAM R. ABBUTHNOT, ESQ. Rt. Hon. ALFRED LYTl'ELTON, K.U., M.P, 

CHAS. E. BARNETT, Ehq. SIR S. MONTAGUE NELSON, K.C.M.G. 

HON. SIR C. W. FREMANTLE, K.C.B. LESLIE SANDERSON, IsQ. 

CHARLES 0. HAMILTON, l&aq, RIGHT HON. SIR A. B. 8C0BLE. £.0.8.1., K.C. 

RT. HON. Lord GEORGE F. HAMILTON. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, ESQ. 

Agaikta BAd Correapondente throughout the United Kingdom. 

LETTERS OE CREDIT and DRAETS issued on the numerous Branches of 
the Bank in the States of Queensland, New South Wides, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and, i^e Dominiou of New J^ealand, Bills ncjaptiated 
or sent for Collection. Telegraphic transfers made. Depoidts received iu LomcIo>u 
at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be asoertaiued at th^ Qfiloe." 

Vf. Mmu^ter. [s 





BISHOPSQATEr LONDON. 

5nco tponite5 bg l?og«t Cb atter. 

Capital JtJ.200, 000. Reserve F und JC.1, 650,000. 

COURT OP OIRECTORA. 

Sir IfOHTAGU CORNISH TiHiNRR (Coalman). William ITenry Nevillr GoscHRK, Eaq. 

Sir Hi^t SnwART Cunnikoham, K.C.I.E. The Rt. Hoil Lord Gkoror Hamilton, G.C.S.T. 
ThomjT Cuthbbrtbon, Bsq. WiLLUM FOOT MlTCHRLL, Bsq. 

ittr aCprrd Hint, K.C.M.G. Livns Alrxander Wallaoi, Esq. 

Joint ManaRori :<-T. H. Whitshbad and T. Fraser. 

Sub-Muuiffer W. E. Preston. 

AOBNCIBS AND BRANCHBS. 

Colombo. Ipob. Manila. Ssrrmban. 

Delhi Karaohi. Medan. Shanghai. 

Foochow. Klano. New York. Binoapork. 

Hamburg. Kobe. Penanq. Souhabaya. 

Hankow. Kuala Lumpur, Puket Thaipino. 

Hongkong. Madras. Rangoon. Tientsin, 

Iloiui. MaIMoca. Saigon. Yokohama. 

BANKERS. 

The Bank of England. { The London City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 

The National Bank op Scotland, Ltd. 

'I'he Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange ; grant Drafts payable at the 
al>ove Agencies and Branches ; and transact general banking business connected with the East. 

Deposits of Money are received for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application . 
interest payable half-yearly, June and December. On Current Accounts interest is allowed at 
2 per cent, per annum on the minimum monthly balances, provided they do not fall below £ 200 . {14 


Amritsar 

Bangkok. 

Batavia. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

CANTt>N. 

CEBU. 


1 







m QUEENSLAND NATIONAL BANK, 

IneorpomtHf tn Qu09tmtf^ utuler **7^9 (hmpante§ Aet, 1808" 

Baiiktrs t# tb« 'Gov«riifti«nt of QuMiisland und«r AgrMm^nt 
•xt«nding to 30th Juno, 1921. 

Bankoro In Quoonsland to tho Commonwonith of Australia. 

Head OfHoe: BRISBANE. General Manager: WALTER YARDON RALSTON. 

London Office s 8, PRINCE S STREET, E.C. 

Subscribed CepitaL £800.000. Paid up Capital. £4i3tS90 AU. 6d. 

Reserve Fund. £1 iS.ooo. 31^ interminable Inscribed DepMit Stock. £3.091.689 o* Sd. 

Bank^n 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 

aYDNRYi as, PITT STakCT. MILaOURNai 3 SO, OOLLINS strbktt 
Qttmmnmlmuttrn 

AUors I Cooktown Huahenden Mount Morgan 8t. George 

Ayr i (!row’«Nt»t Ingham Mattaburra I'ambo 

Baroaldine (*uniuununa Inniefail Nobby Tannymorcl 

Beaudeeert Dalby Ipawich Normanbin Thursday leland 

Esk Iirinebank Pittsworth Tingoora 

Blaokall Forest Hill Jondaryaii Port Donglus (with Toogoolawah 

Boonah Fortitude Vnlley Killamey Receiving Office at Toowooml>a 

Bundaberg Gatton Laidley Mossmuiv TownsviUc 

Burketoau Gladstone Ixingreach Ravens wo<mI Wahoou 

CM^s Goombungee, MacKay Richmond Warra 

Charieville Goondiwimli Marburg Rockhampton Warwick 

Olui^rs Towers Greenmouut Mareeba Roma Wlnton 

Childers Gympie Maryliorough Haritia W-oudai 

Clifton lialifax Mlllmerruii Houth Brisbane Wooroolin 

Oloncurry Herberton Mitchell iknithbrook Yangan 

The Bank irrants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies; also Telegraphic Transfers.and transacts every descript ion 
of Rwiiking Business in connection with Queensland and other Australian States on tlie most favourable terms 
The London Offioe receives Deposits for fixed periods, at rates which can be ascertained on ap -.cation. l-M) 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 

(Incorporated by Act of Qeneral Aaaembly, 29th July, 1861. ) Bankers to the New Zealand Qouernment. 

OAPlTAIi— 

Four per Cent. Guaranteed Stock £1 ,000.000 

Prefbrenoe Shares, 75,000 of £6 I Ss. 4d. issued to N. Z. Government 500.000 


150.000 Ordinary Shares at £6 13s. 4d.. £1,000.000 of which 

amount called up £3 Os. 8d. per share 

Unealled, £3 6s. 8d. mi* Share 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 

« Huad Offlee-WKLUNQTON, NSW ZKALAND. 

DlrMtoPs, 

Martin Kennedy, Esq., C'Amrmaa. I Wiixun Mii.nk. Esq. I J. B. Kbii>. I 

J. M. Johnston, Esq. I David J Nathan, Esq. 1 Wili.iam Wat 


500.000 

500.000 

1.240.587 


jiRAiiTin 

J. M. Johnston, Esq. 


J. B. Kbii>. Esq 
Wili.iam Watson, Esq. 


Gewstyil Mottacer— W illiam Cai lender. 

I <Hfflou~1, QUKKN VICTORIA 8TRKKT. ■.O-ALliiXR. Kay, Manager, 


London irank^s— Bank op Enlland and Glin, Mills, Clrkik & Co 
BrnnehMandAoeneteJi — Akaroa, Alexandra(fk>uthK Apiti, Aratapii, Arrowtown, Ashburton, Auckland, Auckland 
(Symonds Street Branch), Awatuna East, Balclutha. Balfour, Blenheim. BlufT, Bulls. Cambridge. C'arterton^ 
Christchurch, Clinton, C^de, Coromandel, Cromwell, Dannevirke, Dargaville. Devonport, Dunedin/Dunedin (N 1? 
Dunedin <S ) Edendale. Eketahuna. Eltham, Fairlle. Featherston. Feuding, Fozton, Geraldine, GLaborne, Qlen 
Oroua, Gore, Orejmouth, Greytown, Hamilton, Hampden, Hastings, Hawera, Heriot, Hikurangi, Hokitika. 
HunterviUe, Huntly. Huit, Inglewood, Invercargill, Kaiapoi, Kaikobe, Kaikoura, Kaitangata. Kimonca, 
Kanuigahake, Kawhia, Kelso, Kimbolton, Kumara, Lawrence, Leeston, Levin, Lumsden, Lyttelton, Manala, 
Manakau, Mangaweka. Martinboro««h, Marton, Masterton, Matamata, Mataura, Matlere, Methven. Middlemarch, 
Midhirst, Millars Flat, Milton. Mon&sviUe, Moagiel. Motuel^ Napier, Naseby, Nelson, New Plymouth, Newton 
(Auckland), Newtown. Ngaruawabia, Oamar^ Ohaeawai, Ohakune, Ohaupo, Ohura, Oidiir, Opotiki, Oponake, 
Orepuki, Ormoudville, OtahuhuJRaki, Otaki Railway, Gtautau, Gtorobanga, Outram, Owaka, Owhango, Oxford, 
Paeroa, F^iatua. Palmerston, Palmerston (N.), Patea. Petime, Picton. Pleasant Point, Pongproa. Port Ohalniers, 
Pukekohe, Queenstown, Raetihl, Kakaia, Banfurly, Rangataua, RangionL Raurimu. Reefton, Riveradale, 
Riverton. Kongotaa, Ross. Rotorua, Roxbumh. Sanson, Southbrldge, Stratford, Taihape, Takaka. Takapau, 
Taneatua. TuDanni, Taumanmui. Tauranga, IwAraroa, Te Aro (Wellington). Te Aroba (Auckland), Te Awamutu. 
le Karaka. Te Kopuru, Te Kuiti, Temuka, Te Pnke, Thames, Thomlmry, Timaru, Utenui, Waihi, Waikaka, 
Waikanae, Walkouaiti, Walmana, Waimate, Waipawa. Waipukurau, Wairoa, Waitahuna, Waitara, Wanganui, 
Wellington, WeaQ*^ WhsmgareL Winton. Woodrille, Wyndham. Mbldournn ( r«cforia). Svdnkv (JV'eio Souik 
Voles). BtTVAand Lkvuka 

TMUB BANK CF IfMW BBJULAJtDf 

Grants drafte on any of the above-named plaoOs in New Zealand, Australia and Fiji. Makes telegraphic trassfera. 

Opana Currant Aeeonnti tor the oonvn&ienoe of its Colonial Oonatituenta 

Nmoni^ and eoillsota BfUa payable in any pari of the Atwtralaaian Colonies and Fiji 

C^ertakee the Aganoy of persons oonneetM wl^ the Cohmiee ; and rsoeives for safe cuttody, on their behalf, 
SMnritiea, Sharea, sc., mrawing intereet and dividends on the same as they fall due. 

Undertakes lUl atlMT daeoripakiu of palonial Bankim and Monetsuy Boainasa, and aflbida enregy fiaotlity to penona 

inthebtranmetlanairiilithaOo ^ 


1 Fiji. Makes telegraphic trassfera. 



lank of New South Wales 


ESTABLISHED 1&17. 


Paid-up Capital, 

£3.000.000 LlabllUy of 

^7 Proprietors, 

£ 3 . 000,000 

£ 2 . 085,000 

Tofal Assets, 31st March, 1912, ^140,063,040 


Directors : 

■The Hon. Sir NORM AND M^CLAURIN, Kw MJ-C, P*eM<lent 
The Hon. REGINALD JAMES BLACK, MX.C 
THOMAS BUCKLAND, E»q. RICHARD BINNIE, Etq. 

The Hon, Sif CHARLES K. MACKELLAR, Kt., MX.C 
Senator The Hon. JAMES THOMAS VALKER. 

The Hon. EDMUND V. FOSBERY, CM.Gn MU:. 

General Manager . . J. RUSSfiLL FRENCH. 

Aieistant General Manager and Chief Inapector . THOMAS HUNT IVEY. 


HEAD OFFICE - - 

Wo £• FRAZERt Manager* 


SYDNEY. NEW SOUTH WALES. 

WALTER POTTS> Assistant Manager* 


London Office : 29. THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 

XonDon Director: 

Sir ROBERT L* LUCAS-TOOTH, Bart*, Chairman* 

Sir FREDERICK GREEN* 

HERBERT LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq* 

DAVID GEORGE, Manager* 

HALKERSTONE MELDRUM, Assistant Manager* 


The Bank has 169 Branches and Agencies in New South Wales, 48 in Queensland, 
37 in Victoria, 5 in South Australia, 11 in Western Australia, 67 in New Zealand, 
8 in Tasmania, S in Fiji, and 2 in Papua, and has Agents and Correspondents all 
over the world. 

The Bank allows Interest on Fixed Deposits, Negotiates and Collects Bills of 
Exchange. Makes Mail and Cable Transfers. Collects for its customers Divi- 
dends on Shares in Public Companies and Interest on Debentures. Undertakes 
the Agency of other Banks, and conducts all customary Australian Banking 
business. Issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes negotiable throughout the 
worid. 14 




THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 

ESTABliSinn) ihn*: I1|OOR>OtATED iSSOL 


^PillD UP CAPITAL, m^OOpOO. ILESBEVE FUND, «1,400,000 ...Tookthir, 

EE8ERVS LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS SPOOpOO 

TOTAL CAPITAL AMD MBMIIVSS Mg,COO,O0O 


MEAD OFFICE-71, CORNHILL, LONDON. EX. 


XHrectorA 

Hknry Parkmak STUROI8, Chairman, Chas. A. Galton, Eaq. 

ARTHUR P. BLARK, Esq. WILLIAM 0. GILCHRIST, Esq. 

CHARLES E. Bright, Emi., C.M.G. Wm. B. mbwbure, Ssu. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of CHICHRSter. The Hon. C. T. Mills, M.P. 

John dennistoun, E«q. • Charles Parburt, Esq. 

Hugh D. Flower, Esq. Sir Wbstby B. Perceval, H.C.M.<P. 

XTrustees. 

hInr Y Parrman SturQis, Esq. 1 'i'he Rt. Hon. the Earl of Chichester. { Maurice 0. C. Glyn, Ef^. 


Saniterf, 

The Bank of Enoland ; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 

Mflfoflijrsr— A rthur C. Willis. A^^ntant. Manager— 'W illiam J. Bh.'^amk. 

fieeretarn—T. C. C. ftAUNDERS. C. M. C. Shannon. 

The Bank has Branches throughout the prineipal Cities and 
Towns of Australia and New Zealand. 

Drafts Upon the Branches are issued by the Head Office, and may also be obtained from 
the Bank's Agents throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Telegraphic Remittances are made to the Colonies. Bills on the Australian States and 
Dominion of New Zealand are purchased or sent for collection. Deposits are received at 
the Head Office at rates of interest atfQ for periods which may be ascertained on application. [43 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Paid Up Yen 80,000,000 

Reserve Funde 17,860,000 

HEAD OFFICE YOKOHAMA- 

BRANCHES ami AGENCIES at 

ANTUNQ-H8IEN FENGTIEN KOBE NEW YORK SAII FRANCISCO 

BOMBAY (Mukden) LIAO YANG OSAKA SHANGHAI 

CALCUTTA HANKOW LYONS PEKING TIELING 

CHANGCHUN HONG KONG NAIIASAKI RIOJUN TIENTSIN 

DAIREN (Dalny) HONOLULU NEWCHWANG (Port Arthur) TOKIO 

The Bank buys and receives for eolleotion Bills of Exchange, issues Drifts and Telegrapibio 
Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Baakk^ 
Business. 

Deposits received for fixed period^ at rates to be obtained on appUcation. 

LONDON OFFICE : 7. BISHOPSQATE. E.C. 

K. TA'nUlU, Huii«er. KT 




ar^ mara mmui moompaniaa tfainK Mfte Aatumnaa 
' iMi^HMass In ttia itottM fansSuMM. 

VlM a aww Wf sifUttMl by SHOb MHom vmry to An anorn^u* aiitoiiti 

TaUng «tMiipl6ft from Stone & Ooz*t Bonus Table issue), we find that for eadi of Annual 
Premiitin paiA bg a man elfeetii^ an ordinary. Whole Life FoUoy at age the fol)owlng*nuige is 

exhiWted:— _ ^ 

j Policy with Bonus AoeumuUtiotu. 

Original 
AMurattca I 


A10 I 

arSGES BBSBOl? XtSSaUZsTB are those of the 

AUSTRALIAH MUTUAL PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY (The A.Jf.P.) 

Itrlsing under a system of Annual Distribution of BoniS and a scale 
of'Premiunw unchang ed since the foundation of the Society in 1849. 

FUNDS - B23,000,00 0, ^NNUAL IN COME - £3,600,000* 

A stronger Life Office does not exist, ^d the bonus record of the Hooiety is truly remark- 
able, '—8 atcki* at HlVIEW. 

** The conditions it now presents make the malntenanoe or improvement of its returns to 
policy-holders practioaily certain.** — T hk IwsuBAMCU Spectat or. 

ARE YOU INDIFFERENT as to the value you may receive for 
the Life Assurance Premiums you may pay ? If not, write to 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY, 

*7, THaKADWESDUK STItgBT, U)»IDOW, S:0. m 


FINANCIER 

Of NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 

52 WEEKLY ISSUES WITH OVER Si^oo PAGES ANNUALLY. 


The American banking paper with the largest circulation. 

Subscribed to and read Weekly in banks from Atlantic 
to Pacific coast. 

Carries the advertisements of 175 to 200 progressive 
banking institutions of the World. 

The best medium for foreign financial houses desiring 
to reach the banking interests of America. 

Sabseription TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

n. THAMES STREET, NEW YORK.. 

in 


Actual Results of 
past 80 yean. 

lit 

BB2 


Results in 90 yearn, based 
on the last rate of bonus only. 




Chancery Lane, Safe Deposit 

AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BIBECTOR8 : 

Chammn—%ir William H, Marling, Bart.. Stanley Park, Stroud. 
Fto«-C/iain/?Gn— B dmund Brodkrip, Keq., J.P., Cossington Manor, near Bridgwater. 
W. Jamss Cousins, Etq.. webton Court, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Edward P. Littlb, Esq., whitemoor, Amberl^, near Stroud, Gloucester. 


Sir E. ViNOKNT Evans, New Stone j^uilditigs, 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. {Managing Director). 

THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance 61-62, Chancery Lane), established 1886, 
provides the public with the means of placing In absolute safety, under the Depoeitor'e orvn oontmH, 
all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Deeds, Letters, Plate, Jewels, and other valuables. 

Safes from - > £1 I 0 to £5 5 0 per annum. 

Strong Roqm^Jrom £5 5 0 to £105 0 0 per annum. 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from 5s. 

Ladies* and Gentlemen's Writing Rooms, Reading Rooms, d:c., for the use of renters free of 
chai^fe. Letters received and forwarded. 

Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, &o., received under seal for safe keeping at moderate rents. Key 
Registration, including Insurance Policy for £500, on payment of Is. 

Wedding Presents guarded by omcial attendants and conveyed for safe custody to the 
Company's strongholds. 

OFFICES, BACHELORS’ CBAIBERS, AND RESIDENTIAL FLATS AT MODERATE RENTS. 

Noi. 66 to 72, Chancery Lanc^ afui 6 to 20, Southampton BuQdinge, 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, MEETINGS OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
CREDITORS, AND COMPANIES’ MEETiNO& 

DBPoarr baitk:. 

Tlic Conipany roc’eives MONEY ON DEPOSIT in large or small sums, repayable at short 
notice, and allows Compound Interest tliereon, with Half-yearly Rests on the doth June and 81st 
December, at the rate of £2 10s. per cent per auiium. 

DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS AMD FUU PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 

Manager, CHANCBRY LANS SAFE DEPOSIT, 

Ci, CHANCERY LANE. LONDON. W.a mt 





TfiS SUN UNE OF CANADA will on thin plan return in one eum at death the baladbe of the 
pnrdhase money ibonld the death of the Annuitant take place before the Annuity paymenha 
equal the amount inveeteo. 

A LARGER ANNUITY TO IMPAIRED LIVES 

wlU be granted, and where the impairment is of a serious nature the Annuity will be 

correspondingly increased. 




full particulan vfrite, giving date of birth^ to 

I IETET assurancc 
kil r Ea COMPANY 
lag, Omnaufa Homso, Worfolk Otrsot, Strawd, U^nMofi, W.Ou 


OF CANADA, 


WEYBURN, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA. 

Ths Most ProM>*ossivo Olty in tho Dominion. 


To tho ■migrantt- 

Before purchadog your tioket make sore you are RoinR to the right olaoe You will neet^l employ- 
" * you reach your destination. MaK|Pyoorself nmillar with oondltiona before you start. If you 


meat whra you reach your destination. MaA ^ 

OMne to a growing dty like Weybum. your future success is assured. 


Weybura's Population 
in ISOS 


Weybum spent gaoo,000 In 191‘i 

for new Schools, Hospital, 

Business Premises and Houses 


in* 918 ™ 5,500 


To tho Maanfaetoropt— 


A great market has been opened in South Saskatchewan, where your products are needed. The country 
tributary to Weybum supports 70.000 people to-day. This ix}pulalicm will be doubled within five yean. 
Weybum is the pivotal point of distribution from which to reach these people. 


The NATIONAL MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSOCIATION 

OF AUSTRALASIA, ltd. 

Funds over £7,000,000. Annual Income over £1,250,000. 

New Business, £3,000,000 per annum. 

No Shapeholdeps. - . . • Purely Mutual. 

PREMIUM RATES. 

10 .per cent, below average of English and Foreign (Mces. 

CHILDREN'S ENDOWMENTS. 

A specially attractive popular scheme. “ A Child’s Birthright ” — 
prei^ums ceasing on death of parent. 

ANNUITIES. 

The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES. 
Betum genewdly ^ per cent, better than most Offices — in some 
cases the difference is as much as 2 per cent, per annum. 

LaPFg Bonuaeg. - - • • Liberal Condltione. 

OhiefOfficeforGzeat Britain and Ireland: 6, OHEAPBIDC, LONDON, K.O. 

Manager: JOHN B. GILLISON, FJ.A.. F.F.A. no* 







IN RHEUMATISM 
AND NEURALGIA 

In the adminbtration of Remedieg to relie tre PAIN, the element 
of exhilarstion should be oontfidered. as many produce such delightful 
aenaations M to make them dangerous to use. 

Such is not the case with Antikamnia Tablets. 

They are simply pain relievers — not stimulants — not intoxicants. 
Their use is not followed by depression of heart. 

^ In cases of Acute Neuralgia, tested with a view of 
determining the analgesic properties of Antikamnia, it has 
been found to exceed any of its predecessors in rapidity 
and certainty of the relief given. Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
and all forms of Headache, Menstrual Pain, <kc., yield to its 
influence in a remarkably short^ipie, and in no instance has any evil 
after-effect developed. Strongly recommended in Rheumatism. The 
adult dose is one or two tablets every one, two, or three hours. To be 
repeated as required. All genuine tablets bear the /K monogram. 

TO TREAT A COUGH. Antikamnia & Codeine 
Tablets are most useful. It matters not whether it be a 
deep-seatod^t^h, tickling cough, hacking cough, nervous 
cough, or whatever its character, it can be brought under 
prompt control by these tablets. To admiu.jter Antikamnia & 
Codeine Tablets most satisfactorily for coughs, allow one or two 
tablets to dissolve slowly upon the tongue and swallow the saliva. For 
night coughs, take one on retiring. 

ANALGESIC. ANTIPYRETIC. ANODYNL 


AaUhaaaia TaUeti 5-gr. 
Antikamnia 9 Codeine Tablets. 
SvpslUi im I-ox. 


ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL CO. 

4«, Holbom ViAduot, 
LONDON. * 




: p ,,, 


NEW VITALITY 
NEW STRENGTH 

«(nd VIGOR 


There is to^v no excuse for any man remaining weak The vital 
maily man la a^lred by all men as well as all women ; there is tii 
influence about him no one can resist ; he knows no fear , he knows no 
weidcness ; he knows no result of debility It is the same VITALITY' 
whl(^ cor^s our young soldiers to war without tho 


can give you this smne life and vit^ity ; if 1 can d< 
what 1 am doing for thousands of others, 1 caaM 
of youUi into your blood and nerves , 1 can m1|| 
young again aro keep you feeling young , I can 
drive away all debility .weakness and despondency 
You will faugh at trouble, you will tackle obstacles 
with the vim to win, just as all other hearty vital 
men may do I don\ ask you to use dru^ 1 
ask no dmnge In your presmt mode of living , 
just cease all dissipation and than use my Healwi 
JMl. All else will come My Health Belt with 
suspensotw attachment is the greatest nature 
eore and vlTALITT supply that the world has 
ever known or probably evm* will know Nothing 


i 



and energy into your weakened system , it is a 
wonder-working giant of power , made as I now 
make it 1 am getting results of which no man ever 
dreamed J ust think, over one hundred thousand 
men ap];died to me during last year I am now 
sending great shipments of my Health Belt to 
every part of the oivilixed world There Is a 
reason. 1 am curing « 1 am giving men back their 
lost strength. It makes you feel ambitious, full 
of vim r you awaken mornings sparkling with bright, clear 
eyed, clear-brained health : the weakness has all disappeared 
from your back, you ate “ just feeling fine " Special attach- 
menu to my Heiw Belt core rheumatism, kidney, liver and 
Btonvsch trouble 


'j 




Let Ne Send You 
This Book PfiEE 

Let me send you at once 
my free booklet In plain 
sealed envelope: it Is pro 
fusely illust*nlM with half- 
tone photos; keep it in 
jour pocket for ea^ refer 
euce : read the ch^ter on 
Vitality: read the chapter 
on Debility ; read the chap- 
ter on those subjects whiw 
interest every man, young 
or old, who would be strong 
in manly vigor It 
word of lu^, a earefuUy 
written, interesting booklet, 
which should be in everyone’s pOMoision. Therefore send to4ay If m 
or near the oity eaU at my ofltoe. 

The N. SANOEN CO 

law. BrMairay, Nmr Ywk. N.Y 



ACME FASTENERS 

BINDERS AND STAPLES 

have been In me for some years by Insurance CompaniM, Lawyers, 
larsre and small Business If^uses. They have given complete satis- 
faction in all cases. 


THE ACME No. 2. 

0«r Best Produetioa, Etpeeially adapted for 

Drives a broad, flat staple, which will hold with- 
out tearing the thinnest, or penetrate the toughest 
and hardest paper. The best yet for filing papers, 
letters, or vouchers; fastening pay-roll envelopes, 
backing statements, legal documents, &c. 

Always in iposition for use as shown in cut. 

Handsomely nickeled.^ Holds 50 Staples. 

PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 



ACME STAPLE bo.. Ltd., 

II2 N, Ninth Street, Camden, NJ., U.S.A. 

All loading Jobbers and Statlouors handle the Acme Fasteners and Wire Staples. 

Baropeaa Agents t-^ttOQRESS TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO.. 
LONDON. ENOLA^O. 




MARSHALL BROS. 

SALADO, 

Guadalupe County. 

NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 

We are Landowners, and are 
In a position to use money 
pr^tably in making loans to 
farmers, stockmen, orchardists, 
and others. 


INTKRaST ALLOWBO ON MPOSITa, 


pmr ativiMtni 

Payable on denmnd 


„ subject to 3 months’ notice 
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I GULF NATIONAL BANK, 

I BEAUMONT. TEXAS. [57 

Whitaker’s Almasack, 

AND THE 

Iftternatiosal Whitaker. 

1914 . 

Advertisements intended for the next 
issue of WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, 
‘tnd THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHITAKER should have space reserved 
as eaiiy in the year as possible. 

Applications for the Special Positions 
are dealt with strictly in rotation. 

Correspondence should be addressed : 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
*‘WliltMker*t Alnaasck,** 

12; Warwick iasc. taadaa, E.L 


Cyf 8 LA 88 i 8 

NOT NEGESSARVk 


Eyesight Can BeStrenfirthened.and 
Most Forms of Diseased Eyes 
Successfully Treated Without 
Cutting or Dru8:Eing. j 


That tie eyes can be strengthened so 
that eyeglassea can be dispensed with in 
many ^ cases has been proven beyond a 
doubt by the testimony of hundreds of 
people who publicly claim that their 
eyesight has been 
restored by that 
wonderful little 
instrument called 
“Aotina.'* “Aotlna” 
also relieves Sore 
and Granulated 
Lids, Iritis, Catar- 
acts, <kc., without cutting or drugging. 
0ver^,000 “ Aotinas ** have been sold ; 
therefore the Actina treatment is not an 
experiment, but is reliable. The following 
letters are but samples of hundreds 
we receive : 

David Sottib, 1002 W. 6l8t street, Chioaffu, 
III., writes : “ For three years I had trouble with 
my eyes which ^ oculist said was astigmatism. 
I spent $17.00 mQ&SBes, but my eyesight was 
gradually getting worse. I procure an ‘ Actina,' 
and soon felt my eyes were getting In normal 
condition, and now I can say my eyesight is as 
good as ever and my headaches have vanished." 

B. B. Dbitriox, 7124, Idlewlld Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes; “ My eyes were very painful 
and vision so bad that I could recogulM people 
only at a short distance. I had tried various 
remedies with very little improvement. ‘ Actina ' 
came to my notice which I promptly tried, and 
its use has enabled me to dlscara my glasses, 
and my vision is as good as ever It was." 

** Actina’* can be used with ijerfeot 
safety by every member of the family for 
any affiiction of the eye, ear, throat, 
or head. 

Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and 
valuable FREE BOOK. Address : 

ACTINA APPLIANCE CO. 

(Dept. S9jl0> 

«11. WaiMrt at.. Kumm Ctir, 










